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THE CITY COMPANIES * 


1. TjlNGLlSH society may be said* in one respe^'t to resemble 
I i tliosc who are instructed unto the •Kingdom of Heaven, and 
that is in constantly producing for our examination things new and 
old. Compared with the storm-tossed nations of Western Europe, our 
vessel lias navigated the ocean of history under gentle gales. For 
eight centuries no wave of conquest lias swept over us. Eor four 
centuries we hr^jrc had hardly as many years of civil war. No sudden 
upheaval of th^ lower social strata has destroyed the surface with 
the goodly things that^grow^ upon it. But simultaneously with this 
immunity from abrupt change and convulsion, and indeed as the 
])rimc cause of it, the hand of the reformer has never, during the 
four centimes to which 1 liave referred, been idle araougst us. We 
have made at least as much progress, wc have dcvelojied at least as higli 
a civilization, as any of our neighbours. 1 am not going to dwell ou 
the advantages of this gradual and steady method of admitting the 
growth of new ideas and adapting oM arrangements to change of 
circumstances. I only no\^ point out one eflect of it, which is, that 
the old and the ne\f stand side by side in singular companionship, 
and that in setting about the newest reforms we iind ourselves engaged 
in examining the nature of social growths so old that their origin 
defies accurate analysis. The House of Lords throws out a new 
Franchise Bill, and we discuss what took place during the Barony* 
war. The Judicial’ Committee of the Privy Council incurs obloqvy 

about 'a new, or newly revived, ecclesiastical ceremonial, and the 

» 

* When this paper M'as put into sbap^ there waa published only one voli^me of the 
Hluo Book ; which contains the Reports and Memoranda of the Commissioners, and the 
Oral Enquiry. Where ^ot otherwise ifjiecilied, my references are to that vol. (,>uite 
lately two other vols., containing the returns made by the Corapaniis, have been 
published, and 1 have been able to insert some matter from them. Inhere are more to 
come, wliich will show in detail the state of the accounts ani properties. 

VOL. XLVII. . • B • » 
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ancient relations of Church and State are straightway brought on the 
carpet. And the same thing happens with the subject of this paper. 

2. In one of those skilful touches of graphic colour ?vhich lend 
beauty to all tliat Mr. Froude writes, he expresses the feeling with 
which in the year 1850 he regarded the Loudon Guilds. I will* 
quote a small portion, only adding that the whole is w ell worth reading 
for a view of the functions of the Guilds in the days of their 
vigour : — 

Tlio names and shadoAvs linger ahoul London of certain ancient societies 
the members f)/* AvJilch may still occasionally be seen in quaint gilt barges pur- 
suing their now dillicult Avay anfon^>j the SAvarming steamets, Avhen on certain 
days, tlio traditions concerning Avhich arc last dyin^ out of memory, the Fish- 
mongers’ (Company, the (ioldsmitlis’ Coinjiany, the Mercers’ Companv, make 
procession down the river fur civic fc'astings at GrecnAvich or J>lack\vall. The 
stately tokens of ancient Inniour still belong to them, and the remnants ol’ 
ancient wealth and patronage and ])ower. Their charters, or such fragments 
of them as the mildcAV and the rats have spared, may still he road by curious 
iinti(|uarie3, Jiut for Avhat puiposc they av ere eiiiietl into heingj Avdiat there ayus 
in these associations of ('ominoif tiyidos to surround with gikh'd insignia, and 
how they came to he ])os3e§se»'l’ of broad lauds and Church preferments, fi^AV’ 
peoples noAv care to think or inquire.” * 

3. So it seemed in 1850. Enquiries there had been, and by 
Iloyal Commissions too. But the City Companies as a rule disliked 
empiiry and resisted it ; and because those wlio cared to think or 
enquire w^ero few, resistance for the time was effectual. Even tlicn,^ 
however, there were kebn eyes seeking what was behirA tliat pageantry 
which struck Mr. Froude ar equally picturcscpie and hollow. There 
were Londoners moved by zeal for the ])ubiic interest, and I may 
without iuvidioiisness towards others meution Mr. James Beal as 
the foremost and most energetic among them, in whose minds the 
visible plueiiomcua raised a serious practical question. Tliey thoiiglit 
that vast funds — designed for the public benefit — were being wasted 
by their administrators in feasting and show, or being absorbed in 
payments to the admiiiistieaturs themselves. In their view the 
existence of the Companies was a public scandal, and an injury to 
Londoners in particular ; and they called for the dissolution of the 
guilty bodies and the application of their property to civic purposes. 

4. Others there were Avho, not seeing evidence on which to found 
auy verdict of condemnation, still thought th(!;rc w^as a very strong 
case for thorough public enquiry. They saw that the Companies were 
^public bodiqs, originally charged with iedportant public functions, still 
exercising some such functions, and holding possessions which had been 
handed down by their predecessors during long ages. There was at 
least a fair ground for thinking that property so situated was public 
property. For myself, I have now for many years advocated 
reforms of laws relating to charitable endowments, and amongst 

* * Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 40. 
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others of endowments administered by the Companies. But with 
respect to their other possession|, I was fully conscious of my ignor- 
ance of tltc facts^ and of the legal and other difficulties which^ when 
• known, they would be certain to raise. Therefore, in speaking to 
■ Londoners of the City Parochial Endowments and otlicr funds wasted 
or misapplied, I have been careful to warn my hearers that of the 
Companies^ funds not known to be the subjects of charitable trusts, 
I said nothing, except that there ought to be an enquiry, ^fhe dis- 
tinction between the t\vo classes of funds is, as will be seen, still 
necessary to insist upon. 

5. Ahdiences willi^jig to listen tp ‘discourses on the subject of 
endowments have very much increased of late years. Tncreasing 
knowledge is dispelling tlic dull fog of apathy. Idic incessant 
activity of Mr. Beal and his coadjutors, and the strong convictions 
cx])resscd by them, told as the years ran J:m. ^Thc few who in 18 j(> 
cared to think and enquuve hceanic many. The diffusion of educa- 
tion, of the habits of reading and disc, vission,^ and of political power, 
brought fresh forces into operation. ' TIk^ ^movement *iu Tjondon for 
an efficient Local Governfnent stimulated questions as to the proper 
relations bctivcen th (k)mpauics and the Municiiiality. After the 
election of 1880, it was seen that the time for an enquiry had come. 
A B-oyal Commission was issued, wdiich, unlike the two former Com- 
missions on jNIunicipal Corporafions, was directed to the special 
subject of cn(\ury and rcjiort upon the Conq)anics. Those bodies 
have/ for the most part met the en([uiry fully and fairly, though in 
several eases under jirotcst. And the result is a Beyort containing 
information enough to supply grounds forjudging what steps should 

next be taken. 

( 

6. The object of this paper is mainly to induce people to read the 
Report and to judge of its purport for themselves. They will not 
find it uninteresting ; nor is it one of those whicli are destined to 
lie unused in pigeon-holes. But cvqji for those who will jead it, 
and still more for those who are unable to do so, it may prove useful 
to -expound what the e.Vtent and nature of the subject on which 
so much has been said, and to examine how far it is a proper one 
for legvilativc action. This I will endeavour to do in a dispassionate 
spirit, and as one a\Tio feels the real difficulties >vhich surround the 
question. If T -can help, on the discussion, which there will be 
plenty who come after me to conduct to more definite issuer, tlmt 
must suffice for the present. Even that is not quite easy: espcciAlly 
as it is necessary to exhibit legal doctrinjes, and those doctrines not 
familiar to any large class cf lawyers, in language that can be 
understanded of the people. 

7. First, what are those bodies which have been known as guilds, 
mysteries, societies, fraternities, brotherhoods, liveried companies, and 

^ B 2 
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by other names; and arc now usually known by the name, which 
though not accurate I use here because it is common, of the City 
Companies. The description given in the Report of the^Iunicipal 
Companies of 1834, ascribed to Sir Francis Palgrave, indicates most 
of their functions : — 

• 

“ The Companies wore probably in their original coiiforiiiation ry:)t so inuoli 
trading societies as trade-socioties instituted for the purju^se of protecting the 
consumer or the employer against the incompetency or l,hc fraud of the dealer 
or the artizan, and equally with the intent of securing a maintenance to the 
workman trained to the art, according to the notions of early times, by pre- 
venting his being undersold in a labour-market by an unlimited number of 
competitors. Furthermore, the Companies acted^ as douu’stic tribunals, 
adjudicating or rather arbitrating between master and man, and settling 
di3j)utes : thus diminishing hostile litigation and promoting amity ait^ good- 
w’ill. They Avere also in tlie nature of benefit socictie^s from which tlie 
workman, in return for the cjntributiona which he had made Avhen in health 
and vigour to the comhion stji^dc of the guild, luight he relieved in sickrii*ss 
or when disabled by the infirmities of age. Tli^s character speedily attracted 
donations for other charitable purposes from lAmevolent *peisons who couKl 
not find any beUcr trustees than tlje ruling members of tlie^'O communities, 
and hence arose the numero^is cliari table gifts and foundations now entrusted 
to their care. They also possessed the character of modorii clubs. Tliey 
Avere institutions in Avhieli individuals of the fame class and families assembled 
in social intercourse.” 

8. To this must be added tliat offices of religion appear 
prominently amongst their objects.* For instance, tlm Skinners had , 
in the reign of Uicharct II. been accustomed to h^l one guild or 
fraternity to the lionour of God and tlie precious Body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, jjiid to find and sustain two dhaplaius to perform 
divine service for the souls of Rlchard^s ancestors and of the members 
of the fraternity. They were then empowered to hold lanjls for the 
sustentation o'! the two cliaplains and other works of piety. They 
appear subsequently to have borne the name, among others, of 

The Master and A\ ardens, and Brethren and Sisters of the guild or 
fraternity of the Body of Chyist of the Skinners of London.^^ 

B. Besides their relations towards tlic trades and towards their 

m 

own members, the Companies formed part of thew Municipal Govern- 
ment of London. It is probable that municipal governments of 
towns generally Avere developments of the guild system. It is^certain 
that in London the guilds and the Municipality Vere closely related. 
The Report states that for a short time in the reign of Edward II. the 
cfaft guilds, the -bodies now represented by the Companies, were sub- 
stituted for the wards as the constituent^ parts of the Municipality. 
In former times money waa raised in the City by precepts issued by 
the Corporation to the Companies, •requiring a certain rate from 
each. Up to the .year 1835 it was necessary^ before any one could 
obtain full citizenship, that he should become a member of some 
Company. Freemen 4 if the Companies have still the right of being 
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admitted to the freedom of the City. The Court of Common Hall, 
which consists exclusively of live|*ymen of the Companies, still elects 
the Sherifis of the City, its Chamberlain, its Bridgemaster, and its 
Auditors of Accounts. It practically elects the Lord Mayor, by pre- 
senting to the Court of Aldermen two persons of whom that Court 
chooses one. It was on these grounds that the Commission appointed 
to enquire into municipal corporations claimed to enquire into the 
affairs of the City Companies as being municipal corporations, but 
the claim was resisted as above mentioned. 

10. The recent iteport, signed by nine Commissioners out of 
twelve, fegards the Companies as kaving, about the end of the 
fourteenth century, become in eflcct a municipal committee of trade 
and manufactures, and as being, when incorporated, which happened 
not long afterwards, an instituLion in the nature of a State Department 
for the superintendence of the trades and 4i3'J^*^ii^ctiires of London. 

11. It will conduce to ^ clearer conception of their position if I 
give a specirnca of the powers which they asjiumed to exercise, and 
'which the Crown aSsSumed formally to ccmfqy upon thefb. A charter 
granted by Edward ill. (ti.n. 1327), to ‘^our beloved men of our 
City of Loudon called Skinners, states tliat by the advice and 
assent of all men of the mystery aforesaid in the City dwelling,^^ it 
had been ordained 

• 

% “ That every fur sliould lie after a certain manner or fashion (set out in the 
charter), and tha&uo Skinner or l*hilippar shoidd sdl old ilirs other than those 
wl)i'*h.ar(3 taken i'Juni vcftment.s (as stated in the chaitcr) : for as much as 
of the old furs and (‘iipiK^hcs, well tho noblus as others Ol tllC COUllllUIllty 
nforosaid, believing thorn to be new, whereas they are old, ate by the same 
j)hilippars often detjeived ; and that no skinner or phili{)par any lur, other than 
as old, I'or the cause Ijclbre mentioned, by the streets and Avays or the market 
in the said City, in no wise do carry about for sale.” • 

Tlic charter then approves the ordinance, and empowers tlic men of 
the mystery to assign honest and faithful men for enquiry in the 
City and suburl)s, so that the Mayor might punish and chastiso delin- 
quents on their testimony, and that the oflensive furs should be 
forfeited. It then^oes oii" to give the men of the mystery similar 
power with respect to furs sold at fairs in \yinchester, Stamford, 
Bury SK Edmunds, and other fairs within the realm. Similar powers 
with respect to other trades are given by various charters to other 
Companies. I douT know that there are any means of determiuing 
how far these powers, nominally so Ivge, were; workable or actually 
worked in practice ; but that matter, however interesting, cannot 
discussed here.t • 

* Earl of Derby, Duke of Bedford, Viscount {Sherbrooke, Lord Colei idge, -Sir Sidney 
Waterloo, M.P., Messfs. Albert Bell, M.B., Walter H. James, M.B., Josoidi F. B. 
' M.B., Thomas Burt, M.P. 

T There is evidence that in the reign of Henry VIII. the powers ■w'ere corruptly 
'exercised, which Mr. Fronde considers to indicate a decaj^n honesty. But what \\ as 
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13. Such were the characteristics of the Companies in their 
external and internal aspects. Externally they Were a part of the 
municipal system ; they exercised powers of control over Mie trades 
whose names they bear ; and they played a useful part in administer-. 

gifts made for charitable or public purposes. Internally they • 
promoted technical education by apprenticeship, they settled disputes 
between their members, they operated as benefit societies, fhey were 
clubs of a convivial character, and they maintained religious services. 
Before enquiring how far they have fallen away from their old position 
it will be better to get some idea of the number and magnitude of 
these institutions. * « ^ • 

14. The Commissioners find that there arc in existence seventy- 
four * Livery Companies, i.e.. Companies some of whose membSrs arc 
entitled to wear a peculiar dress ; twelve great ones and sixty-two 
minor ones. There tw^o classes of members : liverymen who may 
wear the dress, and ordinary freemen or fveewomen. The governing 
bodies or courts are sejf-elcctcd, the members being chosen for life 
out of the ranks of the livery. There are upw^ards of 7,000 livery- 
men, and the number of freemen and free women is conjectured at 
10,000. Their possessions, including halls and some other things 
which do not produce income, are estimated as worth from £750,000 
to £800,000 a year, from which, however, large deductions have to 
be made for the purpose of discussing the propriety of legislation. ^ 
The capital value, says the Report, cannot be less tha^fiftcen millions 
sterling, likely to increase tq twenty millions in the^next twenty-five 
years by the falling-iii of building leases. ** 

15. Against this estimated income is set the sum of £200,000 a 
year, which is affected by specific trusts and is applied by the Com- 
panies accordingly. Another sum of £110,000 a year is set off 
as representing non-productive property and interest on debts, leaving 
£440,000 available income. Of this they are taken as saving 
£15,000, and actually spending £125,000. Their expenditure is 
classified thus : — 

£150,000 in public or benevoleilt objects. 

100.000 in banqueting. 

175.000 in maintenance. • 

je425,ooo 

• The item of “mainjenance”^ requires /nrther analysis. It is made 
ujf of three main constituents. First, salaries to ofiBcers amojinting 
to ^60,000; secondly, Coqrt fees, or- payments made to members of 
the governing bodies for attendancas, amounting to .£10,000; and 

the amount of pra^-existing honesty ? The furriers of the thirteenth century appear to 
have bc^n ready to defraud their customers. Did the Skiifcers* Guild prevent that ? 

Thirteen have become extinct since the report of 1834, and there are a few small 
Companies unliveried. • 
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.675,000 for rates, taxes, repairs, and improvements. In this last 
sum tlie largest item is restoration and decoration of the Companies" 
halls, thifty-four in number. * 

16. It will be borne in mind that these sums are roughly, in some 
. instances very roughly, calculated. But the Commissioners have 

leant fo uuderstatemeut rather than exaggeration. An ably written 
Dissent Report has been presented by Sir llichard Cross, Sir Nathaniel 
de Rothschild, and Mr. Alderman Cotton, who has also signed an 
earnest protest. But I do not find that these opponents of the 
Report object to the calculations ol* which I have tried to give the 
effect briefly. Indec;|I, Mr. Alderman .Cotton seems to consider that 
the income is larger than the Report allows. I think it may be 
takeiFthat, whatever errors may be discovered hereafter, the figures 
now given afford sure ground for such discussions as arise now. 
Setting trust property aside, the corporate proj^erty in question may 
be considered as representing a present value of eleven millions of 
money, increasable in twenty- five years to at least fourteen. 

17. I now return to the question, liow far the e^iaractcr of the 
Companies, as disclosed by their charters, has been lost ? The extent 
of their present connection with the Municipality has been stated. 
The religious element has wholly disappeared. Probably it was in 
many cases bound up with the practice of masses for the dead, which 
at the Reformation was deemed a superstitious practice, so that 
property dcvo.vd to maintain it was confiscated to the Crown. With 
regard to theiriconvivial character and the assistance extended to 
their own members,, it is probable *that those objects arc still 
regarded by them quite as fully as is cither desirable or demanded 
by their original constitution. They also contribute substantially to 
objects of benevolence and general public utility. . In all these 
respects, except so far as they differ in wealth, the Companies appear 
to stand on the same footing. 

18. But with respect to the important question, how far their 
main characteristic, that of Trade Gfuilds, is preserved? tHerc is a 
considerable difference bctjsvecn them. Connection with trades may 
exist in two ways : first, by the members of the Company being all 
or mostly of the trade whosq. name it bears ; secondly, by the Com- 
pany having functions to perform with regard to that trade. I 
suppose that nobody will deny that the original Trade Guilds were 
formed by the association cJf people of the same trade. But most^of 
the City Companies must have included men of other trades m^iny 
centuries ago. They have tonferred their freedom, as of right, upon 
the descendants of their members, ancT upon apprentices of their 
members, quite irrespective of their trades, and have sold it to 
strangers of all kmdS of callings. The Apothecaries" Company still 
consists exclusively of trade members. The Stationers" Company 
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state that they consist exclusively of members of the trade of a 
stationer or bookmaker, " and their children and descendants born 
free/^ But the others consist mainly, some entirely, of stringers to 
their trade. This fact lias caused much astonishment in bygone 
times as well as rcccntl}". It is said that Queen Elizabeth, the 
amplitude of whose gowns must doubtless have made the pr^ce of 
silk interesting to her, sent to the Mercers' Company to kit>ow why 
it was so dear, and marvelled much to learn that only one or two of 
the Company knew anything about silks at all. 

10. The Companies rely much on this early disconnection of their 
members with their ostensible • tr|idcs, and the subsequent grants of 
charters, as an answer to the charge that their property was acquired 
ill a character which they do not now fulfil. One would lil^ to 
know, were it merely on the ground of historical interest, how many 
of the Sovereigns who granted charters were aware of the facts, 
and how many were under the same impression with Queen Eliza- 
beth, and, I may add, with Englishmen gmicrally. * The Skinners' 
Company have g, list oi^ tkcij members, twenty in number, in the 
twenty-third year of Henry VI. There is one skinner among them. 
The others answer to the descriptions of doctor, gentleman, butcher, 
dyer, joiner, grocer, and silkwife, or have no trade or description at 
all. Now, just seven years before this time, Henry VI. granted a 
chart6r to the Skinners, confirming fjul extending the great powers 
over the fur trade whicli,. they received from Edward WT. (see suj)., 
par. 11). Is it possible that any statesman could ifnowingly have 
committed a most delicate jurisdiction over a trade to a motley and 
fortuitous gronp*^of persons witli only one expert among them? Vet 
we find the same thing done, not once or twice, but iu multitudes of 
instances. 

20. In the Dissent Report (p. 59) the views of its framers on 
this point are thus stated ; — 


“ Their decay as trade organizatmns had certainly commenced at the outset 
of the sixteentli century, and j)roba])ly by the e^^d of it tliey had practically 
ceased to be of any use for industrial jmrposcs. Thu petiocl of the cesser of 
the connection of the companies with the trade and manufactures of London 
is approximately that oi the Keforuiation, vind as Catholicism w'as»of the 
essence of their religious rules, at the time when the}* ceased to have any 
control over the trades and industries from whjeh they took their names, 
they also ceased to be in any real sense religioueTraternities. Thus, of their 
thi^e original functions, two — thosc^of common worship and association for 
comfljercial purposes — became obsolete about four centuries ago. Their 
remaining function, that of hospitality and charfty, has since this period been 
the only one which it has been possible for them to discharge. It appears to 
us to be important to insist on this side oF the case. We think tliat one of 
the yesiilts of this Comijiission has been to prove very flea<rly that for the last 
four hundred years the Companies of London have been mainly what they 
are at the present day — v^z., associations identified in name with trade and 
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manufactures, but whoso real objects have been rather hos[)itality and bene- 
volence. I’hcy have certjunly received charter after charter* from your 
Majesty's joyal predecessors at periods wdien such associations could not 
possibly ha\e been called into existence lor any otlior purposes.” 

21. This statement appears to me open to much exception so far 
as regtii’ds connection with trades. It w^as just about four aud a 
half centuries ago that the Skinners were receiving from Henry VI. 
a grant of enlarged powers over the fur trado^ and the (Iroeers were 
lecciviiig from tlic same King their first grant over the trade in 
spices and drugs. The powers of the Skinners w'cre recognized and 
confirmed by subsequent charters dpw-n to the reign of Charles II., 
aud, having been encroaclicd on by James IT., were restored by Act 
of PaTliameut in IGOO. JMncli the same thing happened to the 
Grocers ; and in their case there is evidence that they actively used 
their powers down to the year 1(5 19. I* find <i like history in the 
case of all the other Conij)anics whose charters 1 have been able to 
cxaininCj some i'cvcri or eight in number. In fact there arc still 
seven Companies whicli retain mord less pow'cr over the trades 
whose names they bear : — viz., the Fishmongers; the Goldsmiths; the 
Apothecaries, who arc a comparatively recent oft'shoot from the 
Grocers; the Founders; the Gunmakers; the Scriveners; and the 
Stationers. 

At what time the Cornpaifies practically ceased to be of any 
use for industrial purposes is a question which admits of mucli doubt. 
15ut I find it i^ipossiblc to read the series of charters without con- 
cluding that the Companies clung tenaciously to their privileges and 
jurisdictions up to the last ; that the Governments wfio granted the 
charters did so in the belief tliat the Companies were active and 
useful superintendents of their trades ; and that w hoti they ceased 
to be such, the most important reason and characteristic of their 
chartered existence died away. 

23, The })resent condition of the Companies appears to rnc to be 
more correctly summed up in the Aeport, at p. 19; — The con- 
dition ill wliicli, with few exceptions, they have been allowed to 
continue in existence '(apart from the administration of their trusts) 
has beqii; at all events for the last two centuries, that of societies, 
in some instances ^ery richly endowed, the only purposes of which 
have been entertainments and benevolence.^' Even this will probably 
appear not quite accurate .when we consider tlic account ol‘ expen- 
diture given above (par. 15). It appears tliat .£J0t),000 a y«ar, 
about 20 per cent, of the aVailable income, is spent in management ; 
and of this, £00,000 being tal^pri to pay* the working staff, £10,000 
is paid for superintendence pure and simple, all the superintendence 
being exercised by* the Courts. It should be add*ed, I think, that the 
Companies exist also for the purpose, or at l^ast with the effect, of 
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giving to their senior members posts carrying some pati;onage and 
some emoluinent.* 

24. It will be seen from the foregoing statement that ftiere has 
been considerable misconception of the case by the earnest advocates 
of the claims of Londoners against the Companies. We have heard 
of three-quarters of a million^ or even of a million^ a yearVhich 
may be applied to education and to wipe out the school ratfc. The 
work of the Commission has thrown a flood of light on these 
matters. One great cause of error has been the omissioit to dis- 
tinguish properly between property held for corporate ])urposcs and 
that held upon trust for exteri^al objects, lint, besides this, in 
discussing w'hether tlie Companies arc obsolete, sufBcient allowance 
has not been made for the variety of their original objects, ndl* for 
the fact that they do spend substantial amounts on external objects 
of public utility. Ncithtff, I think, has it been observed, in 
advancing claims for Londoners, that sufli claims would be very 
weak as against the Iris^ lands, and as agaftist Englfsh lands not in 
London ; which* lands form jwlar^e, though by no means the largest, 
portion of the possessions in question. t But*aftcr all these deductions 
there remains a very substantial question, whctlier tliere is not a case 
calling for the interference of the Legislature to readjust the 
corporate property, and a very substantial property to the benefit of 
which Londoners may fairly prefer Maims. 

25. It IS obvious tha4: all this discussion is so much beating of 

the air if the City Companic.^ arc private bodies and^ their property 
private property. The llcport proposes interference by the Legis- 
lature on the ground that the Companies and their possessions bear 
a public character. Nobody proposes to confiscate private property. 
The predatory •instinct of which Lord Salisbury has recently spoken, 
and which has before occurred to him as the inspiring motive of 
other honest attcmj)ts to recover for the public benefit what belongs 
to the public, does not exist ; at least, it does not exist among the 
reformers of endowments. Mr. Beal, or the nine Commissioners, or 
I, may all err in taking for public projx:rty thjit which is really 
private, and, if so, the error can be shown. When it is shown, the 
claim founded on it will fall to the ground. . 

26. The question then whether the Companies* and their property 

* Tlio Companies vary much in this respect. Tho most salient instance, I think, is 
tliSt of •the Alei^ers, wlioso corporate jiicomo is £47,2141 per annum, and tlreir trust 
income £35,417. During the last ten years they have spent £1)0,000, or £9,000 a year, 
in fees to Members of their Court. The Court has .SUMembefs, and “ is recruited from 
a livery of 97, on which certain fanjilies are rejiresentod by as many as 9 or 10 Mem- 
bers ’* (Rep. p. 25). I have not myself verified Jhesc figures, which have been supplied 
to me by a gentleman who has done so, and on whom 1 can rely. But they should not 
bo stated without adding^ that this Company is one of those whose income has very 
much increased 6i late years, and that they have applied nctfrly, If not quite, the whole 
increase to works of public usefulness. 

+ The rental of these two ^plasses of lands may be put roughly at £75,000 a year. 
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are of a .public or private cbaracter lies at the threshold of the 
controversy. It is hardly denied that the Companies themselves 
had^ an^ still have, public functions. But that their property is of 
a private character is asserted very broadly and earnestly. I sub- 
join some passages from the Report oi the Dissentients, by which 
it wfll be seen that they protest not only against legislation, but even 
against ^enquiry : — 

With respect to „ . . . thoii* corjK>ratG property, the Companies have 
in their ifetnrns, Avhile giviiip: full inforriiation as to the situation and rental 
of the property, protested against this part of the enquiry as illegal. It is 
obviou^ that the Coiiimni(.‘s are piu'fectly justified in making this protest, for 
their corporate propeny is as much th?;ir o'WJi, and with as full right of dis- 
position in the eye of the law, as that of any private individual, and tlie 
Cro’Nfn has no more right to enquire into the mode in which it was acquired, 
and the way in which the income arising from it is spent, than it has to make 
similar enquiries with respect to the estate income ot a landed gentleman 
or merchant. (P. (10.) , “ 

“This coiporate estate in our opinion, dearly in the strictest sense of 
the term tlu‘ private pi()]H:Tty of the (%.nnpanies, as they have themselves 
stated in their returns, and we are gIad»to say that our vi§ws have received 
confirmation from a legal autliority of the highest rank, the present Lord 
(liancollor.’^ (P. Gl.) 

Lord Selboruc’s oi)hiion was given before the Commission. When 
asked questions suggesting redistribution and interference by the 

Legislature, he used the following expressions in his answers : — 

“ I rather decline to contemplate anything wliicli may be done in the way 

of r( 3 distributio]^ of the City Com])anic‘s’ funds The City Companies, 

assuming them To be (as I believe them tef be in law) absolute and perfect 
masters of their own property, as distinct from that which Jthoy hold on trust, 
could do notliing better with it than promote objects 'which were for the 

public interest The funds which T call their own property were 

derivcd,*as far as my knowledge extends, from their own subscriptions and 
gifts by their own members and others, intended to be for their absolute 
use. (P. 150.) 

“ Interference by Parliament with the private properly of the Livery 
Companies must be an act of oppression and spoliation, although disguised 
under the terms of ‘ restraint of alienation ’ or allocated to the support of 
objects of acknowledged public utility.^’’ — Alderman Cotton. (P. 72.) 

• * ■ . 

27. Probably such questions arc ultimately decided according to 

broad political tendencies and views of the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of i^adjustments of property by the Sovereign Power. 
But most men draw a broad line of distinction between property in 
the hands of a natural person, and property in the bands qf a 'lor- 
por^tion or artificial body enduring through long periods of time. 
Most men think tHat the "Sovereign Power may rightly interfere with 
corporate property more oft'eu and more readily and on a larger 
range of grounds than it can rightly do with private property. Many 
will judge whether* or no there is in this case what is commonly, 
not very accurately, called a right in the ^legislature to interfere. 
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according as they judge that the property falls within the one 
category or 'the other. Therefore, at the risk, or rather with the 
certainty, of being both dry and tedious and too brief for cl^mpletc 
accuracy or clearness, 1 will endeavour to explain iny view of, first, 
the law bearing on sucli a case ; and, secondly, the wider considera- 
tions which should determine legislation upon it. 

28. In the first place, let me again enforce the distinction between 
the trust property of the Companies, and their corporate, which they 
call their private, property. Forgetfulness of this distinfetion is 
always tending to error. I could wish that the llcport had been 
cast into two separate channcls,i. for the two ^classes of property, 
showing only the necessary points of contact between them, such as 
the cost of a common management, and the contests whdiher 
particular lands belonged to one class or the other. As regards 
corporate property, the* Company directs the mode in which it shall 
be applied without legal control ; and it ,is, on any view' of the 
Company's obligations, applicabje to the various purposes of the cor- 
poration withoutr specific appr/^priatioii of any portion of it to any 

one purpose. In the case of the trust property, the Companies are 
only the trustees and managers of it. The whole benefit of it is 
specifically appropriated to the purposes declared by the donors. In 
their management and application of it the Companies arc amenable 
to the ordinary law and tribunals, just as individual trustees are. 
For the purposes of legislation it should be put on precisely the same 
footing with other charitable endowments. In the pret\ent discussion 
I throw it out of consideration altogether. * 

29. The legal decisions which throw light on this subject arc of 
tw'O classes ; those which relate to Municipal Corporations proper, 
and those which relate to these very Companies, or similar ones. 

30. In the year 1813 * Lord Eldon decided, in effect, that the 
Court of Chancery could not control a Municipal Corporation in the 
disposal of the property vested in it by law. When the unique 
language in which Vescy was w'ont to disguise Lord Eldon^s judg- 
ments is translated intq English, the re^Fsoning appears to be as 
follows : all corporations, civil or ecclesiastical,' hold their property 
for corporate purposes ; yet all have by »common law the powter of 
parting with their property uncontrolled by any tt’ibnnal ; ecclesias- 
tical corporations have been placed under restraint by statute, but 
wiUiiu tjic range allowed them by statute they are free from control by 
any tribunal ; no case can be found in w hich action has been t^ken 

. against a corporation merely on -the ground that it was dealing with 
corporate property for other than cojporate purposes ; or, in other 
words, to hold property for corporate purposes docs not raise a trust 
enforceable at law, • 

* Mayor of ("digester v. Lowteu, 1 Vcs(;y and Beaine'?, 242. 
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31. It is remarkable that a short time previously the Court of 
King's Bench had expressed an opinion that the Court bf Chancery 
had the^urisdiction which Lord Eldon denied. I refer to this^ not 
as throwing any doubt on the legal soundness of Lord Eldon's 
deci^n, for he and not they knew the law of Chancery, but as showing 
the iffnsc entertained by men accustomed to administer justice tliat 
to dcal\with corporate property for non-corporate purposes was a 
wrong, and required a remedy. 

32. Huleed, nothing could show the shortcoming of the law in a 
more striking way than Lord Eldon's reference to the exploits of 
ecclesiastical corporations. At common law they could deal with 

^ their property as they pleased. They did please, or divers and 
* sunefry of them pleased, to deal with it so as to impoverish the 
Cliurcli and enrich their families. To stop this process restraining 
statutes were passed in the reign of Ciuecu Elizabeth, whcre])y 
Bishops and other corporations were forbidden to grant any larger 
interests tliau leases for' twenty-one years or three livcs^ OU which 

the old accustomed yearly rent should be reserved. Under this 
law ecclesiastical dignitaries went on making leases of lands belong- 
ing to the Church to members of their families, reserving only the old 
rent which was paid in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Lord Eldon 
says he could hud episcopal estates worth .fil,000 or .£2,000 a year, 
where the rent reserved to the Sec was only X'50, and the diflerence 
went into the pocket of the lessee ; viz., the Bishop's executor or 
some one who he favoured. Such a system was downright robbery 
of the inheritance ©f the Church for the benefit of its present 
incumbent. But because the Bishop was not a ‘‘ trustee," i.c., held 
not on any specific trust, but only for corporate purposes, courts of 
law had nothing to say to such doings. Such decisions as these 
only show the limited action of a court of law, and arc of no 
avail in a forum which decides on wider grounds of justice and public 
policy. In fact they show that dealings with property may amount 
to actual plunder of a public institution, and yet be quite legal. 

33. I will show, presently how the Legisla]:ure dealt with Municipal 
Corporations in the year 1855, Up to that time the corporate 
property was not subject tc any trust. The corporation might do 
with it whatever tlley chose ; and, generally speaking, no relief could 
be obtained either at law or in equity for any misapplication of 
that property.” * 

34. In the year 1878 it was held that an incorporated guild at 
Newcastle, consisting of seven members, could legally divide among 
them the sura of £1,750 belcnging to the corporation. But there 
was no evidence ^of the contents of their charter, or of the objects 
of the society. There were no rules, and the custom had been to 

* Parr v. Att.-Gen., S Clark and Finnelly, 431, jper Lord Campbell. 
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deal freely with their property.^ This is, so far as I know, the only 
legal deeision on the question whetli^r the members of an incorpo- 
rated guild may lawfully without a dissolution of the society divide 
its assets among themselves. Such a division was made on the 
occasion of the dissolution of Doctors^ Commons and of Serjeants^ 
Inn ; in the former case I think by Act of Parliament, but 1 do not 
know the circumstances of either case. 

35. There have been many cases in which the question has been 
raised between the Companies and the Attorney-General, suing on 
behalf of the State, wliethcr land given to a Company has actually 
been aftcctcd with a trust fdr <specific charitable objects. ' I will 
illustrate the nature of these questions by Laxton’s case.t In the 
year 1556 Laxton, being minded to erect a school at Oundle and also 
an almshouse, devised land to the Grocers’ Company. In his will 
he stated that he had agrebd with the Company and had set out to 
them certain lands for the payment of the stipends of the school- 
master usher and poor, men,, and for repairs of the house. Ilis 
directions to the Company weye, that they should obtain an old guild- 
house at Oundle, and employ it as a sclibol and almshouse ; that 
they should provide a schoolmaster and an usher ; that they should 
pay the schoolmaster yearly .C18 and the usher £(> 13.s*. IcL ; tJiat 
they should pay to seven almsmen cightpciicc weekly apiece ; and 
that they should pay £l 4^. yearly for the maintenance of the house. 
At Laxton’s death the rental of his lands was .£50 a year : the pay- 
ments which he specified amounted to i>38 a year ; t'^erc was* there- 
fore a surplus of J612, as to which the testatc»r said nothing. The 
question raised in the year 1843 was whether, when the property had 
enormously increased in value, the Company Avere bound to apply the 
increase or a ifToportion of it to the charitable uses. It was held that 
they took the surplus as their corporate property, and were not bound 
to make more than the specified payments in support of the school 
and almshouse. 

3(). I have not before me the amount of income of this property 
ill the year 1843, From the returns m'&de to ^the Commission I 
gather that in 1881 the gross rental amounted to about j 64,860, with 
prospect of increase when leases fall in. The Company states the 
net rental at about j 6 1,000. But the Company ^rc still only bound 
by law to make the specified payments of .£38 a year. In point of 
fact they have taken a much more conscientious view of their position 
thali the law has forced upon them. As the property increased in 
value they gave larger amounts to the almspeople and to education ; 
and they show that their present animal outlay on these objects is 
about £3,250. 

* Brown v. Dale, L. R. 0 Chan. Div. p. 78. 

+ Att. -Gefi. V, Grocers^ Company, 6 Bcavan, 526. 
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37. To show on how narrow a. distinction the decision in this case 
turned, if the testator had added that after the specified payments 
the residue of the income would be XI 2, and had given that to the 
Company, the objects would have all shared equally in the pro- 
perty. I suppose there are few people who have studied this class 
of cases without feeling dissatisfied with the canons of construction 
applied lo them, which were laid dowii in early times, and followed 
the rules applicable to gifts of private estates. Gifts in perpetuity 
raise diflerent considerations. It is absurd to suppose that a man, 
whose main intention is to found a school enduring for ever or for 
centuries, can iutenft that when th^ value of everything has under- 
gone a vast change, his object shall be starved. The reasonable rule 
would have been one which provided either for proportionate sharing 
in good fortune and in bad, or for an adequate maintenance of the 
main object. * But whenever such a rul4 could not be spelt out of 
the instrument of foundation, often a very inlorraal affair, the legal 
donees, unless constituted* bare trustees as to the whole, have been 
held entitled to flic whole increase. And such has'been the result 
in the great majority of instances. 

38. In deciding Laxtoids ease. Lord Langdale used expressions 
on which the Companies place some reliance, lie said that, on the 
eonstriiction which in his opinion the will ought to receive, the 
income belongs as private property to the CompanJ^^^ It is 
obvious, however, that this expression onlymtans that it was property 
not affected by |,hc charitable trusts in« question, or, in otlicr words, 
was part of the gcncilil corporate property. As between corporate 
property and private^ property in the sense in Avhich an individual 
holds private property, there was no controversy before the Court. 

39. How careful Lord Langdale w^as to confine himself to the 
exact claim made in such cases appears from his judgment in Knese- 
worth^s case.^ Kneseworth had devised lands to the Fishmongers^ 
Company in the year 1513, for the purpose of obits anniversaries, 
masses, headsmen, and q,id to prisoners. In the year 1550 the City 
Companies purchased from* the Crown all thc^ property which in their 
hands was affected with superstitious uses, afid was therefore forfeited 
to the* Crown. The Attorney- General claimed Kiieseworth^s lands 
for the charitable uses of his will; but Lord Langdale held that, with 
the exception of a trifling ,T.ent-ehargc for aiding prisoners which had 
always been paid, the whole propertj; was given to superstitious uscS, 
and had passed to the Crown, and so back to the Company, free of 
those uses. Therefore the provisions of Kneseworth^s will were, with 
the aforesaid exception, at an fend, and the claim of the Attorney- 
General had nothing to rest on. As regards any other claim which 
might be made against the Company on more general grounds. Lord 

* Alt. -Gen. v, Fishmoiigera* Company, 2 Ueavaii, 151. 
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Lang'dale does not commit himself : having regard to the nature of 
the present suit, which seeks to establish the trusts of Kneseworth^s 
will, and to carry them, and not any other trust created in any other 
manner, into exccution,^^ he goes on to determine whether any 
existing trusts of that will are being violated, 

4?0. The broad result of the decisions to which I have referred is 
this : that, apart from statutes, both civil and ecclcsiastical/corpora- 
tions were free to deal with their property uncontrolled l)y law ; that 
in one case the members of a guild with no public objects, and no 
objects defined by charter or rule, were held entitled to take the 
money of the guild ; that in many cases it Inis been decided that 
particular lands given to City Companies arc part of their general 
corporate estate, and not charged with the specific charitable trusts 
mentioned in the instruments of gift : but whether by the 
very nature of their ^oustif’itioii, or by the character in which their 
property was acquired, some trust for charitable purposes fastens 
upon their property, is n question which 1 \a 8 not been discussed. 

41. Such a question suggests itself when it is seen in how many 
charters charitable objects are referred to. 1 subjoin some speci- 
mens : — 

'fhe Mercers’ charter states that many men of the mystery did 
frequently ^^fall into so great poverty and w'ant as to have little or 
nothing wliatcver to support themselves, unless through the bounty 
of others faithful in Clfrist pitying and assisting them from a motive 
of charity ; and that on that account the men of th.j mystery liad a 
Avish and intention of contributing some certain provision for such 
poor, and for a cliaplaiu.’’ Then follows the act of incorporation and 
a licence to hold lands of the value of jE 20 per annum in aid of the 
support as \Vell of the j)oor men of the said mystery as of one 
chaplain, &c. {Mercers^ Retun), p. 3.) 

The Goldsmiths^ charter is founded oii^ recital that many persons 
of that trade had lost their sight, or become so crazed and infirm 
that tJiey were disabled to subsist but of relief from others : and 

that divers of the said City, compassiona'Uug the condition of such, 
were disposed to give and grant divers tenements and rents in the 
said City to the value of j 620 per annum to the Company towards 
the maintenance of the said blind, weak, and infirm. I quote this 
from the Report (p. 1,2), not finding a copy of the charter amoug 
tjlie published returns., 

‘42. There is similar evidence as to several other Companies that 
one of their original objects was the support of the poor : I may 
mention the Merchant Taylors, the ^'ishmongers, the Vintners, the 
.Tallow Chandlers, and the Grocers; each Company taking the poor 
of its own body or its own craft as objects of compassion. 

43. I am not suggesting that suits should be instituted to try 
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such questions. Tliey would meet with great legal diffiejilties on a 
variety of grounds, and even if successful would produce a very 
unsatisfactory result. In fact, the limitations under ivliich a Court 
of Law works, and must work, makes it a bad tribunal when it is 
called upon to readjust the application of property settled under 
circumstances wliich have undergone a complete change. It appears 
to me tAat all the broad considerations in this case point to the 
interference of the Legislature as the right thing. There are some 
differences in the Companies which would be brought out by such 
an enipilrv as the Report recommends. I’o the bulk of them the 
following considerations apply. • 

11. They arc totally different bodies to what they were formerly. 
The bulk of their property was acquired in their old character. They 
were important portions of the MuiiicipaJ Goverumciit. They now 
play only a small part in it. Their pririefpal fitnctioiis were superiu- 
londence and re^rulation of trader and of craftsmen. AA^ith some 

'll 

few ('veeptioiis, those have passed ijiw^y. The charters show that 
religious services were one object of*tlwnr endowments. Tliosc 
ceased at the Reformation. The charters also show that aid to the 
|)()i)r, the very poor who could find no subsistence, was auotlicr object 
of their endowmemts. That remains, but the poor of the craft who 
are iio\\ ]iel])ed arc, at least to some e.vtcnt, not the very poor, 
jior can tliis class of objects absorb so much of the cudowmciits, 
but that a large surplus must remain. Ougfit it not to be taken, in 
the absence of elidcticc to the contrary, <h at the Companies acquired 
property in that character, and for those jiurposcs in wliich and for 
which they Avcrc incorporated, and so enabled to acc[iiire and })rescrve 
it ?. And if that character has passed away, and those purposes have 
failed, w hich is the most just and decent thing : that the property 
should be taken by the miscellaneous groups who by descent, 
purchase, or otherwise have come into tlie ])lace of these trade 
societies^ or that the v3tate should step in to readjust it ? 

> If). Add the further fact that this broad question cannot be tried 
by any ordinary legal tribunal, because the Courts have decided that 
to hold property for corporate purposes docs not create a trust of 
which thej/ can take^cognizancc. It may here be useful to recollect 
^that the Alunicipal Corporations were, speaking generally, beyond 
tlic control of the law in .their dealings with corporate property. 
Therefore the State intervened byrestraining almnation, <iiid by direct- 
ing tliat the property should be applied in the payment of various 
expenses, such as those of gaols, police, officers^ salaries, &c. ; and, if 
more than sufUcient for these p\irposes, for the public benefit of the 
inhabitants and improvement of the borough.* JThis created trusts 
for public objects, which are, in the legal sense, charitable trusts. 

^ Municipal Cori>oration Act of 1S35, see. 92, 9L 
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And an attempt of an outgoing council to anticipate tire action of 
the reformed council, by devoting lai^c sums to Church of^ England 
purposes, was licld to be illegal.* 

40. But the Companies themselves, much to their credit, while 
claiming unfettered legal owncrsliip, admit that there are moral 
limits to it. That j)rinciplc runs throughout their statements. 
They have constantly acted on it, and for centuries have kept their 
property without dividing it. Their most eminent supporter, Lord 
Selbornc, says, as quoted above by the Dissentient Commissioners, 
that their funds are derived from their own subscriptions, and from 
gifts intended to be for their absolute use. fiut then the tliought 
inevitably occurs, for whose absolute use ? Those who subscribed 
to set the guilds on foot five or .six centuries ago, or to repurchase 
after tlie confiscation, three, centuries ago, could not have intended 
that their successors, man/ of whom might, have purchased a place 
in the C'orporatioTi, should take its j)ropcrty on the plea, liow'cvcr 
true, that its fpnctions’had bec<^me obsolf:te. So we find tliat Lord 
Selbornc immediately addi^ : 1 do not think the present generation 

ought to put those gifts into their pockets, though he em])hatically 
refuses to admit that they are on the footing of public trusts. 

17. The matter under di.seus^iiou will be best illustrated by 
reference to a eoncrelo instance ; and I take Lakton^s ease for an 
exam pic. t het ns sup])osc that a motion is made in tlie Grocers’ 
Company that Laxton’s estate be divided among its members. What 
reason could be given for \t ? None that 1 knoAi of, except that 
Laxton bad made the (k)mpany legal masters of bis ])roperty, and 
bad created no trust enforceable iu a court of law, other than the 
charges of f a-ycar But wliy had Laxton devised his hmd to any 
trustees at all ? He himself tells us : because he w^as minded to erect 
a school and an almshouse. 'For Avhat did lie in his lifetime agree 
with the Company to let out lands to them ? He himself tells us : it 
was for payment of the stipends of the schoolmaster, usher, and 
almsmen, and for repairs of the house. There is not a word that I 
can find iu his will, nor in the agreement as hfi states it, to indicate 
that ho designed any pecuniary benefit to the Company. And yet, 
because he specified in his will the amounts whjcli at that *time he 
must liavc considered sulfieieut for his. objects, and because these 
.amounts made up £.‘18 a-year, whereas the rental of his land was found 
tq be £50, j!nd beca'usc he Said nothing about the balance, the 
result follows that, three centuries afterwards, the only objects that 
Laxton appears to have eared for are still to have £38 a-year, and 
the surplus, between .£1,000 and £^,000 a-year, is to be swept off 
into the general corporate proj>erty of the Co\np»viy. 

48. That is the argument on the face of the will against treating 
* Att.-Gcn. V. Aspinall, 2 M. k t para. 35, 36, 37. 
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Tiax toil's larrids as corporate property at all — ^aii argamgiit Nvlii(di, 
though pjoved to have been insfifficiciit in a court of law, is, I tliiiik, 
overwhelming in foro to ft sc lent ice. Butwhenwe come to tlic proposal 
to divide this corporate property among the members of the cor- 
poration, we may fairly go behind the will. Why did Jjaxton choose 
such trustees for his school and almshouses atOiiudle? Can we 
suppose \hat it was not the character of the Company that deter- 
mined his choice?* Ilis will was made in 1556, while the crisis of 
the Iteformatioii was still undecided. His foundation has a religious 
side to it, for ihe almsmen were to be beadsmen for him in the 
said house " — i.e,j to’‘ pray for his sbul. Ilis trustees also had by 
charter a religious side to their character. Tliey tlien held by 
(‘barter, amJ continued to hold by subsequent eliarters, important 
jurisdiction over their ostensible trade. They ludd a [)romincnt 
position in the Muuicioality of what i/hcn 'was by far tin' n.ost 
extensive, populous, intcliigent, and powerful city in Eiiglarul. 
^Vithout discussKig tlie present position of the City of Li)ndon 
relatively to r(‘al London or to the rest of' England, or the relative 
position of the Orocers' Cohipany to the Municipality, and without 
at all derogating from tlie honour or dignity of tlie members of that 
Company, we may confidently say that the (.Company docs not fill the 
(diaractcr for which Laxton chose it, and that if its meml)crs were 
^ now to take his property to themsedves, they would l}e taking what 
was put into the legal custody of very different people, between 
whom and theml'clves there is but an artificial connection. 

19. If then it were'possiblc that such a motion as 1 Jiave supposed 
(;ould find acceptance with the Grocers' Company, w^ould it not bo 
an indecent thing and a shock to the conscience ? And w ould it 
not be thought right that. Law being found dclicient, tlie Legislature 
should step in to put the law on a justcr footing ? We know that the 
supposed division is impossible : the history of the Company and their 
present language prove it. Claiming* to ])c legal owners in the 
fullest sense, they admit a moral obligation not to take the corpus of 
the property for the ‘benefit of their own members. But what an 
admission that is ! Does it not lead to something very like a trustee- 
ship, though not specific enough for a court of law to fasten on it ? 
And how is it reconcilable with the outcry of oppression or spolia- 
tion " raised against a proposal to turn the moral obligation into a 
legal one ? ' 

50. It is true enough that not every moral obligation can be so dealt 
with, even when it concerns property. .^Vll of us are under moral 
obligations to use our possessions well. But the first obligation of an 
individual is to use his property to maintain himself, his family, and 
dependants, and he is the sole judge of the amount required for that, 

* I presume lie was a member of the Company, hut do not lliid it stated. 

C 
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and of the, objects to which he shall apply any surplus he may have. 
The obligation here is of a different kind. It is the chief gbligation. 
It applies to the whole property, or at least to a portion capable of 
being ascertained, in favour of objects capable of being ascertained, 
by other means than the judgment of the legal owner. It seems to 
me impossible to say that the Sovereign Power may not rightly and 
wisely turn the moral but nori-lcgal obligation attaching tc/Laxton^s 
lands into a legal obligation ; just as it performed the same process 
in the ease of the JIunicipal Corporations. 

51. On behalf of the Companies, two other pleas arc put forAvard 
in addition to, or rather in sif|)port of, the Jllea of absolute legal 
right. One is that after the confiscation of property given to super- 
stitious uses, the Companies purchased it back again ; and the other 
is that after the Fire of London they bore the burden of restoration. 
The Dissentients «a 3 ^ that* those Avho supplied money after the Fire 
maybe regarded as second founders, and that the present income, 
both corporate and trust, of*tl]C Companies is rctdly the interest of 
the capital wbieh was thu« iff vested. They add : At the time Avhcu 
the house property of the ('Ompanics Vas rebuilt tliey had long 
ceased to have any connection with the trades Avliich they originally 
to some extent represented, and were precisely what tho}^ arc now — 
private associations having for their main objects charity and hos- 
pitality.^* 

52. As regards the Restoration of buildings, this argument seeing 
to me inapplicable. Frobably few of such l)uildii| 5 s now exist, or 
would be worth very much if they did. Thaf which gives its enor- 
mous value to City land is tlic situation, and the sites were not d(‘- 
stroyed by the Fire. As regards both occurrences, the same considera- 
tions apply Avhich have before t been insisted on, viz., that for the pre- 
sent generation to take to itself what Avas given three or even two cen - 
tnrics ago to the corporation it represents, and has been handed down 
CA’cr since, is indecent and •Avrong, Avhatevxr the form of the gift 
may have been, or whoever may have been the donor. Moreover, 1 
hav^e before shoAvn X tliat the Companies^ connt?etion Avith trade was 
not severed so early as the Dissentients think, and that even as late 
as the Fire, much more at the date of the confiscation, they were 
widely different in character from what they arc now. 

53. It is Avorth while, however, to enquire a little deeper into the 
circiiilistanccs of the Tcpurchr^e, because there is reason to think 
that the Guilds got fa\"ourable terms frop the Crowm on the ground 
that the confiscated lands yerc applied by them to charitable pur- 
poses. Burnet § tells us that when the Bill for confiscation was 
introduced into tha House of Lords in 1517, it was opposed both by 

* Report, p. 61. . f Siqmi, par. 4G. X par. 21. 

§ Hist. Keform., a ol. ii. p 94. 
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Cranmer aiud the Popish Bishops from different standpoints. But 
it passed^ and was then opposed *in the House of Commons hy some 
burghers^ *vho represented that ‘‘ their boroughs conld not maintain 
their churches and other public works of the guilds and fraternities 
if the rents belonging to them were given to the King. The mem- 
bers for Lynn and Coventry were so active that the whole House 
Avas mucl| set against that part of the Bill for the guild lands ; 
therefore those who managed that House for the Court took these 
off by an assurance that tlieir guild lands should be restored to 
them ; and so they desisted from their opposition, and the Bill passed 
on the promise givei^ to them, wliioii tvas afterwards made good by 
the Protector/^ 

51'.*This promise did not extend to the City Companies, but it 
Avould seem — for the story is not quite clear — that they also asserted, 
probably with truth, tliat their lands wer«* applied to charitable uses. 
In his work on the twelve great Companies, Herbert sets out a 
document cntitlcci A particular note; of such charitable good uses 
as are performed by the twelve great Coippanies of* London out of 
such rents as they purchastxl of King Edward VI.^^ I subjoin one 
of the accounts set out by the Grocers : — * 


X 

Purchased of the .King in rent 80 

Sold tenements to buy same . 05 

Payments yearly out of the rents purchased — 

In peiisj|ins to four decayed brethren 30 
In exhibitions* to scholars . . 15 

ToAvards maintenaucc of a school . 10 

Tn alms to poor .... 50 


s. d, 
8 0 
2 4 

0 0 
G 8 
0 0 
0 0 


Sum . . iil05 G 8 

And Herbert quotes a passage from Strype, Avho, speaking of these 
repurchases, says, which possessions, when they had cleared them 
again, they employed to good uses, according to tlic first intent of 
them, abating the superstition.^^ 

55. The lands were rcconveyed to the Companies by letters patent 
in the year 1550. But some* doubts were subsequently raised as to 
the completeness of this conveyance, and the Companies found 
it worth their while to prpeure an Act of Parliament in the year 
1607. In this Act it is recited that Jthe Companies had enjovicd thb 
lands and employed them to the comfort of many good subjedts, 
and great relief of the poor, and other good and charitable uses/^ 1 
have not been able to lay hold of comj)lete copies of these docu- 
ments, but from t^e quotations given in the present Report and 
Appendix, and in Mr. Beavau^s Report of Kneseworth^s case, it 

♦ Vol. i. pp. 114, 115. • 
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■would seem as though the prevailing idea, both with the Crown 
and the Companies, n as that the land^s were rejnirchased for charitable 
purposes, and liad been so employed since the purchase. •" 

5G. It is a matter of course to h(?ar in this discussion that if the 
State interferes with the property of tlic Company, there is nothing 
to prevent it from taking away the private property of any private 
person. That is always said in these cases, as it is indeed ^metimes 
in oases where there is not the smallest ground for contending that 
the property under consideration is j)rivate property. But nobody 
can suppose that the Legislature will act in this ease unless convinced 
that the Companies arc public bpdics, and their^property, or at least 
a larger j)art of it, public property. 1 wdll quote a few lines from 
Hallani^s * remarks on Henry VIlI.^s dealings with the motiastic 
lands : 

“ 1 cannot, until .soTn^/liroa(ir[»rinci])Ic is inach' more obvious tlian it ever yet 
has been, do such vloleucu* to all cornnion notions on tlie subject as to attach 
an e(iual inviolability to piivate and corj)oratc»propcrty. . . . In estates licJd 
as we call it in nun’tniain there la no inlereouTuiunitv, nfl natural })rivity ot‘ 
interest, between the ])rcsentq)o5sessor and those who may succeed liiiii and 
as the former cannot have any j)Vet(*xt for complaint if his own rights being 
preserved, the TjCgislature should alter tin.* coiu'se of transmission after his 
decease, so neitlu'r is any hardship sustained by others unless their succession 
lias been alreaily desiirnated or retid<‘rtvl probable. C\>r}>orate property there- 
fore aj)pears to .stand on a V(‘ry diHeront looting from that ot private indi' 
viduals; and while all int'ringements of thc‘ established privileges of tlie latter 
are to be sedulously avoi(ie«.l and lield justifiable only by the slrtingest motives 
of public expcfliency, we eannot but admit tlic full right of the Legislature 
to now mould and regulate the lornier, in all tliat does nit involve existing 
interests, iqioii lar slighter reasons of convenience.” 

The sixty years that have elapsed since Ilallam wrote these sentences 
have hot, 1 believe, weakened the force of opinion in favour of either 
of In's conclusions. t The notions which he found common then arc 
common now. Practically no man is alarmed for private property 
merely on account of new adjustments of corporate property. 

57. Another argument wdiich I believe to be a recent invention, 
and whicli at all events Las been used tid of late years, is 

that interference with endowments will stop gifts to piihlic uses. 1 
have often asked, but have never been told, on what evidence such a 
suggestion is founded. To me it appears that dll probability and all 
evidence is the other way. I have several times in words and writing 
during the slast fifteen years stated publicly my reasons for so 
thinking.! A few weeks ago I laid them in a very brief shape 
before the Charitable Trusts Commission, and was glad to find them 
supported by the latest experience 'of the Charity Commissioners. 

^ Const. Hist., vol. i. p. 103. ^ 

+ Mr. J. S. Mill discusses the question with greater fullness and admirable lucidity, 
and with the same general conclusions. — Dwertations, vol. i. p. 1. 

X Sco “ I)ead Hand,” pjK 122, 224. 
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The question is one of considerable interest, but space will not permit 
me to enlarge on it further now. 

58. Tie nine Commissioner^ who signed the Report are clearly of 
opinion that the State lias a right at any time to disestablish and 
disendow the Companies of London, provided the just claims of 
existing members to compensation be allowed.^^ But they do not 
recommend that course. “ We are of opinion, they say, 

That\lie State should intervene for the purposes of — 

‘* 1. Preventing the ulionation of the property. 

2. Securing the permanent Mpplicati(»n of a considerable portion of tlio 
corporate income thence arising to useful purposes. 

‘‘ 3. D(!claring neiv* trusts in eas(‘s 'whicli a better application of the 
trust income of the Companies has become desirable.” 

AVhe^ they come to further details they recommend — 

“ •!. Publication of accounts. 

“ b. That admissions to the Ijivcry llafi slnill not confer the Parliamentary 
fraiicluse as is now the ca.s^'. *• * 

t). A reorgaiiizatii)!! of the constitution of the Companies where 
practicable.” ^ * , , 

« 

These are the main rcconimendatiorfs, and it is proposed to work 
them out by the now familiar machinery of a Commission, which I 
presume would operate by way of Parliamentary scheme. 

59. Nobody wlio has followed wjth approval the arguments brought 
to prove that the Companies and their property are of a public 
character will think that these proposals go too far in the direction 
of cneroacliinent on the Coni])anies. As regards No. 3 and No. 4, 1 
would far sooner sec such an altcraticwi of the general law relating 
to endowments as would avoid the necessity of dealing with separate 
groui)s by separate niaehiiiery. But in the present bad state of the law, 
alterations of which have been proposed and defeated for 50 years, we 
must be thankful if we can get a good privilegium in a strong case. 
As regards No. G, I believe that reorganization will not be found 
practicable,* at least in most eases; and 1 think that any measure 
will he defective that does not provide for the dissolution of Com- 
panies in all proper eases. Wherever Companies have become mere 

clubs I think they sTioiildlose their charters^ There seems to me to 

be good ground for depriving of their charters those Companies who 
have ceased to per^prm the whole or the great bulk of the functions 
■which they undertook. And if funds now belonging to diflfereut 
Companies are to be devoted to the same or like objects, a common 
management will be necessary to av^id confusion and.Vastc. • * 

60. On tlie other hand, those who have formerly advocated a 
sweeping destruction of the Companies^ will probably be convinced 
by the disclosures now made that such an operation would be very 
rough and unjusft. ,Therd are great differences in. the position of 

* So, it would seem, Jo the Dissentient Commissioners, p. 70. 
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different Companies ; in many, if not in all, of the Companies there 
is a mixture of objects which it \Yould not be right to treat all in the 
same way : and there are personal interests, either in actuail enjoy- 
ment or immediately in prospect, which should not be disturbed or 
disappointed. Then things must be the subject of careful enquiry, 
and it is only after they have been thoroughly thrashed out, that any 
action, except provisional action, can be taken without risk of well- 
founded discontent. ^ 

61. I will only touch one more topic. Admitting that only right- 
ful legislative action is proposed, is it necessary or expedient ? The 
Dissentients say : * We think that objects of acknowledged public 
utility arc more likely to be promoted by the spontaneous action of 
the Courts than by schemes forced upon the Companies by a Com- 
mission.^^ I must say that the present activity of many Companies is 
the most agreeable chapter, in the Report. I am not acquainted 
with the interior of ^ly of them : but I sPiippose that, like other 
composite bodies, they have their reforming and their conservative 
parties. 1 shoqld guess that fha interest 'lately mahifested in their 
affairs by the world outsMe had strengthened the hands of the 
reformers, and had increased the amount of reform. However that 
may be, the amount of public work now undertaken by the more 
opulent Companies is very substantial. Moreover, nobody who has 
been much versed in the administration of endowments can fail to 
bear'ln mind the immense difficulty of turning them to good effect, 
and keeping them so at work. And yet I cannot share the opinion 
expressed by the three Comftiissioners, nor do^ I tlfink it will be 
generally accepted. Considering that there arc periods of supineness 
as well as of activity both among trustees of endowments and among 
the public ; coiijsidering the recent date of much of the activity now 
relied on; its still imperfect extent; the amount of friction and 
leakage shown by the .€100,000 a year which is spent in manage- 
ment ; the large proportion still spent in feasting and decorations ; 
the fact that people do not enter the Companies with the object of 
becoming managers of public endowments, ];)ut for other objects which 
they must naturally prefer ; the entire exclusion of other Londoners, 
among whom the property mostly lies, ^and whom its wise applica- 
tion mainly affects, from a voice in its application : I would 
rather rely on fixed trusts, on publicity of accounts, on governing 
bodies selected with a view to administration, aiid on responsibility 
to legal tribun'dls, than' I would on the spontaneous action of the 
Companies, however generously they may^be disposed at the present 
time. t , 

• Arthur Hobhouse. 

. * Reix)rt, p. 76. , • 
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I P we should cvei' take occasion to say of Dr. Jolmson^s Preface to 
Shakspcare what he himj^elf said of a similar production of the 
poet Rowe^s^ “ that it does not discover much profundity or penetra- 
tion/^ wc ought in common fairness always to add that nobody else 
has ever written about Shakspearc one-half so entertainingly. If this 
^statement bo questioned^ let the doubter, before reviling the rcviewcf, 
re-read the preface, and if, after he has done s(i, he still demurs, we 
shall be content to withdraw the observation, which, indeed, has only 
been made for the f)urpo§c of introducing a quotation from the preface 
itself. 

In that document, Dr. Johnson, with that unrivalled stateliness of 

his, writes follows ' The poet of whose works I have^undertaken 

the revision may now begin to assume the dignity of an ancient, and 
claim the privilege of established fame and prescriptive veneration. 
He has long outlived his century, the term commonly fixed as the 
test of literary merit.” 

The whirligig of . time has brought in his revenges. The Doctor 
himself has been dead his century. He died on the 13th of December 
1784. Come, let us criticise him. 

Our qualifications far this high office need not be investigated 
curiously. 

“ Criticism, writes Johnson in. the 60th Idler ^ ‘‘ is 4 study by which men 
grow important and formidable at a very small expense. The power of 
invention has been conferred by nature upon few, and the labour of learning 
those sciences which may by mere labour be obtained, is too great to bo 
willingly endured; but every man call exert such judgment as he has upon 
the works of others ; and he whom nature has made weak, and idleness keeps 
ignorant, may yet suppeJirt his vanity by the name of a critick.” 

To proceed with our task by the method of comparison is to 
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pursue a course open to grave objection, yet it is forced upon us 
when we' find, as we lately did, a writer in the Times newspaper, in 
the course of a not very discriminating review of Mr. FroilWe^s recent 
volumes, casually remarking, as if it admitted of no more doubt than 
the day's price of consols, that Carlyle was a greater man than 
Johnson. It is a good thing to be positive. To be positive in your 
opinions and selfish in your habits is the best recipe, if not for hap- 
piness, at all events for that far more attainable comlnodi^y, comfort, 
with which we are acquainted. A noisy man,^^ sang poor Cowper, 
who could not bear anything louder than the hissing of a tea-urn, 
"A noisy man is always in thcfight,^^ and a positive man can seldom 
be proved wrong. Still in literature it is very desirable to preserve 
a moderate measure of independence, and we therefore make^bold to 
ask whether it is as plain' as the old hill of Howth,^^ that Carlyle 
was a greater man ‘ithan'iTohnson ? Is not the precise contrary the 
truth ? No abuse of Carlyle need be Idoked for here or from me. 
When a man of gen\us an^ of letters happens to have any striking 
virtues, such as purity, .tenlpcrance, honesty, the novel task of 
dwelling on them has such attraction .for us, that we are content to 
leave the elucidation of his faults to his personal friends, and to stern, 
unbending moralists like Mr. Edmund Yates and the World news- 
paper.* To love Carlyle is, thanlis to Mr. Eroude’s superhuman ideal 
friendship, a task of much heroism, almost tperiting a pension 
still it is quite possible for the candid and truth-loving soul. But a 
greater than Johnson he most certainly was not. 

There is a story in Boswell of an ancient teggar-woman who 
whilst asking an alms of the Doctor described .herself to him, in a 
lucky moment for her pocket, as an old struggler.'^ Johnson, his 
biographer <;clls us, was visibly affected. The phrase sbick to his 
memory and was frequently applied to himself. I too/^ so he 
would say, am aii old struggler.^^ So too, in all conscience, was 
Carlyle. The struggles of Johnson have .long been historical — those 
of (Carlyle have just become so. Wc are interested in both. To 
be indifferent would be inhuman. Both men, had great endowments, 
tempestuous natures* hard lots. They were not amongst Dame 
Fortune's favourites. They had t© fight their way. 
took they took by storm. But, and here <s a difference indeed, 
Johnson came off victorious, Carlyle did not. ^ 

Boswcll'.s book is an arch of triumph^ through which, as we read, we 
see his hero passing into eternal fame, to take up his place with those 

" Dead ])ut sceptred sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their^urns. ** 

Froude’s book is a tomb over which the lovers of Carlyle's genius 
will never cease to shed tender but regretful teftrs. 

* “The late Mr. C.nJyle was a brute and a boor .” — The Worl*!^ October 29, 1884. 
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We doubt whether tlicre is in English literature a more trium- 
phant book than Boswell’s. ^ What materials for tragedy are 
wanting ? • Johnson was a man of strong passions, unbending spirit, 
violent temper, as poor as a church-mouse and as proud as the 
proudest of church dignitaries ; endowed with the strength of a 
coal-heaver, the courage of a lion, and the tongue of Dean Swift, he 
could knock down booksellers and silence bargees ; he w^as melancholy 
almost to madness, '^radically wretched, indolent, blinded, diseased. 
Poverty was long his portion ; not that genteel poverty that is some- 
times behind-hand with its rent, but that hungry poverty that does 
not know where to lotok for its dinno;. • Against all these things had 
this old struggler to contend ; over all these things did this old 
struggle!' prevail. Over even the fear of death, the giving up of 
this intellectual bcing,^^ wdiich had haunted his gloomy fancy for a 
lifetime, he seems finally to have prevailed, a^id to have met his 
end as a brave man should. 

Carlyle, wu’iting to his wife, sajs, and truthfully enough, 
The more the devil worries me the /norc I wring him by the 
nose ; ” but then if the devjPs was the oiily nose that was wrung 
in the transaction, w'hy need Carlyle cry out so loud ? After 
hiiffeting one^s w^ay through the storm- tossed pages of Fronde's 
Carlyle ” — in which the universe is’ stretched upon the rack because 
^ food disagrees with man and cocks crow, with what thankfulness 
and reverence do w e read once again the leitcr in which Johnson 
tells Mrs. Thrale how he has been called to endure, not dyspepsia 
or sleeplessness, blit paralysis itself : 

‘‘ On ]\If)n(lay I sat for my j^icture and walked a considerahle way witli 
little inconvenience. In the afternoon and evening I felt myself light and 
easy, and btfgaii to plan schemes of life. Thus I went to l)ed, and, in a short 
time, waked and sat uj), as has long been my custom ; when I felt a confusion 

in my head which lasted I suppose about half a minute; I was alarmed and 
})raye!tl God that however He miglit afflict my body He would spare my 

understanding Soon after I perceived that 1 had suffered a paralytic 

stroke and that my spoecli was taken from rrte. I had no pain and so little 
dejection, in this dreadful state, that 1 wondered at my own apathy, and con- 
sidered that perhaps deirtli itself, when it should yonie, would excitt; less 
horror than seems now to attend it. In order to rouse the vocal organs I 

took two grains I then w^^nt to bed, and, strange as it may seem, 1 

think, slept. When I fuw light it was time I should contrive what 1 should 
do. Though God stopped my speech, He left me my hand. I enjoyed a 
nmrey wliioh was not granted . to rny dear friend Lawrence, who now 
perhaps overlooks me, as 1 am writing, and rejoices that J have ^vhat 
he wanted. My first note was necessarily to my servant, who came in 
talking, and could not iininediaUly comprehend why he should rend what I 

put into liis hands How this will be reepived by you I know not. I 

hope you will sympathize with me ; tut perhaps 

* mistress, gracious, mild and good, 

Cries — Is be dumb ? ’Tis time be shoii’d.^ 

I suppose you may wish to know how iny disease is treated by the 
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physicians. They put a blister upon my back, and two from my ear to my 
throat, one* on a side. The blister'on the back has done little, and those on 
the throat have not risen. 1 bullied and*bounced (it sticks to oiULla.st sand), 
and compelled the apothecary to make his salve according to the Edinburgh 
dispensatory, that it might adliero better. I have now two on my own 
prescription. They likewise give me salt of hartshorn, which I take with no 
great confidence ; but I am satisfied that what can be done is done for 
me. I am almost ashamed of this querulous letter, but now it is written let 
it go.’' / 

This is indeed tonic and bark for the mind. 

There is an old-fashioned book, still known to the curious, and 
which sixty years ago enjoye.d considerable popularity, called " The 
Miseries of Human Life, or the*Groans of Timothy Testy and Samuel 
Sensitive, with a few Supplementary Sighs and Posthumous Groans 
from Mrs. Testy, as overheard by the Ilev. James Beresford.^^ I 
cannot help thinking that in early life Mr. Froude must have read 
these volumes, and hid hisi^ fancy fired by tlicm. 

If, irritated by a comparison that ought never to have been thrust 
upon us, wc ask why it is thdt J:hc reader of Bosmdl finds it as hard 
to help loving Johnson as the* reader of Froude finds it hard to avoid dis- 
liking Carlyle, the answer must be that whilst the elder man of letters 
was full to overflowing with the milk of human kindness, the younger 
one was full to overflowing with something not nearly so nice ; and 
that whilst Jolinson was pre-eminently a reasonable man, reasonable ^ 
in all his demands and expectations, Carlyle was the most unreason- ^ 
able mortal that ever exhausted the patience of nurse, mother, or 
wife. • I 

Of Dr. Johnson^s affectionate nature nobody has written with 
nobler appreciation than Carlyle himself. Perhaps it is this divine 
feeling of affection, throughout manifested, that principally attracts 
us to Johnson. A true brother of men is he, and filial lover of 
the earth 

The day will come when it will be recognized that Carlyle, as a 
critic, is to be judged by what he himself corrected for the press, and 
not by splenetic entries in diaries, or^ whimsical extravagances in 

private conversation. • 

Of Johnson^s reasonableness nothing need be said, except that it 
is patent everywhere. His wife^s judgment wa^ a sound one — He 
is the most sensible man I ever mct.^' 

As for his brutality, of which at one 'time we used to hear a greht 
deal)*’ we cannot say of it wiiat Hookham Frere said of Landor^s 
immorality, that it was • 

Mere imaginary classicality 
Wholly devoid of cfiminal reality.” 

It was nothing of the sort. Dialectically the jjreat Doctor was a 
great brute. The fact is he had so accustomed himself to 
wordy warfare, that* he lost all sense of moral responsibility, and 
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cared as little for men's feelings as a Napoleon did for their lives. 
When the battle was over, the Tk)ctor frequently did w^hat no soldier 
ever did that Iliave heard tell of, apologized to his victims and drank 
wine or lemonade with them. It must also be remembered that for 
the most part his victims sought him out. They earac to be tossed 
and gored. And after all, are they so much to be pitied ? They have 
our sympathy, and the Doctor has our applause. I am not prepared 
to say, with the simpering fellow with weak legs whom David Cop- 
perfield met at Mr. Walerbrook's dinner table, that I would sooner 
be knocked tiowii by a man with blood than picked up by a- man 
without any; but, argumentatively speaking, I think it Avould be better 
for a man's reputation to be knocked down by Dr, Johnson than 
picked'up by Mr. Froude. 

Johnson's claim to be the best of our talkers cannot, on our present 
materials, be contested. Vor the most paat wt Jiave only talk about 
other talkers. Johnson's is matter of record. Carlyle no doubt was 
a great talker — m) man talked against talk or broke silence to ])raise 
it more eloquently than he, but unfortunately none of it is in evi- 
dence. All that Mr. Froude gives us is a sort of commiuation 
service writ large. We soon weary of it. Man docs not live by 
curses alone. 

An unhappicr prediction of a boy's future was surely never made 
I than that of Johnson's by his cousin Mr. Cornelius Ford, who said 
to the infant Samuel, V"ou will make your way the more easily in 
the w^orld as you ^re content to dispute no^man's claim to conversation 
excellence, and they will therefore more willingly allow your preten- 
sions as a writer." Unfortunate Mr. Ford. The man never breathed 
whose claim to conversation excellence Dr. Johnson did not dispute 
on every possible occasion, whilst, just because he was admittedly so 
good a talker, his pretensions as a writer have been occasionally 
sliglited. 

Johnson's personal character has generally been allowed to stand 
high. however, has not been submitted to recent tests. To be 
the first to " smell a fault " is tlie pride of the modern biographer. 
Boswell's artless pages afford useful hints not lightly to be disre- 
garded. During some jgortion of Johnson’s married life he had lodgings, 
first at Greenwich, afterwards at Hampstead. But he did not always 
go home o' nights; sometimes preferring to roam the streets with 
that vulgar ruffian Savage, who was isertainly » no fit company for 
him. He once actually quarrelled with Tctty," who, despite her 
ridiculous name, was a very sensible woman with a very sharp tongue, 
and for a season, like stars, they dwelt apart. Of the real merits of this 
dispute we must resign ourselves to ignorance. Th§ materials for its 
discussion do not exist; even Crokcr could not find them. Neither 
was our great moralist as sound as one would have liked to have seen 
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him in the matter of the payment of small debts. When he came 
to die, he remembered several of these outstanding acc^^unts ; but 
wbat assurance have wc that he remembered them all? One sum of 
j£l0 he sent across to the honest fellow from whom he had borrowed 
it, with an apology for his delay ; which, since it had extended over 
a period of twenty years, was not superfluous. I wonder whether he 
ever repaid Mr. Ihlly the guinea he once borrowed of him to give to 
a very small boy who had just been apprenticed to a printer. If ho 
did not, it was a great shame. That he was indebted to Sir Joshua 
in a small loan is apparent, from the fact that it was one of his 
three dying requests to that great man that he should release him 
from it, as, of course, the most amiable of painters did. The other 
two requests, it will be remembered, were to read his Bible, and not 
to use his brush on^ Sundays. The good Sir Joshua gave the desired 
promises with a full heart, for these two great men loved one 
another j but subsequently discovered the Sabbatical restriction not 
a little irksqme, and after' a while resumed Ids former practice, 
arguing with himself that' the Doctor really had no business to 
extract any such promise. The point is a nice one, and perhaps ere 
this the two friends have met and discussed it in the Elysiau fields. 
If so, I hope the Doctor, grown angelical, kept his temper with 
the mild shade of Reynolds better than on the historical occasion 
when he discussed with him the question of strong drinks/^ * 

Against Garrick, Johnson undoubtedly cherished a smouldering 
grudge, which, however, lie* never allowed any one but himself to fan 
into flame. Ilis pique was natural. Garrick had been his pupil at 
Edial, near Lichfield — they had come up to town together with an 
easy united ^ fortune of fourpence — current coin o' the realm." 
Garrick soon had the world at his feet and garnered golden grain. 
Johnson became famous too, hut remained poor and dingy. Garrick 
surrounded himself with what only money can buy, good pictures 
and rare books. Johnson cared nothing for pictures — how should 
lie? he could not see them — but he did care a great deal about 
book.s, and the pernickety little player was chary about lending his 
splendidly hound rarities to his quondam preceptor. Our sympathies 
in this matter are entirely mth Garrick} Johnson was ode of the 

best men that ever lived, but not to lend books to. Like Lady 
, Slattern, be bad a most observant thumb." But Garrick has no 
real cause fOr complaint. Jc/hnson may have soiled his folios and 
sneered at his trade, but in life Johnsari loved Garrick, and in death 
embalmed his memory in a sentence which can only die with the 
English language : I am disappointed by that stroke of death, 
which has eclipc,ed the gaiety of nations, and impoverished the 
public stock of harmless pleasure.” 

Will it be believed that puny critics have been found to quarrel 
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with this colossal compliment on the poor pretext of its falsehood ? 
Garrick^s dgath, urgq these dullards, could not possibly have eclipsed 
the gaiety of nations, since he had retired from the stage months 
previous to his demise. When will mankind learn that literature is 
one thing and sworn testimony another. 

Johnson^s relations with Burke were of a more crucial character. 
The authoi\of llasselas ” and The English Dictionary can never 
have been really jealous of Garrick, or, in the very least, desirous of 
bringing down the house as Beverley ” or even HamleV^ but 
Burke had d(mc nobler tilings than those. He had made politics philo- 
sophical, and had at feast tried to clfeahsc them from the dust and 
cobwebs of party. Johnson, though he had never sat in tlie House of 
Commons, had yet, in liis capacity of an unauthorized reporter, put into 
the mouths of honourable members much better speeches than ever 
came out of them, and it^ is no secret that he #ould have liked to 
make a speech or two on his own account. Burke had made 
many. Harder stiJl to bear, there were •not wanting good judges to 
say that, in their opinion, Burke was a b(Ater talker th?iu the great 
Samuel himself. To cap it all* was not Burke a vile Whig ? The 
ordeal was an unusually trying one. Johnson emerges triumphant. 

Though by. no means disposed to hear men made much of, he 
always listened to praise of Burke with a boyish delight. He never 
Vvearied of it. When any new proof of Burke/s intellectual proAvess 
was brought to his notice, he would exclaim excitingly, Did we not 
always say he waS|a great man.’^ And jict how admirably did this 
poor scholar ])rcservc his independence and erpianimity of mind ! 
It was not easy to dazzle the Doctor. What a satisfactory story that 
is of Burke# showing Johnson over his fine estate at Bcaconsfichl, and 
expatiating in his exuberant style on its liberties, privfilegcs, case- 
ments, rights, and advantages,” and of the old Doctor, the tenant of 
a two-pair back ” somcAvliere off Fleet Street, peering cautiously 
about, criticising everything, and observiyg with much coolness : 

“ Non eqniflcm in video, miror niagis.” 

A friendship like this could be disturbed .but by deatli, and 

accordingly we read : 

Mr. Langton one clny during Johnsonlslast illness found Mr. Burke and 

four or five more friends sitting with Johnson. Mr. Burke said to him, ‘ I am 
afraid, sir, such a number of us. piay be r>pprcssive to 3'ou.’ ‘ No, s-ir,’ said 

»rolmson, ‘ it is not so; and I must be in a wretched state indeed when your « 
company would not be a delight to me,’ Mr. Burke, in a trefnulous voice, 
expressive of being very tenderly affected, -replied, ‘ My dear sir, you liave 
always been too good to me.’ Immediately afterwards ho went away. This 
was the last circumstance in the acquaintance of these two eminent men.* 

But this is a welkAVorn theme, though, like somp other well-worn 
themes, still profitable for edification or rebuke. A hundred years 
can make no difference to a character like Johnson^s, or to a 
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biographjr like Boswell’s. We are not to be robbed of our conviction 
that this man, at all events, was both great and good. 

Johnson the author is not always fairly treated. Phrases arc 
convenient things to hand about^ and it is as little the custom to 
inquire into their truth as it is to read the letterpress on bank-7iotcs. 
We are content to count bank-notes, and to repeat phrases. , One of 
these phrases is, that whilst everybody reads Boswell, nqbody reads 
Johnson. The facts arc otherwise. Everybody does not read Boswell, 
and a great many people do read Johnson. If it be asked what do 
the general public know of Johnson’s nine volumes octavo ? I reply, 
Beshrew the general public ! What in the name of the Bodleian has 
the general public got to do with literature ? The general ])ublic 
subscribes to Mudic, and has its intellectual, like its lacteal sustenance, 
sent round to it in carts. On Saturdays these carts, laden with 
^'recent works in cferculaKou,^^ traverse thq Uxbridge Road; on Wed- 
nesdays,, they toil up Ilighgate Hill,’and if we may believe the reports 
of travellers, they are oecasioMlly seen rushing through the wilds of 
Camberwell and bumpvig*ovcr Blaekhcath. It is not a question of 
the general public, but of the lovers of letters. Do Mr. Browning, 
Mr. Arnold, Mr. Lowell, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Stephen, Mr. Morlcy, 
know their Johnson ? To doubt would bo disloyalty,’^ And what 
these big men know in their big way hundreds of little men know 
in their little way. We have no writer with a more genuine literary^ 

flavour about him than the great Cham of literature. No man of 
letters loved letters better than he. lie knew literature in all its 
branches — he had read books, he liad written books, lie had sold 
books, he had bought hooks, and he had borrowed them. Sluggish 
and inert in all otlicr directions, he pranced through libraries. lie 
loved a catalogue ; he delighted in an index. He was, to employ a 
happy phrase of Dr, Holmes, at home amongst books, as a stable-boy 
is amongst horses. He cared intensely about the future of litera- 
ture and the fate of litci^ary men. I respect Millar,” he once 
exclaimed ; he has raised the price of literature.” Now Millar was 
a Scotchman. Eveq Horne Tooke was not to stand in the pillory : 

No, no, the dog has too much literature for that.” The only time 
the author of Rasselas ” met the autho^ of the Wealth of 
Nations ” witnessed a painful scene. The English moralist gave the 
Scotch one the lie direct, and the Scotch moralist applied to the 
English oiie a phrase which iwould have done discredit to the lips of 
a costermonger ; but this notwithstanding, when Boswell reported 
that Adam Smith preferred rhyme to blank verse, Johnson hailed 
the news as enthusiastically as did Cedric the Saxon the English 
origin of the bravest knights in the retinue of the Norman king. 

Did Adam say that ? ” he shouted : I love him for it. I could 
hug him.” Johnson no doubt honestly believed he held George HI. 
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in rcvereiice/but really he did not care a pins fee for all the crowned 
heads of E^iropc. All his reveredee was reserved for poor scholars/' 
When a small boy in a wherry, on whom had devolved the arduous 
task of rowing Johnson and his biographer across the Thames, said 
he would give all he had to know about the Argonauts, the Doctor 
was much pleased, and gave him a double fare. He was ever an 
advocate of the spread of knowledge amongst all classes and both 
sexes. His devotion to letters has received its fitting reward, the 
love and respect of all lettered hearts.” 

Considering him a^ little more in detail, we find it plain that he 
was a poet of no mean order. His resonant lines, informed as they 
often are with the force of their author s character — his strong sense, 
his fortitude, his gloom — take possession of the memory, and suffuse 
themselves through one's entire system of thought. A poet spouting 
his own versos is usually » figure to be avoided'; but one could be 
content to be 130 next birtlnhiy to have heard Johnson recite, in his 
fuft sonorous voices, and with his sta^-oiy elocution, l^he Vanity of 
Human Wishes." When he came to the following lines, he usually 
broke down, and who can wonder ? — 


Procoed, illustrious youth, 

A 11(1 virtue guard thco to the throne of trutli ! 
V«‘t sliould thy Houl indulge the geii’rous heat 
Till eaptivo science yichls lior hwfc rctreJit j 

isUouia leasou guide thee with her brightest ray, 

And ])<jur on misty doubt resistless day ; 

Should no false kindness lure to Icose delight, 
No*’ praise, relax, uor difliculty fright ; 

Should tempting novelty thy cell refrain, 

And sloth elluso her opiate fumes in vain ; 
Should beauty blunt on fo])s her fatal dart, 

Nor claim the triumph of a lettered lieart ; 
Should no disease thy tori>id veins invade, 

Nor mclancholy’a phantoms haunt thy shade ; 
Vet liopo not life from grief or danger free, 

Nor think the doom of man revers’d for thee. 
Deign on the passing worhl to turn thine eyes, 
And pause a while from letters to be wise : 
T'here mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Tojl, envy, want, the pation and the gaol. 

See nations, slowly wise and meanly just^ 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust 
If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 

Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo’s cud.” 


If tbis be not poetry, may the name perish ! 

In another style, the stanzas on the, young heir's majority have 
such great merit as to tempt one to say that the author of The 
Jolly Beggars," llobert Burns himself,' might have written them. 
Here are four of them : — * 

“ Lobsen’d from tte minor’s tether, 

Free to mortgage or to sell ; 

Wild as wind and light as feather, 

Hid the sons of thrift farewell. 

D 
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, “ Call the Betseys, Kates, and .Tennies, 

All the names that banish care. 

Lavish of your gramlsive’s guineas, 

Show the spirit of an lieir. 

“ Wealth, my lad, was noade to wander, 

Let it wander as it will ; 

Call the jockey, call the pander, 

Bid them come and take their fill. 

“ When the bonny blade carouses, 

Pockets full and spirits higli — 

Whab .are acres? what arc houses ? 

Only dirt — or wet or dry.” 

Johnson's prologuevS, and his lines on the death of Robert Levet, 
are well known. Indeed it is only fair to say that our respected 
friend, the General Public, frecpiently has Johnsonian tags on its 
tongue : — 

“ Slow rises worth by ]>ovcrty depressed.” 

Th*4 unco^piercd lord of pleasure and of pain.” 

“ He lelt the iiairie at which tlie world grew pale 

To point a moial or adorn a* tale.” 

“ Death, kind nahare’s signal of retreat.” 

“ Ptanting^time toiled after him in vain.” 

All these arc Johnson's, who, though he is not, like Gray, wliom 
he hated so, all quotations, is yet oftener in men's mouths than they 
perhaps wot of. 

Johnson's tragedy, Irene," need not detain us. It is unreadable ; 
and to quote liis own sensible word.s, it is useless to criticize whar 
nobody reads." It was indeed the expressed opinion of a con- 
temporary called Pot, that^^Grene" was the fincst|tragedy of modern 
times ; but on this judgment of Pot's being made known to Johnson, 
he was only heard to mutter, “ If Pot says so. Pot lies," as no doubt 
he did. • 

Johnson's Latin Verses have not escaped the condemnation of 
scholars. Whose have ? The true mode of critical approach to copies 
of Latin verse is by the question — How bad arc they ? Croker took 
the opinion of the Marquess Wellesley as to the degree of badness 
of Johnson's Latin Exercises. Lord Wellesley, as became so dis- 
tinguished an Etonian, felt the solemnity of the occasion, and, after 
bargaining for secresy, gave it as his opinion that they were all very 
bad, but that some perhaps were worse than tothers. To 'this judg- 
ment I have nothing to add. 

As a writer of English prose, Johnson has always enjoyed a great, 
albeit a sdmewhat awful reputation. ’ In childish memories he is 
constrained to be associated with dust and dictionaries, and those 
provoking obstacles to a boy's reading — long words." It would be 
easy to select from Johnson's writings numerous passages written in 
that essentially vicious style to which the name Johnsonese has been 
cruelly given ; hut the searcher could not fail to find many passages 
guiltless of this charge. The characteristics of Johnson’s prose style 
are colossal good sense, though with a strong sceptical bias, good 
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tumour, vigorous language, and^movcment from point to point, wliirli 
can onl^ be compared to the * measured tread of a well-drilled 
company of soldiers. Here is a passage from the Preface to 
Shakspeare : — 

‘‘Notes iiro often necossiiry, but they are necessary evils. Let him that is 
yet unacejuainted with the powers of Shakspeare, and who desires to feel the 
highest pl.i*asure that the drama can give, read every play from the first scone 
to the last, with utter negligence of all hia commentators. When his fancy 
is once on the wing, let it not stoop at correction or explanation. When liis 
attention is strongly engaged, let it disdain alike to turn aside to the name of 
Theobald and of Popo^. Let him road "through brightness and obscurit}^, 
througli integrity and corruption ; let him preserve liis comprehension of the 
dialogue and his interest in the fable. And when the pleasures of novelty 
liave ceased, let him attempt exactness and reacl the commentators.*’ 

'Where are we to find better sense, or \Jiucli ibetter English? 

In the pleasant art of chaffing au author Johnson has hardly an 
equal. Dc (iuiucoy too oftbri overdoes^t. Macaulay seldom fails to 
excite sympathy with his victim. Iu*playfulncss, Mr. Arnold perhaps 
surpasses the Doctor, but theu the latter's playfulness is always leonine, 
whilst Mr. Arnold's is surely, sometimes, just a trifle kittenish. Au 
example, no doubt a very good one, of Johnson's humour must be 
allowed me. Soame Jenyiis, in liis book on the Origin of Evil," 
had imagined that as wc have not only animals for food, but choose 
some for our diversion, the same privilege may be allowed to some 
beings aboVe us who may deceive, torment, or destroy us for the 
ends only of thefr own pleasure." 

On this hint writes onr merry Doctor as follows : — 

“ I cann«t resist the temptation of contemplating this analogy, wliicli 1 
think he might have carried farther, very much to the aJvantago of his 

argument, lie might .liavc aliowu that tlicse ‘ huntets, whose game is man,’ 

have many sports an.alogous to our own. As wo drown wheli)s or kittens, 
they amuse themselves now and then Avith sinking a ship, and stand round 
the fields of Blenheim, or the walls of Pragme, as Ave encircle a cockpit. As 
Ave shoot a bird flying, they take a man in the midst of his business or 
pleasure, and knock him down ^ith an apoplexy. Some of them perhaps are 
vertuosi, and delight in the operations of an asthma, as a human philosopher 
in the efifects of the air-pump. M^ny a merry bout have these frolick beings 
at the vicissitudes of a«i ague, and good sport it is to see a man tumble Avith 
an epilepsy, and revive, and tumble again, and all tliis he knoAva not AA^hy. 
The paroxysms of the gout «an<^ stone must undoubtedly make high mirth, 
especially if the play be a little, dh^ersified with the blunders tmd puzzles ol' 
the blind and deaf. .... One sport the merry malice of these beings has 
found means of enjoying, to Avhith we have nothing equal or similar. They 
now and then catch a mortal, proud of his parts, and flattered either by tlic 
submission of those who court his kfndness, or the notice of those who suffer 
him to court theirs. A head thus- prepared for the reception of false opinions, 
and the projection of vain designs, they easily fill with^idle notions, till, in 
time, they make their plaything an author ; their first diversion commonly 
begins with an ode or an epistle, then rises perhaps to a political irony, and 
is at last brought to its height by a treatise of philosophy. Then begins the 
poor animal to entangle himself in sophisms and to flounder in absurdity.” 

i> 2 
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The author of the philosophical treatise " A Free Inquiry into the 
Nature and Origin of Evil^^ did not ’'at all enjoy this ^^mejgry bout 
of the ^^frolick” Johnson. 

The concluding paragraphs of Johnson’s Preface to his Dictionary 
arc historical prose ; and if we are anxious to find passages fit to 
compare with tliem iu the melancholy roll of their cadences and in 
their grave sincerity and manly emotion, we must, I think, take a 
flying jump from Dr. Johnson to Dr. Newman. 

For sensible men the world offers no better reading than the 
Lives of the Poets.’’ They afford an admirable example of the 
manner of man Johnson was. ^Phe subject was suggested to him by 
the booksellers, wliQm as a body he never abused. Himself the 
son of a bookseller, he respected their ealling. If they treated 
him with civility, he responded suitably. If they were rude to him, 
he knocked them down."' These ^vorthies chose their own poets. 
Johnson remained indifferent. He kruiw everybody’s poetry, and 
was always ready to write anybody’s Life. If he knew the facts of 
a poet’s life, and his knowledge was enormous on such subjects, he 
found room for them ; if he did not, he sui)plied their place with 
his own vshrewd reflections and sombre philosophy of life. It tlius 
comes about that Johnson is every bit as interesting when he is 
writing about Sprat, or Smith, or Fenton, as he is when he has got 
Milton or Gray in hand. He is also much less provoking. My 
own favourite Life is that of Sir Richard Blackmore. 

Hie poorer the poet the kindlier is the treatrpent he receives. 
Johnson kept all his rough words for Shakspeare, Milton, and Gray. 

In this trait, surely an amiable one, he was much resembled by 
that emincivt man, the late Sir George Jcssel, whose civility to a 
barrister was always in inverse ratio to the barrister’s practice ; and 
whose friendly zeal in helping young and nervous practitioners over 
the stiles of legal difficulty was only equalled by the fiery 
enthusiasm with w^hich he thrust back the Attorney and Solicitor 
General and people of that sort. 

As a political thinker Johnson has not had justice. He has been 
lightly dismissed as the last of the old-world Tories. He was 
nothing of the sort. His cast of political tthought is shared by 
thousands to this day. He represents that vast army of electors 
,, whom ncitjier canvasser nor caucus has ever yet cajoled or bullied 
into apollihg-bootb. Newspapers may scold — platforms may shake — 
whatever circulars can do may be done, all that placards can tell 
may be told ; but the fact remains that one-third of every con- 

stituency in the realm shares Dr. Johnson’s “narcotic indifference” 

and stays away. ^ 

It is of course impossible to reconcile all Johnson’s recorded utter- 
ances with any one view of anything. When crossed in conversation 
or goaded by folly he was, like the prophet Habakkuk (according to 
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Voltaire), oapahh du tout. But his domioant tone about politics was 
somethii^ of this sort. Provided a man lived in a state which guar- 
anteed him private liberty and secured him public order, he was very 
much of a knave or altogether a fool if he troubled himself further. 
To go to bed when you wish, to get up when yon like, to cat and 
drink and read what you choose, to say across your port or your tea 
whatever occurs to you at the moment, and to earn your living as 
best you may — this is what Dr. Johnson meant by private liberty. 
Plcet Street open day and night — this is what lie meant by public 
order. Give a sensible man these, and take all the rest, the world 
goes round. Tyranny was a bugbe^*. * Either the tyranny was bear- 
able, or it was not. If it was bearal)le, it did not matter, and as soon 
as it became unbearable the mob cut *olf the tyrant’s head, and wise 
men went home to their dinner. To views of this sort he gave em- 
phatic utterance on the ^well-known occasCon vvflcn he gave Sir Adam 
Eergusson a bit of his mind. Sir Adam had innocently enough 
observed that the Crown had too much power. Thereupon Johnson : 

Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig. Wliy ;fll this cliildish jealousy of the 
j)owor of the Crown ? The Crown has not power enough. When 1 sfiy that 
all governments are alike, I consider that in no government power can be abused 
long ; mankind will not bear it. If a sovereign oppresses his people, they will 
rise and out olT his liead. There is a remedy in human nature against tyranny 
that will keep us safe under every foriii of government.” 

This is not and never was the language of Toryism. It is a much more 
intellectual ism.” It is indiflbrciitism. So, too, in his able pamphlet 
'' The False Alai|n,” which had reference to Wilkes and the Middlesex 
Election, though he no doubt attempts to deal with the constitutional 
aspect of tlie question, the real strength of his case is to be found in 
passages like the following : — 

“ The grievance which has produced all tliis tempest of outrage, tlic oppres- 
sion in which all other op{)ression.s is included, tho invasion whicli has loft us 
no property, the alarm tliat suffers no patriot to sleep in quiet, is comprised in 
a vote of the House of Commons, by Avhicii«the freeholders of Middlesex are 
<leprived of a Briton’s birthright — representation in l^irliament. They have, 
indeed, received the usual writ of election ; but that writ, alas ! was malicious 
mockery ; they were insulted with the form, but denied the reality, for there 
was onc^man excepted from theb’ choice. The character of the man, thus 
latally excepted, I hav<p no purpose to delineate. Lampoon itself would dis- 
dain to speak ill of him of whom no man speaks well. Every lover of liberty 
stands doubtful of the fate of posterity, because the chief county in England 
cannot take its representative from a gaol” • , • 

^ Temperament was of course at the bottom of this indifference. 
Johnson was of melancholy humour and jgrofoundly sceptical. Cyui- 

cal he was not — he loved his fellow -men — Kis days were full of 

• Little, nameless, unremembered acl^ 

Of kindness and of love.” 

But he was as difficult to rouse to enthusiasm about humanity as is 
Mr. Justice Stephen. He pitied the poor devils, but he did not 
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believe in them. They were neither happy nor wise, and ^he saw no 
reason to Tbelievc they would ever t become either. Leave me 
alone/' he cried to the sultry mob, bawling Wilkes and fiiberty.'^ 
I at least am not ashamed to own that I care for neither the one 
nor the other." 

No man, however, resented more fiercely than Johnson any unneces- 
sary interference with men who were simply going their own way. 
The Highlanders only knew Gaelic, yet political wiseacres were to be 
found objecting to their having the Bible in their own tongue. John- 
son flew to arms : he wrote one of his monumental letters ; the oppo- 
sition was quelled, and the Gflelogot his Bible. So too the wicked 
interference with Irish enterprise, so much in vogue during the last 
century, infuriated him. Sir," he said to Sir Thomas Robinson, 
you talk the language of a savage. What, sir ! would you prevent 
any people from feeding" tl'cmselvcs, if by any honest means they 
can do so?" , 

Were Johnson to come to life again, total abstainer as he often 
was, he would i expect denounce the principle involved in Local 
Option." I am not at all sure he would not borrow a guinea from a 
bystander, and become a subscriber to the Property and Labour 
Defence League;" aiul though it is notorious that he never read any 
book all through, and never could be got to believe that anybody else 
ever did, he would, 1 think, read a larger fraction of Mr. Spencer's 
pamphlet, " IMan versus the State,'* than of any other recent work 
In circulation.*' The state of^ the Strand, when two vestries are at 
work upon it, would, 1 am sure, drive him into open^ rebellion. 

As a letter- writer, Johnson has great merits. Let no man despise 
the epistolary art. It is said to be extinct. I doubt it. Good 
letters were always scarce. It docs not follow that because our 
grandmothers wrote long letters, they all wrote good ones, or that 
nobody nowadays writes good letters because most people write 
bad ones. Johnson wrote letters in two styles. One was monu- 
mental — more suggestive of tile chisel than the pen. In the other 
there arc traces of the same style, but, like the old Gothic archi- 
tecture, it has grown (]iomesticated, and become the fit vehicle of 
plain tidings of joy and sorrow — of affection, wit, and fancy.. The 
letter to Lord Chesterfield is the most celebrated example of the 
monumental style. Prom the letters to ^ Mrs. Thrale many good 
CAamples of the domesticated gtyle might be selected. One must 
suffice : — 

• 

Qiieeney has been a good girl, and wrote me a letter. If Burney said she 
would write, she told you a fib. fcihe writfis nothing to me. She can write 
home fast enough. I have a good mind not to tell her that Dr. Bernard, to 
whom I had recominefided her novel, speaks of it with great commendation, 
and that the copy which she lent me has been read by Dr. Lawrence three 
times over. And yet Nf^hat a gipsy it is. She no more minds me than if I 
were a Branghtoii. Pray, speak to Queeney to write again Now you 
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think yourselC the first writer in the world for a letter about nothing. Can 
you write such a letter as this ? So yiiscellancous, with such noble*, disdain of 
regularity, ftke Shakspeare’s works; such graceful negligence of transition, 
like the ancient enthusiasts. The pure voice of Nature and of Friendship. 
Now, of whom shall I proceed to speak? of whom but Mrs. Montague ? 
Having mentioned Shakspeare and Nature, does not the name of Montague 
force itself upon me ? Such were the transitions of the ancients, which now 
seem abrupt, because the intermediate idea is lost to modern understandings.” 
« 

But the extract had better end, for there are (I fear) modern 
understandings^^ who will not perceive the ^^intermediate idea^^ be- 
tween Shukspeare and Mrs. Montague, and to whom even the name 
of Branghton will suggest no meaning. 

Johnson’s literary fame is, in our judgment, as secure as his 
character. Like the stone which he placed over his father’s grave 
at Lichfield, and which it is shameful to think has l)ecn removed, it 
is too massy and strong,^^ to be ever nfyich Affected by the wind 
and weather of our literary^ atmosphere. Never, so he wrote to 

Mrs. Tlirale, let <!riticisms operate upon your face or your mind ; 
it is very rarely that an author is hurt bis critics. The blaze of 
reputation caTinot be blown out; but it often dies in the socket. 
Prom the author of ^ Pitzosborne’s Letters ^ I cannot think myself in 
much danger. I met him only onpe, about thirty years ago, and 
in some small dispute soon reduced him to whistle.^’ Dr. Johnson 
is ill no danger from anybody. None but Gargantua could blow 
him out, and he still burns brightly in his socket. 

flow long thi.^ may continue who can say ? It is a far cry to 
1985. Science may by that time have squeezed literature out, and 
the autlior of the Lives of the Poets ** may' be dirnlj^ rciueuibered 
as an odd ficllow who lived in the Dark Ages, and had a very credit- 
able fancy for making chemical experiments. On the other hand, the 
Spiritualists may be in possession, in which case the Cock Lane 
Ghost will occupy more of public attentiou than Boswell’s hero, who 
will, perhaps, be reprobated as the prgfane utteror of these idle 
words : ‘‘ Suppose I know a man to be so lame that he is absolutely 
incapable to move himself, and I find him in 9 , different room from 
that in which I left him, shall I puzzle myself with idle conjectures, 
that perh*aps His nerve^s have by some unknown change all at once 
become effective ? No, sir, it is clear how he got into a different 
room — he was carriedJ^ 

We here part company with Johnsoti, bidding him £b*most affec- 
tionate farewell, and leaving undisturbed possession of both 

place and power. His character will beaj investigation and some 
of his books perusal. The latter indeed may be submitted to his 
own test, and there is no truer one., A book, he wrote, should help 
us either to enjoy life or to endure it. His frequently do both. 

Augustine Bjrkell. 
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^I^HE attention of the English public has been drawn during the last 
_L few months to a nmyenicnt that has arisen in Germany for the 
purpose of acquiring colOTal possessions in countries over the sea. 
This movement is older than tliese few months, but it would not, 
perhaps, for a long time even yet have excited any interest among 
politicians outside Gennany, if it had not been shown in tlie 
present year that the German Government, and especially the 
Chancellor of the Empire, was disposed to support the movement 
with the power of the State. It is quite intelligible that the 
English public should follow tliis paovement with careful attention, and 
even with a certain feeling of disquiet, so long as it was still uncertain 
what importance it might assume for international commerce. It 
is therefore the more desirable to obtain as quickly as possible a clear 
understanding of the whole bearing of the question. For more than 
two centuries the German race in Europe has taken the chief part 
in trans-oceanic colonization and culture. Holland and England 
liavc founded the most flourishing and mdurlng colonies of modern 
times, and England in particular has, through the advantage of her 
maritime situation, the development of her fleet, and the maatery she 
has by long experience acquired in the art’ of colonizing, risen 
gradually to the position of undisputed leader in this field. England 
c*stands at tke head of a movement which has sprung in the first 
instance no doubt from the enterprise of individuals or of nations, 
but which is at the same time the outcome and expression of the 
collective development of Europe. ^Wheu we speak of colonizing,^ 
we always mean the extension of European culture, whether it be 
done by this or by that member of the family of European peoples, 
and just as we cannot recognize an equal right on the part of 
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Chinese or\ Negroes to found colonics, so we cannot think of an 
English, Dutch, or French colquy as being completely severed from 
all particfpation on the part of other European nations. Whatever 
may happen in this held will always be, within certain limits, of an 
international character and importance. For nowadays colonies arc 
no longer founded by the migration of peoples, but by the emigra- 
tion of individuals. 

Hence *it is that, though Germany never till a few weeks ago had 
a single square mile of colonial possession, her share in colonization 
has yet been long a very important one. Her political impotence 
did not permit hcr^ to do what otl>er' nations did every year — viz., 
acquire new territory for the surplus of her population. But 
meanwhile such a surplus had already existed for long, and had to 
seek outlets for itself without Government direction. The number 
and capacity of the German population^'^always permitted a great 
crowd of Germans to join as private persons in the colonizing move- 
ments which wore conducted by other countries on State means. 
Since the Dutch, English, and French settled in North America, 
Germans have continually shared in the work by which the great 
colonics of our time have been established there. The United States 
alone contain to-day more than 11,000,000 Germans, and in the veins 
of native-born Amerieans there flows a considerable admixture of 
German blood. Germans have gone in thousands to other foreign 
colonics, and contributed to their growth. But no attempt has been 
niade l)y them in the last hundred yciys to found an independent 
colony of their ol^n. 

Of course, hardly any European colony of importance has been 
founded for a long time now by any country except England, and, if 
we leave Algeria out of sight, it would appear as if tire German and 
Latin peoples of the Continent had in this century lost all expansive 
power. This fact is due to no hindrance by main force on the part 
of England, whose long habituation to an exclusive supremacy at sea 
lias certainly produced a Certain sensitiveness in the Englishman 
towards other nations — a sensitiveness which, as it seems to me, flows 
less from apprehension of future dangers than from satisfaction with 
the existing situation and the desire to preserve it undisturbed. 
Nevertheless, it was impossible for England to have caused the 
standstill of colonization am9ng Continental nations, because England, 
after her great colonial acquisitions at^the beginning of«this century^ 
was hardly in a position to do justice to new colonies, and could feel 
no need for new enterprises * of that sort, which would have led to 
entanglements in Europe. England acljuired vast territories in 
Asia, Australia, Africa, and* America without drawing the sword j 
year after year new ground was always falling subject to the 
Colonial Office, and she would have been possessed with the spirit 
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of an irrational child if she sought to employ her alreadj sutBcicntly 
taxed powers to prevent a colonization on the part of other nations 
which involved no danger to herself. England had tlicrf as little 
thought as slic has to-day of monopolizing traiis-oceaiiic colonization, 
nor in truth could she have such a thought. 

The explanation of the pause in colonization by the Continental 
Powers is to be discovered in two other facts. First, in the great 
absorbing power of the United States, which had no dfificulty in 
receiving almost all the Continental emigration, and, besides, offered^ 
better prospects to the emigrant than a new and still unopened terri- 
tory elsewhere could possibly do.c Secondly, in the unsettled and fer- 
menting condition of the chief Continental States at home, which 
gave themselves up mainly to agitatioTis on theoretical or prac- 
tical questions of home politics, of constitutions, and the like, and 
were therefore not favourably disposed cither to an expenditure of 
State resources in trans-oceanic enterprises, or to a great increase of 
the industry of the country. , Now, both these conditions arc pre- 
requisites of colonization : you must have a surplus of men in order 
to found agricultural colonics, and you must have a surplus of 
industrial products in order to found commercial colonies. And 
besides, an assured and firmly established political condition at home 
is necessary for a people who would permanently and independently 
employ such a surplus of men and products in trans-oceanic colonics. 
But while Continental nations have been mainly occupied since the 
end of the Napoleonic wars devising or carrying out new arrange- 
ments of political life, and while the political world hasfchad its attention 
engrossed with the situation at home, and never considered how the 
number of emigrants, especially from Germany, increased year by year, 
there was all ^hc time in process of development the most powerful 
incentive that has ever produced a colonizing movement. Since the 
third decade of our century, the network of railways and telegraphs 
has continually extended more and more widely over Europe, and 
one line of steamships after another has connected the shores of Europe 

with those of other parts of the earth. One consequence of this has 

been a rapid extension of the market for produce, and a second con- 
sequence a great increase of production. People were to ^all ap- 
pearance fighting in Europe for nothing but "popular rights and 
political theories, and yet there was growing up all the time a new 
"World, of practical forces whose importance was soon to eclipse the 
world of principles and doctrines. Besides England, continental 
countries like France, Belgium, Holland) and Germany, pushed into 
these markets of the world; and if the war of 1870 was kindled by 
the brand of* national ambition, there mingled with the conscious- 
ness that the very existence of Germany as a nation was in question, 
the further consciousness that the fusion and union of the economic 
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forces of the country for the struggle in the great markets of the 
I world were also in question. Thg issue of the war gave to Ger- 
many for tffe first time the possibility of organizing and unitiug 
these economic forces by political means. From that time forward 
Germany has been able to enter the markets of the world with 
the same weapons as other nations. 

Italy and Germany were the only great Powers of the Continent 
to which Qtht^r parts of the world remained hitherto shut for purposes 
of political (-olouization. All other great Powers, and even smaller 
Powers like Holland, Portugal, and Denmark, had their colonies beyond 
the sea; otlicrs, like Austria and Russia,* had fields for colonization 
on the Continent itself. Germany and Italy alone were confined to 
' boundaries centuries old. And yet the natural need for expansion 
w^as far greater with Germany than with most of the other European 
nations. While the increase of population ig Fraj^e was continually 
declining, it was regularly rising in Germany. Emigration reached 
the figure of 200,000 souls a Vfear, and for some years now was ex- 
ceeded by the emigration of Great Britatn alone. Railway extension, 
carefully promoted by the Imperial Government, had since 1870 given 
an incentive to production in all departments. In those fifteen years 
the industrial development of Germany has gone forward with rapid 
strides, and has been abic to meet tKe requil’cments iiiiposed on a 
civilized people by a commerce transformed by mechanical inventions. 
But Germany has been overtaken bj the same difficulties which 
threaten the other civilized nations of Europe : over-production has 
for years made itsclfk much felt there in the most various departments ; 
an over-production not merely in industrial products, but also in men 
of superior education, wdio are therefore unable to find vent for their 
faculties at Iiorne. To the previous redundancy of hands, of simple 
])Owcr of labour, there is now added a redundancy of heads and of 
wares. Consequently, the need of colonies, both for agriculture and for 
trade and industry, has become ever stronger. And while this need 
lias been growing, one of the old outlets Tor German produce and 
G6rilia.ll labour— viz., Russia— •lias been ever more and more firmly 
shut against Germany. * 

Formerly the surplus labour of Germany had two great markets. 
North America and Russia. There used for centuries to flow to 
the Eastern Slavonic countries a great number of manufacturers, 
professional men, artisans, mprehants, day labourers, and a grpat 
quantity of German commodities. But Russia began twenty years 
ago to put in force a so-called "national doctrine, which proposed to 
exclude loreign — i.c., in this particular • caSe, especially German — 
commodities and men as much as possible from the Russian markets. 
A high protective duty has more and more cfiectually excluded 
German commodities, and national jealousy has as effectually 
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debarred German citizens from the natural outlets of Qentral Europe. 
It would need a new war to break down this barrier, and that is 
not the policy of the German Empire. While, therefore, the need of 
a new outlet grew rapidly stronger, the old outlet was as rapidly 
narroAved by the protectionism of Russia. If Germany was not to 
resort to force, she was compelled to give her whole strength to scek- 
ing by peaceful means openings elsewhere which might offer a 
compensation for those she had lost in Eastern Europe. 

Then, to aggravate the situation still more, there came the Socialist 
agitation, which spread rapidly ten years ago, and led four years 
later to the attempt on the* life of the Emperor. The Government 
turned itself against this movement with its whole energy, stopped 
its spread as far as possible, and undertook with the greatest zeal to 
introduce legislative reforms for the purpose of mitigating, if not remov- 
ing, prevailing, evik in t^e condition of the lower classes with all the 
resources at the disposal of the State. A loud, hot fight sprang up 
in all circles in the country over this social reform. The Govern- 
ment hoped by an energetic reconstruction of the inner conditions of 
production and industry to find correctives for the growing dis- 
tress and the increasing numbers of those who sn fibred from low 
wages or absolute want of work. Many believed that by such ameli- 
orations at home, sufficient outlet would be (treated for the annual 
surplus of men and commodities. The agitation for these reforms 
has brought about many and gyeat ameliorations, and it still continues 
to bear fruit in the ingenious proposals of which the Chancellor 
of the Empire is the author. But the convictioii? has already for a 
long time pressed itself on individuals, that, no enduring protection 
from the dangerous pressure of over-production is to be looked for in 

this )vay. 'They see that the extent and character of the German 

soil would not be sufficient, even with the most scientific cultivation, 
to furnish the annual increase of population with such au income 
as is required in a civilized nation in our era. For some years 
the anuual increase of population has been something like half a 
million, and now it is 6(K),()00. Voices have accordipgly been 
raised from time to time, demanding for Germany colonics of 
her own, and at the same time a regulation of emigratfou. They 
point out that, with, all the liberality of many foreign colonial 
Governments and all the favour shqAyn by the United States, the 
German eqiigrant and the German merchant can yet never count 
on the security and the advantages which the Englishman, the 
Dutchman, or the Portuguese enjoys. Consular protection can never 
be equal to the protection of oue^s own Government ; the customs and 
all other conditions of trade will be regulated according to the practice 
and profit of England, America, and Portugal, but never accordtog to 
that of a foreign State like Germany. Both as agriculturist and as 
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trader the German is continually compelled to associate with, and subor- 
dinate himiplf to, peoples foreign tb him in language, law, and custom, 
which is in the first place a loss to himself materially, and in the 
next is hardly consistent with the dignity of a State like Germany. 
People began to see, what everybody in England long knew, that 
the trade of a mother-country with her own colonies was far more 
advantageous than trade with the colonics of other nations. They 
remembered that in many countries it was German travellers and 
scholars who had done most to investigate, open up, and make known 
those coun^vries for the European market, and that the reward of 
this work had never .fallen in any adequate measure to Germany. 
They bethought them that the German foot had landed on many 
points of the world beyond the sea, and had just as good a right to 
political protection from its native country as the English, Dutch, 
or any other. And fiuaUy, they said tftat Germany was in a 
position to apply as great, or even greater, power to the protection 
of German interests beyond the sea tj^an Holland or Portugal could 
employ for theirs. • • 

Tlicse considerations led, two years ago, to the formation of a 
Union for the purpose of preparing the way for the acquisition by 
Germany of (lolonies of her own, o/ regulating emigration, and of 
instituting a propaganda in Germany for both these objects. 
And how urgent the need for both actually is lias been shown 
by the rapidly growing interest in the efforts of the Union in the 
course of the last two years. Under the* lead of Prince Ilohenlohc- 
Langeuburg it li^s cxfeiidcd itself over all Germany, and, with the 
assistance of many earlier societies established for similar purposes, 

it has brought large sections of the people to take a concern In 

aims that were hitherto quite foreign to the German ptiblic. 

The Government long held itself aloof, nay, averse, from the new 
movement. It entertained a strong traditional prejudice against 
emigration, and also against all policy, of colonization, a prejudice 
caused by the extensive emigration that was taking place, and 
strengthened by the Conservative character of^ the Prussian bureau- 
cracy and the bureaucratic distrust of all popular agitations. 
In these circles, too„ a belief* still prevailed in the omnipotence 
of the State, which was supposed to be quite competent to provide 
sufficient work for a population of any extent. This bureaucratic 
self-satisfaction borrowed support from the Liberal teaching which ' 
had not yet emancipated itsplf from a belief in the infallibility of 
the doctrine of Free Trade and Laissez faire. Free Trade Liberalism 
had, indeed, only two years before, under the lead of the Deputy 
Bamberger, energetically opposed the attempt of Imperial Chan- 
celfor to engage the Empire in the acquisition of the Samoa Islands, 
and it contended still that German subjects were able to pursue 
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their callings with quite sufficient suecess in the colonies of foreign 
Powers, and that for Germany to acquire colonies of her' own would 
only be to impose a useless, nay, an injurious burden upon the 
State. Liberalism accordingly took up an attitude of antagonism 
to the efforts -of the Colonial Union. But on the other hand, its 
efforts found powerful friends in a band of commercial houses which 
had been established, for longer or shorter periods, "u countries 
beyond the sea, and which knew by their own experience the impor- 
tance of this colonial question for Germany. Among these, one 
in particular was the firm, of Liidcritz, who. had settled in West 
Africa. The proprietor of Angra Pequena entered last year into an 
alliance with the Imperial Chancellor for the national recognition of 
his acquisitions, and thereby gave occasion for the practical inter- 
vention of the Chancellor in this field. 

Prince Bismarck' had'^long appeared to take no interest in the 
colonial movement, waiting to see whether there was anything more 
in it than mere passing excitement. The failure of his proposals 
to support a German fitm in the Sz^moa Islands, five years before, 
justified the Chancellor in maintaining an attitude of cautious 
reserve as long as public ojiinion furnished no probable ground for 
thinking that, if the Government renewed its action in behalf of 
German commerce in distant parts, it would not be again left in tho, 
lurch by the lleichstag. But the Chancellor was bound to take 
up a different position towards colonics already acquired, from wliat 
he had taken up towards the demand for acquiring colonies. The call 
for political protection to trans-oceanic property regularly 'acquired 
could hardly be refused to German subjects by the Chancellor of the 
German Empire, so far as the power of the State permitted. Aecordingly, 
the transactions about Angra Pequena were carried out and concluded, 
in so far as they openly expressed the will of Germany to take the 
colonial acquisitions of German subjects under the protection of 
the Empire. When once this decision of the Government was taken 
iu the case of Luderitz, it naturally opcjied the way for a series of 

analogous cases. Other commercial houses asked for the same 
protection in the Camcroons and ^other parts of Afric,^. This 
forced the Chancellor to send a man-of-war, and, soon afterwards, a 
special squadron, for the purpose of accurately investigating the legal 
claims of these commercial houses on the spot, before the Empire 
would assume the responsibilities involved in the grant of its pro- 
tection. The officers and ships entrusted with this duty are now 
again under way, having hoisted the German flag at several parts of 
West Africa, after examination of the legal rights of the case. 

The Chancellor soon found an opportunity of explaining in what s^nse 
alone he had sent out this expedition, in connection with another ques- 
tion on which he spoke before the Reichstag. The need of cherishing 
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German trans-occanic commerce, and giving it greater security and coin 
venience, led to the plan of sabsidizing one or more steamship lines 
in the same way as has long been done in England, France, and else- 
where. The Chancellor accordingly laid a proposal last winter before 
the Reichstag, in which he* asked 4,000,000 marks for this purpose. 
But the Liberal parties, again under the lead of Herr Bamberger, 
stood up against this proposal on exactly the same grounds as had 
formerly led them to oppose the Samoa scheme, and they declared 
that any such subsidy was not only useless but injurious. In spite 
of the iraprfjssivc speech of the Chancellor, the matter was referred 
to a committee, with very unfavouraUlc prospects. In this committee 
the Chancellor took occasion to explain his position towards the 
colonial question. He said it was far from the thoughts of the 
Government to acquire colonies by means of the power of the State, 
but it was the duty of tjie Empire to protect •fher - subjects in their 
possessions, and whenever and wherever a German subject acquired 
in a regular way a landed freehold piat stood under the dominion 
of no other civilized State, and invoked the protection of the 
Empire, he might be assured that such protection would not be 
withheld. Here was the intention of the Government openly 
declared, and declared in favour of jthe aims approved by the popular 
movement so far as they were advanced by the acquisition of com- 
mercial colonies or commercial stations. In the meantime the 
proposal for the steamship subsidy will again come up before the 
newly-elected Reichstag. • 

Nothing is further *from the ideas of the founders of the Colonial 
Union, as well as from the movement produced by them, than the 
ambition of making trans-oceanic conquests. Neither the political 
position of Germany nor its fleet is adapted for this task. What is 
aimed at is simply an open path in the peaceful competition with other 
European nations for the extension of European civilization in other 
parts of the world — a competition whiclj might at the same time offer 
ns the advantage of a new outlet for our production and population — 
a competition, indeed, whose political condifions and consequences 
will doubtless be accommodated to the justice and moderation shown ^ 
by other . Powers ip respect* to our justifiable wishes. And this 
is a demand which every State in Europe must recognize as 
warrantable, and most of all England, which marches at the head of 
those nations who have inscribed peaceful and open abmpetitton on* 
their flag. It is a demand 'Vjfhose justice no German Govijrnment can 
mistake, and whose loyalty towards the claims of other Powers Prince 
Bismarck has repeatedly demonstrated in the great care and respect he 
has exhibited for the rights 'of friendly Governments. It is also a 
dcinand on whose fulfilment the prosperity and peace of Germany 
depends, although people in Germany are not sanguine enough to 
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expect from the acquisition of a few colonies the complete ameliora- 
tion of social grievances or golden mountains of material wealth. 
For, compared with the great achievements England and Prance have 
made in the field of colonization, the desires of Germany can only 
appear very modest. Wc know very well that there is no new 
America or India to be discovered, and that no territory stands any 
longer open to us that can be compared with the plains of North 
America. We know also that no trans-oceanic country will for a 
long time be able to offer to the German emigrant the advantages he 
finds in the United States. No German colony will ever have the 
attractive power of North America. But there is a remnant of 
emigration fields where European races have not yet established a 
preponderance, and commercial fields which promise rich work for 
European civilization for generations yet. If wc Germans, owing to 
our Continental situation, diavc but little ^ prospect of becoming a 
predominantly seafaring nation, yet that very Continental situation 
compels us to assert in season, and with all our might, our national 
right to traiis-occanic posvicssion and acquisition. The colonial 
acquisitions which England has for decides been making every year, 
and whose present extent far exceeds the bounds of what even 
England's colonizing power can use for generations, do not deter us, 
but rather confirm us in the opinion that we have actually nothing 
to fear from the jealousy of certain ill-advised English politicians. 
Of this the latest utterance^ of the English Prime Minister, Mr. 
Gladstone, give us the most; Complete aSSUiailCe. 

At a time when a new <^tinent of the extent o^ Africa has been 
opened up, and when this has been largely the fruit of long and 
laborious toil on the part of German pioneers and men of science, it 
would be self-renunciation for an active, hardworking nation like the 
Germans to fold their hands on their breast and look idly on, while 
all the civilized nations of Europe were securing to themselves shares 
in the work to which by interest and honour they are called. Germany 
lias sufficiently proved since her reconstruction that she respects 
foreign rights and seeks nothing but peaceful competition ; but she 
has also shown that she is not disposed to suffer any violation by 
others of her own equal right to the sahie advantages. It is therefore 
a just cause of surprise that a part— only a small part, I am sure — of 
the English press should have countenanced the idea that this colonial 
^movement in'* Germany contains the germ of antagonism against any 
State or people in the world, except the savage tribes and rude States 
of the South. These too anxious politicians are particularly zealous 
in assuming an antagonism against JEingland. I should like much to 
satisfy them on this head, especially as the danger so often arises 
only put of the anxiety. Since what time has any civilized European 
tribe set up a doctrine of monopoly in colonization ? Or what 
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nation would, not injure itself if it sought to exclude every other from 
the promotion of civilization ? Can we even rationally 'speak of 
antagonism in fields that are not yet opened up, that are, so to say, 
not yet existing for us, and which can only promise to bo of any use 
and importance even for England when English or German or 
other European labour has opened them up for European needs and 
commodities ? Can we speak of rivalry in countries like Africa, 
America, o!* Australia and the islands of the South Sea, when the 
whole resources of Europe will not for any visible time be equal to 
develop them to the extent of which they are capable. Only unreason 
can propagate such iii-grounded opinions without reflecting how even 
the flattest absurdities can stir up, though it may be for a short time 
only, popular excitements which might cause serious disturbances 
to the political and economic relations of whole States. It is de- 
sirable that such disturbances of public ooinioi’ should be opposed 
in time both in England and in Germany. All the more so 
because this subject is now before the most competent tribunal 
possible. For one of the chief aims of the Conferenceijummoned at 
the instance of Germany for the settlement of the Congo question is 
the timely prevention of any possible rivalries in the field of coloniza- 
tion by fixing on all sides the interests and rights of each Power. 
The colonization question is not ^n principle of a national, but of an 
international character, so far as it deals with presuppositions of inter- 
national law. And it would give high sfltisfaction to the representa- 
tives of the Colonial movement in Germany, if the friendly Powers 
succeeded in findi^ig fixed rules for the n^^ very important colonial 
work of nations. What we in Germany wish is security for our 
private business operations in uncivilized lands, a security which 
neither our Government, so far as it is able, nor any foreign Power, 
can deny to us on principle. We therefore expect from the Congo 
Conference now sitting, a practical settlement of the questions of the 
occupation, protectorate, and annexation of uncivilized lands and of 
the rights to great rivers. 

The principle on which that Conference has been based is that of 
complete equality of right among the leading nations of Europe and 
America*- with respect to those countries and peoples that have not yet 
come under European civilization. The Conference has shown itself 
disposed to recognize the task proposed by the King of the Belgians^ 
Association, which consists in this ^ — tp organize the basin of the 
Congo politically, and to open it to European civilization. Every 
people in Europe will share in the advantages of the new African 
State in the measure in which it^ special capacities and culture fit it 
to do so. Germans, French, English, Portuguese will acquire in the 
new Congo State the importance which they can win by their trade, 
their labour and capital, their colonization and cultivation of the land 
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itself. The river Congo throughout its whole basin will, as a matter 
of international law, bear no specifically national character, but will 
be English, German, or French, just as far as private labour will 
make it so. We expect to see this principle applied to the remain- 
ing tasks of the Conference also. What has been done for the 
Congo cannot be refused to the Niger ; and the same principle of 
the common interest of European civilization must serve to furnish 
the basis for settling the other questions which concern tlie political 
relations of European Governments with uncivilized countries. 

The German has hitherto been willingly received as a fellow- 
labourer in all English colofiies, and we have rfijoiced at the frequent 
recognition in the English press of the capacity and industry of 
German colonists. Relationship in language, character, force, and en^ 
durance renders a union of Englishmen and Germans in some sense 
easier than aui)ionv)f eitjaer with Latin or Slavouic races. It would 
therefore be all the more foolish to encourage groundless and aimless 
jealousies between the two German races in a field wlierc the labour 
of the one eftn only suppoirt that of the other. The noble and useful 
task of civilizing savage countries and»peoples cannot possibly be the 
occasion of jealousy, but only of competition. And as England 
has never thought of excluding German labourers or merchants 
from her ports, mines, or coffee* plantations in Asia or Africa, so now 
she will not try to hinder Germany from acquiring colonies of hen 
own. Besides, it seems to me that the expectations entertained outside 
of Germany of immediat^ractical results from the present movement 
are often extravagant, life in Germany have*as yq^ neither the means 
nor the intention of undertaking a great colonial crusade. Our aims 
are more modest. But we do desire, not only in a private but also 
in a political form, justice and protection in foreign lan3s for what- 
ever we may acquire by our own labour, capital, or intelligence. 
This desire is too just to awaken anxiety in any country of Europe. 

Baron Von deh Bruggen. 
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Coatemporaff Socialism. By JoiisT RiB, M.\. Load »ti i 
>Yin. Isbistor (Limited). 


T WO works have lately made their a'ppearauce, eacli with this 
heading, and both arc exact and fall. The merits of M. de 
Laveleye, both as an interpreter of social phenomena and as an 
economic philosopher, are very high and are fully recognized. Few 
persons who write on social questions have the art of clearness and 
•the gift of thoroughness to the extent that M. do Laveleye possesses 
those faculties, and his work, Le Socialisme Contemporain,^^ is 
characterized by the literary merits for which he is so distinguished. 
Mr. Rae has supplied tlie English reader wUh an excellent work, in 
which the tenets of the authors whose career he handles arc stated 
justly and reviewed with fairness and temper. Both authors have 
dealt with these topics as the historians of mental* and moral 
philosophy have been accustomed to examine the subjects which they 
treat, They haV0 thrown the exposition of certain prominent 
opinions which are identified with certain names into a set of 
biographies of opinion. Naturally, M. de Laveleye deals generally 
with the Teutonic phase of socialism. Mr. ^Rae has apparently 
followed the same lines, but, as it appears to me, independently. 
The latte/ writer has ^Iso undertaken an exposition and a criticism 
of Mr. George^s work, which, under the name of “ Progress and 
Poverty,” has been extensively read and reviewed by English and 
American writers. It is sufficient to s^y that both worfs are Well 
worth a careful perusal. But it will be obvious that it is impossible, 
in the brief limits of a review like the present, to deal fairly with 
two books in which a very great amount* of personal opinion is 
condensed, carefully stated, and conscientiously weighed. It will 
be sufficient for the present purpose if one attempts to deal with the 
general question as fairly and distinctly as possible. 
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The ^ord Socialism is in the last degree ambiguous, or, if my 
reader pleases, elastic. In one se&sc it includes not onl^j all critical 
investigations into the progress, the arrest, and the retrogression of 
civilization, but any effort which individuals, governments, or com- 
munities make in the direction of detecting social mischief, and in 
providing remedies against that which they discover. ' It is possible 
to include under the socialist hypothesis any religious movement 
which has intended to benefit humanity generally, any theory of the 
philosopher, from Plato to Herbert Spencer, which disputes the 
excellence of present arrangements, and propounds more or less 
drastic remedies for discovered and reputed evils, and any effort 
which Governments and Legislatures have attempted and carried out 
with a view to controlling and modifying individual action. In 
short, all that people call Altruism may be called Socialist action. 
The disinterested \eachtng of religion, ^lie purposes of an active 
benevolence, the perseverance with wh\ch men have given themselves 
to public ends, the self-denying energy of missionaries, the labours 
of men like Sharp, Clarkson, Howard, Macaulay, Wilberforce ; the 
spirit which founds and maintains almshouses and hospitals, which 
supplies lifeboats, which insists on justice to inferior races, and 
even resents cruelty to animals ; the temper which makes men 
gentle to the young, the sick, and the weak ; the impulse which urges 
delicately nurtured women into the work of hospital nursing, andf 
even into that of the Genevan Red Cross; the courage with which 
physicians risk health ^fid life in the midst of infection and con- 
tagion, and a thousand other efforts too numeAus to recapitulate, 
are part of that enthusiasm which may not be a complete corrective 
to selfish ejgoism, but is, it will be found, a singularly efficacious 
palliative of it, and a powerful check to that further development 
or other aspect of the Socialist impulse which seeks to effect by 
force ' that which it despairs of achieving by a generous and spon- 
taneous effort. It cannot tbe denied that selfish and personal purposes 
have over and over again materially^ aided the progress of human 
societies and’ of civilization in general. But they have aided them 
indirectly, unconsciously, unintentionally, and therefore have no 
merit, and can claim none. The genuine progress of human civili- 
zation is due to disinterested and self-denying labours on the part of 
those who have looked for no reward beyond the satisfaction of duty 
or conscience, or, if you wiH, of an overpowering and overmastering 
sympathy for others. Of course, ib is possible to allege that any 
social virtue may be Referred to,a personal end, that the just, the 
generous, the benevolent and the beneficent amon^ men, are as much 
the creatures of •a personal constitution and an irresistible' motive 
as the reverse characters are occasionally said to be. But whatever 
be the analysis which people make of characters and motives, few 
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persons will .hesitate to allow that the usefulness of those who 
persistently pursue ends which ccftifer large benefits on others is in- 
contestable, and that those men must be entirely enamoured of anarchy 
who would wish to discourage or even disparage the tendency. 

On the other hand, Socialism is used to denote the purposes of 
those who desire and would wish to achieve the absolute recon- 
struction of society, either by the force of government, or by a 
popular uplieaval, or by terrorism and anarchy, by any means other 
than that which is of spontaneous and gradual development. vSome- 
times the scheme is^the dream of a philosophic student, or the 
leisurely criticism of a man of the world, who tells us what he would 
do if he had the power, and society were plastic. The " Cyropsedia " 
of Xenophon, the Republic of Plato, the Utopia of More, the 
Oceana of Harrington, arc systems of Socialism which were con- 
ceived in the closet, and n^ver were imagirfbd to^havc any existence 
beyond the ideal of the writer^ Sometimes, as in Gulliver^s Travels,” 
the ideal is one of^ a savage and waiv^oti misanthropy j once, as in 
Rabelais, policy, or fear, or temperament^ shrouded the purpose of 
the writer in so gross a form, that it is difficult, perhaps impossible, 
occasionally superfluous, to guess what the author would be at. In 
our o>vn day, though the object of wijiters on social facts may be as 
unreal or impracticable as it ever was in the epoch of political 
romance, it is no longer necessary or expedient to disguise the long- 
ing for political reform, or discontent at existing practices, in the 
sketch of an imaginary republic, any more? than one needs, in order 
to criticize an administration, to convey one's sentiments in a vehicle 
like the Beggars' Opera.” 

Civilized •governments have learned, or are learning, though with 
great reluctance, that they must submit to criticism. It is doubtful 
whether those whose lot in society is the hardest, get, or ever will 
get, much benefit from the freedom of the Press, for the cheapest and 
freest Press reaches them very imperfectly, or not at all ; and if it 
does, the political element, which is progressively becoming the social 
element, treats the subject in a manner which conveys very little 
meaning to them. But the utterances of the Press are very useful 
to Governments; not •so much as guides of" action — a claim often 
made by the Press, and always a ridiculous claim — but as exponents 
of opinion among those by whom action may be led. It has been 
proved over and overr again, that the nepressiou of uttered opinion 
lias no effect on the persistency with which an opinion is held, or 
even on the success wdth whic^ it is disjeminated. It grows in 
intensity as it' is ^iensibly , suppressed, and as it always has the start 
of the censor, it Ts constantly able to elude pursuit and work in 
secret. Now, when a people cherish a secret, of which the Govern- 
ment is uninformed, the strangest surprises ensue. A few' months 
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before the Loug Parliament met, the agents of Laud informed him, 
and he informed the King, that the policy of Government had been 
absolutely successful, and that Puritanism was extirpated. In a 
short time it overturned Church and King, the administration and 
the prerogative, the traditions of a thousand years, and an authority 
which was zealously maintained by religion and law. It cannot, I 
think, be doubted that a free Press would have given warning of the 
coming storm. It is alleged that Frederick the Great met criticisms 
on his conduct and policy by saying : My people can write as they 
please, as long as I act as I please.’^ But no n\ler has ever disdained 
to mould his action, in some degree at least, by what his people think 
and say. These, however, are almost the commonplaces of govern- 
ment, though they are accepted with infinite distaste. 

The discontent which p felt very generally with the condition of 
modern society has ^een largely enhanced»by the traditional attitude 
of political economy. In its beginnings, this, the youngest of the 
philosophies pr sciences, wa3 severe on the existing order of things 
as any criticism of Las^allc or Marx, and, considering the times, was 
more bold and outspoken. The social miseries of the French roturier 
set the pens of the Economists to work in France. The work of Adam 
Smith, is full of sharp criticismy»of pungent epithets, of denunciations, 
which arc more outspoken and severe than can be found in the^ 
writings of this economist's successors. The ruinous extravagance of 
Kings and Governments,^' '^thc mean and malignant sophisms," “the 
passionate confidence of iriVerested falsehood," “ the sneaking arts of 
underling tradesmen," which he alleges are the chaf acteristics of those 
whose policy he criticizes, are not conciliatory phrases. Cold and formal 
as the manner of Smith is, his friendship and admiration for Hume 
did not lead him to incorporate in what he wrote that cynical hatred 
for all human liberty, except that of sceptical opinion, which Hume 
constantly betrays. On the contrary, all his sympathies are with those 

lYho work. He even denies the name of productive utility to all but 

those who labour after that w^ealth whjch produces or procures the 
means of life, and evoii exaggerates his case when he claims the fullest 
freedom for them. My readers will remember the honest indignation 
with which he examines the atrocious law of parochial settlement. 

The next teacher of the science exercised, I cannot help thinking, 
a most baleful influence over it. Ricafdo was an acute and prosperous 
stockbroker, who busied himSielf mainly with two things. One was the 
phenomena of agricultural production* under the worst possible con- 
ditions, those of an artificial price for the product, and an energetic 
stimulus given to population under the laws which ^Qegulated the price 
of labour, tied the labourer to the soil, and in the factory districts 
demanded the labour of the young. Ricardo examines the phenomena 
of this state of things without being apparently conscious that the 
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causes of all lay in the extreme badness of the law, and were entirely 
artificial. JThe other topic was tlfat of ways and means, the process 
by which the ever-increasing charges of war and government were to 
be met ; and on this topic the student will search in vain for a just 
exposition of taxation, its incidence, and, what is still more important, 
the effect of taxation on industry. It was surely not impossible for 
Ricardo to have detected what Porter saw at a glance, that the real 
burden of ttc great Continental war fell on labour, while the capitalist 
and the stockbroker were making enormous gains from the expen- 
diture and the exigencies of Government. 

The fact is, political economy and* tic treatment of the subject 
were falling into the hands of opulent persons, or of those who were 
familiar with opulence — in one well-known instance into the hands of 
one who was a parasite on opulence. To such persons the phenomena 
of the production of wcaltji were of supreme, of tven. exhausting im- 
portance. They troubled themselves very little, scarcely at all, with 
the most important of all social probleyis* — the agencies by which the 
distribution of wealth was assisted or ifiapeded. They were more 
concerned with the manner in which the few get rich, no matter 
how, than with the causes which kept the many poor, however much 
they may have added to the process j;)y which the few grew wealthy. 
Ricardo argued against Succession Duties, on the ground that one 
should not tax savings, forgetting that the only thing you can tax is 
what a man can save. All of them gave an exaggerated importance 
and an exaggerated mobility to capital ; •none of them seeing that 
the function of Capital is to give, not original, but continuous 
employment to labour, and all of them practically deriving their 
theory of capital from the machinery of bankers^ loans. 

It is inevitable that human nature has estimated, and always will 
estimate, the labour men give by its utility. We conclude that the 
man who adds to human wealth; either by supplying the first IlCCfiS- 
saries and comforts of life, or the mean^ by which those necessaries 
or comforts are procurable, is more valuable, more useful, more 
praiseworthy, and more worthy of survival tljan a man who gets 
wealth. It is an instinct with mankind to believe that supremely 
necessary and suprcmijly useful* work is the best kind of work, and 
that the man who produces food, clothing, and shelter, is worth 
very much more than the man who trades in them. It is in vain 
that economists dwell on the 'utility of ^he tradesman or/thc middle- 
man, and allege that wjien society adopts a service it has pronounced 
in favour of its usefulness. Bijt even wl^eu the functions of the 
carrier and the ijaerchant are acknowledged, the value of the mere 
jobber and specuiator is open to question Meiugrow opulent on 
time bargains, on corners, on brokerage, on agencies, and it is 
suspected, with reason, that they get wealth, and not only do not 
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add to wealth, but actually diminish it or impede its economical 
distribution. When, however, they ‘belong to another clas^: — i.e., the 
inactive and unconscious recipients of an increasing opulence, to the 
creation of which they have contributed nothing — there is a growing 
discontent at the process, and a growing dissatisfaction with the 
objects of the process. Men naturally ask. If the value of land has 
grd1S?Sf<‘*W^housand- to the' owner, by no elfort on his part, but 
most assuredly by the efforts of others, how can the policy and jus- 
tice of such a result be defended ? When it is seen that the efforts 
of those who possess political power, or who have possessed it, have 
been directed towards lightening the burdens and increasing the 
resources of one kind of property, and that apparently the least 
defensible, when such property transfers taxation from itself to the 
occupier, from itself to the general body of taxpayers, and even 
claims exemption froVn chlirgcs which arc put on analogous kinds of 
property, the discontent is heightened. But this is the case with the 
rent of land. , Local taxation ip. England, even that which is imposed 
for the purpose of making the occupation of land possible, and there- 
upon of heightening its value, is paid by the occupier. Thus, for 
example, the city of Oxford has been very properly restrained from 
pouring its sewage into the Tharnes, and has thus been compelled to 
find another outlet for a necessary incident of human habitation. 
The cost has been defrayed, or is being defrayed, by the occupiers, 
and the owners have been enabled, first to put the charge of improv- 
ing, or, to be more accurate, of rendering habitable what they 
possess, on other persons, and next, by conseque:^<ce, to ultimately 
compel those who have improved the estate to pay interest or rent 
on their own outlay. 

The two Houses of Parliament are keenly alive to the interest of 
the landowner, and to the duty of robbing . others on his behalf. In 
the last Parliament the Tory Government transferred permanent 
charges of a million and a half annually from the landowners to the 
general body of taxpayers. In the present Parliament the landowners 
have been strong enopgh to plunder the same body of persons — 
/.e., the mass of the English people — of i£200,000 a year for the purpose 
of maintaining roads, means of communication* without which agri- 

cultural land would be valueless, and the cost of which therefore should 

be borne cheerfully and honestly by landowners. Even the devotion 
or gratitude cf the Whig party^to the Government is not strong enough 
to resist the impulse towards pillaging .the public for the benefit of 
landlords. The Administration canijot count on the support of its 
followers when the landed interest is bent on getting a share of the 
taxes. But this has been the policy of Parliament for more than two 
e^nturied, from the date of the Restoration, when the ineidents of the 
feudal tenures were redeemed at the cost of the public, down to the 
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last and sucpessful demands on the Government at the instance of 
Messrs, Pgll and Read and their^astute adviser IMajor Craigie, , . 

In the same way property in land, nay, even money devised for the 
purpose of investment in land, is relieved of one kind of suc- 
cession duty, that of the probate, and is visited by a very qualified 
tax on the other kind of succession duty^ All other kinds of pro- 
perty (the distinction between which and that in land, as far as the 
mere chaActer of the property goes, is a lawyer's juggle) pay 
a double death duty. The late Government, true to the detest- 
able instincts of the landed interest, increased the charges on the 
latter kind of property, and left flie* other kind as it was. It 
appears that the courage of Mr. Gladstone and of Mr. Childers 
shrinks from grappling with the problem of putting the same duties 
on what is technically called real estate as arc levied on personal 
property, and as the vitality of a Minis/ry isfof supreme interest 
to itself, with some reason; for the " public spirit of the Whigs " will 
not allow them to*make a sacrifice on Jbolialf of justice. But the pica 
on which death duties arc levied (the*ta;i: being baH, because it 
permits the rich to escape the tax by a donatio inter vivos, while it 
visits the less opulent to the full) is that, as the recipient of a legacy 
or succession has not earned its value, he may justly be called on to 
contribute from his good fortune, is doubly applicable to rent. It has 
increased in value through the last four centuries, sixty-fold on arable 
land, twenty-fold on natural pasture, and more than a thousand-fold 
on ground rents. This increase has been effected, beyond any other 
labour than thatejf appVopriation, on behalf of the owner. It is indeed 
sometimes said that the landowner can claim an enhanced rent on the 
ground of, his outlay on improvements. Such a plea is decidedly 
untenable in the case of ground rents, where the injprt)vernents arc 
first made by others, and then appropriated by the landowner. But 
a little investigation will show that it is equally untenable in the case 
of what are landlords' outgoings under^what is called the English 
system. They could not be effected by a tenant on a yearly holding 
or on any short lease. 'Ihey were effected by the tenant on a 
beneficial lease. When the charge was incurred by the landlord, the 
cost is exactly identical in principle with the waate Of COnSUmptiOIl 
of wealth which is “necessitated in the process of agriculture, with this 
difference, that it was far less in. amount ; for it is quite certain that,the 
charges of permanent improvements ha¥e never been equal in quantity 
to the capital which the prudent tenant finds himself compelled to be 
prodded with for good husbandry. Besides, it was as certainly paid 
for in an enhanced annual rent as the tenant's outlay has been in 
farmer's profit. On a farm of 400 acres, at |in average rental, 
a tenant needs to have a capital of at least £4,000, which is turned 
over from year to year, or, in other words, invested in the land which 
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he cultivates. But apart from the purchase-money of his estate, the 
landlord has rarely invested one-foufth of such a sum in permanent 
improvements, and what he has invested is not indeed indestructible, 
but is very enduring, is necessary for the development of any rent 
whatever, and is therefore as essential to the origin of rent as the 
land and the farmer^s stock are. But in the rent paid by a tenant, 
say 305^. an acre, or .£600 a year, the interest on the landlord's 
outlay, essential though that outlay is, will be found to^ be infini - 
tesimal. 

There is indeed an answer, and a complete answer, to those who 
allege that natural rent — i,e,, thh gradual appreciation of agricultural 
land, should be appropriated by the State. It is that value has for a 
great part of its area been given for it on the faith that it is as 
sacred as any other kind of property (and it may be with some 
reason alleged that tSie p^spective increase in value was contained 
in the price) ; that the obligations of society are continuous ; that a 
new departure, in which au existing generation* repudiates such 
obligations, is not only unfhir, but suicidal, because it extinguishes 
confidence and discourages enterprise; and that it is impossible to 
distinguish between the sanctity of different kinds of property. Un- 
luckily, foolish lawyers have give;p a peculiar sanctity to one kind of 
property ; and quite as unluckily foolish landowners have surrounded 
one kind of property, and that the least obviously defensible, with 
peculiar privileges and peculiar exemptions. If at any time here- 
after the popular voice irresistibly demands the nationalization 
of land, the extinction of the landowner^s rights ani| enjoyments, and 
the partial or complete confiscation of his interests^ the landowners 
will have to thank the lawyers and themselves for the discouragement 
which has beeijt given to the advocates of their defensible rights, 
and for the successful violence with which these rights have been 
assailed.' 

It cannot be denied that ftic form of Communism which attacks 
the English land system, and, despairing of remedial measures, seeks 
to overthrow private {property in land, is already in the air. It is 
not advocated by penniless and desperate adventurers, for men of 
position and means have given in their adhesiorfi to the movement, 
and are thorough in its advocacy. Now, there is no position which 
is maintained with greater difficulty than that of an UUroforillCd 
^iustifhtion, which has no friends in its present shape, and is criticized 
by an increasing party which is eage« to destroy it. There are 
numbers of clear-headed and honourable persons, who have a well- 
merited dislike to the English land system, who see in it a thousand 
ai^ils, and little or ko countervailing good, but who have no desire to 
see land put on any other footing than that on which personal pro- 
perty is placed, except in so far, as they argue, that the settlement of 
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that which ia a limited quantity is a greater violation of good sense 
than the settlement of that whith may be indefinitely extended in 
quantity. But, on the other hand, there are a number of other 
persons, and apparently an increasing number, who credit the private 
ownership of land with being the source of all, or nearly all, the social 
mischiefs of modern civilization. As long as landowners cling to 
anti-social expedients, such as primogeniture, the power of strict 
settlement, and tlie conveyance of land by secret deeds unquestionably 
are, so long will those who would advocate the maintenance of private 
property in land be jiisabled from defending what is legitimate, and 
must leave the field to those who assail the institution itself. 

The revision and even the invasion of the rights of private owner- 
ship in land has already got beyond the stage of theory. Sixteen 
years ago, I argued, from a careful examination of the state of 
husbandry in the south q£ Ireland, from Wicklfiw and Waterford to 
Kerry and Limerick, that uothing short of what arc now called the 
three P’s could satisfy the situation in Ireland. I do not assert that 
had they been granted in 1870, much Ithat is deplorable and dis- 
heartening would have been averted ; but I am certain that the con- 
cession of 1882 would have been timely then, but is scouted as 
incomplete at present. I am persuaded that had the Act of 1876, 
relative to English holdings, been like that of 1883, instead of being 
the barren acquiescence in a principle, and an entire refusal of all 
details, the FjinnePs Alliance would be less minatory than it now is, 
or than it is likely to be, in some form ’or another, in Scotland, in 
Wales, and ultim|ltely in England. We have acknowledged at last 
a double ownership in land. The system is complete in Ireland, for 
no rationai person expects that the Land Commissioners' rents will ever 
be raised in the interest of those who will hereafter have nothing but 
a rent charge. Unless wc are greatly misinformed, discontent in 
Scotland is engaged in formulating very startling demands and very 
drastic remedies. It will not be long.beforc the same feeling will 
take shape in England, apd the old-fashioned political economists 
s^will find that they have misinterpreted their, science, and that they 
must nqeds prepare themselves for other social phenomena than those 
which they have hitherto held to be normal and natural. 

I cannot, on the principles of Mr. Ricardo and Mr, Mill^ justifj 
tlie legislation which is pst^t or that which is impending. Though 
these writers have "not carried the doctrine of freedom of contract to 
the extent which has seemed* good to certain parties, they certainly 
never contemplated the contingency of tlje State making bargains 
for grown-up men, or of its modifying the contracts into which such 
persons have entered. Nor does any one now doubt that it wouW 
have been better if the assisted parties in the contract had been able 
to do without this assistance, and does not regret that the assistance 
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was needed. But granted that they could not, that the law had 
given such power to one of the parties in 'the contracl^p that the 
other could not make a fair bargain, two questions arise ? Is not the 
interest of the producer of wealth more important than that of one 
who produces nothing, but simply shares in the product ; and next, 
granted that it is of supreme importance that industry should be 
encouraged, is not the existing relatioYi of capital to land injurious 
to the tenant, a hindrance to the growth and distribution of public 
wealth, and ultimately a serious drawback to general prosperity ? 
Parliament has answered these two questions in the affirmative, and 
the precedent is of very grave significance.. What if it be discovered 
and emphasized that the public health of the towns, and especially the 
condition of labour, is seriously deteriorated by the ordinary tenure of 
building sites in towns, especially in London ? What if the English 
people traces much^’ of ife misery to the, settled estates of great 
landowners and great corporations ? The leading Conservatives are 
beginning to throw the farmery overboard, and to profess that they 
desire nothing more thamthb free admission of the county labourers 
to the Constitution. Does any reasonable person believe that these 
blandishments will avail, when those labourers are taught, as they 
assuredly will be taught, who are, responsible for so much of the misery 
of their condition ? The Democracy, whatever it is called, will not 
be so discriminating as to reserve all their wrath for employers in 
towns, for the Manchester and Birmingham capitalists, and ignore 
the condition of 'Hatfield and Woodstock. And conversely, when 
they discover the mischief of a settled estate in the|;ounty, they will 
not long be blind to its evil in a town. I do not know whether 
Mr. Broadhurst^s Bill is within measurable distance of becoming law, 
but I am pretty sure it would be well for the town proprietors if it 
were. 

But ■ though it appears that Communism is making very definite 
progress in relation to the, English land question among certain 
classes of Englishmen, while Socialism in a modified form — by which 
I mean the accommodation of economical relations to distinct social 
ends — has made very considerable progress in the British Parliament, 
and the anti-social tenets of Fair Trade and Protect ion are only 
avowed to be ridiculed, the English nation has not taken a single 
step in the direction of that Continental Socialism which M. de 
^'Laveleye has^eo acutely analyaed, and Mr, Rae has described. Con- 
tinental Socialists have admitted and deplored that the seed they sow 
in England does not yield ^a crop, do^s ► not even germinate. When 
the English workmen went to the meeting of the International at 
flteneva, they came back bewildered with the unpractical schemes which 
were there ventilated with the object of regenerating or reconstructing 
society. When they sent out their delegation to Paris a twelve- 
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month ago, they could suggest no bettetf remedy for social mischief 
than they: own trades^ union. • They have no animosity to the 
capitalist, though they wish to get a greater share of his profits. 
They do not desire to make war on the State, nor to claim its assist- 
ance. The best among them wish to be part of the State, to be 
admitted to the Constitution, to have an eflective voice in the selection 
of representatives, and to be themselves represented in Parliament by 
some of their own order, or by men who know them and their wants. 

I cannot recall a single instance in which English working men have 
asked for a State subvention, or a department which should look after 
their own interests, or anything beyoifd a State inspection of employers 
and their works. When the calling is peculiarly risky, employers are 
particularly heedless, and the risks of which they complain can be 
generally obviated. 

The English Government has never iWfectcd the function of a 
special providence for the working man. For centuries it was his 
jealous step-mother, which denied him, as far as possible, freedom 
of thought and freedom of action. It has never formulated the 
rights of man. It has never pretended to regulate his life in his 
interests. It has let him see that as long as he is out of the Consti- 
tution he must expect little or nothing in the way of consideration, 
and that when he is in it, he must take his own way in order to get 
his demands conceded. And, to do them justice, the leaders of the 
working classes have never advised their followers to squeeze the 
Constitution for the benefit of labour, as land-owners ’do for land. 
There are, ind^yid, symptoms that the raw advocates of Tory 
Democracy may enter on the dangerous course of stimulating 
disaffection towards the social relations in which labour finds itself. 
If they do, their words will be so many boomerangs, which may be 
aimed at others, but will hit those who utter them ; for if the 
English people is not affectionate towards employers, it is the very 
rCVGfSO of affectionate towards landlords. A century or more ago 
the highest wages in England were paid at Woodstock, Perhapa 
a Birmingham elector mlay ask Lord Bandolph Churchill why 
so lamentable, a change has come over that poverty-stricken little 
borougfi. , 

The English working man does not appeal to the State for favour 
or assistance. He is strongly convinced, and he has the vague 
memories of centuries to assure him, j;hat men get on/by their own ^ 
eflTorts, some men individually, the mass collectively. He believes, 
and rightly believes, a great deal more in the principle of association 
than he does in that of revolution. He*does not call capital theft, 
or property either, for he knows the functions ^f the one and the 
conveniences of the other. But he is under the impression that the 
employer gets more of the common profits of the customer and 
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employes^ labour than is fair, and he has a mind to better himself 
and his fellowsr if he can. And men who set themselves honestly to 
work on the solution of this problem are more and more removed 
from Socialism the more completely they master it. 

It is, I think, true that the mischief of competition is not seen 
so manifestly or felt so forcibly in England as it is abroad. The 
English race has been active in getting money, but it has been 
generous in the use] of it. It has always looked on gripping and 
penurious selfishness with marked dislike. When its wealth was at 
the lowest ebb, just at the beginning of the seventeenth century, it 
passed a poor law, centuries before any other European nation, or, 
indeed, before any nation whatever recognized that the destitute 
should be fed and clothed and housed. It would rather be extra- 
vagant than mean. The voluntary efforts. of Englishmen in the 
satisfaction of public dut’es are enormous and amazing. Their 
hospitals, their charities, their institutions are incessantly demanding 
aid, and are as incessantly supplied. If distress of an exceptional kind 
arises, people give, sometimes capriciously and unequally, but always 
freely. It is probable that the voluntary donations of Englishmen, 
in which I include the United States and the Colonics, arc ten times 
as much as the voluntary gifts of the whole of the world besides. 
If one puts a franc into the plate at an exceptional collection in a 
French Church, the gendarme will make one a low reverence ; if one 
puts a shilling into an English collection for any considerable 
purpose, one is rightly thought mean if one^s appearance justifies a- 
larger expectation. Now the habit of systematic jJras-giving is fatal 
to Socialistic impulses, for the essence of the former is to do a duty 
oneself, of the latter to bid somebody else do it, and to ^fprcc him 
to do it, if he be unwilling. It would be an error to believe that 
genuine alms-giving is confined to the very opulent, among whom it 
is rare, or to the middle classes, with whom it is a habit ; for the 
working classes, apart from the sacrifices which they make for 
common purposes, are notoriously generous to one another. Kind- 
ness may be superficial. I once travelled by sea from Genoa to 
Marseilles in the company of a Frenchman and a woman, the latter 
alone and in distress. I witnessed the incessant and almost affec- 
tionate politeness of the Frenchman, and regretted that I was not so 
acute and supple in my courtesies. Bujt, when we had all landed at 

Marceilles, 1 ^saw that polite Ffenchman seize the only cab that could 

be gotten and leave the poor lady on the quay for the practical 
attentions of the less demonstrative Englishman. 

In point of fact, the foi*eigner has-been tutored into the belief that 
Government is the pnly supernatural force which he has to recognize. 
But he concludes that a supernatural power is bound to supernatural 
beneficence, or that it must be superseded, displaced, or modified^ In 
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his mauagement of the German people, Bismarck is entirely consist- 
ent. He has his plan, probably the best which can be iised or at 
least that fie can use. He sympathized with Lassalle, till he found him 
personally inconvenient. Then he persecuted him, or repudiated 
him, or threatened him, as the case may be. Since that time he has 
renewed his acquaintance with Lassalle^s theories, and is cautiously 
giving, him and fiis theories an apotheosis. 

I remember that a friend of mine, some time since in the House 
of Commons, told 'me of a conversation he had with this arbiter of 
Europe, as the newspapers call him, on the subject of the impending 
war between Russia and Turkey.* 'The Chancellor was frank. 

If,^^ he said, the Emperor does not go to war, he will have to 
reckon with his people, and his dynasty is in peril. If he does, he 
will have to endure bankruptcy. There is no doubt as lo what 
course he will choose.^' The European Governments have created 
their Frankensteins in the ^various forms of Socialism with which tlicy 
have to deal. ^ * « 

The most striking illustration of the s^entiment with which the 
English workman regards the State is seen in the relations which he 
recognizes in the legal relief of destitution and the claims of labour. 
He demands that he should make his own bargain with his employer 
— of course collectively, as he is too weak to do so individually, and 
under the application of the joint-stock principle to capital and em- 
ployment he is becoming increasingly weak. But in order to 
make this bargain, he is obliged to demand that he may be able to 
refuse the termsL offered him. He is, however, in this peculiar 
position : if he refuses he loses wages, which in his case are capital 
and profit^; if his employer holds out, he only loses profit. He 
may therefore fairly claim that he should have some protection against 
the peculiar disability in which he is placed while he is making his 
bargain, to be assisted in that by the State, or by the general body 
of wealth-owners if he fails. 

I do not say that he puts his claims on society in this form of 
words. As a matter of fafct, he is very anxious to find the fund, 
by which he may keep going till the terms of tis bargain are settled, 
from tHb corporate Resources of his own organization, or from the 
resources of associations which are similar or analogous to his. 
But he assuredly would rcsqnt any attempt to deny relief tO dCStU 
' tution, whether it were brought a^put by unforeseen calamity, 
or by recklessness, o^ by drunkenness, or by vice and crime. A 
fortiori, he would resent its being denied to those who had failed in 
what I may call an industrial speculation— £.e., an attempt to better 
wages by refusing to work for inadequate wagea^ I do not think 
that any one who analyzes the true economical significance of the 
relations of labour and capital can ' have any doubt that his con- 
tention is just. 
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On the other hand, he has never affirmed the doctrine, which 
underlies all Continental Socialism, that the State is Sound to had 
him employment. He has home his share, and a full share, in 
depressed trade and restricted industrial enterprise. He sustains 
the real losses of the time in which capital is timid and credit is coy. 
He has the greatest interest in the maintenance of commercial in- 
tegrity, for upon his shoulders fall the heaviest buiflens which com- 
mercial dishonesty induces on industry, and most of the calamities 
which misdoing inflicts on society. But he does not charge society 
at large with the frauds of traders and speculators, with the effects 
' of rings and corners, with the %ins of Governments and the follies of 
Administrations. He is not, I repeat, at war with the organization of 
society. Hence he does not demand the aid of Government, or 
believe that his prosperity depends on this party or that, or, failing 
them, on a party of the future, which he is to construct. As long 
as he is of this mind the syrens of contemporary and Continental 
Socialism will pipe to ears as deaf as those of Ulysses, though, unlike 
his, to ears "which have not been stopped by artiflee. Only, he is 
shaky about the land, and unless reform is speedy, there is risk that 
he may formulate his discontent. 


J. E. Thobolo Booebo. 



THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE 
EVANGELICAL PARTY. 


I T is just over thirty years since an article appeared in the Edin- 
burgh Review f entitled Church Parties/^ Its object, as stated 
by its author on its republication in pamphlet form, was to show 
how much of good exists in all the great parties of the Church, and 
to prove that the evils and follies, often attributed to whole parties, 
«re really confined to their extremes.’' But, besides this, it answered 
the further purpose of a kind of handbook of the Church of 
England, defining more distinctly than had before been done the 
frontiers and the mutual relations of the three great Church parties, 
and assigning to orleof them — the Broad Church — a name which, if 
not unknown before, had certainly not* till then come into general use. 

But thirty years is a generation of men ; and some of our spiritual 
pastors who now occupy our pulpits, then occupied — or did not yet 
occupy — their cradles. And further, the last thirty years have been 
a time of very rapid movement in ecclesiastical matters. Among 
the events of these thrcc decadets havc beetfthe Bennett, the Purchas, 
and the Voysey judgments ; tli« publication of Essays and Reviews ” 
and of Bishop Colenso^s works, and the proceedings resulting there- 
from ; the^revival of Convocation ; the modification of Clerical Sub- 
scription and of the Act of Uniformity ; the Burials Act; the almost 
complete separation of the Universities from their organic connection 
with the Church : the revision of the translation of the New Testa- 
ment. Ahd, coincident with these events, there has been a movement 
of opinion, silent and unmarked for the most part, which makes a 
description of Church parties as thtjy were thirty years ago read like 
a piece of ancient history. Neither the High Church, nor the Evan- 
gelical, nor the Broad Church party stand where they did then ; old 
leaders and old watchwords have been succeeded by new ; neither the 
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relative position nor the relative strength of Church parties is what 
it was. And in one of them, the so-called Evangelical or Low 
Church party, the change has been so marked that it ma^ be worth 
while in no unfriendly or captious spirit to inquire whence this 
change has arisen and what it portends. 

That the Evangelical party has declined in influei|ce and in num- 
bers will hardly be denied. The author of tlib article already 
referred to mentions, as one indication of the relative strength of the 
different sections into which the Church of England is divided, that 
The Record, which is the organ of one extreme party, and the 
Guardian, which is the oi*gali bf the other, hav6 about an equal cir- 
culation/^ Now the circulation of tte Record is but a fraction of 
that of the Guardian-, and although the Guardian has long ceased to 
be the organ of an extreme party, and now aims rather at representing 
the Church generaliy, thc^ugh from a distinctly High Church point 
of view, yet this is not enough to explain the remarkable change in 
the whole relative position of the two newspapers. Again, to take 
another test. Whereas jn d853 the Additional “Curates Society, sup- 
ported mainly by the High Church, had an income of rather under 
£13,000 per annum, and the Pa&toral Aid Society, supported mainly 
by the Low Church, of a little over £30,000, now the former 
Society has 646 additional curates wholly or partly dependent on it, 
and the latter 540 clergymen and 168 lay agents, and although* 
the income of both societies has greatly increased, yet that of the 
Pastoral Aid Society has not doubled, while that of the other has 
more than trebled. One more test we may apply with a still stronger 
result. The elections to Convocation, since thatfbody, through the 
exertions of Bishop Wilberforce*, had the power of speech restored to 
it, are understood to have been generally a bond fide representation of 
the clergy; and in Convocation the High Church party has pretty 
much its own way. 

But it is not necessary to have recourse to figures to prove the 
decadence of the Evangelical party*^ Indeed, it is not so much a fall- 
ing-off in numbers as a decline in influence and motive force. It is* 
quite possible that numerically the Evangelicals may be holding their 
own, or even increasing; but that they are relatively as^strong, as^ 
operative a force as they were fifty years ago, is what probably no 
one would venture to affirm. They hjiyc still a great command of 
mbnej*, their good works dip not languish, funds are forthcoming to 
found theological halls, and to imprison obstinate Ritualiists, many 
of their ministers are active, useful, influential men ; but as a party 
th6y fail to exercise that influence upon the Church which their 
numbers, at lea^t among the laity, would entitle them to claim. 
Not only in Church Congresses and in Diocesan Conferences^ but in 
the whole working and organization of the Church, the High Church 
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party have, if hot an absolute supremacy, at least a dominant and 
overpowering influence. And by steadily pressing their advantages, 
by persevering work, by a noble readiness to undertake the forlorn 
hopes of the Church, they have, staging from the position of an un-i 
popular and scarcely tolerated section, fairly won for themselves the 
central position in the Churches line ; a position which the Evan- 
gelicals, with their far greater advantages, might well have made their 
own. • 

There can be no doubt that this failure to establish in the Church 
of England a position worthy of their principles and of their spiritual 
ancestry is due to more causes than on6. * It is due, perhaps, in the 
first instance, to^ the somewhat individual and separate character of 
Evangelical religion, which trusts rather to purely spiritual than to 
material forces, and which seems to find its natural sphere of action 
rather in the congregation than in aVider ofganizft,tion. It may also 
be due in no slight degree to the fact that the work, both of the 
original Evangelical's and of the original High Churchmen, is to a 
great extent done; that while the one party has succeeded, to an 
extent which forty years ago would have seemed incredible even to 
the most sanguine, in leavening the Church with a regard for order 
and authority, and with a taste for a decent and even an ornate ritiuil 
and architecture, the other has introduced Evangelical teaching far 
Beyond its own pale, so that doctrines and phrases formerly charac* 
teristic of a clique have now become common property. But whatever 
the causes may be, those who believe that if the Evangelical party 
could rise to its opportunity, it might still have before it a noble and 
a fruitful future, m^ be excused for regretting its present condition, 
and may be permitted to offer such suggestions as they can towards 
its revival. • 

There is so great a temptation to any party, ecclesiastical or 
political, to modify insensibly its professions under pressure of 
external circumstances, that it is always well for’thcm from time to 
time to study their pedigree, to look unto the rock whence they are 
hewn, and to the hole of the* pit whence they^are digged.^^ Not 
indeed that it is desirable for any party to stand still. ^If the political 
organizatiohs o6 the present day should insist upon repeating the 
watchwords of fifty years ago, they would be regarded as harmless 
but useless lunatics ; yet it is impossible to judge how far any body 
of men are faithful representatives of thi^ principles of their pred8- 
cessors without looking into the^ charter, so to speak, of their incor- 
poratiom The Conservatives of to-day may, without inconsistency, 
adopt proposals which their predecessors of a generation biick opposed ; 
hut they would be false to their principles if theim policy were not 
shaped with a view to preserving all that cah be preserved of old 
forms and old institutions. And, in like manner, the Evangelicals 
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may not , unreasonably adopt much against which their fathers pro- 
tested; and lay aside much to whidi their fathers clung ; ^but if they 
wish to retain the name, they must not ignore the principles which 
alone' can give them the right to bear it. If, then, we uncover the 
foundations of the Evangelical revival of the last century, we shall 
find that it was distinctly and emphatically a revival of spiritual 
religion. Its leaders did not, indeed, like the followers of George 
Eox a century earlier, discard the externals and the visible expressions 
of religion, yet they made them of small account in comparison of 
the inward and spiritual realities. They, for the most part, adhered to 
the Church in which they found themselves ; but* they were not greatly 
careful to magnify the Church at the expense of other denominations. 
They accepted the Episcopal form of Church government, but, with 
the exception of the Wesleys, they seem to have attached no special 
value to it. And they ctjrtainly^made no ^secret of the fact, that they 
felt themselves bound by a far stronger tic to Evangelicals who were 
not Churchmen than to Churphmen who were not Evangelicals. 

Now here, as it sceras fo us, we come upon the explanation of the 
fact that the Evangelicals of the present day do not hold so strong a 
position as they might seem fairly entitled to. They hold in the 
main the doctrines on whicli their spiritual forefathers insisted. If 
they have so far moved with the times as to have given up the verbal 
inspiration of Scripture, and to put less prominently forward the awfuf 
doctrine of never-ending punishment, they still hold with unwavering 
steadfastness the doctrines of the Atonement and of Justification by 
Faith only, and the more spiritual view of the ^craments. But in 
respect of Church matters they have, insensibly* it may be, yet very 
really, altered their position. It is not merely that thpj care more 
for decent ceremonial, for good singing, for well-kept churches — these 
things are only part of a general onward movement in matters of 
taste and culture, which has affected all forms of ecclesiastical and 
social life — it is that they have suffered themselves to be frightened 
by the cry of " Low Churchmen or Bad Churchmen,^^ and have 
kept their Evangeliqal principles in the* background and brought their 
Churchmanshijv somewhat ostentatiously to the front. We need not 
quarrel with the Evangelical curate if he chopses to adopt*a coat and 
a collar which, thirty years ago, would have marked him as that now 
forgotten creature, a Puseyite n©r with the rector, if he saves 
hiimself the trouble of a wfijik to and ‘from the vestry by preaching in 
that surplice which in his predece^or^s eyes was Protestant in the 
reading-desk but Popish in the pijlpit : the real grievance lies in that 
sacerdotalism-and-water to which the younger men of the party are 
too much addicted, and in the moral cou'ardice which induces the 
professing representatives of Venn and Newton and Scott to seek 
allies, not in the Evangelical Nonconformists, with whom on all essential 
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points they are at one, but in the High Churchmen from 'vdiom on 
many essential points they differ. 

It is here that the modern Evangelicals, even the more pro- 
nounced among them, have most conspicuously diverged from the 
footsteps of their predecessors. Of Henry Venn, wc are informed 
by Bishop Kyle,* that he frequently, and even habitually, preached 
in the chapels of Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion — Nonconformist 
chapels, be it* remembered, in the eye of the law, though using the 
Church prayers. Newtoii^s Diary is full of instances of his free 
intercourse with Diss(;nters, both in and qut of his parish, f ^^Went 
to the Baptist Meeting-house,’^ in his own parish of Olney, to 
hear the sermon to the young people.” To Captain Scott, an officer 
who left the army and devoted himself to the ministry among the 
Dissenters, Newton writes: J My heart is as much with you, I 
trust, as it would be had you the most canonical appointment, and 
the most regular sphere of service. And I would as willingly hear 
you in your usual* places, as if you prdached in St. Pgiul’s.^’ On 
an occasion when some friends had breakfasted with him on their 
way to the Baptist Association, he writes ^ I hear there was a 
very large assembly there. Some hundreds, I suppose, went from 
Olney, I should like to have gone myself, but thought ray presence 
^vould not be agreeable to some. Ere long the effects of bigotry 
and party spirit will cease/’ In the following year, however, the 
Association met at Olney, and Newton had got over his scruples, 
for he attended the sermons, || and four of the Baptist ministers 
dined with him at ^le vicarage. Again, in December of the same 
ycar,^l he attends the meeting of Baptist ministers, and expresses 
his pleasure «in uniting with them. A few years later he was 
present at the settlement of his old friend, Mr. Whitford, over the 
Independent Church at Olney; and in the same year he was present 
Avhen a new minister was ordained over the Baptist Church. Thiis 
it was evidently his usual practice, as clei;gyman of the parish, to 
be present on any special occasion at the Nonconformist chapels, 
just as in the present day the rector of a mother parish would 
naturally jittend the re-opening of a district church. And in 
1785 he writes to his«wife, who was staying with Nonconformist 
friends at Southampton : ft 

“If you shall bo asked to Stay the sacrament, I should like youfto do it,#if 

you choose it. It would be an improprioty^n me to join with* them, con- 
sidered as a minister of the Establisimient, otherwise I would cordially make 
one of their occasional communicants^ but I see no impropriety in your 
being one. My wife and any of my people have my full consent to ^ eat of 


+ 


* “ Christian Leaders of the Last Century,” 
John Newton.’* By Rev. Jesiab 
Ib^. p. 166. § Ibid. p. 203. 
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that bre^d and drink of that cup ’ with Mr. Kingsbmy and ,his people, and 
he and they shall be heartily welcome to share with us at St, Mary, Woolnoth. 
And I should not be sorry, but glad, if such testimonies of mutual love and 
consent in the great truths of the Gospel could sometimes take place among 
those who aro ranked under different denominations.” 

In the same spirit, Thomas Scott, the venerable commentator, 
did not scruple to preach the anniversary sermon of the London 
Missionary Society; and in a letter to a Scottish minister he says : 

I am a moderate Episcopalian, and a Peedo-baptist ; but am en- 
tirely willing my brethren should be, some Presbyterians, and some 
Independents, and not extremely unwilling \:hat some should be 
Baptists ; rejoicing that Christ is preached, and the essentials of 
true religion upheld among persons of different sentiments, and 
only grieved that each one will be what he is Jure divino, and judge 
and condemn others.^^ Toplady, again, the author of the well-known 
hymn, “ Rock of Ages,^^ preached ^ not only in Lady Huntingdon's 
chapels, but at a great Methodist gathering at Trevecca. But it is 
needless to 'multiply instances. It will not be denied that, while tlie 
earlier Evangelicals may have felt a difficulty, as Ministers of the 
Establishment^ in entering into full communion with Nonconformists, 
it was on this ground alone, and not on the ground of their being 
schismatics, or outside the pale of the Catholic Church, that they 
abstained from doing so. The fact is, that there had come dowif 
from the paternal government of the Tudors a traditional notion, 
that to dissent from ^^the Establishment^^ was hardly compatible 
with the character of a loyal subject; not to be of the King^s 
religion was like refusing to accept the currcnl coin of the realm, 
and establishing a private mint of one^s own : and therefore, 
although the Evangelical acknowledged the closest spiritual alliance 
and brotherhood with like-minded men of whatever denomination, 
yet, . socially and politically, the Establishment was in effect a 
barrier against complete intercommunion. That Newton had no 
notion of any spiritual or ecclesiastical frontier-line separating him 
from Evangelical Dissenters is obviouft from his approving of his 

iFife's receiving the Communion with them : that he did feel that 

there would be “an impropriety^' in his doing so -himself can only 
have been due to his regarding himself as being debarred from it 
by his allegiance to a State Institution which he calls “ the 
Establishmjent." ^ ^ 

Now, whatever views may be held^^n the present day as to Church 
Establishments, it is certain that this notion of the State conferring 
a < monopoly in religious matters 19 now practically obsolete. Indeed, 
the most ardent defenders of the Establishment principle in our own 
day are precisely those who desire to widen, as far as possible, the 


* Ryle’s “Christian Leaders/* p. 374. 
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terms of religious communion^ while men who would yegard as 
sinful any# approach to ecclesiastical communion with Nonconfor- 
mists, are to be found on the same platform with them, demanding 
the separation of Church and State. It may be true, as Noncon- 
formists contend, that the State connection gives the clergy of the 
Established Church an unfair social advantage over others, though 
the social line of demarcation is rapidly disappearing with the growth 
of a more Kindly feeling on the one side and of wider culture on 
the other. It is no doubt true that the Act of Uniformity, which 
the Bishop of Liverpool has well described as a curse to the Church, 
still keeps Churchmen and Noncoiitbrmists apart, so far as formal 
intercommunion is concerned but, short of this, there is nothing 
in the fact of Establishment to hinder the Evangelical party from 
coming forward as the much-needed link between the Established 
and the non-Established Churches of England. * 

It will probably be replied to this, True, the earlier Evangelicals 
within the Church did turn naturally fb the Evangelicals without it 
as their allies, but this was because their position in the Church was 
so isolated, they met with so little sympathy or encouragement from 
either clergy or people, that they were driven to look outside for the 
brotherly sympathy which they would have sought in vain .within. 
The Evangelical clergyman, whose one ambition was to win souls for 
his Majter, could not hesitate between the fox-hunting, port-wine- 
drinking rectors whom he met at visitation dinners, and the humble 
and illiterate Dissenting minister who, like himself, desired only to 
preach the Gospd. But in our day. Evangelical clergymen have a 
distinctly acknowledged status within the Church ; they are welcomed 
at Ruri-decanal Chapters and Church Congresses; and while they 
maintain their own special standpoint, they find plenty of oppor- 
tunities of co-operating with High Churchmen without compromise of 
principles on either side. Why, then, should they seek for allies 
outside the pale ? The reply is obvious-y-viz., that while Evangelicals 
and High Churchmen may^ most usefully co-operate as members of 
the same outward Organization, yet there mii^t always be . a differ- 
ence of, principle between them, which is hardly compatible with 
any very close and intimate union. Good men of all parties have 
the same object in view ; they are partakers of the same hope ; they 
can join in th^amc prayers ’and the «ame sacraments;^ but so long 

•11* position of this question of intercommunion is curiously 

muatrative of the tendency of Knglidli legislation to reme<ly acknowledged wrongs by 
the smallest possibly Interference with the existing law. After Mr. Fremantle had 
been forbiddfeu by tho Bi 8 h(m of Londoi#to preach at»tho City Temple, a legal opinion 
WM taken by agreement, which was to the effect, that whereas by Act of Parliament 
all per^ns alike were forbidden to attend conventicles, tl^is prohibition has been 
repealed by the Toleration Act so far as regards the laity only ; a clergyman therefore 
breaks the law by 'attending any kind of worship outside the Established Church. 
Ihis IS one of the many anomalies which remain on the Statute-book simply because 
it 18 easier to ignore than to repeal them. 
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as the one party maintains, and the other denies, a sacerdotal element 
in the Christian Church, so long it fs impossible for them |o be really 
at one. For this is, in fact, the crucial question ; all others run up 
into this : Are Christian ministers Sacerdotes or Presbyteri ? Is their 
ministry essential for the people’s access to God in worship and 
sacraments, or arc they, simply for the sake of order, the delegates 
and representatives of the Christian Cliurch? Or, to put the same 
question in another shape : Has Christ established any lihe form of 
organization for Ilis Church as of divine, and therefore of universal 
and perpetual obligation, or is each Christian soeicty free to develop 
its own institutions according to its felt needs? Is Episcopacy 
jure divino in any such exclusive sense as to shut out all non- 
Episcopal communities from the title of Churches, or at least to put 
Episcopal Churches on a higher and all others on a lower plane? 
Those who believe that this is so must of. course find it impossible 
to enter into any kind of formal or recognized communion with non- 
Episcopal societies ; but upoh those who place forms of government 
among things non-cssentlal ‘there lies the responsibility of explaining 
why they hold aloof from Churches which in all essential matters of 
belief and practice are at one with themselves. 

It is, of course, impossible, nor does our argument require us, to 
discuss here the question of the exclusive claims of Episcopacy. A ^ 
fair statement of the case may be found in an article published in 
the Edinburgh Review in October 1851, and afterwards republished 
by the author. Professor Bonaray Price, entitled The Anglo- 
Catholic Theory ; ” but the gist and kernel of tljp whole matter is 
contained in the opening sentences of Bishop Lightfoot^s Essay on 

the Christian Ministry — • 

• 

The Kingddm of Christ, not being a kingdom of this world, is not 
limited by the restrictions which fetter other societies, political or religious. 

Tt is in .the fullest sense free, comprehensive, universal It has no 

sacred days or seasons, no special sanctuaries, because every time and every 
place alike arc holy. Above ally it has no sacerdotal system. It interposes no 
sacrificial tribe or class between God and nijin, by whose intervention alone 
God is reconciled arid mgn forgiven. Each individual member holds personal 
communion with the Divine Head."' 

I 

It is well that the distinction between tbs sacerdotal and the 
unsacerdotal theory of Christianity should have been thus unequivo- 
cally formulated ; and it follows logically from this|principle, that, 
however stro«)g a preference may be" felt for Episcopacy as the 
ancient historic form of Church government, yet there can be no 
tenable ground for insisting upon it* as essential, nor for refusing to 
recognize as legitimate Churches such organized Christian societies 
as are without it. ^ Episcopacy, in fact, for the greater number of 
reachable persons, stands on the same ground as Monarchy. A 
man may be a loyal subject of Queen Victoria without believing in 
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the divine right of kings, and without refusing to recognize the 
republican ^governments of FrancJfe, of Switzerland, and of the United 
States. The divine right of bishops is a more ancient, perhaps a 
less incredible, superstition ; but it is a superstition, and it still 
exercises an unhealthy influence on the mutual relations of the 
Churches of the Reformation. 

Nor is this a question which can be regarded as unimportant. 
For we mu9t take note of the remarkable phenomenon, that while, 
on the one hand, the Evangelicals within the Church of England 
have receded more apd more from their earlier relations with those 
outside, these latter, on the contrary; have during the last half-century 
been drawing together in a very marked and striking way. We 
believe that formerly it was, though by no means an unheard of, yet 
certainly an unusual, thing for the minister of one denomination to 
occupy the pulpit of anqther. The Wesley ansf had not — some of 
them have not even now — definitely taken their place in a line with 
the Nonconformist ; the Presbyterians jftill held to a certain modi- 
fied theory of Apostolic Succession, and Verc not quite clear as to 
the validity of an independent ministry; and the Baptists, for the 
most ])art, held rigidly Calvinistic views which caused them to main- 
tain a somewhat separate and unsympathetic attitude. Hut now an 
^ occasional interchange of pulpits between Methodist, Congrega- 
tionalist, and Baptist ministers appears to be quite as common as 
between neighbouring clergymen ; more common probably than 
between High and Low Cliurclpnen. A Congregationalist minister 
seeking a preacher for a special occasion would look naturally for 
one of his own denomination, but would not hesitate to accept, nor 
would his Qongregation object* to his accepting, a Presbyterian or a 
Wesleyan. And this being so, why should Evangclic^Pmen in the 
Church of England, who do not attach any exclusive authority to 
Episcopal ordination, and whose doctrinal sympathies arc naturally 
more with Evangelicals outside than with High Churchmen inside 
the Established Church, object to interchange of ministrations with 
those with whom they agree, when they do not ordinarily hesitate to 
accept siyoh interchange with those from whom they differ ? 

This question of the formal relations between the Episcopal and 
non-Episcopal Churches is one which in the interests of Protestantism 


urgently requir^ reconsideration, and it can be taken in hand only by 
the Evangelical and Broad Church sections of the Church. The 


Nonconformists, whatever raayrbe their wishes on the subject, cannot 
demand admission uninvited into, alien pulpits, and the High Church 
party would of course oppose, such admission almost to the death. 
We say " almost /’ because we do not believe that If it were legalized 
they would secede from the Church ; it would not affect them per- 


sonally, as it would of course be simply permissive, and they would 
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decline to avail themselves of the permission ; they wpuld probably 
treat it as they have done the introduction of Evening C^^mmunions, 
■which indeed must appear to them a still greater profanity than the 
introduction of alien preachers into Church pulpits. Indeed, if it 
were once an accomplished fact, it would be by no means impossible 
for High Churchmen, without any dereliction of principle, to accept 
it as an irregularity to be tolerated, on the ground that Dissenting 
ministers are lay members of the Church, and that l&y preaching 
has been by no means an unknown thing in the Church Catholic. 
It will be said, where will be the advantage in i^preing an unwelcome 
and unsought change of this Sind upon the clergy, when any of the 
people who desire to hear a Nonconformist preacher can do so by 
simply going to his own chapel ? But this is really not the point. 
Those who desire to make it possible for Nonconformists to take part 
in Church serviced woufll not desire it Igss if they were persuaded 
that this liberty would never be used ; jkheir object is, in the interest 
of our national Christianity, to remove from the Statute-book what- 
ever legal barrier now -exists between the Church of England and 
other Protestant Churches. No word of the Prayer-book need be 
altered ; no clergyman would be obliged to do anything that would 
hurt his conscience ; the bishop might, and doubtless in many instances 
wouldi interpose his veto; but the Church of England would no^ 
longer stand, as she does at present, in entire organic separation from 
all the Churches of the Keformation except the Episcopal Churches 
of America, Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies ; she would no longer 
be in the position, while recognizing with one-sided and unrequited 
liberality the validity of Roman orders, of stigmatizing the ministers 
of the Scottish Church, of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches of 
the Continent, and of the great Nonconformist bodies at home, as 
mere laymen whose ministrations are invalid, and who must submit 
to Episcopal ordination before they can be admitted to her pulpits. 

In fact, the present attiljude of the Church of England with regard 
to other Christian bodies is an anomalous and a- somewhat recently 
assumed one. Therq was a time when she was universally regarded 
as the natural leader of the Churches of the Reformation ; when 
the Archbishop of Canterbury enjoyed a kind of informal Patriar- 
chate of Protestantism ; when ministers of foreign Protestant Churches 
found a ready welcome within her pale^^and when no difficulty would 
hat^e been Wtised against* tliair minktef^ng in her churches. By the 
induence, first of Laud, and then of tthe reactionary divines of the 
Savoy Conference, she has been estranged from these natural allies, 
and has either stood in cold isolation or has cast wistful glances 
towards the unreformed Churches, with whom she has in common, 
not the inward unity of the spirit of freedom and progress, but the 
outward uniformity of Episcopacy. 
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To those indeed who hold that Episcopal government is of the 
essence oj the Church, so that those who lack it are outside the one 
body, this isolation must be inevitable; we are cut off from the 
unreformed Episcopal Churches because they will not acknowledge us, 
and from the reformed non-Episcopal Churches because we .cannot 
acknowledge them. But the vast mass of the laity of the Church of 
England are thoroughly Protestant at heart ; they value Episcopacy 
as a vendible system, as a link with the past ; many of them dislike 
Nonconformity because they associate it with a certain meanness 
and narrowness of^ religious life ; but they would feel no scruple in 
following the example of their Sov^cign by attending Presbyterian 
worship in Scotland, nor would it in any way hurt their conscience 
to hear a Nonconformist preacher in England. Unhappily, as it 
seems to us, the Evangelical clergy, dreading the reproacli of bad 
churchmanship and of encouraging schSm, have .more and more 
shrunk from acknowledging the ecclesiastical principles of their fore- 
fathers, and in calling themselves Eyangelical Churchmen, have laid 
increasing stress on the substantive while -passing somewhat lightly 
over the adjective. And, in consequence, they have forfeited the 
position they might have held as the champions of English Protes- 
tantism, while their High Church rivals, who have had the advantage 
of knowing their own mind and of never being afraid to assert their 
principles, have succeeded in winning a position from wdiich they 
can dominate the Church of England* The more far-sighted indeed 
of the Evangelical leaders have long foreseen and deplored this 
danger. The present Bishop of Liverpool, so long ago as the year 
1854, said : There is wanted among the Evangelical members of the 
Church of England a greater readiness to co-operate with all Avho 
hold Scriptural truth, of every denomination.’’^* It is*only to be re- 
gretted that since his elevation to the Episcopate Dr. Ryle has some- 
what backslidden from his former liberality. When the late Dean 
Stanley revived the suggestion, long ago made by Dr. Arnold, that 
parish churches might, under proper regulations, be available at con- 
venient hours for Nonconformist worship, the Bishop of Liverpool 
denouqped this as Liberalism run mad ; and during the discussions 
on the Burials Bilk he professed his readiness to “ stand shoulder 
to shoulder with High Churchmen in resisting so reasonable and 
healing a measure.^ 

It is unfortunate for thd^Church ofi England that tlie Evangelical 
paarty should have thus abdicated the position which might have been 
theirs ; for there were two fijnetions, both greatly needed, which 
no other section of the Chui*ch could have performed. In the first 

% 

- » « Essay on some of \\x& Chief Wants of the Church of England.*' By J. C, Kylo. 
1S54. 

j* See lieport of Church Congress at Croydon. 
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place, had the Evangelical party shown the courage of their convic- 
tions, and,' without legal prosQcutions<or hostile demonstrations against 
others, simply kept steadily before them the ideal of a non-sacerdotal 
Church, co-operating freely with the High Church party in all 
matters not of a party character, acknowledging their equal right to 
exist, yet not giving place by subjection to them, they would have 
secured an adequate position and influence to that Protestant ele- 
ment which all admit to be a co-ordinate factor in the Church with 
the so-called Catholic element, and would have kept open the door of 
sympathy and intercourse with the non-Episcopal Churches of Great 
Britain, America, and the Continent. Nor would this have been an 
unimportant service to the Church of England. For while it is 
desirable that the High Church party should have a perfectly fair 
field, it is clear to most unprejudiced observers that of late years 
they have had an infiuencfl quite disproportionate to their numbers, 
if laity as well as clergy bo reckoned, and that the Church has 
suffered from this one-sided development. And, imthe second place, 
the Evangelicals might have* rendered a not less important service by 
exercising a moderating influence on the Broad Church party. For 
it cannot be denied that ^ the danger to which the more liberal 
thinkers of the Church are specially liable is that of leaning too 
exclusively to the intellectual and neglecting the spiritual aspect of 
religion. That many who are commonly classed together under the 
ambiguous title of Broad Church are in the highest and purest sense 
Evangelical no one can deny who knows anything of Arnold, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Campbell, Norman Macleod, not to mention living names ; 
but still the fact cannot be gainsaid, that the dan^r of this school 
is to think too much of pulling down and too little of bqilding up, 
to forget that what the mass of the people need is simply " godly 
edifying.^^ And if the Evangelicals, instead of standing shoulder to 
shoulder with the High Churchmen against the Burials Bill, had 
been willing to stand shoulder to shoulder with the Liberals against 
.sacerdotalism and exclusiveness, the Evangelicals would have gained 
in breadth of sentiment, and the Liberals in unction and charity. 
The time has long gone by when either of the three great sections of 
the Church of England could have laid any claim to sole possession 
of the ground ; the best hope for tlio future is that all should learn 

to understand each othor better, and that each should contribute 
towards the fife of the body fhat particatlar gift which it possesses. 
And undoubtedly the whole Church is the poorer by the fading Qpt 
or absorption of the old EvangelicaJ party, with its traditions of 
spiritual worship, of earnest devotion Itf'^the service of the common 
Master, of hearty sympathy and .co-operatibn with all, by whatever 
name they might be called, whom they believed td be penetrated with 
the love of the one Lord. 
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Another function which might be most usefully fulfilled by the 
Evangelicals of the present day^is that ^of maintaining the import- 
ance and raising the standard of the pulpit. The favourite sphere 
of the Evangelical of the earlier part of this century was the pro- 
prietary chapel in London, or Bath, or Cheltenham, or other impor- 
tant towns. He preferred it not only because the looser connection 
with the diocesan and parochial organization gave him a more inde- 
pendent position, but also because the freedom from parochial duties 
enabled him to concentrate himself upon .what he regarded as the 
chief function of a minister — preaching. The proprietary system 

has well-nigh if no? wholly passed a^ay : Mr. So-and-so^s Episcopal 
chapel has developed into S. So-and-so^s Church ; its galleries and 
pews are gone ; its pulpit has been divorced from its reading-desk, 
and has come down many feet nearer to the sea-level : an aesthetic 
chancel has marred its rectangular rigidityf. But with its absorption 
into the parochial system has come in too many instances the absorp- 
tion of its minister into tile distractions of parochial work. And 
the degradation of his preaching from being the great opportunity, 
long and carefully prepared- for, of feeding his flock, to be an un- 
welcome adjunct of the Sunday services,#to be thought of perhaps 
for the first time on the Saturday evening, when the week^s whirl 
has left little power of thought in the weary brain. It is true that 
among the leaders of the High Church party there are men upon 
whose utterances crowds hang week by week in breathless attention ; 
but it is also true that among the rank and file there are very many 
who suffer themselves to be so engrossed by the myriad activities of 
a modern parish, <Vas to leave no time for that systematic study and 
quiet thought without which preaching is but the periodical turning 
of the tap of a cistern which is never replenished, No doubt the 
sermons of the old Evangelicals were long and somewhat dry ; but 
they had stuff* in them ; they went to men^s hearts ; they turned upon 
great Gospel truths, and not upon ecclesiastical pettinesses. We 
would not, indeed, hear the modern Evangelicals repeat with parrot- 
like monotony the old shibboleths of their predecessors; old jewels need 
rc-setting ; but if they would act in the spirit of their forefathers, 
and, without neglecting or undervaluing the many new agencies which 
modern ne^s have called out^ would still give thcir beat thOUght dlld 
their freshest hours to the, work of preaching, and would study not 
only the Scriptures and tbo writings^ of the Refornaers, but ‘also, 
alpng with these, modern literature and modern thought, they would 
find that the pulpit has not been wholly eclipsed by the press, 
and that not women only, Ifilt ^houghtfuV’and busy men, would wel- 
come spiritual direction^” If it came to thems with the authority, 
not of a priest having dominion over their faith " but of a fellow- 
man, penetrated with a sense of his responsibility, and giving them 
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matter which he had painfully wrought out on the anvil of his own 
lieart -and experience. • 

It remains to consider the question : Is there any future in store 
for the Evangelical party, or is it destined to a painless but inglorious 
* extinction by being absorbed into the rear-ranks of the High Church ? 
And this resolves itself into the further question : Is it, as a body, 
capable of growth and self-adaptation ? or is it set and fixed in the 
rigidity which follows death ? For clearly no religious or political 
system can live which adopts for its motto, without modification. 
Stare super antiquas vias. Doctrines once true may become relatively 
false for lack of the renovating* breath of life, ^o use the strong 
words of Edward Irving : When the Holy Ghost departs from any 
set of opinions or form of character, they wither like a sapless tree.^* 
It cannot be denied that much of what was called Evangelical doc- 
trine has lost its hold upon the minds and consciences of thoughtful 
men, and from this many have hastily inferred that the Evangelical 
system has doUe its work, an<J that the fime has come to write its 
history and itrf epitaph. Jt us not so, or at least it need not be so, if 
only the children of the Evangelical prophets, instead of building 
their fathers* sepulchres, '^uld rise to the height of their fathers* 
principles, and would assert, in contradiction to sacerdotalism and 
sacramentalism, that great principle of the spirituality of religion 
which has always been the basis of any revival of the. Christian life, 
and which is but the modern form of that doctrine of Justification by 
Faith which Luther, with such keen insight into the inner ^ truth of 
things, pronounced to he the Ariiculus stanii^ aut cadentis, ec€lesi(2^ 
By so doing they might still do an inestimable sejilvice for English 
Christianity. The Church of England has never in all its history 
displayed so much vigour and earnestness as it is doing now. . Not 
only in the way of outward organization, as recordodi for example, in 
the Official Year-book,** lately published for the first time by the 
Christian Knowledge Society, but in the seltdenying activity of her 
clergy, she is doing much to make Up for^ past arrears*; unhappily, 
much of this energy and earnestness runs in a sacerdotal channel. 

A well-worked parish*^ is too often not one in which the laity, in- 
spired by a rector who trusts them and coosuUs their wish^^s, have 
learnt to feel that they^ are u the Church, and that< they have their 
place in its administration; rather it iapne in which la large and 
' welWtrgdnized staff of clergy j|a,iuQessau.tly occupied in ecclesiastical 
functions ; but in which the . great body of the laity- — if they are 
not alienated from attendance at the Sundaly services by fidgety 
and worrying dianges in ritual^-*-are made to feel that they are out- 
siders, mere hangersvon in the outer court of the Temple. , And yet 
if a blergyman will treat his people in a manly, straightforward 
way; saying plainly wliat he means, without arrihe^pensSes, without 
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professional assumptions, without by-ends, seeking to promote not 
his own views but the . Kingdojp of Heaven, acting on the prin- 
ciple “ HoAo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto,^" he will earn 
from them a confidence and support which is better worth having 
than the adulation and worship of a clique of devotees. Nay, 
more, a man of wide sympathy, who cares more fpr the end than 
for the means, more for brotherly kindness and godliness than for 
Churchiness,^’ may really make himself the centre of the religious 
and social life of his parish in a way that goes far to realize the 
claims of the Church of England to be still the National Church. 
This is an ideal whidi has been practically carried out by not a few 
Broad Churchmen ; and it might be equally well carried out by 
Evangelicals, if they would be a little less anxiors to be considered 
good Churchmen,’’ and more ready to recognize that wider concep- 
tion of the Church which alonS is consist^t w4h the principles of 
their Fathers. * 

Such work as this is really^ demanded Jiy the circumstances of our 
times. There is a* tendency in the pr^senj; day to devetop a kind of 
spurious Congregationalism which weakens the religious life. The 
parochial system*, on which the whole theoyy of the Church of Eng- 
land is based, is far less influential than it was. The present Bishop 
of London, when he returned to the diocese in which he had worked 
t as a parish priest before liis elevation to the See of Lincoln, com- 
plained that clergymen spoke no longer of their parish but of their 
congregation. It is a tendency which has been long at work. 
Active thought and inquiry on religious questions is sure to have a 
disintegrating effee^, and it is easier for people to form little centres ‘ 
based on dogmaticfagreement than to adhere to a wider brotherhood 
comprehending large varieties of view. But it would be .a great loss 
to, the cause of organized Christianity if the Church of England 
should fall in with this tendency, and should cease to ofler an example 
and opportunity of a higher ideal. Congregationalism has its place, 
and a noble one, in the religious history eff the past ; it has valuable 
elements to contribute to the Church of the future ; but if Chris^ 
tianity is ever again to assert itself as the salt of the eartii, as the 
bond of hum 3 ,n society, as the dominant element in alL human life, 
the motive, power will *hardly be found in a vast number of federated 
but independent republics ; it will be necessary to economize power 
and to gain unity of direction by some greater concentration of fo»ce. 
It is, of course hopeless to inu^ine that the nation will ever again be 
united in any one of the existing religious organizations ; probably 
the best ideal that can he aimed lit at present would be that in each 
parish the Established Church should be so administered that it should 
seiwe as a ki^d of centre to the wUole lipc, Oil which the Nonconfor- 
mist regiments should rest as wings, and which should give a certain 
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amount of unity of action without sacrificing the independence ’ of 
the allied* forces. Nor do we belieye that Nonconformists in general 
would refuse to concede this kind of hegemony to the *^Church of 
England. There are few Englishmen so democratic as not to like to 
see a duke in the chair at a public meeting ; no one^s susceptibilities 
are hurt by allowing precedence to a man of acknowledged rank and 
position ; and the Church of England has the advantage of an ancient 
and not inglorious descent, of dignified surroundings, and of possess- 
ing almost everywhere greater weight and importance than any other 
single denomination. But to avail herself of these advantages she 
needs in her official representatives a spirit of 'liberality and large- 
heartednessj such as may enable them to recognize in the ministers 
of other Churches, not unauthorized and unwelcome intruders, but 
fellow-workers to the same end, officers of other regiments in the 
same army. ^ % * 

Unfortunately the policy of the party ndw in the ascendancy is to 
make the line of demarcation more and* more distinct, and to make 
loyalty to th\i Church consist in isolation from' other Protestant 
denominations ; a policy which, under the circumstances of modern 
times, can only result in lowering the Church of England from her 
historic position as the acknowledged leader of English Christianity ^ 
to that of a narrow or Episcopal sect. The Church of England can 
never become in any sense national by exclusive claims, by sacerdotal 
pretensions, by becoming the Church of the Middle Ages or the 
Church of the fourth century ; she may become national by claiming 
to take her part in every movement for the good of the nation at 
large, or of any class in the nation, and by pref^ring the cause of 
truth and justice even to that of religion and p|cty. Upon such 
lines as thcrse, a modern Evangelical party, emancipated from the 
Calvinistic fetters of their predecessors, might yet appeal with no 
small, effect to the Christian laity of England. And in so doing 
they would show themselves the true successors of those who a century 
ago were branded as unfaithful to the Church, because they cared 
more for what to them was the truth of God than for rigid ecclesi- 
astical correctness. 

One other reason we shall urge, in conclusion, for presfing this 
subject, not only upon the Evangelical party commonly so called, 
but upon all the more liberal section ^ of the Church of England. 
Whether or not Disestablishment is likely to take place, and whether* 
it is likely to take place soon, are questions which may perhaps be 
treated as doubtful ; but assuredly no discussion on Church matters 
can proceed without taking it into Account as a possibility, and that 

* We sbonld be the lost to exclude the Church of Rome from the title of a Christiau 
Charch ; but the members of that Church would hardly claim to be adherents of 
Mglish Christianity. 
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not in the distant future. If it comes, the Church of England 'will 
have to take an entirely new departure. Stripped of her* ancient 
endowment^ she will have to rely upon the devotion of her people ; 
torn from her ancient moorings, she will have to seek new anchor- 
age. In that momentous crisis, the party which comes best prepared 
will have the game in its hands. And it cannot be denied that, at 
the present moment, the High Church party is working with 
admirable skijl and foresight to get into its own hands the organiza- 
tion of the Church of England, with a view to future contingencies. 
In Convocation, in the annual Church Congress, and in the Diocesan 
Conferences, which 'arc now an established institution in every 
Diocese but one,* the men who pull the wires and who are the 
active organizers, arc, with few exceptions, the moderate High 
('hurchmen.t And, admirable as arc many of these men for their 
zctil and self-devotion, yet their influence, if unl^alaiiced, would be 
fatal to the future of thS Church of England. For their whole 
policy is a narrow one. Their conccptioij*of Christianity is limited 
to the four corners* of the Prayer-book. • They have ilb idea of a 
truly National Church, except as the result of the acceptance by the 
whole nation of the existing Anglican system. And if, upon the 
Disestablishment of the Church of England, the shaping of its future 
constitution should be in their hands, the result would be a Church 
4n which Dr. Arnold, and Dean Milman, and Charles Kingsley, and 
Arthur Stanley would not jiave found a home ; a Church of the 
clergy and not a Church of the people. In providing for, ^-he future 
government of the Church their first care would be to \eep the 
substantial power ki the hands of the clergy ; and it is not by a 
clerical Church tlmt the social and intellectual problems of the 
coming age can be successfully met. But if the Evangelical and 
Broad Church parties, clergy and laity alike, were united in demand- 
ing that the Church should be popular in its constitution, and that 
the laity, who are, after all, the mass of the Church, and for whose 
sake the Church exists, should have as pre|)onderatiug a voice in its 
government as they have in other Protestant Churches, the Church 
of England might become, not less, but more tiational, and might 
come forth with new life from the furnace of Disestablishment. But 
it will be too late to think of this when the crisis is upon us. As 
things are going now, the Clerical party, aided by the adhesion of 
the Evangelicals and the indifierence of the great mass of the lai^y, 
are rapidly becoming masters of the situation. What would be the 
ultimate result of this, may be seen only too clearly by the actual 

• , 

♦ If Bishop Philpott of Worcester underrates the value of talk, it is perhaps in the 

preset day a fault on the right side. 

T By moderate High Churchmen we would be understood to mean those who, while 
naxting sacramental and sacerdotal doctrines, abstain from extreme forms of expressing 
those doctnnes, whether by word of mouth or by ritual act. 
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condition of things in France and Belgium. There, clericalism' has^ 
had its -way; a highly organized ^Church offers to Uie laity every 
advantage except freedom of thought and action ; ther(5^ is no lack 
of services, of confraternities, of picturesque persons, male and female, 
in mediaeval costumes, ready to minister to the bodily, the intellec- 
tual, and the spiritual needs of the people. And, as the nett result, 
we sec, not only an absolute alienation of the great mass of the 
male sex from all outward profession of religion, but a fierce and 
irrcconcileable hatred for all persons and things dedicated to its 
service. We do not, indeed, anticipate that clericalism would rouse 
such passions in England* %s confront it on the Continent; the 
milder temper of the Church of England, the domestic tics which 
bind the clergy to the people, and the existence, side by side with 
the Establishment, of vigorous democratic churches, arc a sufficient 
guarantee against such , extreme evils; but we do fear an increasing 
alienation of the thoughtful laity from ‘'a Church which should fail’ 
to read aright the signs oj the times, and to bring forth out of her 
treasure things new as .well as old. It would-be well worthwhile 
for our ecclesiastical leaders to study carefully and thoughtfully the 
internal politics of the gi*eat Nonconformist bodies. They would 
find that the form of religious organization which is naturally* 
evolved by the great English middle-class is of an essentially demo- 
cratic and unpriestly and self-governing type; that it is adnliniss 
tered by the people for the people; and that, while it gives ample 
scope for the influence which depends on superior wisdom and 
education, it gives little recognition to merely official claims. And 
it is certain that, in the future, any Church. polity which is not to 
be a mere hothouse plant, fostered by artificial IncanSj must 13e})end 
upon popular enthusiasm, A •Church which excites but a languid 
interest in the great body of its nominal adherents may be an ortho- 
dox, a correctly organized, a cultured Church ; it cannot possess 
the promise of the future. Whether an institution like the Church 
of England, which was moulded under wholly different circumstances, 
has vitality eqough to adapt itself to a new age, is a question which 
perhaps admits of cfoubt ; those at least who have been brought up 
and nourished by her, and who have found in her a conAination of 
reverence and freedom, of antique statelfness and capacity for 
progress, which they would despair of finding elsewhere, may be 
permitted 'to hope that she may have within her yet undeveloped 
capacities of self-adaptatio*d, and th^t in the newe world which 
is before us she may be able to perform the difficult but much- 
needed work of turning the liea^t of the fathers to the children, 
and the heart of .the children to their fathers. 


R. E. Bautlett. 
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THE STORY OF AN ESCAPE. 


1 7^ SCAPES of political and other convicts from Western Siberia 
_J are more frequent than is generally supposed, but from Eastern 
Siberia, though often attempted, they- seldom succeed. Save for con- 
victs under sentence of penal servitude, and actually imprisoned, it 
^is easy to elude the vigilance of the police and get away from a convict 
village or settlement, but it is almost impossible to get out of the coun- 
try. The immense distances lo be traversed^ the terrible climate, lack 
of money, the absolute necessity of keeping to the high roads, prove^ 
except in a very few instances, insuperable obstacles to final success. 
In order to be reallj^ free, moreover, it is imperative for a fugitive not 
alone to pass the frintier of European Russia, but, to reach some coun- 
try where he runs no risk of falling into the clutches of the imperial 
police. Even in Germany he is liable to be recaptured, and is really 
safe only in England, France, or Switzerland.- Hence, to make good 
a flight from Eastern Siberia requires ^ conjuncture of so many 
favourable and nearly impossible circumstances as to render a com- 
plete escape a rare * and remarkable event. ^ But the incentives 
to escape are as great as the obstacles to success. No life can 
be more horrible than that of a political exile in the far east 
or far north of Siberia. Even at Irkoutsk the mean temperature 
is fifty degrees below the freezing-point of Reaumur for many 
mouths of the year the sun in^ some pa»ts of the country shines But 
two or three hours in the tweAty-four, and for days together dark- 
ness covers the face of the lai>d. A man untrained to manual 
labour, or unacquainted with the arts of trapping and killing wild 
animals and collecting peltry, turned adrift in the remoter parts of 
Siberia, runs the risk of perishing of hunger and cold. A Hussiaii 
r6fug66, now at Geneva, tells that, during his sojourn in Eastern 

o 2 
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Siberia, he spent the greater part of the long winter in bed, rising 
only to swallow some rancid oil,«the sole food he could obtain. To . 
escape from such a life as this a man will risk almost anythiiigi 
Even incarceration in a central prison, or the penal servitude of the 
mines, can hardly be more terrible. The trouble is, that the way to 
freedom lies through Western Siberia and Russia in Europe. The 
road south is barred by the wild tribes that haunt the frontiers of 
Mongolia and Manchuria, who either kill or give up to the Russians 
all the fugitives that fall into their hands. 

On the other hand, the escape of a prisoner or of a convict under 
sentence of penal servitude ta far more difficuTt than the flight of an 
involuntary exile ; the latter may leave when he will, the former 
must either break out of prison or evade his guardians, and being 
soon missed he runs great risk of being quickly recaptured. How, in 
one instance at ' least,' by boldness, address, presence of mind, and 
good luck, the difficulties were overcome, the following narrative, 
related, as nearly as possible, in Deb<igorio Mokricvitch^s own words, 
will show. Other fugitives, for instance Nicolas Lopatin, a gentle- 
man now living bt Geneva, who escaped from Vercholensk in 1881, 
may have encountered great hardships, but, being exiles at large, they 
were neither so soon missed nor so quickly pursued. Debagorio 
was under sentence of penal servitude, and the flight from Siberia of a 
man condemned to penal servitude is almost unexampled. Evtn 
rarer than an escape is the true Sccount of one, related by the 
fugitive himself. Imaginary accounts exist in plenty, but, so far as 
I am aware, no authentic personal narrative of an escape from Eastern 
Siberia — at any rate in English or French'^has ever before been 
given to the world. p 

I first heard of Mokrievitch in May 1881, a few days after his arrival 
in Geneva, and through the kindness of Prince Krapotkine obtained 
(.and communicated to a London newspaper) a brief sketch of his 
fellow-exile^s adventures; but for certain reasons, that exist no longer, 
it was not considered expedient to publish the full and complete, 
account which the reader will find id the following pages. 

n 

William ^Westall. 

The Arkest. • 

On the evening of February IJL, 1879, several friends of the 
''revolutionary cause, of whom I wap one, met at Yvitchevitche^s lodg- 
ings, in the house Kossarovsky, YlOanski street, Kieff, the town where 
I was then living. After a slport conversation, Anton, myself, and 
several others left the house with the intention of passing the rest of 
the evening with our friend, Madame Babitchev. The inevitable 
samovar was bubbling on the table, our hospitable hostess gave us a 

warm welcome, cigarettes were lighted, conversation was joined, and 
an hour or more passed very pleasantly. 
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Anton was tlie first to leave, and te could hardly have reached 
the street wlftn we were startled by a loud report like the firing of 
a pistol. We stared at each other in consternation, and Strogov, 
running into the ante-room, looked through the window and listened 
at the door, in order to find out what had happened. In a few 
minutes he came back with satisfactory tidings. Nothing unusual 
seemed to be sjirring in the street; and he attributed the report we 
had heard to the biin'ging of a door in a neighbouring cafe. So we 
resumed our conversation and our tea- drinking with quiet minds. 
But five minutes later Ve were again dis^ufbed ; this time by sounds 
the character of which there was no mistaking. The trampling of 
heavy feet in the vestibule, hurried exclamations, words of com- 
mand, and the rattling of arms, told us only too well with whom we 
had to do. ^ • 

The police were upon us. 

Notwithstanding our desire to resist, we^new that we should be 
compelled to yield without a blow, lliere .was not a weapon 
amongst us. A few seconds were passed in anxious thought. 
Then the double-winged doors were thrown violently open, and we 
saw that the ante-room was occupied by a detachment of soldiers, 
with bayonets lowered and ready to charge. From the right flank 
catnc the words, loud and clear : Will you surrender, gentlemen ? 

I am the officer in command of 'the detachment.^^ 

I lopked round and recognized in the officer with the gendarme 
uniform and drawn sword, Soudeikin in person, then a subaltern in 
tlie Kieff gendarmerie, later the famous chief of the political police 
or the capital. I 

Despite the imposing military array, the haughty bearing of the 
officer, the glittering bayonets and stern looks of the soldiers, and 
the unpleasant sense of having fallen into their toils, the whole affair 
seemed to me just a little amusing, and I could not help smiling, 
,and saying, in answer to Soudeikin^s summons, ^^Are we then a 
fortress, Mr. Officer, that you call upon us to si»rrender? ” 

No ; but your comrades . . . the rest of tne sentence, owing 
to the din, f did not catch. 

What comrades ? " I tasked. 

" You will soon see," replied^Soudeikin. 

Then he ordered his men to search us, t^fter which we wpre to be* 
taken to the police' office. , A 

The searching over, we were surrounded by thirty or forty soldiers, 
with arm's at the trail, and conducted to thc'^Libed police station. 
Even before we reached our dcstin‘ation wo could see that something 
unusual had happened. The building was lighted up, and there was 
an excited crowd about the door. After mounting the staircase we 
were led into the waiting-room. It was' filled with armed men. 
Pushing my way with some difficulty through the press, I saw on 
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the other side of the room seveaal of our friends. ' But, my God, 
what a state they were in ! Posen and Steblin Kaiflensky M^erc 
bound hand and foot ; the cords so tightly drawn that their elbows, 
forced behind their backs, actually touched. Close to them were 
Mesdames Arnfeld, Sarandovitch, and Patalizina. It was evident that 
something extraordinary had befallen in the house of Kossarovsky, 
shortly after we left. I could not, however, ask ouy friends any 
questions'^ for that would have been taken as proof that we were 
acquainted. Yet, from a few words dropped here and there, I soon 
learnt what had come tef pass. They had icesisted the police, a 
gendarme had been killed, and all whom we had left at the meeting 
arrested. 

I had hardly made this discovery when a disturbance was heard 
in the next room* —trampling of feet, loud exclamations, and voices 
in contention, one of which I seemed to know. The next moment 
a man burst into the reception-room,* literally dragging behind him 
two gendarmes, who •tried in vain to stop him. His dishevelled 
hair, pale face, and flaming eyes, showed that he had been engaged in 
a struggle beyond his strength. 

In a few minutes he was garotted and forced into a scat near us. 

Separate the prisoners one from another I cried Colonel 
Novitzki. • 

On this each of us was immediately surrounded by four soldiers. 

If they resist, use your bayonets ! said t)ic colonel. , 

After a short interval we were called one after another into the 
next room. I was called the last. On responding. to the summons I 
found myself in the presence of several gendarmes and officers of 
police, by'whora I was searched a second time. 

“ Have the goodness to state your name,^^ said Colonel Novitzki, 
after the operation was completed. 

I would rather not,^^ I answered. 

In that case I shall lell you who you are.” 

“ You will do me a great pleasure,^ I replied. 

" You are called* Debagorio Mokrievitch," said the colonel. 

Yes, that is your name/* put in Soudeikin. ^ 

I am delighted to make your acquaintance, colonel/^ I answered, 
giving the military salute. 

It would have been u^<jelcss to jdeny my identity. My mother, 
my brother, and my sister were living at ‘ KieflT, and I did not want 
to have them compelled to confront the police and ordered to 
recognize me. ' 

The Sentence. 

We were lodged in the principal prison of KieflF. On April 20, 
we received copies of the indictment, drawn up by Strelnikoff, prose- 
cuting advocate to the Military Tribunal (he was afterwards killed 
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at Odessa). We were, in all, fourteen. prisoners, accused of sedition, 
of belonging to secret political societies, and of resisting the police. 
In order to give greater publicity to the trial, we resolved to have 
ourselves defended by counsel from St. Petersburg, and put forward a 
request to this effect. But after some delay we were informed that 
if wc wanted advocates we must choose them from among the candi- 
dates for judgeships attached to the tribunal of Kieff, and therefore 
dependent for*promotion on tlie' functionary by whom the prosecution 
was to be conducted. Deeming this a practical denial of justice, we 
determined to take no«active part whatevci; in the proceedings. 

At six o'clock on the morning of April 20, we were taken before 
the tribunal. Eight of our party were men, six women. The first 
thing that struck me was the strength of the escort — more than a 
hundred Cossacks, besides gendarmes and policemen. Officers were 
running from group to group, giving orders and malting arrangements, 
as if they were preparing for a general action. The women Avere 
led ofi* first, after winch Ave men were placed in a large Jbarred car- 
riage, so spacious indeed that avc could all seat* ourselves comfortably. 

Then the procession moved off. At its head rode Gubernct, the 
chief of the police. After him came the captain of the gendarmerie, 
lludov, an old schoolfellow of mine. Our carriage was surrounded 
l|y Cossacks, the rear-rank men carrying loaded carbines. All the 
horses were put to the gallop, and the police, who feared a manifesta- 
tion in our favour, had cleared the streets of spectators, and ordered 
a complete suspension of traGSe. Not a figure without uniform was 
to be seen, and strong bodies of troops occupied every street corner. 

I need not descri |e the trial — if trial it can be called : it lasted 
four days, and endcA in the condemnation of three of our number to 
death ; the rest Averc sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 
My sentence was fourteen years and ten months^ penal servitude. 

We were led back to prison with precisely the same precautions 
as had been observed when we Averc taken before the tribunal. The 
people were not allowed by thpir presence in the stre^ to show even 
silent sympathy, either with us, or with the cau^c for which we suf- 
fered and so many have perished. 

After the verdict and the sentence life became a little easier for 
us. Instead of being compelled to take exercise one by One, we were 
now allowed to meet and walk "about freely in the prison yard. The 
police had an object in grantingjus this iriflulgence. Befdte the trial 
several attempts had been made to take our photographs ; but this 
we had resolutely refused to allow.* For tho^e who cherish hopes of 
regaining their liberty, the jiossessjon of their likeness by the police is 
strongly to be deprecated. We were now informed by the authorities 
of the gaol that unless we complied with their wishes in this matter 
our meetings and our walks would be stopped. We enjoyed our 
social intercourse immensely. It was an unspeakable comfort to us. 
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Three of our little company were under sentence of deaths the fate 
of three others trembled in the balance, and would be ^ade known 
only at the foot of the scaffold. It was not possible that we could 
long remain together, and we offered to comply with the wish of our 
gaolers on condition that we should not be separated until the last. 
This condition being accepted, our photographs were taken. 

The quarters of several of us were in an upper story of, the prison, 
and from our grated windows we could watch the constiuction of the 
gallows. The place of execution was a plain about two-thirds of a 
mile from the prison gates. Those doomed to, death, being on a 
lower story, did not witness ftiesc ghastly preparations, and none of 
us, of course, gave them a hint of what was going on. 

At length, and only too swiftly, came the 13th of May. We had 
been told nothing, but from the completion of the gallows, the be- 
haviour of the. wai^ders, iind from other jsigns, we thought that the 
executions were fixed for the following cjiay. The condemned thought 
so themselves. Although did our utmost to keep outwardly calm, 
the farewells that evening were unspeakably sad. Most touching 
and agonizing of all was the parting of those who were to die on the 
morrow with those who expected to follow them a little later on to 
the scaflbld and the grave. Two months afterwards Beltchomsky 
and Anisim Pedorow were hanged on the same gallows. ^ 

Pive thousand soldiers and gendarmes escorted our doomed friends 
to the place of execution. On previous occasions the authorities 
had thought it well to do their hanging early in the morning, tvhilc 
I)eople slept. This time they did it with pomp, circumstance, and 
parade. The cavalcade of death did not leave tte prison gates until 
nearly noon ; traffic was suspended, but the street^ were crowded witli 
spectators, lind when the bodies of our comrades swung in the air, 
the military bands struck up a lively tune, as if they were rejoicing 
over some great victory. 

Sent to Siberia. 

Prom the tinSe of ^ the execution to the date of our departure for 
Siberia nothing noteworthy came to pass. All sorts of rumours 
were current touching our destination and our fate. Every day 
brought a new conjecture or a fresh story. It was said that we were 
to be confined in one of the dreaded "central prisons — that we were 
to be immured in the casenc^ates of St. Peter and St. Paul — that we 
were to be sent to Eastern Siberia, toHVestern Siberia — to the island 
of Sakhalin — that we were not* to bee sent anywhere, but to stay where 
we were. 

At length, on May 30, the question was settled. Ten prisoners, 
of whom I made one, were summoned to the office, and told that we 
were forthwith to take our departure — whither, our custodians re- 
fused to say. The next proceeding was to put two of our friends. 
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■who did not .belong to the privileged order, iu irons an4 to shave 
their head#. We others, being hobles, -were to be spared this indig- 
nity until we reached our destination. For the present wo were 
required only to don the ordinary convict costume, consisting of a 
long grey capote, marked on the back with a yellow ace for those 
sentenced to simple transportation, and with two aces for those con- 
demned to penal servitude. 

“ Will yftu not tell us whither we are going? ” asked one of our 
number of General Gubernet, as we stepped into the van. 

“To Eastern Siberia,” said the. General, who stood near the door. 

• * 

Then I knew my fate — fourteen ycara hard labour — possibly in a 
region of almost endless night, and as cold as the Polar regions. 

The station of Koursk, the cities of Mzensk, Moscow, and Nijni 
Novgorod are passed in quick successior. At Nijni Novgorod we 
leave the railway and continue our journey, as faV as Perm, by water. 
It is only here that wc begin, to realize that we are really on the uad 
to Siberia. We are transferred to littlE three-horse c^irriagcs, with 
a soldier in front and a gendarme by the side of each prisoner. By 
leaning a little forward it is' possible to sec the vast horizon before us, 
and the forests and mountains that stretch for unknown distances on 
either i^idc of the road. It is difficult to describe the feelings of 
a captive who for months, or it may be for years, has been under 
bolt and bar, and whose views have been limited to the blank walls 
of a prison, when he once more breathes the free air of heaven, and 
beholds nature in all her grandeur and her beauty. It is as if the 
liberty for which his soul has never ceased to yearn were opening 
to him her arms ajid bidding him be free. 

The country thf^mgh which we were passing was thinly peopled, 
and buildings aud houses were few and far between.* The broad 
highway was bordered iu some places by brushwood, in others by 
immense forests. All sorts of fancies flitted through my brain. I 
thought of home — of father, mother, aud friends — of the cause, of 
the incidents of my trial, ^and the dreary future that lay before 
me : fourteen years^ hard labour in Eastern Sjberia^^ — a hell hopeless 
as any conceived in the brain of Dante. And then plans of escape 
surged through ray mind, each wilder and more fantastic than its 
fellow. 

We travel night and day; 'always with the same soldjer and gen- 
darme, though not always wit|i the sante driver. On t)nc occasion 
we change horses at midnight, and shortly afterwards I see that my 
guards are overcome by sleep. tThey nod ^and rouse themselves iu 
turn ; their eflbrts to keep awake are laughable. As for me, my 
thoughts hinder sleep, but an idea occurs to me, and I nod too, and, 
drawing myself into my corner, I snore. The stratagem succeeds. 
A few minutes later my gendarme is snoring loud enough to waken 
the dead. The soldier, who sits before me, embraces his rifle with 
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both hands- and feet, and sways to and fro with the motion of the 
tarantass, now and then incoherently muttering in a« guttural 
voice. He is deep in dreamland. I rise softly and look out into the 
night. A million stars are shining in the clear sky, and I can see 
that we are passing through a thick forest. A spring, a bound, and 
I could be among those trees. Once there, my guards can no more 
find me than the wolf that steals through the covert, for I am fleet 
of foot and eager for freedom. But dressed in this conviCt costume, 
*how long should I be able to keep my freedom? To regain Russia 
I must follow the highroad, apd^the first soldier or gendarme I met 
would arrest me. True, I might throw away my capote, with its double 
acc, but I have no hat, and a bare-headed man would invite attention 
even more than one clad in the costume of a felon. Worse still, I 
ha\c no arms. I could neither defend myself against wild animals 
nor kill game ; arid if I am compelled to takep to the woods, game may 
be the only food I shall be able to procure. 

No ; I must*abandon the idea now, and watch for a more favourable 
opportunity hereafter. As I come reluctantly to this conclusion I 
remember — it seemed like an inspiration— that the gendarme has a 
hat on his head and a revolver by his side. Why not take them ? 
He is still fast asleep, snoring, if possible, harder than ever., I shall 
never have slich another chance.* I will do it : two minutes more 
and then — freedom. 

I almost shout. 

Holding my breath, and trying to still the beatings of my heart, I 
creep close to the sleeping man, and lay my hand gently on the hat. 
He makes no sign, and the next moment the hat islunder my capote. 
Now the revolver ! I lay hold of the butt, and try to draw it from 
the gendarme’s belt. It does not. come out easily — I pull again — 
pull a second time, and am preparing to pull a third time, when the 
snoring suddenly ceases. 

Quick as thought I shrink into my corner, breathe deeply and 
pretend to sleep. The gendarme royses himself, mutters, and 
passes his hand over h^ head. Then he searches all about him, and, 
evidently alarmed by the loss of his hat, he sleeps no more. • 

Hallo, brother ! " I say, you seem to have lost your hat.*' 

" I am afraid I have, sir," he answers in a puzzled voice, at the 
samy time scratching his head by wa^, probably, of keeping it 
warm. * • J 

You see what it is to sleep on the road, my friend I Suppose, 
now, I had slipped out of the carriage ! Nothing would have been 
easier." 

" Oh, but you never thought of such a thing, and I am sure you 
would not do it, sir." 

" But why ? " I ask. 

Because I have done you no harm, and you do not want to get 
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a poor fellow into trouble! ^You know yourself how severely 
^endarmel are dealt with who let their prisoners escape/^ 

Very well, brother, here is your hat, which I found and hid — 
just to frighten you a bit/^ 

Just then we reached another station, and the poor fellow, as he 
put on his head-gear, thanked me quite pathetically, as much for not 
running away as for restoring his property. 

The Convoy. 

At Krasnovarskf we. were put in prison again, and there remained 
several weeks, awaiting further orders as to our disposal, for, not- 
withstanding what we had been told at KiefF, there appeared to be 
still some doubt touching the fate in store for us. At length came 
the final instructions. We were to marph with the chain gang of 
common prisoners to IrRoutsk. It was then that, as' an expedient 
for avoiding penal servitude and eventually regaining my liberty, 
the idea of effecting an exchange first*occ;prred to me. • The device is 
one frequently practised among the outlaws of Siberia. This is the 
method of it : — Two prisoners make a bargain, whereby one of the 
contracting parties takes the name and certificate and assumes the 
erime of the other, and vice versd. There is, iu fact, a complete ex- 
change of identities, and the one who gains by the exchange settles the 
difterencG by a money payment. The result is that the man con- 
demned . to hard labour becomes a Siberian settler, and the other 
takes his place at the mines or in gaol. The bargain may appear an 
unequal one, but a moneyless man will sometimes do a great deal for 
a small sum od ready cash — especially if he has a passion for 
gambling or driiflc — and there is always the possibility that, when 
the deceit is discovered, the more extreme penalty may not be 
enforced. In the meantime, moreover, the supposed political 
prisoner, who is generally of noble birth, enjoys a consideration 
and some material advantages which are denied to the common 
‘malefactor. • 

Daring the long tramp of the chain gan^ these substitutions are 
effected without much difficulty. The escort being changed every two 
days, it is imposipible for the members of it, in so short a time, to 
familiarize themselves with ,the names and condition of the ten or 
twelve score prisoners who compose the convoy. They can dp no 
more than count heads, anjk when t6e officer in command of the 
party has delivered to his successor the same number of convicts, in 
•each category, which he receiVed from his predecessor, his task . is 
fully acquitted. Whether they are the same persons he cannot 
undertake to say, and is never asked. 

On August 20, or thereabouts — I am not sure to a day — we were 
once more en routes this time on foot.. From Krasnovarski the 
•distance is 700 English miles, and the journey, it was reckoned. 
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would occupy about two months. I had thus ample time to make 
the acquaintance of my convict comrades and carry Out the 
substitution. 

We were now put under an altogether different regime. Hitherto 
we had not been able to exchange a word with anybody. I saw 
about me only my fellow political convicts, and might speak, when 
occasion required, to none but my guards. Now we were allowed 
to communicate freely with each other, and with the rather mixed 
society of whicli we formed a part. The gang consisted of 170 
persons of both sexes and of evefy class and age ; from the babe in 
its mother's arms to the old man with snow-white hair. Most of 
them w ere peasants ; yet several among us could claim the privileges 
of nobility. But the strength of the convoy diminished as we went on, 
for Krasnovarski is within the limits of Eastern Siberia, and several 
prisoners were left ’as colonists at the villages through which we passed. 

The escort consisted of an officer and thirty soldiers, armed with 
old-fashioned muskets. A detachment of three or four marched at 
the head of the column. The others marched at the side and w^rc 
supposed to form a military chain. But it was so weak, relatively 
to its duties, as to be almost worthless, the convoy being increased 
to a portentous length by the baggage- waggons and the families^ 
of the prisoners who were following them into exile. After the 
baggage-waggons came two* carriages occupied by gentlemen male- 
factors of the nobility, and three in which, when they were footsore, 
rode the political prisoners. 

About six o'clock in the evening the convoy geiuerally reached 
the half-stage," a building in which we pass the tight. After a 
march of two days, or of a full day, we had a day'* rest at one of 
the buildings known as stapes, or stages. On these oecasious the 
prisoners -ai’c ranged in front of the building and counted. If the 
count be right the gates are opened, and with cries of joy the weary 
wayfarers throw themselves into the court. Then, pushing and 
hustling, clanking their chains and cursing like demons, they fight 
their way into the house, struggling desperately for the best places. 
The first coiners take possession of the benches ; the others lie Vhere 
they can. AVhen all are inside the gates are cldsed^j but the doors 
are not barred until nightfall. 

Thq stage/' is a small wooden barrack — with a large court, 
formed of jialis'ades, in the rear — divided[ into several compartments, 
one of which is assigned to the nobles of the convoy ; but like all 
the others it is far too little for its declined purpose. The prisoners 
are as closely packed as herrings in a barrel. A few only can find 
places on the benches. The others have to sleep on the damp and 
dirty floor. Next to the benches the most desirable spot is under 
them, for there it is a little cleaner and the sleepers are less likely 
to he disturbed than on the open floor. 
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The struggle for places over, the barrack-yard becomes very 
lively. The prisoners are preparing the evening meal ; some laying 
fires, otlfers putting a few scanty morsels of food into a pot — for our 
fare is terribly meagre ; others bringing water and making tea. 
After supper we are again counted, driven inside, and left there for 
the night. No one is allowed to go out for any purpose whatever ; 
but as a substitute for latrines large wooden pails are placed in the 
corridor. , The presence of these abominations among so many 
people in ill-ventilatcd rooms renders the air unutterably foul; its 
odour is something quite peculiar, as all who have had occasion to 
enter the prisoners’ quarters at nl^ht, or, still worse, early in the 
morning, well know. 

In the same corridor, but at the other end, is the maidan, a sort 
of itinerant shop, which serves at the same time as a club and gam- 
bling saloon ; for the prisoners arc muchfgivcntto play. This moidan 
is an institution common to every Siberian convoy and gaol. The 
markitanty or keeper of it,* is always a#- prisoner. The post, which is 
much coveted and very profitable, is sold, to the higlicst bidder, and 
the proceeds of the sale, often considerable, are added to the common 
hoard. For one of the first proceedings of the prisoners is to form 
themselves into a society, which is a faithful reproduction of the 
rural m\r. They elect a starosta^ who also acts as general cashier, 
and appoint him an assistant. The authorities, on their part, always 
recognise this system of self-government, and acknowledge the 
authority of the starosta. All orders are communicated througli 
him, and he makes all payments on behalf of the community. lie 
acts, in short, as general intermediary between the prisoners and 
their custodian^^bribes, when it is necessary, the agents of justice, 
and pays a regular tribute to the executioner, in consideration where- 
of that official is good enough, often at the risk of his own back, to wield 
his whip with all possible consideration for the feelings of his victim. 

The scene in the markitant's den on a rest day was very queer, 
and, well painted, would make a striking picture : the players round 
the capote-covered table, ds excited and as intent over their game as 
if the;^ were playing for thousands of roubleS instead of fractions of 
kopecs — the shouting and gesticulating onlookers, following with 
keenest interest the varying fortunes of the game — a ruined gambler 
bargaining with the markitant for an advance on a coat, a pair of shoes, 
or an old watch — a convictjiaslecp oij the floor — anotj^her mending a 
rent in his clothes — a third* hammering at his irons. He is widen- 
ing the rings that shackle his ^legs, in order that he may slip them 
off when he is on the road — walking in Jrons not being precisely an 
amusement. The sentries aqd the officers cannot fail to hear the 
clang of the hammer, but the custom of removing irons while on the 
march is so common as to have the force of a recognised regulation, 
and is seldom, if ever, objected to by the commander of an escort. 
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Day followed day with unvarying monotony, but every one brought 
U8 nearer -to our destination, and tjiough I had not yet ventured to 
effect an exchange, I never wavered in my resolution tc? escape on 
the first favourable opportunity. Almost every day we met vaga- 
bonds, as runaway convicts are called, making for llussia. Their 
dress, their closcly-cropped hair, and their general appearance left no 
doubt as to their quality. Yet neither the officer of the escort nor 
the local authorities paid the least attention to them, so common are 
fugitive convicts on Siberian roads. When they met us they would 
draw on one side, sometimes saluting the officer. 1 have known old 
friends meet in this way. • « 

Hallo, Ivan Ivanovitch, how goes it ? would call out one of the 
tramps to a man. whom he recognised in the chain gang. 

“Ah, is that you, Iliouschka ? would answer the other pleasantly. 

What I have you Ijccomp a vagabond* already ? 

“Yes, I am ■ on the look-out for cheatp lodgings; I dare say I 
shall soon get accommodatcc}.^^ 

This in allusion to the certainty, sooner or latei*, of his recapture. 

Political prisoners on the march enjoy privileges which are denied 
to ordinary convicts. They are not fettered ; they can, when so dis- 
posed, ride in the carriages which accompany the convoy, and they 
arc allowed fifteen kopecs (threepence) a day for food. On the other 
hand, the orders in our regard given to the officers of the escort wer^^ t 
exceedingly stringent ; orders, however, which for the most part it 
was impossible to execute. For instance, they were enjoined to keep 
us always apart and not let us on any account mix with the other 
prisoners. But the weakness of the escort, and, above all, the 
arrangement of the buildings at the stapes, or haltijg-placcs, rendered 
observance gf this injunction so extremely difficult That it was seldom 
enforced. 


* As vagabolids are frequently mentioned in this narrative, and Mokricvitch himself 
became one of them, it may be wefi to explain that the wanderers so designated arc 
simply tramps Uldumished with pasbports. A double stream of these waifa is always 
on the move through Siberia— one towards the eqpt, the other towards the west — ^^the 
latter free, the former generally in bonds. Many of the involuntary settlers either do 
not take kindly to work, br rind their lot intolerable, and so make olf on the first 
opportunity, begging their way, and living on the charity of the peasants, %ho never 
refuse a destitute traveller a crust of bread and a night’s lodging. Not a few of these 
wanderers sink under the hardships to wrhich they are exposed, or freeze to death in 
the forests, and the suivivors are nearly always arrested before they rteach the frontier 
of European Russia; but they cause the police a wqrld of trouble. Having no ppers, 
they are able to give false names, and deny being fugitive transports— which they 
almost invariably do. 'J’here is then nothing for^t but to wnte to whatever address a 
man may give — generally some remote village?— and inquire if he is knowu there. 
Should the answer be’ in the negative, the fact is token as proof of the paperless one's guilt, 
and he is sent back in chains to the intenor<.;of Siberia. As likely as not, however, it 
will in the affirmative, for tb'ere prevails among these outcasts a strange yet regular 
trade in what the vagabonds call “nests,” For instance, Ivan Ivanovitch, being in 
Want of money, sells to Peter Iliouschka, who has a few kopecs to spare, the name and 
address of some mujik of his acquaintance, who long ago left his native village for jiarts 
unknowa>ror, perhaps, his own name and address. This is Peter’s nest, and wheu he 
fails into the hands of the police he tells them he is Paul Luliovitch, from, let ns say, 
TeteriWinff, in tlie j^vernment of Koursk. On this, a missive is sent to the steerosta of 
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The Substitution. 

We weje within fourteen daj^ of Irkoutsk before I succeeded in 
effecting an exchange of identities with a convict condemned to 
simple exile. Many others followed my example* Of the 170 men 
who composed the convoy not more than fifty were under sentence 
of penal servitude, and at least twenty of them obtained substitutes. 
So far as the prisoners were concerned, this was done quite openly 
concealmeni, in fact, would have been impossible, even if it had been 
necessary — and it was not necessary ; for so long as the convoy held 
together, and the cpmmuUistic organizatiofl endured, betrayal was not 
to be feared. The traitor would have died within a few hours of his 
treason by the hand of one of his comrades — and this all knew. 

My substitute, a peasant by origin and a burglar by profession, 
agreed to the exchange of identities in consideration of a sum of 
sixteen shillings in coin, ft pair of boots jftid a flannel blouse. Two 
days before our arrival at the etape^ where it was arranged to carry 
the agreement in^to effect, I pretended to have a bad toothache, 
bound up my face with a pocket-handkerohief, and at the halfway 
halting-place remained all the time on the bench that served for a 
bed, as if I were distracted with pain. This I did to hide my 
features from the soldiers of the escort, one of whom, sharper than 
his fellows, might otherwise possibly discover the stratagem. The risk 
was too great, my longing for liberty too intense, to permit me to 
neglect a single precaution. 

Exchanges were most easily effected at the principal halting-places 
because the escort was changed there. Among the common prisoners 
the transaction was conducted in the simplest way imaginable. At the 
roll-call the conti^acting parties answered respectively to each other’s 
name, took each other’s places, and the thing was done.' In tlie case 
of a political prisoner under special surveillance, just then very 
stringent, the operation entailed greater risk and demanded more 
care, I arranged with my substitute that the moment we arrived at 
the ctape iu question, he should follow me to an obscure corner of 
the barrack-yard — to speaft plainly, to the latrine. The plan suc- 
ceeded to admiration. In a few minutes we ha 1 exchanged dresses. 
Pavlov, my burglar friend, was transformed into a political prisoner 
of the nobility, and I became a common malefactor in irons. Though 
in face as unlike as possible, we were about the same height and 
build, and, at a distance, mig|ii easily be mistaken oner*for anothW. 

The delivery of the gang to the new escort ^ went off without 
difficulty. Pavlov lay on a bench with his face bound up. Nobody 

Toteriwino, yrho replies, in due course, to the effect that tlie village did once possess a 
Paul Lubovitch, but whether the person in question be the same man he is unable to 
say. The next proceeding is to send the soUlf scent Paul to Teteriwino for identilication. 
This proceeding naturally results in the detection of the im^ioature, wherenpou our 
friend Peter is condemnod to a new term of exile, and sent back whence he came. 
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took any notice either of him or of me, and when the old escort 
inarched away, we knew we were safe. The moment they were gone 
I went into the common room and got myself shaved anti my hair 
cut close to my head, so that ihy coiffure might resemble that of my 
new comrades. 

1 wondered then, and I have often wondered since, at the ease with 
which my custodians were deceived in the matter of this substitution. 
On the register I was set down as a former medical student. I had, 
therefore, been a member of a university ; Pavlov, on the other hand, 
was almost wholly illitevate. He could* hardly open his mouth 
without betraying his origin* and showing his ignorance. His 
appearance, moreover, was little in harmony with his new character. 
], as a noble, had worn my hair and beard long, while his head was 
closely cropped^ and he wore no beard at all,. How could all this 
fail" to excite suspicion ? <For three weeks he acted as' my substitute, 
and it never seems to have occurred cither to the oBicers of the 
escort or the authorities of* Irkoutsk that the soi~disant Debagorio 
Mokrievitch was not the, real Simon Pure. But for the denunciation 
— of which I shall speak presently — I do not believe the secret ever 
would have been discovered, always supposing that Pavlov kept the 
compact, and he really behaved very well. One day an officer of the 
escort, seeing by the register that I was a medical student, consulted my 
substitute touching some ailment he had, and Pavlov, with an impudence^ 
that bordered on the sublime, gave him the benefit of his advice. lie 
was fortunately riot called upon to put his prescription in writing. 

It may be asked why I did not profit by the laxity of the escort 
during the first part of the journey to escape before, we reached our 
destination. Because I should have been missed It the first halting- 
place, and fey njeans of the telegraph and an active pursuit, imme- 
diately recaptured : I could have had only a few hours^ start, and I 
wanted, at the least, several days. 

After the substitution I marched as a common felon on foot, carry- 
ing my irons; my allowance was reduced to twopence a-day, while 
Pavlov had threepence, and could vary the monotony of the way by 
riding in one of .the barriages provided for the political prisipners. 

About October 20, 1879, we reached Irkoutsk, where we were to 
be received and inspected by the higher authorities. Towards eight 

o^ clock in the evening we entered the central prison and were taken 
intfo a large^'jrooin with three doors and two exits. One of these was 
open and led into an adjoining rocto, where the inspection took 
place. Our starosta, standing on the doorstep, called the prisoners 
one by one, and each, tis he was summoned, went into the room, 
carrying with him his poor belongings, in order that it might be 
ascertained if he still possessed the articles given him by the Crown. 
This done, he passed on into a further apartment, where the prisoners 
were to be quartered for the night. 
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At length came my turn. 

Pavlov j shouts the starosta.® 

Here/^ I answer, and, taking up my bag, I enter the audience 
chamber, and find myself in the presence of several important look- 
ing functionaries, sitting at a big table covered with registers. 

Paul Pavlov ? ” says the presiding councillor, and then, after 
favouring me with a fugitive glance, he bends once more over his books. 

Yes, J0VL3 nobleness " I reply, doing my best to speak and look 
like a peasant prisoner. 

“ For what crime jvere you judged ? '' 

‘"For burglary, your nobleness.'^ * 

Are the effects given you by the Government all in order ? 

. They are, your nobleness.^^ 

Two shirts, two pairs of drawers, woollen trousers, gre% coat, pelisse, 
a pair of boots, leg irons enumerated thfe councillor, in a rapid, 
monotonous voice. 

As each article is^ named, I say, It jis Iiere/^ and durjng the in- 
terrogation an obscure personage fumbles my bag to verify my 
statement. 

Tliis concluded the inspection, and after surrendering my fetters, 
which 1 removed witliout the help of a blacksmith, 1 passed into the 
jipartment where I was to remain as a prisoner until they took me 
to the village where I had to be interned as a settler. 

1 had not long to wait. The fifth day after our arrival the remaining 
vagabonds of the gang were sent further east, and there remained only 
the ordinary exiles and prisoners under sentence of penal servitude. 
An important consequence of the departure of the vagabonds — old 
offenders who forme^ the bulk of the convoy — was the break-up of our 
communistic organization, and the subsequent revelation of* my secret. 

On the following day the involuntary colonists, of whom I was now 
one, started for our final destination, a village some forty miles from 
Irkoutsk, and on November 1st, we arrived, at Talminsky, the end of 
our long journey. For the last time we were paraded and counted 
in the court of the volost, T^hen, after our effects had been again 
examined, ^we received our registers and were liaaded over to the 
clerk of the village, who had orders to find ns quarters. 

Th© escort went one way, we went another, and we walked through 
the streets of the great village Tree men — within the limits assigned 
to us. j ) ^ ’ 

The Flight. 

If I meant to escape I had na rtime to lose. At any moment I 
was liable to be betrayed. My comrades among the colonists, as 
also the prisoners we had left at Irkoutsk, all knew who I was. Any 
of these, by turning traitor, could earn a considerable reward ; even 
a slight indiscretion might reveal the secret, and the disclosure of 
my identity to the authorities would lead to my immediate arrest. 

VOL. XLVII. H 
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It was therefore necessary to go at once ; yet I could not start on so 
long a journey without money, anti I did not possess a ko2)eck. So 
I sold my great coat, my woollen trousers, and my gloves, for a 
rouble and a-half. It was not much. After this depletion of my 
wardrobe, my costume left a good deal to be desired. A regulation 
pelisse, a fur cap, thin trousers, and ordinary underclothing, did not 
afford much protection against the intense cold of a Siberian winter. 
But* I dared not hesitate. On November 2nd, at ten o’clock, before 
noon, I set out from the village. The morning, though cold, was 
clear and quiet. I made no attempt to hid§ my quality ; it was 
evident to everybody. Aty 'yellow regulation pelisse and closely 
cropped head showed clearly enough that I was a vagabond. But 
this gave me little anxiety ; I had observed that in Eastern Siberia 
vagabonds w#re neither arrested nor questioned. It would be the 
same with me, I thought, and in this ejcpectation I was not disap- 
pointed. My journey as a vagabond lasted about eight days, and I 
suffered much both from hai\ger and cold. In Slie valleys — for the 
country was hilly — I ^often experienced a cold so intense that I 
thought my limbs would freeze as I walked. Sometimes the valley 
bottoms were filled with a thick fog. Going through one of those 
fogs was like taking a bath of pins and needles — so keen was the 
cold — and, though on these occasions I always ran, one of my kneeg 
became frost-bitten — my pelisse not being long enough to cover my 
legs, which were clothed only in light cotton pantaloons. 

I generally passed the night in the bath-room of some peasant 
after the manner of vagabonds, for nobody in Siberia, however poor, 
is without a vapour bath, the vapour being produced by pouring 
water on red-hot stones. ^ 

One afternoon, just as night was closing in^ I - reached a village 
and sought a lodging. I had heard from the experienced vagabonds 
of the gang that it was always better to ask charity or help from 
the poor than from the well-to-do. Never, they said, when you are 
on the tramp, knock at the door of a rich man^s house. Go rather to 
the most wretched cabin you can find.* 

This rule, based bn a wide experience and a profound <!:ruth — for 
the poor naturally receive more sympathy from the poor than from the 
well-to-do — I deemed it expedient to follow. At the end of the village 
in question I found a cabin of unprepossessing aspect, and, con- 
cluding tlift it was exactly what I ij^anted, I went in, making, as I 
entered, the sign of the cross before the picture of a saint, as is the 
custom in Russia. Then I greetQd,my hosts. 

Good day, my boy,’^ answered the peasant, an old man with a 
long white beard, in a kindly, voice. 

Could you sell me a bit of bread ? I asked ; for though I 
tiravelleid as a vagabond I did not like to beg after the manner of vaga- 
bonds, and always tendered a piece of money for what I received. 
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Yes, you can have bread/^ said the old man, handing me a loaf. 

" Thank you, father ; and may ^ pass the night in your house ? 

I fear that is impossible, my boy. You are a vagabond, aren’t 
you ? They dre very severe just now about vagabonds, the police 
are. If you take in a man without a passport you may get fined. 
Where do you come from, my boy ? 

" From the convoy 

I thought so. I was right then. You arc a vagabond.^^ 

I answered with a supplicatory gesture, and I daresay I looked 
cold enough and wtf’ctchcd enough to piove the compassion of a 
harder-hearted man than this goo(f old peasant. 

“ You fellows generally sleep in the baths, don’t you ? ” he said, 
after a pause. Well, go into mine if you like ; I can put you 
nowhere else. And I have heated it to day ; you will be warm.” 

So picking up my loaf, and laying on the table a few kopecks — 
nobody ever thinks of bargj^iniiig' with a wanderer — I leave the 
house. The bath is hard by, and on going in I find that it is quite 
^varm, as the old man h^d said. The heat is so great, indeed, that I 
can dispense Avith my pelisse. 

These peasants*’ bath-rooms are seldom supplied with a chimney. 
The stones are heated in the middle of the room, and the smoke, 
^fter blackening the rafters, finds its way out as best it can. There 
wx‘re no windows, and, in order to look round, I had to light one of 
tlic tallow candles which I carried in my bag. They were very useful 
for rubbing my feet with after a long march. I was in no hurry to 
sleep, and before lying down on the wooden bench which was to be 
my couch I had a little operation to perform. My yellow pelisse 
proclaimed my quality a long way off. That was an inconvenience, 
and ill certain easily conceivable circumstances, might l6ad to awkward 
consequences. I meant to change its colour. This I did by smearing 
the garment with a mixture composed of tallow from ray candles 
and soot from the wall. It was not a very^fast black perhaps, but it 
answered the purpose. Henceforth, nobody, withoutj^ a pretty close 
inspection, would perceive that I was a vagabond, on the tramp. 

This done, I lay down on the bench and was soon fast asleep. I 
must have slept an houv or two when I was wakened by the creaking 
of the door, and I heard the heavy steps of a man entering the 
room. As it was pitch dark l^could not see him, and ^1 did nqt 
think it worth while ta strike a light. The new-comer seemed to be 
of the same opinion, for, without speaking a word, he groped his 
way towards my bench and laid doVn beside me. Though he touched 
my body he made no remark, and a few moments later I could tell 
by his regular breathing that he* was fast asleep. Then I slept 
again, and did not open my eyes until I was wakened by the cold — 
for the bath-room had lost all its warmth, and the temperature was 
far below freezing-point. So I rose from my couch, donned my 
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pelisse, and, though the sun had not yet risen, I left my snoring 
bed-fellow, whom I never saw, to his slumbers and resumed my 
journey. 

My plan was to reach the house of a friend about 150 miles 
from the village where I had been interned, fo traverse a region as 
large as Europe without money was quite out of the question, and 
even if I had succeeded iu doing so it would have been im- 
possible, without papers, either to cross the frontier ‘or leave the 
country. It is hardly necessary to say that I took care never to ask 
my way. That would havje ^en a great imprudence. And there 
was little need, for the roads in Siberia are so few -that it is scarcely 
possible to go wrong. According to my reckoning I was still about 
thirty miles from my destination. Shortly after leaving the village 
I saw, near a little cabin by the road-side, a man who eyed me 
keenly. From his short hair and stubby beard I guessed that he 
was a recently arrived colonist who had come into the country with 
a chain gang. ^ 

Won't you come in, brother," he said, and rest yourself and 
take a cup of tea?" 

I accepted the invitation with pleasure, for I had not broken my 
fast. We entered the cabin together. It was very small, and on a 
brick hearth was sitting a woman, probably the exile's wife. My host 
asked me to take a seat and began to prepare the samovar, an appliance 
which is found in every Siberian cottage. As we drank we talked. 

Is it a long time since you left the gang ? " asked my entertainer. 

Quite lately. I belonged to convoy number four." 

You have turned vagabond then, brother ? " 

Yes, what is the good of staying here ? " 

You are quite right," returned the exile bitterly. The country 
is abominable. I shall do the same thing myself in a month or 
two. Which way do you go — by the Angara road ? ” 

I gave him an itinerjwy, though not exactly the one I meant to 
follow. ^ , 

“ I know all thes^^ places well," observed my host. But do you 
know you will have to be prudent. The authorities heresfbouts are 
very vicious just now. They arrest every uHayfarer they see. You 
must Ipok out, my brother, or they will arrest you." 
o What would you advise nie .to" do, then," I asked, greatly 
alarmed at^ this news. ‘ \ 

I will tell you, brother ; listen ! " 

And then he gave jne very valuable information; described the 
villages through or near which I should have to pass, indicating at 
the same time those that were dangerous and the footpaths by which 
I. might avoid them. He gave me the names and described the 
dwellings of the peasants with whom I might lodge and, in a word, 
told me everything which it imported a wandering outlaw to know. 
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But why^^ I asked, are the police so active just now ? I 
thought tlys road was one of thi safest for vagabonds in the whole 
country.'^ 

" God knows. Perhaps they have .found a body somewhere and 
are looking for the murderer.” 

I made no remark, but I thought it was much more likely that 
they had discovered my flight and were looking for me. And so it 
proved, • 

After finishing the tea we talked a little longer, and as I took my 
leave I thanked my jiost warmly for his hospitality and information. 

When I reached the last village before that at which lived my 
friend, I was quite overcome with fatigue, and faint with hunger and 
cold j but I counted on a long and quiet rest in the cottage of a 
peasant woman whose address had been given me by the friendly 
exile. It was at the extaemity of the village, and to get thither I 
had to pass the head-quarter§ of the communal authorities. In the 
light of the exile/s warning, and n>y*own fears, this seemed a 
sufficiently dangerous enterprise. Albeit I* put on an air of in- 
difference and took care not to increase my pace, yet I could not 
avoid an occasional backward glance to see if I was being followed. 
No one, however, seemed to notice me, and 1 reached my destination 
^without receiving any unpleasant attentions. The peasant woman 
welcomed me kindly, if not very effusively. But she was a dear 
good soul, gave me of her best, and let rae lie on a bench and pass 
the night in her house. 

About two hours before sunrise my hostess came into the kitchen 
and began to busy herself with preparations for breakfast. But I 
remained stretched^on my bench ; the cottage was warm, I felt very 
comfortable, and I saw. no reason for hurry. The dayVas before 
me, and I had not far to go. So I turned round on my wooden 
couch and was just sinking into a second slumber when I heard the 
sound of bells, such as post-chaises and mail-carts in Russia invariably 
carry, ^ ^ 

Bells ! ” I cried, starting up. Does a m|il-coach run on this 
road ? ' 

No,” answered the^ peasant, " we have no mail-coach here ; it is 
probably a private carriage which is passing through the Village." 

Meanwhile the bells came neper ; then the sound suddenly ceased, 
as it seemed not far from the cottage.* 1 did not like this at ^1. 
What could it mean ? 

Would you mind going to see what or jrhose carriage it is? ” I 
said. She went, and as the door closed behind her, I jumped off xnv 
bench and put on my clothes. • 

In a few minutes she was back with the news that the carriage 
belonged to the gendarmes, and that they were questioning the starosta 
and the clerk. 
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" The gendarmes ! I exclaimed, who says so — wliere are they 
from V” * ^ 

Prom Irkoutsk. It is the coachman himself who told me. He 
thinks they are after a political runaway/^ 

In that case, I had better be going, I said, laughing. They 
may perhaps think I am the man. Now look here — if they ask you 
any questions, know nothing. If you do it may be worse for you ; 
they may make you pay a fine. Good-bye (putting the last of my 
kopecks on the table). 

Good-by,^^ answered my hostess ; don’t b(^ uneasy. I shall not 
say a word.^* She was a wortiiy woman, and a friend in need, that 
old peasant. 

I went out. It was still dark, and I might creep through the vil- 
lage without being seen. The last of the houses passed, I ran at the 
top of my speed, for I felt sure that the pursuers were at my heels, 
and the possibility of being retaken enraged me almost past endur- 
ance. I had been denounced ^ shortly after . leaving the settlement, 
of that there could be nO doubt. But how had the police managed to 
trace me so soon ? I had been very careful, neglected no conceivable 
precaution, given misleading answers to all who questioned me about 
my past movements and future plans. I had made long detours to 
avoid the larger villages, and during the latter part of my journey 
put up only with the most trusted friends of vagabond wanderers. 
Yet the gendarmes had followed me step by step to my very last rest- 
ing place, and but for the friendly warning of the bells I should 
certainly have been recaptured, for I could not have left the 
village by daylight without being seen. Even now I was in imminent 
danger ; my safety absolutely depended on my reaching my friend’s 
house at once, and lying a long time in hiding. Though I had never 
been there, I knew the place so well by description — its situation 
and appearance were so vividly impressed on my mind — that I could 
find it, even in the dark, without asking a question. It was only 
about seven miles from the village I had just left. But how could I 
get thither unperceived ? For if I was seen by a single person entering 
my friend's house, it might be the ruin of us both. Something must 
be decided on the instant. Day was dawning, the gendarmes were 
behind me, and by the barking of the dogs I reckon^ that the vil- 
lage where jcl welt my friend could not he more than two miles away. 
I looked round. Oh one side^of the roan were open fields ; on the other 
thick brushwood grew. As yet, I had not met a soul— nobody could 
tell the gendarmes in which direction I had gohe~but it was now 
no longer dark, and if I went on, I might encounter a peasant or a way- 
farer any moment. Only one thing could be done ; I must hide some- 
where — even at the risk of being frozen stiff— and remain hidden 
until sundown, when I might perchance gain my friend's house unper- 
ceived. Among the bushes ! Yes, that was the place, I could lie perdu 
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there all day. But just as I was about to put this plan into execu- 
tion, anoth^ tkought came to tr6uble me. How about my footsteps ? 
Fresh snow had fallen in the night, and the police could follow me 
to my hiding-place as easily as a hound tracks a deer to its lair. 
And then I bethought me of an ingenious artifice, about which I had 
read in some romance. Turning my face to the road I walked back- 
wards towards the bushes, taking care at every step to make a 
distinct impression on the snow. It was now quite daylight, and a 
little way off I could see two summer cabins of the Buriats — in 
winter always empty. Thither I went, always backward, and entering 
one of the cabins remained there the* whole day and far into the 
night. When I thought all the peasants would be indoors, I stole 
quietly out, and going stealthily and with many precautions to my 
friend^s house, knocked in fear and misgiving at his door. 

To my great relief he opened it himself.' • 

I should not have recognized you, if I had not just heard all 
your history he s^id, after we had ex^clvanged greetings^. 

“ 1 am very curious to see myself,^* I returned, approaching a 
mirror which hung on the wall. I have not seen a looking-glass 
since my arrest.^^ 

I was so much altered that I hardly knew myself. I saw before 
^e the reflection of a wild, strange, haggard face, and I could almost 
have believed I was somebody else. 

When did you hear of my flight I asked. 

To-day. There has been quite an inquest here. The gendarmes 
questioned everybody and searched every house. They followed 
you step by step to the last village. They found out where you 
passed the night, ajid then they seem to have lost the scent entirely. 
Where have you been 1 ” 

I told him. 

Did anybody see you come here ? ” 

Nbt a soul.^^ 

Good. All the same, you must not stay here an hour longer 
than we can help. It would be too dangerous. The police are baffled ; 
but they^have by no means given up the quejs^* and as likely as not 
will be here again to-iporrow. You must not sleep here.^^ 

Where then 

“ At my farm. But first jof all ypu must change your skin.^^ 

As he spoke, my friend in need oj^ned a cupboavS, and t&ok 

therefrom some garments in which, when I had arrayed myself and 

had a gooj|} wash, I looked and folt like a new man. 

" Is your farm far from here I asked, as we sat down to 
supper. 

About twenty-five versts (fifteen miles), in the depth of the forest, 
far from any Highway. Hunting parties from Irkoutsk visit us there 
sometimes,. Your coming will, therefore, be no surprise for the 
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servants. It is true your hair is just a little short (looking at my 
head) ; but that is nothing. You haVe had typhoid fev^r, and are 
going to recruit your strength in the forest. You look haggard 
enough to have had three fevers.^^ 

An hour later we were en route, my friend, who had lived many 
years in the country, himself taking the reins, and he contrived 
matters so well that nobody in the house knew either of my coming 
or my going. The police were thrown completely off tha scent. 

Liberty. 

0 

As I learnt subsequently, fiay identity and my stratagem were 
revealed to the authorities by one of my comrades of the convoy 
shortly after I left Irkoutsk. But when the gendarmes went to the 
village of Talminsky, I had already vanished. Every effort was, how- 
ever, made to retake me, the quest being kept up night and day for 
six weeks. Then it was rumoured that a body found in the forest 
had been identified as mine, and that I had perished of hunger. 
According to another stor^, I had been arrested at Nijni Oudinsk, 
and was being brought back to Irkoutsk. Among the vagabonds who 
at this time were captured right and left on the high roads throughout 
the province, were several whom it pleased to call themselves by my 
name. The deceit was naturally soon detected, but while it lasted the j 
deceivers enjoyed certain advantages, which helped to render their 
detention tolerable. Instead of walking they rode in carriages, and 
were accompanied by an escort, and being regarded as important 
prisoners, they were both better fed and better treated than common 
malefactors, while their audacity rendered them highly popular with 
their vagabond and convict comrades. There wer^ at one time no 
fewer than fi)ur fa^e Debagorio Mokrievitches in the gaol of Irkoutsk. 
The police sought me with great diligence among the political exiles 
of the province ; a most stupid proceeding on their part, for to take 
refuge with the politicals would have been putting my head Hix the 
lion^s mouth. 

Three other men who about the same time attempted to escape 
were all recaptured. ' • 

I stayed in Siberia a year, making during that time several 
journeys to the eastward of Irkoutsk. At length the police having 
abandoned all hope of finding me, I resolved to leave the country. 
A 'ipassport being absolutely necessaly, I borrowed the name and 
obtained the papers of a gentleman recently debeased^Ivan 
Alexandrovitch Selivanoff. It was in the winter 6f 1880 that I set 
out on my long journey of 3,600 miles. I travelled post, by way of 
Irkoutsk, Krasnoiarsk and Tomsk— towns through which, a twelve* 
month before, I had passed as a prisoner. Bather a bold under- 
taking in the circumstances; but as I possessed an" itinerary-card 
signed by the govei^nor of the province, giving me the right to relaya 
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of horses, I ran no great danger, and left the home of my hospitable 
friend witl^ an easy mind. * 

During the journey 1 met from time to time gangs of prisoners 
on the way from Russia to Irkoutsk. The elanking of the irons, the 
yellow pelisses, the worn faces, the weary walk, and the shorn heads 
of these unfortunates — how familiar they all were, and how the sight 
of them thrilled me to the soul ! And behind the chain gang came 
the waggons of the political prisoners, among whom, more than once, 
1 recognized the face of a dear friend. But instead of jumping from 
my carriage and folding the poor fellows in my arms, I had to look 
the other way ! 

All went well with me, but once I had a terribly narrow escape of 
falling a second time into the toils. It so chanced that 1 passed 
through the province of Tobolsk in company with a tchinovnrk (govern- 
ment employe), whose acquaintance I had made on the road, a 
big-paunched, rosy-chceked ^fellow, with merry eyes and a mellow 
voice ; and, being on his way home after'^a long absence,, in high good 
humour and full of fun. Once at the end" of ^ long day^s journey, we 
arrived about midnight at a town in the neighbourhood of Tobolsk, and, 
being tired and sleepy, resolved to pass the rest of the night there. 
So we went into the travellers^ room, ordered tea, and handed our 
^itinerary cards to the starosta of the station, in order that he might 
make the necessary entries in the travellers^ l^ook. Before going to 
the sleeping-room we requested that the horses might be ready at 
seven o^clock next morning. 

I slept the sleep of the just, rose betimes, and called for tlic 
starosta. 

Are the horsej ready ? I asked. And be good enough to bring 
hither our itinerary-cards.^^ 

The station master will himself bring your itinerary-cards, 
and as for the horses they are already yoked up.^'' 

Halt-an-hour later the station-master , (otherwise director), came 
into our room, holding in his hand the itinerary- cards. 

" I am sorry to trouble you/' he said politely; ‘^but I should like 
to know* which of you young gentlemen is Ivan Alexandrovitch 
SelivanoflF o 

At your service, sir/' I answered, stepping forward. 

The station-master looked* '{^t me with a ludicrous compression of 
bewilderment and surprise. • » 

A thousand parcjpns," he said at length, with a low bow. " But 
really — I don’t quite understand. o The fact is, I knew Mr. Selivanoft', 
and here 1 see the same surname and Christian name; the name 
of the father is also the samUSI fhe tchin (rank) likewise ! Yet I was 
told he had died-^more than a year ago— --but when I saw his name 
on the card I thought the news must be false, and I came to assure 
myself. I see that I am mistaken. A thousand pardons, sir, a 
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thousand pardons/^ and again he saluted me still more profoundly 
than before. ‘ , 

I felt as if the ground were opening under my feet, and was think- 
ing how on earth I should get out of the scrape, when roy companion 
came — without knowing it — to the rescue. 

What a capital joke ! he shouted, clapping me on the back, and 
laughing so that he could hardly speak. ^^One might suppose that 
the worthy director takes you for an escaped prisoner ^ith a dead 
man^s passport. Ha, ha, ha, what a capital joke to he sure ! ” 

And holding his big belly with both hands, Jie balanced himself 
first on one foot and then the other, laughing the while, until he 
could hardly stand. 

^*\ou are quite right , 1 said, also laughing, though with con- 
siderable effort. It is really an excellent joke. But seriously 
(turning to the stafion master), the thing is^easily explained. In the 
part I come from the Sclivanoffs arq as plentiful as blackberries. 
The late Ivan Alexandrovitclh,.your friend, and I were kinsmen, and 
had a great affection foi^ each other the name is so common in the 
province that I could introduce you to a dozen of my namesakes 
any day.^^ 

The station-master seemed satisfied with this explanation. At any 
rate, he made no objection to our departure, and shortly afterwards 4 
we were once more en rgute. But my companion, the tchinovnik, did 
not cease laughing for a long time. To take you for a fugitive con- 
vict with a false passport ! he would say, it is really too good,^^ 
and whenever he remembered the incident he would laugh as if 
he never meant to stop. I remembered it, as may be supposed, 
with very different feelings. The escape was a^very narrow one, 
and showed* me how much I was still at the mercy of the slightest 
mishapi But this proved to be my last adventure and my last peril. 
In May, 1881, I reached Geneva, and felt that I was at last really 
free. 

As most stories of^ Russian revolutionary life have necessarily, if 
they be true, a tragical termination, readers of the foregoing 
narrative may be pleased to know that M. Mokrievitch is still in a 
land “where he feels really free. Though one of the heroes of 
Russian liberty he has not yet becom^’one of its martyrs. But the 

time way come when he, as many other fugitires have done, will 

return to the volcanic soil of his native country, there to take part 
in the struggle to death^which, th( 9 ugh unseen, goes always on, and 
must continue without truce and without surcease until the sun of 
Freedom shall dawn in the Empire of the Night, 

William Wbstall, 



THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF 
DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


I HAVE tried on various occasions to bring before the country the 
pressing need of Social Reform. I have urged that the great 
danger to our country lay in the growth of a poor, miserable and 
degraded proletariat, living in close proximity to the wealthiest 
jiaristocracy the world has ever seen. I have tried to sketch the 
horrible condition in which vast numbers of our countrymen lived, 
especially in London and the great seaport towns, and have attempted 
to show, that the real hope of the future lay in rescuing the young 
from the wretched career to which their parents too often consigned 
them. 

Since that timc.,a flood of lurid light has been thrown upon the 
condition of " outcast London.^' The evidence taken oil the dwell- 
ings of the poor, the disclosures of the supineness of the London 
Vestries, the half-starved condition of the children in many of our 
"*Board Schools — these and many other reyelations have produced a 
painful impression of the rottenness of our social fabric. 

It is no doubt quite possible to exaggerate the magnitude of the 
evil. I gladly admit that the bulk of the natioa has made wonderful 
progress both morally and materially in the last forty years. Yet I 
fear it must alio be •granted that there remains a large deposit of 
human misery in our midst, wholly untouched by the progress of the 
nation — just as poor, as corrupt, and as > hopeless of improvement as 
at any previous period of our history. I do not feel at all sure that 
this deposit has not been increasing of late years : at all events the 
difficulty of earning a living has been growing in the metropolis. I 
believe that a larger proportion* of its population is now on the verge 
of starvation than wj^s the case ten years ago. The trade of this 
country has for several years lost its former elasticity, and the rapid 
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increase of population adds to the strain of life, and renders it more 
difficult for the poor unskilled labourer to hold up his head. 

Admitting all that is proved in Mr. Gififen^s valuable paper on the 
progress of the working classes during the past fifty years, I contend 
that this^ improvement does not touch the great fioating element of 
casual unskilled labour] which abounds in our large towns, and 
especially in the metropolis. Indeed the very improvement in other 
sections of society makes it more intolerable that immense numbers 
of families should live in single rooms, as foul as pigsties, without the 
decencies or comforts of life, barely eking oul^ a wretched subsist- 
ence on two or three dayV casual labour per week, nearly half of 
which goes for the rent of the filthy dens they inhabit. Yet this is 
the condition in which multitudes of the people in London live, and 
the same holds good of Liverpool, Glasgow, and most of' our large 
towns. " ' ^ ‘ 

I am deeply convinced that the time is approaching when this 
seething ma^s of human nrlsery will shake the social fabric, unless 
we grapple more earntstty with it than we have yet done, and my 
object in these remarks is to point out a new field in which the richest 
fruits may be reaped if we enter upon it with adequate courage. 

In an article which I contributed to the Nineteenth Century in 
1883, I dealt with the c&re of the children by the State, and pointed^ 
out how inadequate were our safeguards against parental neglect, and 
how much more drastic was the legislation of America and other 
countries on this subject, I also advocated the emigration of paupqr 
children to the Colonies, under proper guarantees, and showed how 
we might thereby drain away much of the hereditary pauperism of 
this country. I now wish to advocate a system oi industrial training 
for the children of our destitute classes conducteil in night schools up 
to the a^e of sixteen, 

I am aware that at first sight this will appear to some a startling 
proposition, but 1 believe tjiat a decade wUl not elapse before it is as 
commonly admitted to be wise and politic as national elementary 
education is now. 

In order to bring ftiis vividly before the reader, let me depict the 
life of a London schoolboy in the low parts of the city. He is 
compelled to attend school from five to twelve or*thitteen years 
of age for five hours a day. Carefu^ 'inquiry proves that in these 
poor districts 25 per cent, of the children come to school without 
breakfast, and have only a piece of dry bread, perhaps with some 
tea, for their dinner ^ their physical stamina is unequal to. even a 
moderatejntellectual effort, and^probably half the schooUtime Upkss^ 
in a sort of comatose state, in which they can learn - absolutely 
nothing. They then go homo to their miserable, dens, .where too 
often a drunken father or a profligate mother makes all happiness or 
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morality impiossible. They herd together in a single room, where all 
ages and bpth sexes sleep, eat ahd dwell together. Hard as the 
school life of such children is, it is much better than lining entirely 
at home,^' if such words can be used of their domestic surroundings, 
and it is no doubt true, as . Sir ^Lyon Playfair has shown, that the 
mortality of children of school-going age has much decreased, owing 
to their being less constantly in the foul atmosphere of their foetid 
slums. I thankfully admit that compulsory elementary education is 
the greatest factor yet known or tried for civilizing the youth of 
outcast London.^^ ^ 

But it is a very imperfect agency ; comes far short of securing a 
fair prospect of a respectable after-life. Let me sketch still farther 
the process of youthful development. No children will stay in such 
filthy dwellings a minute longer than they possibly can j and so they 
spend their evenings on the streets, heariilg and seeing all that is 
vile and debasing. Fancy ^hat a picture of human life must be 
formed in the mind of a child who is familiar with thp harlot and 
the drunkard from infancy upwards, and 'looks on these as the 
normal development of humanity. Yet so it is in many parts of our 
great cities. How little chance is there that short Bible lessons — 
excellent as these arc — will counteract the object lessons of 
'human wickedness ever floating before their eyes. But the moment 
of supreme danger comes after leaving school. The little half-grown 
child of twelve or thirteen, stunted in all but its precocious knowledge 
of vice, is left free to wander at will by day and night on the streets. 
The parents of this class as .a rule follow no regular trade ; they pick 
up an uncertain livelihood from the innumerable precarious employ- 
ments of a large^ city ; they have no power to apprentice tlieir 
children to an honest trade ; many of them have no ambition ; they 
have never known anything better than the uncertain livings of the 
streets, and they are contented that their children should be as 
tliemselves. A great proportion of them, spend every farthing they 
can spare on drink, and have less concern for their offspring than 
the brute creation. Need one wonder that ^the children of this 
class — and it is a very large one — should reprt>duce the likeness of 
their parents ? A few years spent on the streets in what is called 
hobjobbing,^'' virtually settles their future lot; it stamps upon them 
indelibly the features of the tr?imp, the pauper and the priminal ; it 
feeds the horrible stream of fallen women which makes the streets of 
London hideous beyond those of any capital in Europe, and it pre- 
]^res the way for a fresh crop ctf this baneful harvest in the next 

getieiffttion.^ 

* ‘'Year by year, from seventy to eighty thousand London children pass cut of 
elementary sohooht; of these, )^ssibly the half obtain 6or;£f^/?£/^oacnpation ; as f< r the 
rest— the poorer partj, inhabiting, too, the more densely popuUted quarters— there is 
nothing for them out the streets, and the almost certain life of a knave or a fooL It is 
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For one of the gloomiest elements in the whole case is the extra- 
ordinary rapidity with which this^ degraded population ^multiplies ; 
the birth-r^fte is far higher in these low slums than in the respectable 
neighbourhoods. Little girls frequently become mothers, and I am 
. told that it is not uncommon for women of twenty to have three or 
four children.* The responsibility of bringing human beings into 
existence seems not to cross the minds of these sunken creatures ; 
that they cannot feed or clothe their children is no hindrance to 
matrimonial or other alliances ; and were it not for the vast infantile 
mortality, the numbers of ^ the destitute classos would double or 
treble every twenty-five years. It may be truly said that nothing 
but starvation prevents this portentous increase. 

Now, the sad'^ thing is that no charitable outlay, however vast, 
could cure this terrible evil. Were we to suppose, as some socialists 
seem to think, that the thrifty and industrious classes should be 
made responsible for keeping the thriftless in comfort, this class 
would multiply far faster than .has ever been known before. Parents 
relieved of all responsibility would neglect their offspring more than 
ever, and the millions of pauperized wretches would multiply into 
tens of millions in the not distant future. No wealth could long 
stand such a drain : the nation would sink into a Serbonian bog, in 
which all virtue and manliness would perish. No relief is to bet 
found in any remedy which docs not aim at producing individual 
virtue and independence : the proletariat may strangle us unless we 
teach it the same virtues which have elevated the other classes of 
society. 

This leads me to describe more fully the scheme of reform I 
propose. It is, in short, an extension to all the ^destitute children 
of the land of the excellent system of industrial training which 
already obtains in the best of our district schools, in the Reforma- 
tory and Industrial schools, and in very many private institutions, 
such as Barnardo^s admirable homes in the east of London. It is**" 
to give to the thousands what is now given to the tens and twenties 
of our youthful population — to give it them, not as a reward for 
juvenile crime, nor as a badge of pauperism, but as a neceslary part 
of education, quite as necessary as the three R^s.’^ It is to make 
the training of the bands no less than the training of the head a 
part of national education ; it is to epbeeive of “ education as the 
fitting of a ' child for the duties of after-life, and, above all, for 
earning an honest livelihood. 

probable that, every clay, not 1^89 than sevonly thousand boys and girls are aotu^y 

'hob-jobbing about,* utterly helpless, until they hob- job into gaols, penitential™, 
reformatories/’—Extract from *‘The Gaol Cradle, M'ho rocks it?” By the Rev. 
Benjamin Waugh. 

The birth-rate in the prosperous district of Hampstead for the ten years 1871-80 
was 24 per 1,000 aunually ; whereas in the poor and miserable district of 
chapellt was 36 per 1,000, or just 50 per cent, higher. 
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Of course the laissez-faire school will say this is not the busi- 
ness of the State, j as t as they said fifty years ago that ' element- 
ary education lay outside its province : but, if I am not mistaken, 
this objection will soon be brushed aside when the nation comes to 
see that we must either undertake this duty or risk anarchy in the 
future. 

It is intolerable that millions of people should exist in our midst 
unable to live except on charity, because they have been taught 
in youth no means of livelihood. The little smattering of education 
got in our national schools by the children of this class is almost 
rubbed off them in the critical yeai^ that succeed school life; it 
only enables them to read the Police News, the Newgate Calendar, 
and such like rubbish, which is the chief literature that circulates 
in the slums. One sometimes wonders whether this so-called 
^'education” does not in the case of many ®nly multiply their 
power for evil : the real education they most of all need is not 
given, viz., the habit of steady useful industry, the ability to turn 
their hands readily to any useful calliiig,, and the power to fit 
themselves for a decent life, either at home or in the colonics. 
The critical period of child-life is from twelve to sixteen ; it is 
then that the habits are formed which determine its future; at 
that vital stage the child-population of the slums are prowling 
about the streets getting initiated into the arts of vice and crime. 

The best career that is open to the boys afterwards is casual 
labour at the docks or warehouses — a field that is always glutted with 
hungry applicants ; the best to which they can look forward in after- 
life is three days^ work per week, affording on an average about 15s. 
per week of income, of which 5s. goes for rent, with a squalid, dirty 
wife and family u/ually on the brink of starvation. The career of 
the artisan, with his 35s. or 40s. per week, is forbidden to the com- 
mon labourer, for he can get no early training ; the great colonial 
“field is closed against him, for he has no money to emigrate with, 
and, if despatched by charity to the shores *of Canada or Australia, he 
is looked upon as a nuisaifcc by the colonists; he cannot handle 
tools, hci knows nothing gf farm labour, he no foresight, self- 
control, or independence : the life of the streete and slums of out- 
cast London, or squalid Liverpool,” has washed out of him every 
clement that goes to make a successful colonist. 

• And so it happens that while the flowpr of our population emigrate 
and build up prosperous fortunes at the Antipodes or across the 
Atlantic, the residuum remains be^iind, corrupting and being corrupted, 

like the sewage of the metropolis which Remained floating at the 
mouth of the Thames last summer because there was not scour suffi- 
cient to propel it into the sea. 

I can see no end to this vicious circle, unless the State provide 
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for ‘‘ labour education as well as mental education in our public 
school system.* * 

These ideas are rapidly being carried into effect on the*^ Continent, 
under the name of technical training ; prodigious efforts are being 
made, especially by France, Germany, and Switzerland, to cultivate 
the taste and taleiit of artizans, and they are extending them to a 
lower grade of schools, and in some places arc requiring children to 
attend so-called Continuation Schools at night up Jo tfie age of 
sixteen. But none of these countries needs the precise thing that we 
require in Great Brtiain; they have not nearly^ so many neglected 
children, nor so large a reSidAum of drunken and depraved parents. 
With us the case is far more urgent : we have terrible arrears of 
neglect to overtake; we were the last of the civilized States to 
enforce national compulsory education, and wc shall have to do 
double work for nmny years to get abreast of the more advanced 
nations. 

What I should like to see — were it possible of attainment — would 
be the adoption of manual' training as a part of. all school education 
in this country. I should recommend that Eton as well as Seven 
Dials should have industrial education.. No country in the world 
produces so many helpless people among the middle and upper classes 
as England does. An unwholesome contempt for hand labour runs^ 
through all good society,'^ as it is falsely called ; and so it is that 
when families are left destitute, as frequently happens among our 
improvident gentlefolk, it is found that none of them can earn their 
bread ; neither sons nor daughters can emigrate, for there is nothing 
they can do that is of any use in the busy and practical communities 
of the New World. I believe that in far more cases than is generally 
supposed decayed ” families in the upper and micBllc classes are sup- 
ported by charity. 

I much doubt, if an accurate census were taken of the self-support 
ing part of the population, whether * it would / not be found t^at 
large a proportion of the people who wear broad cloth are in reality • 

* “ A compulsory, labom law, however undeatrable in itself, is rendered^ absolutely 
necessary by varied and complicated causes, but b^ one chiefly — viz., the worthless 
character of many parents, — ^necessary as a protection to th^ State. What do the selflsh, 
animalized parents know of parental responsibilities,^ or care for the use or abuse of 
youth, the solemn duties of Citizens, the oasis of society, the weal of the State? Yet 
all these things are involved in their action towards their children. Themselves living 
froKi hand to ifiouth, they feel that it is right tfl» turn out their children, regardless ^of 
all future consequences, on the chance of their •somehow picking up a copper or two, 
and it is amazing to see how many a family can, and do, live thus on nothing to do. Did 
not their parents act thus ? Were not they themselves turned out, and have not they 

g ot along ? To the possibility of his children growing up to he sleepy labourers, beer- 
ouse loungers, idle paupers, What sleepy labourer, becr-honse lounger, idle paupw, 
ever gives a thought ? Am\ if it could arise on his stolid itnagination, why should he 
bo Rooked at the vision ? Everything depends on the medium through which the prospect 
is seen. His opinion—if opinion he has at all — is that everybody — husband, wife, and 
chDdren— must ‘fend^ for themselves, and take their chance.” — Extract from *‘The 
Gaol Cradle, who rocks it ? ’* By the Kev. Beiijamiii Waugh. 
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paupers as of those who wear fustian. There could not be a greater 
social boon conferred on this coifhtry than by engrafting on the edu- 
cational system universally the teaching of some manual trade. 

I am aware, however, that so sweeping a change as this is not 
within the scope of practical politics, and so I confine my suggestion 
to the children of what may be roughly called tlic destitute or semi- 
pauper class. It will at once occur as a difficulty, that the State 
cannot undertake the invidious task of discriminating them. Destitu- 
tion has many shades ; the deserving poor sink by imperceptible 
gradations into tin; profligate poor ; the skilled artizan often falls 
through intemperance into the lower stratum ; many members of the 
educated professions sink through their own vices into the slums : 
where are we to draw the line? I admit that a reply must be given 
to this objection. I propose that the general rule be to require all 
children after leaving elementary schools (which® is usually at twelve 
or thirteen) to attend night schools in the evening to receive manual 
training, unless their parents or guardians can satisfy the inspector that 
they are usefully employed. I would not propose that a child who is 
apprenticed to a trade, or even employed as an errand-boy in a shop, 
should be compelled to attend, and girls who were urgently needed 
for household work at home could also be excused, or only required 
to attend on one or two nights a week. The real object should be to 
make the meshes of the net fine enough to catch the street children, 
those swarms of neglected juveniles whose parents can give no good 
account of them. It is impossible to estimate the number of this 
class, but I should not wonder if half a million, or one-tenth of the 
total number of school children, would be qualified for this wholesome 
discipline. And further, I have no doubt that as the immense advan- 
tages of this inMistrial training began to show themselves, many 
parents of a better class would be thankful to let their children share 
the benefit. It would only be needful to make provision in the first 
“hkstance in considerable towns, say of oyer 10,000 population : the 
rural children do not need much training of this -kind ; they learn 
farm work in most eases, which is the best of all training. There 
would afeio be much less need of it in manufacturing towns, where 
children enter the njills as half-timers : the scheme would mainly 
apply to London and the great seaport towns, and need not impose a 
henvy burden on the State. We have a magnificent supply of Board 
Sthools ready prepared, where most of the training could be cheaply 
given in the evening, 

I would suggest that the boys should be taught carpentry, tailoring, 
shoemaking, printing, &c. ; the girls sewing, cooking, washing, and 
domestic economy as far as possible. Some of these branches could 
easily be carried on in the existing schoolrooms without injuring the 
furniture ; others might require a shed or some cheap structure to be 

VOL. XLVII. I 
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tion ; it. has increased from 5^ millions in the year^ 1700 to lOJ 
millions in the year 1800, and is now (1884) 31 millioi^s in Great 
Britain alone, and will apparently be 36 or 37 millions by the end 
of this century, and over 120 millions by the end of next, if the 
same rate of increase is maintained. It is also to be noted that 
the rate of increase is steadily becoming more rapid, owing to the 
great saving of life caused by improved sanitary arrangements, 
^superior medical science, and abundant provision for nursing the 
sick and poor. Up to the. beginning of the eighteenth century the 
rate of increase was extremc^v slow in all European countries, ours 
included. War, pestilence, and famine carried off a great portion of 
the people, and it is computed that the population of England only 
increased three millions in the 600 years after the Norman Conquest, 
or just about the increase of the last ten vears. It has further to be 
added, that emigration was very small until the present century, and 
that the huge increase of this century,^ which will be three- to four- 
fold in Great Britain, is in^spite of an emigration of several millions 
of our people. I see no reason why this process should be stayed in 
the next century, unless some national catastrophe occur. The death- 
rate is always falling, the birth-rate keeps up. Agencies for saving 
life are always increasing, and we ought, as prudent people, to pro- 
vide against contingencies which are patent to the most carelcsi; 
observer. 

We have, further, to face the fact that all this increase goes into 
our cities^ — the rural population is steadily decreasing : possibly this 
may be checked by changes in our land laws, but no changes in 
them can hinder arable land being turned into pasture where it pays 
better, nor can hinder labour-saving machinery b^ing introduced. 1 
believe that any relief that can be got from a more minute cultiva- 
tion of the soil of this little island will not do much to change the 
course of events I have described. Our cities will keep growi ng 
larger and larger, and, 1 may add, more and more unmanageaBl^ 
London has grown within this century from 1 to 5 millions of in- 
habitants, if we include the suburban area, and at the same rate of 

increase wiU react twenty to ttirty-fivtf millions at the close of the 

next century. Let us remember that the World has never seen a 
city of more than two or three millions of people except this gigantic 
metropolis" of ours. Ancient Babylon and Rome never contained 
such multitudes as London* already contains ; and its growth is faster 
now than ever before in its history. In t^p years another million will 
be added to Greater London " ; %nd when or hoW is this process to 
stop ? 

Again, let me point out that the whole increase of our population 
for many years past has been fed with foreign food ; we grow less 
than we did twenty or thirty years ago. One-half the population 
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of Great Britaia is now fed with foreign food ; soon it will be 
three-fourties / possibly by the eAd of next century seven-eighths. 
This is not a cheerful prospect ; the world is without any previous 
example of such a case ; there have been great cities living by com- 
merce^ such as Tyre, Carthage, and Venice, but never a great nation 
except ourselves. It is hard to believe that we shall escape some 
fatal catastrophe unless we are wise in time and spread our popu- 
lation over the unoccupied parts of the globe. It may be said that 
as long as we can manufacture for the world and import our food 
in exchange, we arenas well off as if we grew it ourselves ; but every 
man of business knows that it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
enlarge the outlets for our goods, as foreigners with one consent 
struggle to shut them out by high tariflPs, while our colonies fast 
copy their example. I cannot believe that it is within the range of 
possibility that populatior^ can grow in thfs islatid as I have indi- 
cated without a desperate straggle for existence arising, in which our 
institutions and evcyi civilization itself might perish. ^ 

We ought to do as a ship does when she sees a storm approaching 
— reef our sails : we should prepare by fitting our people to use the 
wonderful safety-valve we possess in our vast colonial empire. We 
arc indebted to Lord Brabazon for bringing before the public the 
^j^uestion of State-aided emigration ; but I confess I see great diffi- 
culties in the way of its adoption. Granted that by an arrangement 
with the colonics we might secure farms at an outlay — including 
passage-money and temporary maintenance — of £100 per family, and 
that we shall have good security for repayment; it would require a 
million sterling to transplant 10,(X)0 families of 50,000 souls. This 
would give no perceptible relief. We should need to operate on a 
far larger scale, t'hese islands could comfortably part with ten times 
that number of people annually, and most of them would depend 
upon the Government if it once undertook this duty. We might be 
■ cltikd upon to spend ten millions a year in this way, and as several 
years would elapse before repayment could be made, the State would 
soon incur au enormous pecuniary liability. But a greater difficulty 
remains,' The demand for emigration would T>c made by the most 
useful and productive# part of the population; at such time as this, 
when severe distress prevails, immense numbers of our best artizans 
would leave the country if tempted by such inviting proposals. We 
should encounter a scarcity of labour vb^^^cver trade revived, and tlie 
country would view with disfavour a depletion of its resources to be 
borne by those who remain behind. Besides, the Government would 
have to accept all able-bodied emigrants or reject all alike, for dis- 
crimination would be invidious and almost impossible. There would 
be a great risk, besides, of attracting immigrants from the Continent, 
in the hope of sharing these splendid facilities for settling abroad. 
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The very^ class we wish to get rid of would remain behind^ like the 
sediment at the bottom of a well. " The wretched pauperized masses 
that swarm in our large towns are unfit for emigration. If the 
Government tried to shunt them off on America or Canada^ they 
would meet with the same reception they did last year when some 
Irish paupers were sent out. The unfortunate creatures would be 
returned on our hands^ and we should only have raised a prejudice 
against all schemes of emigration. 1 do not wish to say that this 
plan may not have to be tried in some exceptional crisis — possibly we 
may be driven by dire necessity to adopt it ; but I do say that it fails 
to relieve us of the crucial difficulty — how to rid ourselves of the 
useless and corrupting element in our cities. 

Now, the plan I propose goes to the root of the matter ; it under- 
takes to deodorize, so to speak, this foul humanity, it aims at turning 
into a productive and valuable commodity that which is now a waste- 
ful and poisonous element in our social system. It docs so at a very 
small cost, and by simply e'ittending the educational lines we have 
already laid dpwn. These boys and girls, well trained in industrial 
arts, would find their way without much difficulty into the Colonies 
or the United States ; or if State aid had to be given, a very small 
amount would suffice ; many of them would follow town occupations, 
and would not care to become farmers. v 

In conclusion, I wish to say a word or two about girls. Un- 
doubtedly the difficulty is greater with them than with boys ; they 
cannot be taught the numerous trades that boys naturally take up. 
It is not easy in night schools to find appliances for household work 
which girls most need to learn ; besides, they are required from a very 
early age to help their mothers at home. 

But the* fact remains, that while a mass of g&dhqod is going to 
ruin in London and our large towns from absence of training and 
want of honest occupation, there is extreme difficulty in finding a 
supply of properly trained^ servants. Multitudes of poor women -^e 
pinching themselves to live on bs. a week at slop-work, while mis- 
tresses cannot get cqoks and housemaids at £20 or £30 per annum, 
with their food! It is a strange anomaly, yet so it is. I can only account 
for it by the want of any system for transforming the slatternly girl of 
the slums into the neat and tidy domestic servant. There^is no way 
of^ bringing supply and demand together save a few benevolent 
institutions, which do not meet a tithe of the demand. Could hot 
these night training schools do something to bridge over the chasm? 
Why could not cookery and housework form an essential part of 

a school girl’s education? How much more important for the 

starving girlhood in the London slums to be fitted for domestic 
service than to know the heights of the Himalayas on the names of 
the Flantagenets I Surely there was some truth in the remark of 
the then Robert Lowe, when Rector of Edinburgh University, that 
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British education was the worship of inutility I When shall we 
learn that J;he first necessity of a human being is to live, and only 
the second to have book- knowledge ? 

But another point remains to be noticed in respect of girls. There 
is a great preponderance of females in this country ; marriage is 
impossible for many of them on this account ; while in the colonies 
and the Western States of America there is an equal preponderance 
of men, ani no colonists are so welcomed as respectable women 
accustomed to household work. Surely this is an additional reason 
for trying to qualify these poor girls for a useful life in the colonies, 
in place of the wretched existence to which they are too often doomed 
at home. 

Finally, I would say that our whole conception of education must 
be more practical than it has hitherto been. It is all very well to 
aim at high attainments, but there is such a thing as jwopier vitam 
vivendi perdere causasJ* may buy even gold too dear. There 
are large classes of our population to ^hom the prime, necessity of 
life is to learn to work, and so to live. This is well expressed in a 
letter I have from one who thoroughly understands this question : 

At present the unused manipulative power of the poor people is 
much what the unused brain power was before the Education Act. 
fEducation was once voluntary, now labour is. Brains were once 
useless, now hands are.” What we want is to liberate that hand 
power which is going to waste, just as we have set free the brain 
power. There is a mine of potential wealth which lies beneath the 
surface. Wc must sink a shaft which will reach it ; or, to change 
the metaphor, we must transmute this base metal into pure ore by 
the alchemy of wise and Christian statesmanship. 


SamueI Smith. 



CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOFGHT IN 

FRANCE. 


T he political situatioh in France just now is very far from being as 
simple or as satisfactory as it was when the last of these articles 
appeared. It was then believed that the Treaty of Tientsin had vir- 
tually put an end to the Tonquin expedition, secured peace with China, 
and opened to us a prospect of commercial development in the fa^ 
East. But now fresh sacrifices of men and money are required both 
for Tonquin and for Formosa; and these unforeseen expenses, 
together with the aggravation in the existing industrial and com- 
mercial crisi?, due to the cholera epidemic, have greatly increased the 
financial difficulties which six months ago were already threatening us. 

It may nevertheless be affirmed that the position of the Govern- 
ment has been in no way affected by these untoward circumstances. 
Tfhe Ferry .Ministry, in whose stability for some tiwe to come we then 
expressed our confidence, is just as strong in the Chambers now as it 
was then. The marriage between the Government and its Parlia- 
mentary majority, so far from being weakened by the trials through 
which they have passed together, has been rather cemented by tlf^m. 
Even the meeting of Congress, which in a broad political sense was 
nothing but a dull and unsuccessful ^comedy, has, from a Parlia- 
mentary point of view, done real service to the Ministry amd to the 

country. 

Never did a political question present itsfilf under stranger con- 
ditions than that of the revision of the Constitution. By the existing 

law, neither of the Chambers can by itself discuss or vote constitutional 

changes. The Constitution. can be mcfdified by Congress alone ; that 
is to say, by the two Chambers of Parliament met together in a single 
Assembly. Congress is thus, in ^theory, a supreme constitutional 
authority, the scope of whose decisions can be limited by no power 
whatever. But Congress can be brought together in no other way 
than by the votes of the two Chambers, taken separately ; and since 
every constitutional modification must affect the . prerogatives of one 
or of both, it is not likely that either should agree to the meeting of 
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Congress at all, without preliminary guarantees from the other as to the 
resolutions which are to be passed there ; and it is therefore inevitable 
that each Chamber must separately debate and decide beforehand the 
modifications to be introduced into the Constitution, or there can be 
no Congress at all. Now, what was the attitude of the Ministry and 
the Republican party with regard to Revision and the Congress ? 
M. Ferry had never been’ a partisan of Revision; he had never even 
accepted it in principle tiR the death of Gambetta made him head of 
the Republican Union; rad he wished to restrict it as much as pos- 
sible. The members of the Republican Union, on their side, had 
always made Revisic^n a part of their programme ; but they had done 
so chiefiy in order to satisfy a democratic electorate, instinctively 
hostile to the Senate as an Upper Chamber elected by a restricted 
suftrage, and they had no desire for fundamental constitutional 
changes. They wished for the Congress less in order to revise the 
Constitution than to get rid of the question of Revision. The mode- 
rate Republican deputies shared M. Ferry’s disinscliriation, but as a 
matter of discipline they followed their leader to the field. As to the 
Republican Senators, they were for the most part opposed to any 
Revision at all, since the only object of ll^vision was to diminish the 
prerogatives of the Senate, or to suppress it altogether; but they were 
unwilling to give a check to the Ministry ; and they preferred to deal 
with the question once for all at a time when Revision might be 
rendered painless and inoffensive, rather than leave it to some 
^unknown future, when it might force itself on them in a more formid- 
able shape. Thus the Ministry and the majority in the two Chambers 
which voted for the Congress were themselves but lukewarm Revi- 
sionists. On the other hand, there were in the Chamber, and even 
here and there in the Senate, a few Revisionists by sincere conviction. 
Almost the whole of the Radical Left and the Extreme Left of the 
Chamber of Deputies were of this number. To these must be added 
some isolated members of the various groups, including even some 
members of the^ Right, in both Chambers. But this sincerely 
Revisionist party was by no means ardent for the meeting of Con- 
gress. It had the most incongruous ideas as to Revision. Some 
wished for a constituent Assembly created for thei^purpose of changing 
th^Constitution altogether; some were for the suppression of the 
Senate, some for the suppression of the Presidency of the Republic, 
some for that of the Republic*itself. The Revisionist League, iounded 
by MM.dBarodet, Clcraenceau, and Camille Pelletan, had brought to 
light in a lamentable fashion the anarchy of ideas which prevailed 
among the members of* the Extreme Left. They had no wish for the 
meeting of Congress, because they knew that the proposed revision 
would deal with very few points, and that this insignificant revision 

would postpone for an indefinite period q)ll chance of further change. 
Another reason they had for disliking the Congress — they would lose 
their best cry at the next elections — Revision. The passing of the 
new law of military recruitment — an absurd and impossible law, which 
has so far remained buried under the vote on the first reading — had 
already taken from them one of their best stalking-horses. They were 
now about to lose the second. Thus it came about, oddly enough, that 
the Congress was wished for by those who loved Revision little or not 
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at all, while it wag dreaded by those to whom Revision was really an 
object. The qaestion of principle “Was lost in. the purely electoral 
question. The revision of the Constitution became simply a iVeapon 
which the Radicals wished to keep for future elections, and which the 
Opp ortunists wished to snatch front their hands. 

Lon^ and laborious were the discussions and negotiations before the 
two Chambers could be brought to the point of giving the necessary 
mutual guarantees and voting the calling o&the Congress. At last; 
on the 28th of July, the agreement was concluded, and pn the 4th of 
August the Congress met at Versailles, in that palace of Louis XIV. 
where with the memories of the great monarch piingle those of the 
early scenes of the Bevolutienf and the more recent recollections of 
the invasion, the re-creation of the German Empire, the Commune, 
and the vain attempt at a Royalist restoration. 

The members of the Congress came together in a state of extra- 
ordinary agitation, ^nd, it must be admitted, amidst the universal in- 
difference of the nation, td which the question of Revision, at least in 
its present terms, signified very little indeed. But the time of holidays 
was come; and the weather, /ortunately,^ was intensely hot. The heat 
no doubt exasperated the temper of the deputies*; but at the same 
time it made them sincerely anxious to finish and go. But for that 
the Congress might have lasted for ever. The Radipals did their 
utmost, by a process of downright obstruction, to hinder the accom- 
plishment of any result whatever. The majority, on their side, were 
in constant fear lest some unexpected incident should compromise^ 
the agreement concluded between the two Chambers ; and this fear 
of the unforeseen, together with the necessity of obtaining a number of 
votes amounting to one more than half the theoretic total of the 
Congress (no account being taken of deaths, resignations, or absences), 
and the dread of seeing the whole thing turn out a failure, and the 
Revision question blaze up again at the next elections, reduced them 
to a state of discipline on which it had been impossible to count be- 
forehand. After a few sittings, in which the violence of the Extreme 
Right and the Extreme Left produced the most scandalous disorder, 
the Congress rapidly voted the previous question on every proposition 
which wandered froii the terms of the agreement laid down, passed 
with equal rapidity those jyhich had been agreed upon, and secutf^d 
its own release by the 1 4th of August. 

And yet, though the Revision for which it met has come to very 

little, the Congress itself has bad important consequences.* In the 
first place, the immense majority of the deputies, including many of 
those who were most zealous for Revision, went away disgusted with 
congresses once for all, and vowing never to call another. And if 
t^is is the feeling of the deputies, it is still more strongly the feeling 
of the country. It will not ireadily ask for another revision. In the 
second place, the pitiable spectacle presented by the members of such 
an assembly shouting, gesticulating* abusing one another, and. almost 
taking each other by the throat ; the impossibility of obtaining any 
calm and regular discussion, and the consequent necessity of curtail- 
ing debate and hurrying on a vote — ^tbat is to say, of the practical 
suppression of minorities — have brought to light Ihe danger that must 
attend a renunciation of the bicameral principle, and the entrusting 
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of the interests of the country to a single, and necessarily very 
numerous, ^sembly. More than ohe deputy who went up to Congress 
with no very clear appreciation of the inconveniences of the latter 
method came back from it thoroughly enlightened. The Congress has 
also served to show the intolerance^^he incoherence, and the childish- 
ness which prevail among the Radicals. Take away from the ranks 
of the Opposition orators the theorists whose words are not more 
hollow than their ideas, men embittered by disappointed ambition, 
the devisers o£ party cries, the more or less clever gamins of the party, 
and how much -remains? M. Clemenceau himself, who now and 
then seems to have^pome reasonable ideas, displayed at the Congress 
nothing but an empty vehemence, which ' had not even the emphasis 
of conviction. But while for the Extreme Left the Congress has been 
in every respect nothing but a failure, it has greatly consolidated the 
ranks of the Ministerial majority. It may truly be said that the 
Congress was a triumph of discipline. Every member who adhered 
to the agreement conclud(^d under the direction' of the Ministry 
pledged himself by that very act to exclude Revision for the future 
frdm his electoral programme, and thus ^contracted an alliance with 
the Ministry which it will not be easy to bneak. It was equivalent to 
an engagement on their part to present themselves under the 
Ministerial standard at the general elections of 1885. 

On the whole, then, in a general view, the Congress may be said to 
have had happy results. It has cleared the political atmosphere, 
jpelieved it of irritating questions, and strengthened the position of a 
Ministry which, though more than one of its acts is open to criticism, 
is nevertheless the best that can be constituted under tife existing 
Parliamentary conditions. 

From another point of view — that of positive, immediate achieve- 
ment in the matter of Revision itself— the Congress has certainly done 
little enough. The work of Revision was virtually confined to a single 
point : it destroyed the constitutional character of the electoral law 
of the Upper Chapibcr, and thus made it possible to alter the method 
of recruiting the Senate by the simple passing of an ordinary law. 
The other modifications introduced by the Congress were purely for- 
mal, not to say puerile. It abolished prayers at the opening of* Par- 
liaihent ; it forbade any future Congress to jdiscuss the question of a 
Republican form of government ; and it forbade the nomination of a 

member of any of the old reigning families to the Bresidency of the 

Republic.^ I call these two last clauses puerile, because it must 
always be possible for a new Congress to re . ise them, and so rc-open 
the door which they claim to have closed for ever. The Radicals had 
therefore some plausible grounds for maintaining that the Congress 
had done absolutely nothing at all ; for should the Senate reject a]l 
propositions for altering the present electoral law, no change whatever 
will actually have been made in the political system, except the sup- 
pression of masses and prayers which, for the most part, nobody 
attended. But this extreme verdict can hardly be justified ; for it 
was well known that the majority of the Senate had tacitly bound 
themselves to accept important modifications in the electoral law. 
To say the truth, this* single result of the Congress does not appear 
to me a happy one. 
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The Senate consisted formerly of seventy-five . life Senators, 
nominated by itself as vacanciesi occur, and two hundred and 
twenty-five Senators elected for nine years by a departmental 
scrntin cle liste. Each department had a number of Senators 
proportionate to its population; jand the senatorial electorate was 
composed of the deputies, the Councillors-General, and one delegate 
for every commune. The law which has been passed - abolishes 
the life-senatorships, and leaves the whole three hundred to be elected 
by departmental scrntin de liste; and it also provides that, instead of 
a single delegate for each commune, whatever its size and importance, 
the commune shall send up a number of delegates proportionate to 
the number of its municipal wcojincillors — that is to say, to the num- 
ber of inhabitants. The suppression of the life-senatorships is niucli 
to be regretted. It did not, indeed, satisfy tliat passion for unifor- 
mity and equalization from which France has been suffering for the 
last hundred years, but it had the advantage of securing to the 
Senate the services .of eminent men of the less popular sort, too busy 
or too retiring to catch the suffrages of an ordinary electorate. Their 
irremovability gave us, moreover, a few absolutely independent politi- 
cians. But<ihis simple suppression of all differences was, at any rate, 
better than the other plan proposed by the Ministry, according to 
which seventy-five senators should have been nominated for nine years 
only, by the Senate and the Chamber together. Since the Chamber 
has 500 members and the Senate only 300, the Chamber must 
necessarily have carried the day, and the seventy-five members thus 
elected would have been the servants of the Chamber within the’ 
Senate. 'Iheir position would have lost all its dignity. . The change 
made in the composition of the departmental electorate has the advan- 
tage of satisfying the theory of equality. The Senate will henceforth 
be nominated by universal suffrage twice or thrice removed : that is 
to say, partly by deputies and Councillors-General, elected by universal 
suffrage, and partly by the delegates of municipal councillors, who in 
their turn are elected by universal suffrage. I ani not sure that this 
is a change for the laeiter. It will affect the senatorial representation 
comparatively little, and yet it will add to the difficulty of finding a 
solution in the case of those periodical conflicts which take place 
between the two Chambers on questions relating to the budget. ^*The 
Ministry at first hoped to introduce into the Constitution an article 
intended to prevent such conflicts, but irt soon became evident that it 
was not possible to «prevent them altogether without sacrificing the 
financial rights'of either the one or the other Assembly; that it was well 
that the fear of conflict should necessitate concession and conciliation ; 
that, moreover, the Senate will always be disposed to give a prepon- 
derating voice in these matters to the Chamber of Deputies. This is 

true ; but it is especially tr^e as long as the Senate Is a high and 
privileged body, elected by a very different constituency from that of 
the Lower Chamber. The more we assimilate the mode of election 
of the two Chambers, the more will^the Senate be tempted to arrogate 
to itself an equal share of financial powers. If it were to be nomi- 

* Since tbese lines were written, the Senate has maintained seventy-five members 
elected, for a iieriod of nine years, by the Senate itself ; but this odd combination will 
surely disappear at a second discussion. 
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nated, as some Radicals would have it, by direct universal suffrage, 
it would be impossible to decide sifeh conflicts except by cotiffning the 
functions or the Senate to purely legislative questions, and leaving 
matters of finance to the Lower Chamber alone. 

Be that as it may, it may safely be said that in this great Revision 
business, on which Gambetta himself went to pieces, the country lias 
come off as cheaply as possible. The cape had to be doubled; the 
reef had to be cleared ; and now the thing is done. Unfortunately 
for the Government, other rocks still loom ahead. 

Four great connected questions form a sort of political reef on which 
it will be difficult i^t to founder — the Chinese difficulty, the deficit, 
the industrial crisis, and Germany. • • 

With regard to Oriental policy the position of the Government is most 
painful. It inherited difficulties for which it was not responsible, and 
it was obliged to meet them as it could, without alarming a Parliament 
ill able to understand a comprehensive foreign policy, and terrified 
above all things at the necessity of making ifnpopu4ar sacrifices on the 
eve of a general election. In Egypt it has been forced to leave things 
to themselves, and to submit to the failurg of the Conference, since it 
was impossible at ohcc to satisfy the requirements of England and to 
secure the interests of France ; and Europe Ifas witnessed the curious 
spectacle of two Governments mutually desirous to come to an under- 
standing, but hindered by the wakeful suspicions of the two nations 
themselves. In China and in Tonquin, M. Ferry had almost retrieved 
pthe situation, and brought the whole thing to a favourable termination, 
when the treachery of the Chinese and the surprise of Bac Le re- 
opened the whole question and obliged us to enter on a new campaign 
for the defence of Tonquin, and for the carrying on of a war of reprisals, 
in which a decisive blow is impossible, and which does immense injury 
to the commerce of all nations. Under these circumstances, the con- 
duct of M, Ferry and of his negotiator at Tientsin, M. Fournier, has 
been severely criticized. They have been accused of imprudence, and 
even of stupidity. But in these criticisms several important points have 
been lost sight of. It was no imprudence on the part of M. Ferry 
to make M. Fournier liis representative, because he had no choice in 
the matter. He wished to take advantage of Li Hung Changes sudden 
wiBwftgness to treat ; and Li Hung Chang would treat with nobody 
but M. Fournier. M. Fournier, on his side, only complied with diplo- 
matic usage in not requiring a duplicate signed by Li Hung Chang of 
the note^which arranged for the evacuation of Tftnquin by the Chinese, 
for the treaty itself implied such evacuation. The note was a simple 
memorandum, and nobody dreamed of its giving rUe to any difficulty. 
That the Qhinese first tampered with and then violated it, only shows that 
they would have done just the same if it had been a military convmi- 

tion solemnly signed by the Tsung^Li Yamen. The real imprudence 
was General Minot's. That officer, who has never shown any great 
military capacity, and who owes his high position simply to the favour 
of General Thibaudiu and the Radicals, acted with unpardonable pre- 
cipitancy in throwing an insufficient body of troops on Lang Son, 
and thus exposed^ himself to the check wfiich has so puffed up the pride 
of the Chiuesc^t and made it necessary to bombard Foo Chow and 
occupy Kelung. The Government simply suffered for the advance 
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they had made to the Radicals iu giving General Millot the com- 
mand of the troops in Tonquin. cThey are now forced to send out 
considerable reinforcements to Tonquin, and to spend frestt millions in 
bringing China to treat for peace ; and it is even now doubtful whether 
they can lay their hands on material guarantees which will at all com- 
pensate us for the sacrifices we have made. In any case the commercial 
advantages expected from the occupation of Tonquin are postponed, 
and the protectorjfcte of Annam and the annexation of Cambodia to 
Cochin China are meanwhile of no practieal value. 

Yet, in spite of these unexpected difficulties, the Chinese question 
would be no very grave one if it were not . for its adding to 
our financial embarrassment^. The Chambers^ will certainly vote 
whatever may be necessary for bringing the campaign to a satisfactory 
conclusion, and China must sooner or later renounce a resistance 
which is nothing but childish obstinacy ; but the exceptional expen- 
diture incurred by this war will long weigh on our finances. The year 
1873 was followedrin France by several years of industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity, which, notwithstanding tlie enormous burden of 
the debt, gave us, at least in appearance,- a period of financial splendour. 
The taxes produced enormdus surpluses, so that several taxes were 
suppressed altogether, without any diminution of the total revenue. 
But this prosperity was more apparent than real. Expenses increased 
eveir faster than revenue; loans, disguised under the form of an issue 
of redeemable Three per Cents, caused a fall in the funds ; the accounts 
were thrown into confusion by the odious practice of ever-increasing 
extraordinary budgets, and by reckless additions to the floating debt. 
Instead of following the, example of thaf Pharaoh who, by Josephus 
advice, laid up in store during the years of fatness for the coming 
years of leanness, we spent extravagantly on schools, on public works, 
on everything that could add 'a little to the popularity of the deputies. 
Such expenditure may indeed be productive in the future, but only 
within certain limits. At the same time, the revenue from taxes was 
diminishing ; partly on account of the commercial crisis, partly on 
account of the cholera, which cut off commuaication with the 
southern nations, and partly, sad to say, on account of the laxity 
which has crept, into the administration of our finance. Political in- 
fluences have to answer for some hardly justifiable remissions of flues, 
for the impunity even of certain frauds, and for a general carelessness 
which has caused the gravest detrimenff to the treasury. Finally, it 
has just been. discovered that the new convention with the railway 
companies, which was supposed to entail for the year 1884 an expen- 
diture Of six millions by way of compensation, is to involve us to the 

amount of more than twenty-eight millions. All this put together 
threatened to bring up the deficit to more than eighty-seven millions, 
uhless energetic measures were talysn.. The Chamber of Deputies^ saw 
the necessity ; the Budget Committee set itself resolutely to retrench 
ill all departments of the public service. It would be going too far 
to say that all the reductions proposed are just and reasonable ; but 
the intention at least is praiseworthy. Yet, nbtwithstanding all 
these reductions, it will be difficult, as M. Ferry himself admits, to 
avoid an. increase of taxation in 1885 — a serious pr^pect in thd face 
of a budget of three milliards, of the suffering already undergone by 
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our commerce and industry, and of the certainty that the weight of 
taxation is one* of the principal ca^pes of the present crisis. 

It is true that these severe economies might be rendered unnecessary 
if some reduction were made in the excessive number of State function- 
aries, and if our senators and deputies would cease to demand favours 
for their constituents from an exhausted treasury. But nothing is 
more diflScult than the correction of these inveterate abuses. France 
will still keep up an army of needless and ill-paid employes; politicians 
will still demand the oreation'of places for their own friends ; and the 
departmental S(yi^ntin will certainly be earned at the next 

elections, will do very little, so far as these things are concerned, to 
diminish the inconveniences which attach to the sorutin (Varroin,dwse- 
n\eat now in use. 

The worst of it is, that these financial difficulties have not sprung 
simply from transient causes, easily dealt with ; they take their rise 
from an economic crisis the causes of which are complex, distant, and 
profound. The cholera has aggravated this cj’isis, but it did not create 
it. The phylloxera ruined •certain departments; but France is still a 
great wine-growing country. , It is not the fault of the cholera that 
agricultural labour is scarce, that agricultural produce ha^ no market, 
that the shipowner finds no goods to caAy,. that commerce is at a 
standstill, and that the factories are closing their doors bec^iuse profits 
have fallen too low to be worth the trouble of making. The crisis is 
due partly to causes peculiar to France, partly to causes which affect 
all nations simultaneously. The causes peculiar to ourselves are ex- 
iessive taxation ; excessive railway tariffs ; the depopulation of certain 
departments, which raises the price of labour ; the drunkenness and 
other vices which sap the vigour of the race and retard the growth of 
population ; the petty cautiousness which discourages the French 
capitalist from venturing himself in trade or manufacture ; the spirit 
of routine which keeps the agriculturist and the manufacturer from 
making the most of his land or his machinery ; and finally, the more 
and more formidable competition of Germany — a competition which 
the efforts made. toy the German Government on behalf o? its indus- 
tries, and the disastrous conditions imposed on France by the Treaty 
of Frankfort, have made it very difficult to meet. It is to German 
coca^titiou that we owe the crisis in the sugar tjade. The German 
has found out how to get ten per cent, out df his beet-root, while the 
Frenchman is getting only five. It appears that the French tax was 
imposed in such a way that it neither promoted tlje culture of the roots 
most rich in sugar nor obliged the maker to .extract the greatest pos- 
sible quantity of 8ugar«froni the root. We have had to. pass a law 

like that of Germany, which, instead of falling on the manufactured 
product, falls on the root itself, and thus makes it the interest of all 
concerned to secure the largest amount of sugar from the smallest 
amount of beet-root. In thp same way\he crisis in the Lyons silk 
trade has come largely from the competition of the Crefeld manu- 
facture, for which Germany has nfcde enormous sacrifices. The rich 
silks which wore . the glory of Lyons have gone out of fashion, and 
common silks can be m^de more cheaply at Crefeld, where they 
have cheaper labour aud better machinery, The distress at Lyons, 
which has caused such concern to the Government, and which the 
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Commission of Inquiry sent its delegates to report on, will not be 
Remedied by grants of money or the giving of employment on 
public works. If Lyons cannot compete with Crefeld ift cheapness, 
it must change its industry. Germany is pressing us hard, moreover, 
in several of the cheaper textile industries, in furniture- making, 
and even in those gimcracks which are commonly known as articles 
de Paris.^^ 

To these special causes/ which chiefly affect manufacture, we must 
add the more general causes which affect, first, agriculture — our 
principal soufbe of wealth — and then commerce. These may be 
summed up under two heads — the excess of production all over the 
world, and speculation, whqjthgr in commerce or ^)n the Bourse. All 
the theories of the early part of this century on the relation between 
production and population have been disproved. It was held that 
population must increase far more rapidly than the products of the 
soil ; it is found, on the contrary, that all the world is suffering from 
the excessive production cof corn, of coffee, of wool, of cotton. The 
French agriculturist spends seventeen frafics to produce a hectolitre 
of corn, and then has to sell it at fourteen francs on account of 
American competition. Coffee, notwithstanding the enormous duty 
upon it, is cheaper than it was fifteen years ago. The wools of La 
Plata are fast making it useless for us to breed sheep for wool. A 
nation like ours, whose population increases very little or not at all, 
is in a peculiarly unfavourable position, because the scarcity of work- 
men is always raising the price of labour, while the price of necessaries 
cannot rise because the number of consumers does not increase. Th% 
native producer therefore sells at a loss, and the market is flooded 
with foreign produce. Commerce meanwhile has been almost 
destroyed, partly as a consequence of this depreciation of raw material, 
partly on account of the equalization of prices all over the world which 
has been brought about by the telegraph. While the number of traders 
was always increasing, the dealers were no longer able to obtain a 
remunerative price, and threw themselves into the wildest speculation. 
This only precipitated the fall of prices, and invol'!lvJ..the import trade 
in the general ruin; while the prospect of rapid and easy gains 
diverted capital from industrial or commercial enterprise to speculations 
on the Bourse. This is the state of things which obtains at present 
over the whole civilized world, but wWch presses with peculiar weight . 
on France. « 

How arc these evils to be met? The tendency in Governmental 
and Parliamentary circles is to seek the remedy in a general raising of 
tariffs, in fresh taxes on foreign wheat, foreign cattle, foreign sugar, 
foreign merchandise. M(iliue, the Minister of Agriculture — himself 

a manufacturer of the Vosges— has mj^de himself Qie apostle of this 
system. Certain it is that in matterjs of this kind it does not do to 
be slaves of an idea — that It may be necessary to resort to protective 
duties in order to save a national industry ; but it is,’ on the other 
hand, no less certain th^t over- protection tends to encourage a sleepy 
routinism, to do away with exports and imports together, and to main- 
tain an excessive price of commodities, from which the consumers, 
who are the mass of the natiou, are the immediate sufferers. The 
only lasting remedy would be found in a fresh impetus given to the 
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national activities, in a more rapid increase of the population, in 
simpler manners, a habit of contenj;ment with smaller gains, a lower 
standard of •luxury, and, finally, in the creation of new openings for 
commerce. This increase of activity can hardly be brought about 
without something of a free trade policy. For this reason, those who 
had watched with regret the growth of the protectionist movement 
rejoiced to see M. Hirisson replaced in the Ministry of Commerce by 
M. Rouvier. M. Herisson had been offered a place in the Cabinet, for 
purely political reasons, as a representative of the Radical Left. He 
was a good feljow, indolent but amiable, and profoundly ignorant of 
all that belonged to his department. M. Rouvier is an energetic and 
experienced man, thoroughly conversant with commercial questions, 
and he has already given proof of real aoifity. It is even regarded as 
probable that he may .before long be called to succeed M. Tirard as 
Minister of Finance — a charge wh^h seems somewhat too heavy for 
M. Tirard^s shoulders. 

It may be that, some future day, our coloyial policy may provide a 
substantial remedy for airthese evils ; but for the present it does but 
aggravate the case by increasing the expenditure of the country. It 
does more : it compljcntes the whole situatton at home and abroad by 
the attitude it obliges us to assume with regard to Germany. 

I said a year ago, in this very Review, that the policy pursued by 
England in her relations with us was assuredly destined to bring about 
a rapprochement between us and Germany. I even added that, if we 
were not in the nineteenth century — a century in which the tide of 
National feeling has risen high enough to secure the prevalence of a 
policy of sentiment over a policy of interest — a Franco-Germifn alliance 
would already have been made. These predictions .J^ave been realized. 
Germany went with France step by step throughout the London Con- 
ference; she supported and encouraged her in her Chinese campaign ; 
she showed no vexation at the stupid insult offered the 14th July by a 
parcel of gamins to the German flag ; and lastly, it is on the strong tli 
of a preliminary understanding with France that Prince Bismarck has 
issued the invit^ttf^is to a Conference at Berlin which is to* settle the 
international questions raised by the European settlements on the 
Congo, and to lay down the principles to be observed by civilized 
states in taking possession of fresh territory among barbarous 

, tribfisTVpf course all the enemies of the Government take occasion 

to cry out against the treacheny of M. Ferry ; and even the Intransi- 
gents, whp are daily averring that patriotism is aq absurdity, and that 
what we want is a universal republic, veil thei" faces in speaking of 
the German alliance, /rh# league of patriots, led by men of more 
heart than head, M. Anatole de la Forge and Deroulede — a league 
which has done good service by encouraging associations for •gymnas- 
tics and rifle-shooting, and gettinjg up a great annual nation*al shooting 
match, but which from time io time has 'caused the Government no 
little inconveniepce by its untimely manifestations — has had the im- 
prudence and the bad taste to protest noisily against a German 
alliance which exists only in imagination. As a matter of .fact, our 
position in this respect is the aimpleat thing in the world. France and 
Germany have discovered that at certain points their interests are 
identical. Prince Bismarck finds his own advantage in offering 
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his good, offices to France. Why should she refuse them? 
We cannot now regain Alsace jnd Lorraine by force. Are we 
therefore to renounce every kind of political activity ? Why should 
the fact of oar having friendly relations with Germany at present 
hinder our taking any opportunity which may present itself in 
the future to revive claims which nothing can make us forget ? If 
indeed our rapprochement with Germany were to lose us some useful 
alliances elsewhere, the objection might»be understood ; but France is 
in a position in which no alliance is possible to her; and the only 
thing she can do is to turn to her own interests the intei’ests of others, 
We cannot make an ally of England, first, because she is not a military 
power, and secondly, because, as an insular nation^ living exclusively by 
her commerce and her colomel, she would be committing suicide if she 
linked her fortunes with those of any Continental Power. We must 
desire, we must seek to maintain, the friendship of England ; but to 
reckon on her support would be mere folly. Spain goes for nothing 
in Europeaji political calculations ; Italy plays a larger part in them ; 
but there the position oi France on the Mfediterrancaii has created 
jealousies which it will take long to appease. Austria cannot ally 
herself witji France againnt Germany and Italy. She would have 
nothing to gain on the ^nfe hand, while on the other she would risk the 
Trentin and Istria. As to Germany herself, she may incidentally give 
her support to France, but she has no interest in making a formal 
alliance with us, which she could only do by renouncing, in part at 
least, the conquests of lS70; and the union of the various 
German States would become comparatively insecure from the mc^ 
ment they were no longer held together by the fear of France. 
The only alliance jpossible to France is a Slav alliance, for with the 
Slavs alone she has some interests in common and no causes of dis- 
pute. This alliance will probably some day come to pass, unless 
Germany takes great pains to prevent it, or unless France is com- 
pletely annihilated ; but as yet* the time is not come. France and 
llussia are not strong enough to cope with Germany, Austria, and 
Italy together ; and besides, autocratic Russia has fettle sympathy with 
republican France, and clings as yet to the Prussian alliance, as the 
interview at Skierniewice clearly showed. The abuse launched at 
M. Ferry on the subject of a German alliance is absurd, not only 
because M. Ferry is quite as jealous of the honour of France fi^'^ither , 
M. Rochefort or M. Deroulede, but because, a German or any other 
alliance is at present impossible. But M. Ferry has responsibilities 
which these gentlemen do not share ; and he would be but a poor 
patriot if he did not try to keep things <{uie^ on the Continent while 
France is busy in the East, and to obtain some friendly support against 
the ill-will excited b 3 ^her colonial policy. M. Ferry task is no light 
ene. The* necessity of holding his majority together in a Chamber 
which depends on the electoral comniittees of the departments restrains 
him from a broad and vigorous policy, fetters him by a thousand petty 
considerations, wastes his time iif lobby intrigues, and subjects him 
to 'the influence of men who are, as often as not, selfish and incapable. 
He dare" not and cannot, either in foreign afiairs or in finance, sketch 
out his programme and proceed to carry it through, without being 
haippered by the interference of committees of the House; he is fain 
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to do things by halves, and almost by stealth, and even then he is 
always at the mercy of some accident of debate, some caprice of 
the majority? For the majority is guided neither by sound political 
views of its own nor by any reasonable confidence in the wisdom of 
M. Perry. It has supported him, so far because it sees in him the 
Great Elector whom it is its interest to follow. If it should appear that 
rc-election was more likel}’* to be ensured by deserting him, it would 
desert to-mortow. For the moment M. Perry is strong enough, but 
only within these limits. The Ministry is at the mercy of the 
Chamber, and fhc Chamber is at the mercy of the Electoral Com- 
mittees. We are te^jding more and more to direct government by 
universal sulfrage ; and universal suffrage is a blind force, swayed by 
habit, by caprice, by infatuation. M. Ferry is indeed a statesman ; 
but he is a statesman crippled and paralyzed by the political conditions 
under which he has to work. 

However grave the anxieties to which our policy in the East may 
have given rise during the last few months, the public attention has 
rather been absorbed by the fear of the cholera. The possible spread 
of the epidemic, tile theories of Koch and of Pasteur, have been the 
universal topic ; the very street-boys and ca*l\men of Paris hive caught 
•up the fashionable phrase, and the last and utmost of low abuse is, 

YoiPre a microbe.’^ Yet on the whole the cholera has made but 
few victims this time, and its immediate result has been the cleansing 
and general sanitation of all our towns, and a far stricter observance 
of hygienic rules by all classes of the population ; insomuch that the 
r*fte of mortality has never been lower in France than during the 
summer of 188 i. The towns which have suffered most cruelly, Toulon 
and Marseilles, will undoubtedly be made the scene of important 
sanitary works ; and everywhere, and especially in Paris, measures will 
be taken to provide a supply of pure and wholesome water. Drains 
which infect the water-supply will be diverted ; factories which poison 
the air with unwholesome exhalations will be closed, — as the clubs 
which had degenerated into gaming-houses for thieves and, sharpers 
have lately been psi^dgwu, to the joy of all honest men, by the Prefect 
of Police, M. Camescasse. We may even come to have in all our 
great towns properly organized Boards of Health, such as Havre alone 
as pre^t possesses, , 

• Ii MT^asteur, in common with M. Koch, has failed to discover the 
cholera microbe, he has at any Vate found the hydrophobia virus. On 
this point I the experiments made before the Commission of the 
Academic des Sciences are conclusive. If vvo choose to make the 
vaccination of dogs compulsory, we can stamp out hydrophobia; for 
the vaccinated dog is quite impervious to it. This last splendid dis- 
covery, following on so many others, has made M. Pasteur .the most 
universally admired — I might almost the most universally 
venerated — of all our distinguished men. We were pleased, we were 
proud, we were touched, to see the enthusiastic homage paid to him 
by the London Hygienic Congress and the Congress at Copenhagen. 
IIow disinterested is the patriotic feeling which always mingles with 
his scientific, ardour M, Pasteur has shown by Ijis refusal of the post 
o( life-senator, which was offered him,. in order to remain outside the 
conflict of parties and pursue his true work undisturbed. 

K 2 
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In additioiit to hydrophobia and the cholera, we have had a few 
lighter* topics of interest, even apart from the sun, who has been, as 
one may say, the lion of the season. It is a good while i^lnce we have 
seeii.^o much of him, or felt him so hot. For several years we have 
gone without a summer. But this year the woods, the mountains, 
the rivers, the sea-shore have put on their old beauty, have recovered 
all their charm \ and never have they had so many visitors. The sen- 
sation of the season has been the balHiOn of MM. Renard and Krebs. 
These two clever young officers of the military aerostatic establishment 
at Meudon have invented an ovoid balloon, furnished with a screw 
worked by an electric machine. With this balloop — the weather being 
calm — they succeeded in (jlcscribing with perfect accuracy a course 
previously determined on. Hereupon the public went into an ecstasy. 
It was magic : it was genius. The moment was come j the balloon 
was to supplant the railway ; the frontier and the douane were to be 
done away with for ever, so easy must it be to pass them overhead. As 
a matter of fact, the ne\Y balloon is only an ingenious improvement on 
the balloons of Tissandier and Dupuy deTjome. It goes well enough 
in fair weather, but it cannot rise against the wind. Besides, it is 
clear enough that the bjflloon can never become a regular mode of 
transit. Its speed can never equal that of the railway, except when 
it is carried along by a dangerous current against a strong wind it 
must always be ^powerless, for want of a fulcrum ; and the dangers of 
the sea are nothing to the dangers of the air. The steerable balloon 
may be valuable in time of war, but I do not see how it can be 
applied to the uses of ordinary life. • 

The celebration, last October, of the bicentenary of Corneille 
excited quite another sort of interest. The fetes given' at Rouen, the 
birthplace of the great tragedian, were remarkable for the enthusiasm 
shown by men of note of all parties in doing honour to one of the 
noblest of our national celebrities. *M. Sully Prudhomme, in his fine- 
poem composed for the occasion, dwelt on the unanimity of feeling 
produced by the triumphs of genius in a country divided by so many 
hatreds. In Paris this unanimity was testified jn'Ji^ill more striking 
manner. The cure of St. Boch said a solemn mass in honour of 
Corneille, and issued official invitations to the actors of the Comedie 
Franqaise, the chief interpreters of the poet. They accepted the in- 
vitation and attended 'in a body, the manager at their h^^ The* 
times are changed since the cur6 o# St. Roch, two centuries ago, 
refused the offices Qf the Church toMolifere living, and Bossufet from the 
pulpit uttered words of pitiless cruelty against Moliere dead ; since the 
days when the Catholic Church admitted a cemediau to her sacraments 
only on condition of his repenting and renouncing an impious profes- 
sion, which ranked him with thieves and usurers. To-day she begs 
“ the comedians to do her the honour, and is delighted when tjiey con- 
descend to accept her invitation. It is a curious spectacle, and hardly 
one to inspire reverence for a Church which, after having persecuted 
the stage with such unchristian ithd inhuman harshness, now courts 
it with undignified obsequiousnss 

For the rest, France cannot be charged with neglecting her great 
men. Statuomania ra^es worse than ever. This very autuhan we have 
put up a statue to ^atteau; a statue to Joufiroy — the inventor, after 
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Papin, of the stpamboat; two statics to Diderot — one at Langres 
and one in Pa«is ; a statue to Chanzy, a statue' to Rousseau, and doubt- 
less several others which I forget. Some people blame all this, but I 
think we should rather rejoice in it. It is well for a nation to do 
honour to its dead, to make their memory visible among men. It is 
also well to enfbourage sculpture, that noblest and most disinterested 
of all the arts. « 

Neither is there any sign of abatement in the passion for exhibitions 
of all sorts; and if we are sometimes almost ready to cry for mercy, 
we must remember that nothing can be better fitted to instruct and 
form the taste of the Jiublic. I am not, however, prepared to include 
in this defence the baby show at the Ch*amps Elysoes, which was to 
have exhibited three thousand babies from one day to three years old, 
but which was forbidden by the police authorities at the request of 
the Hygienic Committee. But what could be more delightful or more 
instructive than the exhibition of pottery, enaijacls, and glass opened 
by the Decorative Arts Union at the Palais de Tlndustric ? Here 
you may study the art of the potter and the glassworkqr from its 
origin in Egypt or in ^reecc down to the marvellous paintecL faiences 
9f Deck, and the splendid window-glass of Cliampigneulle, which al- 
most rivals that of the sixteenth century. The exhibition of Sb^es alone 
is a real history of the ceramic art during tne last century. It shows 
the rediscovery of the secret of colours supposed to be for ever lost, 
and the invention of new ones of incomparable beauty. Simultane- 
oualy with the Decorative Arts exhibition, M. Petit brought to- 
gether in his gallery the chefs-d'oeuvre which compose one of the 
finest and choieest private collections in Paris — a few pictures only, 
but all of the highest order. Here are the two masterpieces of Reg- 
nault and Eortuny, the Salome^' and the ^‘Spanish Marriage two 
of the most remarkable landscapes of Rousseau ; two of the loveliest 
works of Corot ; Eromentin's finest picture, perhaps ; a number by 
Delacroix, including the murder of the Bishop of Liege, the most 
dramatic of all hisjrorks ; several Bonnats, several Ricards; several 
Diaz, several Meissoniers, one Nittis, one Lhermitte. Amongst all 
these, Regnault^s Salome shines resplendent, and re-awakens b. vain 
regret for that cruel and premature loss which has deprived our 
qenturyitrf a painter who equalled Delacroix in colour and surpassed 
him in de)s>ikn. « 

Literary froduction is never very active during thg summer months. 
This year it has also suffered, like our international relations, frotn 

the cholera. It is only within the last few weeks that any new books 
of importance have appeared. Till then we had nothing but novels — 
and such novels ! In addition to the licentious descriptions which dis- 
grace most of our works of imagination, we have been offered the 
pleasures of scandal. Living and well-knowif persons arc now brought 
upon the scene. It is, alas I to M. Daudet that we owe the worst and 
most notorious instances of this practice ; but few of our fashionable 
novelists have escaped the contagion. Even M. Ohnet, M, Claretie, 
and the whole mob of third-class novelists, have gone with the 
current. I ^ shall not quote the names of ttiese books ; they do 
not di^rve it — though they have their qualities^ their characters, their 
situations. There are certain well-known types which appear in almost 
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all of them — M. Bardoux, Mme. Adam, Sarah Bernhardt ; then come 
the foreign royalties — the Prince*of Orange, the Queen pf Naples, the 
Prince of Wales; the Court of Alexander IL, and that of the Tuilerics, 
have furnished the whole material of a recent novel. There are natures 
which make use of this device of the “ roman k clef,^^ as these novels 
are called, as a means of gratifying their jprivate spite by caricaturing 
their enemies. Thus, a man who ha^ failed at the Ecole Normalc 
revenges himself by portraying the school and the university in colours 
which only show the dye of his own mind ; or an aptress jealous of 
Sarah Bernhardt tears her to pieces in a book made up of a mixture of 
deplorable truths and odious calumnies. AinoiK^st all this unsavoury 
rubbish it is refreshing to tjomc upon a novel like Mme. Bentzon's 

Tony,” in which she gives us a very original sketch of a girl, sur- 
rounded by careful and interesting studies of country gentlemen and 
crafty peasants ; and still more refreshing to find a rustic story of real 
literary value, such as the Innocent of M. Pouvillon. We had 
already perceived in '‘^Cesette the fine qualities of this author, his 
keen observation, his perception of character, and the cleverness of his 
word-pictutes of the scenery of South-west France. LTnnocent is 
sadder in 'tone than “ Crfsette it has few attractive characters ; but 
• the rough natures of the riverside peasantry of the Garonne, in their 
conflict ftt once with eartH and water, are drawn with a firm touch 
and with a breadth which was wanting in f* Cdscttc.^^ There are some 
very powerful dramatic situations, and the landscape is life-like, 
M. Pouvillon is one of the healthiest and most original of %ur 
modern novelists. 

We hardly know whether to speak of M. Max O^llelPs Filles de 
John Bull as a study from the life or a work of imagination. But 
either way, the study is superficial and the imagination feeble. The 
author had made a great success with John Bull et son He;” and 
though the book had not much in it, it contained a set of clever 
sketches, not wanting, some of them, in point or in veracity. He has 
tried to .push his success, and this time he has not succeeded. He has 
given us nothing new or characteristic ; he has TShk into triviality, 
and even impropriety. M. O'Rell may know Englishmen a little ; he 
does not know Englishwomen at all. Ph. DaryPs Political Life 
in England is of quite another order — a serious work, in which you 
may find something to learn^ even after you have read £^uirod and 
Laveleye. “ Ph. Daryl is the pseu&onym of M. Pascal flrousset, to 
whom the CommVine assigned the grotesque role of managing its 
foreign affairs. Convinced at last of the stupidity or rascality of liis 
colleagues in the Commune, he withdrew to England after the 
catastrophe of May 1871, and set himself resolutely to work ; and, 
» without possessing literary talent properly so-called, he has succeeded 
in producing some interesting books. His novel, Signe Meltroe,. 
moeurs Berlinoises,” though manifestly , exaggerated, contains some 
very just observations. He has also published a French translation of 
Gordon’s letters to his sister. 

Among books of history, the literary event of the winter-^the fourth 
volume of M. Taine’s/' Origines dela France Contemporaine^^ — is just 
through the press. We shall be able to speak of it more at leisure in a 
future article ; but we cannot refrain from announcing it now. M. I’aine 
here gives us the philosophy of the Revolution, portrays its leaders, 
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analyses the institutions it created. This volume will give rise^ to 
passionate * controversies j but, lilte its predecessors, and notwith- 
standing — perhaps even because of — the element ot narrowness and 
exclusiveness in the author^s mind, it will make a profound impression. 
It is in vain to resist; there is such logical force in M. Taine^s method, 
such an accumulation of facts in support of his conclusions, that you 
are fain to submit more or less to his ascendancy, and even, while 
opposing him, confess that he is prtly right. No one can read the 
book without ^gaining a clearer view of the dangers which threaten 
French democracy and of the errors committed by the men of the 
llcvolution, nor wTthout losing more than one conventional idol ov 
unreflecting enthusiasm. M. Taine will have done for the Revolution 
what M. Renan has done for early Christianity; humanizing its legend, 
dissipatingits haloes, and giving historic reality to the events and persons 
we have Jiitherto blessed or cursed according to our private opinion, 
not according to the dry light of faetj. In^ both these works 
criticism can lay her hand*on many a weak point, many a hiatus, many 
a prejudice, many an injustice ; but nothing can escape their inlluence. 
They have made \ decisive step in the^sUidy of two of the greatest 

dramas of human history. . i i li/r m • 

M. Chdrest also has brought his stone to the pile at which M.laiiie 
is working. His Chute de FAncien Regime,^’ the two nrst volumes 
of winch have just come out, is a study of the period between the 
calling together of the Assembly of Notables in 1787 and the suppres- 
fsions of orders and privileges in November 1789. These preliminaries, 
these immediate causes, of the Revolution, are analyzed by M. Chdrest 
with remarkable moderation and impartiality, and with great sound- 
ness of erudition. M. Cherest belongs by conviction to the Con- 
servative part}' ; and he began his work in a spirit hostile to the 
Revolution, and with the idea that it would have been possible 
to arrive at the same result by partial and peaceable reforms. 
Rut a course of conscientious study has convinced him that 
the privileged onlers were incorrigibly attached to the abuses 
which had tcTm) removed ; and that’ it was they themselves, by 
their narrow and reactionary spirit, and the king and queen by 
their levity and weakness and incapacity, who made the Revolution 
inevitable. . • ^ 

Alonaside of these works of the first importance w^ay notice the 

third v3|ume of the Correspondence of M. Charles de Remusat with 
his mother — most valuable for the light it throws on the history of 
public opinion during, the Restoration ; the third volume of the 
memoirs of M. de Vitrolles, even more interesting than the tw'o for- 
mer, and containing an admirable portrait of Talleyrand sketched by 
a master’s band ;.and the sixth and last volume of the Lettei's of George 
Sand. This volume contains the letters •written by her during the 
war and the first years of the third Republic, and forms a noble com- 
pletion of that correspondence wWch, defective as it is, presents no 
unfaithful image of a woman who, amidst deplorable errors and 
some alftiost repulsive traits of character, compels our admiration by 
the rare elevation of her thought and tnc generosity of her heart. A 
large heart — that is the ma,ia thing in her ; that is the final impression 
she makes upon you. These six volumes of letters bring us into 
contact not only with one of, the greatest writers of our modern 
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France, but with one whole side of |he literary and social history of 
the nineteenth century. c 

♦ The last few months have been saddened by deaths which have left 
a grievous blank. M. Faustin Helie, the eminent criminalist, Vice- 
President of the Council of State, and M. Adolphe Regnier, an 
orientalist of distinction, and editor of the admirable Collection des 
Grand Ecrivains de la France,^^ were men who had reached the natiiral 
term of a long and brilliant career. Not so M. Stanislas Guyard and 
M. Albert Dumont. Stanislas Guyard was well known in England 
by all Assyriological students. In the short time he had given to 
these subjects he had already made himself a i/ame ; and, earlier 
still, his works on the Ishmhelites and on the Arabian metric 
system had raised him to the first rank among Arabian scholars. 
He was familiar with all the Oriental languages, and possessed in the 
highest degree the peculiar gifts of the professor; He died at thirty- 
eight, just as he was beginning to reap the fruits of a long and 
laborious training. Albert Dumont was one of the most brilliant 
pupils of the EcoleNormale and the Ecole d'Athencs. He had made 
a reputation ^as an author and a scholar by his published travels and 
his archaeological works.^. He had been the first head of the French 
school of archaeology in Home, which he had himself created ; he had 
afterwards ^organized the French school at Athens and given it a new 
life. Finally, in 1879, he had been placed at the head of the Higher 
Education Department at the Ministry of Public Instruction. Tn this 
difficult and delicate post he did the greatest service. He largely in-«' 
creased the number of professors, and by the creation of numerous 
scholarships attracted a crowd of* pupils to the deserted Faculties of 
Science and Letters. He was projecting the establishment in France 
of great self-governing universities like those of Germany. Un- 
happily, the excessive toil to which he put himself wore him out before 
his time, and he died at forty-three, leaving his work unfinished. It 
is being faithfully carried on by his successor, M, Liard ; but none 
the less his death has been an irreparable loss to tjje^ university and 
to the country. 

These losses have cast a gloom over the close of the year, and one 
scarcely has the heart to turn from these subjects of long regret and 
talk of theatrical novelties. And indeed there is nothing worthy of 
mention. He# again we liave to record a loss in the ^ath of 
M. Vaucorbeil, the manager of the Opera, which owes to him a period of 
comparative s{ilendour. Nevertheless, he did not succeed in getting it 
out of the traditional rut as fully as had beep hoped. He had not 
the courage to attempt Wagner, nor to give us the Etienne Marcel of 
M, Saint-Saens. This remarkable opera has just been given in Paris 
on a second-‘rate stage, at the Thedtre du Ch&teau d^JJau, and has met 
a signal success. We may nSention, in conclusion, that the concerts of 
the Cirque d'Hiver, originated by M. Pasdeloup, who was the first to 
introduce the Sunday afternoon symphonic concert, are just recom- 
mencing, under the management of a talented young composer, 
B. Godard. We can but hope that the new management may 
show itself, like its predecessor, the faithful adherent of classic art. 
The other concert-halls are at the same time opening their doors, 
and the musical and theatrical season is just about to begin. 

G. Monod. 
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NEiy TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. 

rpHE publication of the third volume^of Weisses ^^Life of Christ,”* 
L as the last addition to Clarkes Foreign Theological Library, will 
now enable English readers to estimate the value of that work in its 
complete form. The two previous volumes have already been noticed 
in these pages, and it is doubtful whether the whole work will be very 
cordially welcomed among ^is. It is undoubtedly An honest book, by 
a scholar of great learning, who maintains an independent attitude of 
mind, and has thought out all the details fej:* himself. Bat it will be too 
orthodox for the critical, atid too critical for the orthodox, and it 
possesses the fatal fault of dulness. It is wholly lacking in the force 
and interest, the glow and fire — even in the varied suggestiveness 
and pathos — of Lange or Kcim. Glaring as are the defects of Renan's 
Vie de Jesus,” and painful' as arc the shocks which he often gives 
♦o Christian readers, there is in many of his chapters not only an 
exquisite finish of style, but also an enthusiasm and a vividness which 
win for him a thousand readers, where Dr. Weiss nvill meet but few. 
In the theological standpoint of the writer we constantly see the 
coldness and the hesitations of the critic who leaves us the impression — 
which is doubtless quite unwarrantable — of one who 

Fiugers idly some old Gordian knot, 

Unbilled to sunder and too weak to cleave, 

And with much toil attains to Half-believe.” 

A Life of ChriSr'ii^hich shall touch the hearts of ordinary mankind 
’ may be written by one who frankly and fully accepts the creed of the 
Universal Church, and finds no stumbling-block in the supernatural ; 
and Gvqn perhaps by one who, having been (Jriven by incessant doubts 

into abs^ute denial of the miraculous^ still feels the dijine beauty and 

unique a^cndancy of the portraiture presented to us in the Gospels of 
the Son of Man. But we do not think that the* topic can be satis- 
factorily handled by those whose whole ' .one is that of armed 
apology; who are constantly compelled to rationalize, to minimize, 
and to manipulate the narratives of miraculous power, and who feel 
themselves at liberty to accept, or to reject, or to ro^odify each 
and all of the Gospels in accordance with hundreds of subjective 
consideratiohs. Both these features are observable in Ur. Weiss's 
Life of Christ ” 

He by no means denies the supernatural, •yet again and again it 
seems as if he were trying to explain it aWay, or at any rate to make 
the least of iL He deals weH with the distinction between miracles'^ 

* “The Life of Christ.*’ By Dr. Bernard Weiss. Translated by M. G. Hope. 
Vol. iii. London ; Clark’s Foreign Theological Libpry. 
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apd si^ns/^ and his remarks on the refusal of Jesus to grant 
sign to the people or to the Pharisees are only a specimen of the 
,^any passages which give value to the book. But whenever a 
miracle is in question we meet with expressions which show a desire 
to introduce as much as possible of the natural or simply providential 
element. Thus, in speaking of the blind man at Bethsaida, the 
writer, says : Jesus wet the eyes of the blind man with spittle, and 
laid Ilis healing hands upon him. At that very moment, by God^s 
miraculous power, the light began to dawn upon hiqa.” . In a note 
Dr. Weiss adds : It is indubitably evident that the power of vision, 
which was restored by a divinely miraculous operrfciou, was gradually 
strengthened througli the infliAjuce of natural means as well as of the 
bodily gift of healing which was connected with Jesus’ unique 
personality ” (p. 23). Here the miracle is fully admitted, but with a 
sort of uneasiness which often recurs, and stamps the phraseology with 
an uncertain character. Of the Syrophenician w^oraan Dr. Weiss 
says: Divine assistance* could not be refused: Jesus gave her the 
desired promise without delay, and when the mother got home she 
found the daughter well.^’ Jkit in the note wc read : ‘‘ If criticism, 
as is reasonable, will disclaim the idea of any medical remedies having 
been sent to the house, or of Jesus’s words having merely held out 
the consoling prospect of possible improvement, nothing else is left 
but to regard this as a mythical or poetical description of the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel among the Gentiles.’^ Dr. Weiss does 
indeed reject the solution, but he seems to do so only because thera 
are two sucli miracles of what the Germans call miracles wrought 
from a distance,” *aiid both are derived from ‘'the oldest apostolic 
source ” (p. 39). Again, in the healing of the man born blind, w^e 
are told that this could only be due to " an absolutely divine miracle; ” 
but "that does not preclude the possibility that in a case where, 
according to God's good counsel, this was to happen, the phyniological 
conditions for it were nqt awanting^^ (p. 190). The Transfiguration, 
again, is, .with elaborate arguments, reduced to ^ su bjective vision 
(eh, ix.). In the account of the raising of Lazarus^e are told that 

“ if iQ the counsel of God Lazarus was to be called back to life, it u ' 

selpeTiident here, as in all cases, that the separaiion of soul from 
body had not yet taken i)tace, and therefore the latter could pot yet 
fall a victim to decay, though there jvas " a sleep of dea^ ^ which 
could not be dispelled by any natural remedy.’^ The Bath Q(|, or voice 
from heaven, heard by Jesus in Jerusalem is thus described: — "It 
w^as just at this moment that the roll of thunder was heard from the 
heavy clouds which liad gathered above Jerusalem. There is no reason 
for supposing that this was any miraculous phenomenon, for the 
narrative distinctly says that the crowd heard nothing but a thunder- 
peal (p. 248). Again: " The prevalent opinion that Jesus foreknew 
the terrible details of what was before Him, certainly assumes the 
. possession of a divine omniscience which, according to the testimony 
of the Gospels, was not ilis^’ (p. 320). The "darkness over all the 
land at the Crucifixion becomes little more than a cloudy afternoon 
(p. 868). These are but a few of the passages which show an 
uneasiness about miracles which we can hardly understand in one who 
fully accepts the Resurrectiop, aud says of the Ascension that there 
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is nothing in it which can be shown to be contrary to the divinely- 
appointed la^s for the governmedt ot this world (p. 109). It is easy 
to understand the position of Reimarus, or Paulus, or Strauss, qi 
R enan; but for one who believes in .the divine Christ, who rose ivom 
the dead and ascended into heaven, we cannot see what diihculties 
there ean be in the record of His miracles. They are lost in the miracle 
of Christ himself, since they were wrought by One whose very Reing 
was the moat infinite and unique of all possible miracles. Nothing is 
farther from my desire than either to misjudge or criticize Dr. 
Weiss’s position. I only say that men in the future will have to 
make up their Viinds absolutely on this point ; Are or are not 
miracles to be believed, on adequate'human testimony? It they are 
not, then the faith of Christendom has been built on an absolute 
illusion. If they are, then, since the Incarnation and the Resurrection 
and the Ascension were events transcendently miraculous, the works ot 
hcalin*' and other miracles narrated in the Gospels rest merely oii 
questions of evidence, and the supernatural' element iu them may be 
accepted without difficulty as belonging to what *5t. .John calls t ic 
ipyn — the natural manifestations of a diyinc existence. 

So again with tlic haiidling of the Gespels. On pa'ge, alter page 
Dr. Weiss seems to accept or reject any particular statement ot the 
Evangelists as it pleases him. He sets aside the two miraculous tecd- 
iugs of the multitude, and, quietly sweeping away a mass of dissnmiai 
details, reduces them to one (p. 37). In the narrative of the arrest in 
, Gethseniaiie he asserts that St. Matthew is directly contradicted by 
St. John, and “ educed an incredible view of the occurrence Iroin t he 
obscure account of Mark” {p. 295). St. John, in the account ot the 
Last Supper, “formed into a new unity his fragmentary recollections. 
Matthew in some cases makes an ’“entirely literary” aud “completely 
secondary elaboration” of passages iu Mark (pp. 325, 339, 3bb). bt. 
Luke’s account is “far behind Markin perspicuity and reliability, 
and he makes highly dubious combinations into a picture which pre- 
sents “ not a little incongruity in some of itij details Jp. 3ol). -it 
Luke describter^how the people, overavyed by the sight o* the dcatii 

Oil the cross, smote on their breasts and returned home, that is oi 

course no traditionary fact, but a reflection by the writer himse on 
the impression made upon the spectators.” (p. 307). In oh® ° 
dctailxof the Crucifixion “ Luke is certainly mistaken (p. 370), and 
" it may be that the account given by Luke, ui winch Jesus a rms e 
has flesh anA bones, and calls upon the discipfcs to handle him, "C., 
rather belongs to the later idea of the wa^ in which they convinced 
themselves that this was no mere ghostly appearance (p. 
watch of Koman soldiers at the grave of Christ is set aside, because i 
only rests on the authority of St. Matthew, and it is*»quite possi, e 
that Jesus’ tomb had no other watchens than the loving women lo 
wept for him before the well-closed grave on the evening ot Goo^ 
Friday (p. 381)^ I am onlyd^rying to show what is the writers 
standpoint ; but if every critic is at liberty thus to pick, and choose, 
and combine and re-combine, and 'to set aside one narrative as mcoii- 
gruous, and. another as irtiprobable, and a third as a pure mis ace, 
then, since no xMo persons see these details from the same poui o 
view, and endless difficulties may be suggested at point after poiu , i 
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seems that everything must be left in complete uncertainty, an® nothing 
resembling a harmony of the Gospel's, or a Life of Christ, is possible 
at all. But by this time, while the more violent expedients of har- 
monists are justly rejected, and the total abandonment of the degrading, 
and mechanical theory of verbal dictation leaves us no difficulty about 
trivial nuances of variety in small details, Christian theology has 
arrived at a general agreement about the order and interpretation of 
events in the Gospels ; and Lives of Christ have frequently proved 
that, to one who does not deny the supernatural, it is possible, without 
a single violation of historic probabilities, and with the fullest exami- 
nation of every detail of textual criticism, local custorfi, and extraneous 
evidence, to attend to every word of the Gospel narratives, and by 
their aid to produce a perfectly clear and consistent picture. 

But while I have spoken thus freely of this book, I would add a 
cordial recognition of its high - merits. There is scarcely a single 
chapter in which the reader will not find something which is worthy of 
his careful consideration, add on every subject ol' controversy he will 
be glad of the well-weighed opinion of so eminent and thoughtful 
a theologian as Dr. Weiss, Even more than Jfeander, Dr. Weiss has 
felt the deep ihfluence of a time of crisis, and we may rejoice that in 
all essential particulars he remains unshaken in his hold on the 
Christian faith.* 

The translation of Professor Reuss's History of the Sacred Scrip - 
tures'^t by Mr.*Houghton, which has just been published by Messrs. 
Clark of Edinburgh, is one of the most valuable volumes of their 
valuable series. The Geschichte dcr Heiligen Schriften Neuen Testa- 
ments^’ was published in a fifth edition in 1874, and was followed in 
1882 by the Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften Alten Testaments/’ 
The writings of Professor Eeuss, both in French and German, are well 
known to all English theologians. His ^^Histoire de la Th^ologie 
Cluetienne” is even more highly esteemed than his extensive and 
original Commentary on the Books of the Bible.” The present work 
was originally piiblishecj more than forty years ago, and its usefulness 
is attested by its undiminished vitality. It consists of fiv^Sections, which 
treat of the history of the New Testament writings and the pseudo- 
apostolic literature ; the history of the canoti, of the text, of the circu- 
lation and versions, and of the exegesis of the New Testament writings. 
With every one of these topics Professor Reuss deals in th^ most 
thorough way. His references to the bibliography of qach iubjeef 
are full and exact, except that lie seems to have but a very slight 
acquaintance with English writers, to whom indeed he scai'cely ever 
refers. His method is admirable, and he unites German exhaustive- 

ness with French lucidity and brilliancy of expression. The fifth hook, 

on /* The Exegesis of the New Testament,” is specially noteworthy. 
The English reader might derive from other sources much of the 
information collected under the other divisions, but except iu ^ the 
untranslated works of Rosenmiiller, Diestel, Meyer, and Clausen— or 

* It does not fall under my purpose to criticize the translation, but if we must 
acquiesce iu sucli novelties as ** historicity ” and ** reliability, ” we hope that iu future 
ediliioQB we may be spared declinature ” (pp. 40, 292), and su(^, leases as **s(lmost 
worse than the dtaptUation of the experience** (p. 371). * 

T History of the Sacred ScriptUTes of the New Testament.” By Professor Beuas. 
'Translated by B. L. Houghton, A.M. Edinburgh : T. & T. Cliurk. 
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in older treatises, like those of R. Simon and Buddeus — we do not know 
any book in* which we can find* the information so compendiously 
gathered under this head. The sketch of the great exegetic epochs, 
their chief characteristics, and the critical estimate of the most eminent 
writers, is given by the author with a compression and a mastery that 
have never been surpassed. 

The Dean of Wells adds one word more to the controversy on 
Eschatology. His book is called The Spirits in Prison/^* from the 
title of a sermon preached in St. Paul’s on April 30, 1871, in which he 
endeavoured lo revive a forgotten article of the Creed by calling atten- 
tion to the Desce^at into Hades and Christ’s Gospel to the Dead. To 
this sermon, which at the time of its original publication received the 
favourable notice of Cardinal Newman and the warm approval of 
Bishop Thirlwall, are appended sixteen short studies on the Teaching 
of the Old and New Testament, on the Life after Death, on Purgatory, 
Prayers for the Dead, the Word Eternal,” the Damnatory Clauses 
of the Athanasian Creed, f)onditional Immortality/ and other analogous 
topics. Among the more important of these studies are three on the 
Eschatology of the Early Church, on Modern German Thought in 
its relation to Eschatology, and on the history of the >\^der hope ” in 
English theology. Calm, learned, thorough, written without a trace 
of acrimony, this book is well ^adapted by its judicial tone, its 
reverential spirit, and its thoughtful originality to be regarded as a 
most welcome summary of a discussion of which the general effect 
has been to convince many Christians that popular teaching respecting 
future retribution had become largely mixed up with traditional and 
untenable elements. ' Thousands have learnt, with a sense of deep 
thankfulness, that very much which had been written about the tor- 
ments and the duration of Hell rested on no certain basis of scriptural 
teaching, and represented the dark reflex of human fear, and the 
inferential dogmatism of human systems, rather than the truth of 
God. Like all Christians, Dean Plumptre believes in the existence or 
a punishment beyond the grave for all who die in impenifent sin, but 
refuses to sayWiiore respecting its universal and inevitable endlessness 
than is warranted by true explanation of the passages which touch 
upon it. Within the permissible limits of the teaching of the English 
Church he leans to that view which is knqjvii as “the larger hope.” 

Dr. Scrivener’s book on The Authorized Edition of the English 
Bible^’V is marked by all*the learning, the thoroughness, and the 
inexhaustible patience which have character! zed the previous labours 
of the author. It is a reprint, with additiouci and corrections, of his 
Introduction to the ‘•Cambridge Paragraph Bible” of 1873, which 
was itself the result of seven years' continuous labour, and has 

generally been recognized as the only attempt hitherto .made to 
struct a critical edition of the ‘ Authoyized Bible’ of 1611.'’ The 
writer tells us a fact, of which few perhaps are aware, that “ number- 
less and not inconsiderable dep^tures from the original or standard 
edition of the authorized translation, as published in 1611, are to be 

♦ <*Xhe Spiritfl ia Prison, and other Studies on the Life after Death.*' By Doan 
Plumptre. London rCsbister. 

t *" Tim Authorized Edition of the English Bible (1611), its Subsequent Reprints ard 
Modern Representatives. ” By Dr. F. A. Scrivener. University Press, Cambridge. 
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found in the modern Bibles which issue from the press by thousands 
every year/^ These differences do not always rise from' oversight or 
negligence ; many of them have been deliberate changes, which are 
by no means invariably for the worse, though they have been " intro- 
duced, silently and without authority, by men whose very names are 
often unknown/^ There is no other book in which the reader will find 
information so full and so accurate on this important subject. He 
will here find a full account of the improvements and corrections 
made, among others, by Dr. Paris in 1702, and by Dr. Blayney in 
1769. He will also find some notice of the influence exercised over 
our translators by Tremellius in the Old Testamoat, by Junius in 
the Apocrypha, and by Beza ,in<, the New Testament. The name of 
Beza stood so high among the Reformers that we can hardly be 
surprised that they yielded too much to his arbitrary decisions in 
days when as yet the .rules of criticism were uncertain, and there were 
but scanty means of arriving at an independent judgment. Out of 
252 passages which Dr. Scrivener has compped, he finds that in 113 
our translatoi:^ preferred the readings of Beza to those of Stephens, 
Erasmus, the Complutensian, and the Vulgate. Beza’s influence was 
sometimes unfortunate ; as, for instance, in the marginal renderings of 
Mark i. 34?, Luke iv.41, Acts i. 8, and Rom. xi. 17, where he has unhappily 
misled our English scholars. They might liave been led by him into far 
more serious and glaring errors if they had not been protected by their 
•own victorious good sense. Dr. Scrivener instances Matt. i. 23 and 
John xviii. 20 ; but we may add, Acts ii. 31, Rom. ii. 7, v. 16, xi. 32, 
1 Cor. xiii. 2, 1 Tim. ii. 4-0, iv. 10, James ii. 14, as passages which 
would have suffered still more disastrously if they had not had the 
courage to resist the authority of that great scholar and tlieologiau. 
On the subjects of the use of the italic type in our version, of the 
punctuation, orthography, and grammar, Dr. Scrivener has much to 
tell us which has a literary as well as a theological interest. His 
remarks on the parallel references in the margin deserve careful 
attention. Parallel passages, as they are called, have been con- 
spicuously abused from the days of the early FallierSfalld thC dbUSe 
of them was increased by the post- Reformation dogmatists, who, in 
enumerating the affectiones of Scripture, placed among them the 
semet ipsam interpretandi facidtas. In the Bible of 1611 th^re 
were about 9,000 marginal references; in modern Bibles there are 
perhaps 60,000. Some of these are hdt)eles8ly wrong; others are 
founded on mistaken vkiws ; others again are inaccurate ; and not a few 
are questionable, irrelevant, unintelligible, or completely misleading. 
Still, there remains a residuum of those which are helpful and 
excellent. Some of those added by Dr. Paris and Dr. Blayney have 
tlie very serious defect of being merely semblable parallels, true only 
for the English version, but not true for the original Greek or 
Hebrew. Those who are familiar with the commentaries of even the 
greatest schoolmen — men like Alb^,rtus Magnus and St. Thomas 
Aquinas — will know what systematic and elaborate remarks they build 
upon purely verbal resemblances which exist in the Vulgate only. 
The references given in the Cambridge Paragraph Bible have been 
carefully revised, and are often extremely suggestive. This chapter of 
Dr. Scrivener^s little book has a special interest, and might be 
profitably expanded and illustrated in future editions. 
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The Appendices on wrong readings and variations, and on the Greek 
text, arc the result of immense and conscientious toil, and throughout 
the book tlie reader will meet with incidental remarks of great valu(^, 
as, for instance, those upon the Apocrypha in pp. 143-145. Dr. 
Scrivener has rendered good service by reprinting with notes the 
comparatively little known but singularly bright and learned preface 
of “ The Translators to the Reader, which is attributed to Dr. Milos 
Smith, subsequently Bishop of Gloucester, and which follows the 
Dedication in all the principal editions of the Authorized Version, 
We may heartily thank Dr. Scrivener for his book, and congratulate 
liim on the worthy completion of a task of which Dr. Blayney and 
others ill the eighteenth century much underrated tlie difficulty, but 
which, being intimately concerned witn our best and highest interests, 
demands to be brought as near to perfection as human infirmity will 
allow.^^ 


II.— POETRY. 

Ffjushtah* is a Persian sage, teaching by parables and the interpreta- 
tion of parables. The book about him has twelve sections, in blank 
verse, each devoted to a separate fancy.^' There arc lyrical interludes, 
and a prologue and epilogue in rhyme. The blank verse portion of the 
4)ook — that is, the part which is properly called Ferishtah's fancies — is 
rcllectivc, didactic and argumentative. It would be wrong to call it 
sermonizing, because the sermons that resemble it probably do not 
exist in any large number. It is, however, poetry of the sort that 
comes nearest to the style of prose argument — an Essay on Man. It 
will not be one of the best loved of Mr. Browning's books, but it will 
be better understood than many of them. The discussions do .not 
require much special preliminary training in order to understand what 
they are about. They arc for the most part plain and straightforward^ 

and concerned *'^vixh matters about whlcli most people have opinions, 
and many have views." Perish tah is not a heartbreaking enigma — 
he is a humaner sage than Jochanan Hakkadosh. The commentator 
of the future will find matter enough to give him exercise in ” Ferishtah's 
Fancies,? but the difficulties are accidental. Perhaps the Hebrew quo- 
tations (pp. VZ, 75) were introduced just as a sop to the commentator, 
to keep up his interest in writing that might be otherwise too easily 
understood. 

The teaching of Perishtah is like that of many of Mr. Browning's 
poems. The fourth parable repeats one of the morals of Sordello" 
— that it is well for man to be no more than man— not thrusting ifi 
time eternity's concern’' — not pretending»to be God. Those men who 
. are resigned to other people's misfortunes in the best of all possible 
worlds, those who are too well educated to say their prayers — having 
rare consideration for the purposes of the uiliverse which they would 
not like to interfere with by expressing any particular wish of their 
own — these men are not realty wise or admirable — 

♦ “Ferishtali’ft Fancies,’* By R. Browning. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1881. ^ 
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“No, bo man and nothing more— 

Map wlio, as man conceiving, hopes ana fears 
And craves and deprecates, and loves, and loathes', 

And bids God help him till death touch his eyes ^ 

And show God granted most, denying all.’’ 

The lyric that follows repeats the idea in its own way : " 

“ Man I am and man would be, love— merest man and nothing more. 

Bid me seem no other ! Eagles boast of pinions— let them soar ! 

I may put forth angel’s plumage, once unmanned, but not before. 

“ Now on earth to stand suffices, — nay, if kneeling serves, to kneel : 

Here you front me, here I find the all of heaven that earth can feel : 

Sense looks straight,— not over, under, — perfect sees beyond appeal. 

“ Good you are and wise, full circle : what to me were more outside ? 

Wiser wisdom, better goodAean ? Ah, such want the angel’s wide 

Sense to take and hold and keep them ! Mine at least has never tried.” 

The Aine poems of the ^^Midsummer’s Holiday have to stand a 
dangerous ordeal of comparison with all the other poems in which Mr. 
Swinburne has written about the air and the sea — such passages as the 
epilogue to “Songs before Sunrise,” the ^ description of Tristram’s 
swimming, and ''Ex wio/' in the second series of “ Poems and Ballads.” 
But whatever the comparison may say is of little importance beside 
the fact that here arc new, poems for this year, dealing with subjects 
that never become tiresome. The poePs exhilaration in the sea and 
air is not content with one or two songs of praise. The world is new 
every morning, and asks for new praises continually. The Midsummer 
Holiday poems arc not mechanical variations on old themes. Their 
inspiration is natural and original, and each poem has a distinct thought^, 
of its own, which might be put into prose — if that would do it any good. 
One of the best of the poems is that called “The Gunboat^^ — a poem full 
of exultation in the life of the sea, and, together with th^jj^f a thought 
that keeps the exultation from being momentary and transient — the 
thought that no Hash of life is any the less living because it passes 
awav, that it is well for the soul to be free, to believe in life more than 
in tne extinction of life : — 


“ Spray song that oprings in April, light of love that laUgllS thrQUgll May, 
Live and die and live for ever : nought of all things far less^^ 

Keeps a surer lif^ than these that seem to pass like fire away. 

In the souls they live which are but all the brighter that they were; 

•In the hearts that kindle, thinking what delight of old was thei%. 

Wind that shapes and lifts and shifts them bids perpetual memoiy play 
Over dreams and in and dtit of deeds and thoughts which seem to wear 
Light that leaps and runs and revels through springing flames of ppray. 

“ Dawn is cold upon jbhe waters where we drink of dawn to-day ; 

Wide from wave to wave rekindling in rebound through radiant air 
Plash the fires unwoven and woven again of wind that works in x>lay. 
Working wonders more than heart may note or sight may well nigh dare, 
Wefts of rarer light than colours vain from heaven though this be rare. 


Arch on arch unbuilt in building;, reared and ruined rayny ray, 

Breaks and brightens, laughs and lessens, even till eyes may hardly bear 
Light that leaps and runs and revels tlirough the springing flames of spray. 


* * Year on .year sheds light and music rolled and flashed from bay to bay . 
Round the summer capes of time and winter headlands keen and bare 
Whence the soul keeps watch, and bi&s her vassal memory watch and pray, 
If perchance the dawn thay quicken, or perchance the midnight spare. 


* “ A Midsummer Holiday and other Poems.” By A, C. Swinburne. London : 
,Chatto & Windus. 1881. 
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** Silence quells not music, darkness takes not aiiolight in her snare ; 

Shall not joys endure that perish ? ^ea, with dawn though night say nay : 

Life oc^life goes out but very life enkindles everywhere 

Light that leaps and runs and revels through the springing flames of spray. 

Friend, were life no more than this is, 'well would yet the living fare. 

. All adower and all afire and all dung heavenward, who shall say 
Such a flash of life were worthless ? This is worth a world of care— 

Light that leaps and runs and revels through the springing flames of, spray.’* 

After the Midsumraer^s Holiday*^ come a number of poems in 
different styles on favourite subjects — Victor Hugo, Mazzini, children. 
There are sonite memorial sonnets, and some sonnets of indignation 
against the peopte who can’t hold their tongues about the private 
life of dead great men. The volume* contains a number of political 
poems which will not be universally interesting. One of them, A 
Word for the Country,'^ borrows part of the old form of verse taken 
by Burns from the Cherrie and the Slae” of Alexander Montgomery, 
and the experiment has certainly succeeded ; it is a good metre tc 
express anger in — it does spmething to save *the arfger from appearing 
ludicrous. 

The drama of ^‘Becket^*^ is not a chroijjcle play, it does not attempt 
to present in succession the different scenes of Becketts ’contest with 
Henry II. The action of the play is decidc*d only in part by such 
public events as Becket’s change of mind on becoming Archbishop of 
Canterbury. • It is the Queen’s jealousy of Rosamund that is the chief 
cause of the complication. Becket and the King, in this drama, are 
, not hopelessly estranged from one another. Becket had, while still 
Chancellor, accepted the duty of saving Rosamund from the Queen, 
and, in spite of his new relations to the King, he continues to recognise 
his obligation. lu act iv. he comes in \ in time to stay the hand of 
Eleanor, and takes Rosamund to Qodstone nuiinery, out of the Queen’s 
power. The Queen, in act v., misrepresents this to Henry as a piece 
of Becket’s insubordination, an assertion of the authority of the 
Church ; and it is in this way that Harry's exclamation of anger is 

provoked, aad accepted by the four knights as a commission, to murder 

the Archbishop:- The succession of incidents is managed in a way 
that keeps the attention. It may be that what is gained in incident 
is lost in respect of the characters. It is open to question whether 
Becket’s character does not lose something by losing its singleness of 
“ aim and consenting to interfere in the fortunes of Rosamund. But 
then the play is not a monologue for Becket, and Rosamund’s regard 
for Becket is one of the beauties of the play. The fine scene between 
Rosamund and Henry (act ii. scene 1), at the beginning and end of 
which she begs him to Ije reconciled with Becket, is more than an 
idyllic love, just by means of this regard. 

Last year there was another drama on the subject of Rosamund, ii> 
the volutpe of which a second edition is mow published, f There is 
not much history in Fair Rosamund,’* except the quarrel of Richard 
with the young King and his friend, Bertram de Born. It is a drama 
of two kinds of love, shown in the case of Rosamund and her foster- 
sister Margery. Both kinds bring ruin, but the love of Rosamund 
and the King is above all need of repentance. The poem is not meant 
as a pathetic story ; it is a lesson in humanity and will bear studying. 

^ - Tennyson. London : Macmillan & Co. 1884. 

t Calhrhoe. Fair Rosamund.’* By Michael Field. London : George Bell & Sons ; 
Clifton : J. Baker & Son. 

VOL, XLVII. I, • 
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CallirhpS,” the play that precedes Fair Rosamund/^ is much less 
impressive — it is more diffuse andf more artificial. The ^oracle that 
demands a human sacrifice is a clumsy piece of machinery, and does 
not produce the amount of terror that might be expected from its 
portentous solemnity. The reader of Callirhoe^^ is perplexed, too, 
by the number of characters who claim his attention for a moment, 
only to disappear a moment after in the plague. There are a great 
many fine passages in the poem — especially the scene in which 
Machaon, the physician, explains things to the Faun. 

Mr. Woolner’s latest poem is a history of the life of Sileniis* 
which gives a new interpretation of some old pteces of mythology. 
Silenus, the drunken Demigod, broad and deep and slumber-loving, 
full of all knowledge and prophecy, is a character worth consideration. 
This poem imagines him first of all in the days of his youth, when he 
was fair and strong, the devoted follower of Dionysus in the Indian 
conquest, the beloved of Syrinx, the nymph. Syrinx was pursued by 
Pan, and rescued fi\3m hita by Artemis. 

“ (Ireat Artemis, loving the forest nymph 
In pity Hashed a bri^tness thro‘ her brain 
r And smote agony to sudden peace. ^ 

* « ^ * * 

Thus li.appily died fair Syrinx j in the flow 
Of never-ceasing water thro’ the land 
Of pleasant shade that gave her beauty birth.” 

Silenus, when he came hack from India, found no Syrinx ; onlj'^ Pan 
sitting piping among the reeds. Pan was pursued and cursed b^v 
Silenus with the curse of continually bafiled desire. Pan is the god 
of this world, the lord of vanity and fictitious good — the deceiver. 
It is in this part of the poem that there is perhaps an excess of moral 
over fable. It might be doubted whether it is right for a mythological 
poem to let its gods give up their definite visible shape, and turn 
into tendencies, ideas, generalities, such as • the modern world 
reverences. In the -representation of the hero Silenus. there is no 
such allegprizing ; though, doubtless, Silenus is meant by the poet to 
be taken as a type of character, an ideal figure, life after the 

disappearance of Syrinx divides itself and contradicts itself. He 
becomes a great wine-skin gurgling la^ighter noise.^^ But he keeps 
his poetic gift ; in all th^ apparent dishonour he never acquires any 
meanness of soul, he still sees things truly, though he is clogged by 
the heavy weight of his body. He is the prophet wlio speaks about 
mysteries, without tfae power to persuade his dull audience, without 
the power to go out in the manner of his youth to make conquests. 
He sits still among the shepherds, casting* his divinations among 
them — uncertain whether oracles or jargon.” For the sake of his 
4;m,degraded spirit, Athena remains loyal to him, and, helps him out 
of his dishonourable sloth ^ and purposeless brooding. He comes to 
the side of Dionysus again, and gets his deliverance in the last great 
battle against Lycurgus. The pq^m might easily lend itself to all 
sorts of commentary — moral, allegorical, or tropoJogical. But fortu- 
nately it can be understood without. It is a very carefully studied 
description of the fall and the recovery of a noble character. 
Where Silenus^^ is most modern, is in the importance it gives to 
memory, both as a corrupting and as a saving influence — Silenus is 

* By Thomas Woolner. London : Macmillan & Co. 1884. 
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crippled by his regret for Syrinx, but Athena shows him how the 
gods, being strong, remember lost things without regret. The 
threnody oi women at the end seems to repeat this. 

Mr,, Bridges* has written a drama about Prometheus, which gives 
the incidents of the philanthropic action, the gift — or rather, according 
to this poem — the restoration of fire to mankind. Prometheus describes 
in the prologue how Zeus had, out of spite against men, drowned most 
of them in a deluge, and taken away fire, “ and so the tyrant was 
content.^^ Prometheus brings fire to King Machus at Argos, pursuadcs 
him to give ovap reverencing Zeus, and foretells the wanderings of lo. 
The play ends with a chorus of thanksgiving to the benefactor, of 
rejoicing in the new religion that freedom in place of terror. 

The plan of the drama is very simple. It is the first part of a tragic 
sequence. It does not complete the tragedy ; it looks forward. There 
is an apprehension of danger to come ; but that is forgotten in the 
thanksgiving. There is no mystery about the play. The anger of 
Zeus is taken account of and expected by all tjie persons of the drama. 
There is no tragic complication j — no secret to be discovered, 'fhe 
verse of the drama is kept free from all luxuriance and licence. The 
lyrics are occasionally too harsh and consftviined in their* simplicity. 
The chorus beginning O miserable man, hear now the worst,'^ has 
some noble passages of meditation. 

“ Or if some j»atic-nt heart 
In toilsome Btej»a of duty tread apart, 

Thinking to win her peace within herself. 

And thus a while succeed : 

She nnist see others bleed, 

At others' misery moan, 

And learn the common sufTering is her own 
From which it is no freedom to be frecil : 

Nay, Nature, her best nurse, 

Is tender, but to breed a huer sense, 

\VhicU she may easier wound, with smart the worse 
Aud torture more intense.” 

Vagabuuduli Libcllus^^t is a book of sonnets grouped under 
different titles. There is one scries with the title Stella Ma^is ” that, 
as the preface explains, is meant to complete the “ Animi Figura^' 
given in Mr. Symonds’s last volume of poetry. In the other sections 
the thought is frequently continued from sonnet to sonnet, but less 
strictly than in Stella Maris, which is, as nearly as possible a 
‘narrative poem. It is the most exacting part of the book. The author 
has intentionally sacrificed clearness of narrative to intensity of passion 
and thought. The passion of his imaginary cliaroiCter is concentrated 
in the sonnets. Its burning strength is beyona question. The effect 
is that the reader's judgment is indeed, for the moment, to sympathize 
too closely with the tumult of mind represented in the poems ; the 
reader is^kept prisoner in the darkness among the crowd of thoughts in^ 
anguish, and he wants to get out and see how the dramatis personm 
look viewed from the less exciting ground in front of the stage. In 
all the sonnets of the book there is evident one steady endeavour to 
say the best possible thing in the best possible way. There is nothing 
relaxing or enervating in the poems. The author is not afraid of the 
spells of the Palace or Art. He is not a simple tenant or inmate of 

* ” Frometlieus the Firegiver.” By Robert Bridges. Londoa: George Bell & Sons. 

+ “Vagabunduh Libellus.’' By J. A. Symonds! London: Kegan Paul, Trendi 
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his palace, but the master of it. There is a sort, of asceticism in all 
his poetry — the noblesse sort — that refuses to speak blasphemy against 
the good things that have to be given up, or take themSelves away. 
The following sonnet, In the Fir-woods,^^ is not the best, but it loses 
less by quotation than some that belong more closely to a series : — 

Grey pines, companioiifi of my solitude, 

Which with the change of seasoiiB cannot change, 

Contracted to life's narrowing winter range, 

Cloistered within the aisles of this sad wood ! 

“ Teach me your wisdom, patriarchs ! Ye have stoodL 
• Patient three hundred years, nor thought it strange, 

Yourselves unstirred, to watch in farm and grange 
Man’s transitory r^o ten times renewed. 

“Ye murmur not what though spring’s wizard hands 
, Waft you no love-gifts ; though nor orient sun 

Nor sunset have ye gazed on ; though the breeze 

“ Thrills you with flattering music from far lands 

You scarce dare dream of ; though rills past you run 
Babbling wayfarers, bound for vepturoua seas.” 

Mr. Symonds has made translations * of a number of the mediaeval 
Latin songs, of which the ^^jPonfcssion of Golias,*' attributed to Walter 
Map, is th6 most famous and popular. In the prose essay that 
accompanies the rhymed versions, Mr. Symonds deals with the literary 
problems of A period that is not usually included under the nickname 
Renaissance. It shows pretty clearly that it was not the “Renaissance^^ 
that brought freedom of thought and language for the first time into 
Christendom. t 

^ Mr. Repes is a correct poet. He has a praiseworthy sense of the 
obligations laid upon writers of verse, and he kefeps the rules. His 
poems are attractive with their grace of style, though the graces are 
occasionally somewhat euphuistic, e.g., in the line — 

“With tuneful trouble q£ the ti-embling chords.” 

“ The Rueing of Gudrun ” X is unnecessary after Mr. Morrises 
“ Lovei's of Gudrun, and in every way a mistake. The other poems 
are better^; the versification is uniformly careful ; ther§ is a preference 
shown for old French and Provencal metres. 

‘^Florien is an interesting play, with ’prentices, highwaymen, 

and other vigorous personagea belonging to the London of the 
“ Fortunes of Nigel.’^ It is written partly in blank verse, somewhat 
flat, and partly in prose. There is no excessive eflbrt to make the 
language look antique. In 1610 “quarters^’ would not have rhymed 
to “ waters ” as it does in the song on p. 83. 

Mr. J. R. Sibbald has published a translation of the “Inferno” 
(Edinburgh : David Douglas, 1884), and there is a version of the 
whole of the “ Divine Comedy ** by Mr. J. C, Minchin (Longmans). 
Both translators have had the courage to choose the terza Hma for 
their English. Mr. Sibfcild has been on the whole successful in 
avoiding the dangers of harshness and obscurity. He has executed a 
most ingenious version, which does*^not fatigue the reader by straining 

Wine, Women and Song.” London : Chatto & Windus. 1884. 

f “ Poems.” By A. B. K^ee. London: Macmillan k Co., 1884, 

” The Rueing of Gudrun, aud other Poems.” By the Hon. Mrs. Greville Nugent. 
London : David Bogtie. 1884. 

§ a Tragedy, in Five^Aote, and, other ; Poems.” By Herman C. Merivale. 

London : Rivington. 1884. " * 
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after an impossible accuracy. Sometimes, however, he is a little 
careless. Upon their resemblances of bodies is a very weak rendering 
of ^^sopra ter vanitd che par persona'^ vi.'36). And why does 
he make the blunder, hardly to be named wit|iout some Greek 
ceremony or formula to avert bad omen, of translating Oaleotto into 
Oalahad ? This blunder was good enough when it was new, but it 
has grown tiresome. Does no translator of Dante even ask himself 
what the book was that Dante thinks worth mentioning in this way ? 
and whether the passage, exists anywhere that Dante had certainly 
read and remeiiftbered ? Scartazzini, in his commentary, gives the old 
Italian version o?4he chapter in the Romance of Lancelot, and there 
the name is to be found in its original fprm — Gallehault. 

Mr. Minchiri’s rendering of the “ Divine Comedy is much inferior 
in finish and smoothness to Mr. Sibbald*s, and certainly not superior 
in accuracy. 

“ * O brothers,’ then I said, ‘ who here have joined 

Through inatiy thousand perils to tbe^west.* ”—(/»/., xxvi. 112 -3). 

— this is to be literal but not accurate. 

“ Drawing the breezes with the eternal x>lumes 
That like^our mortal hair ne’er chaugb nor fail.” — {Purg^^ ii, 35-G). 

— this is neither poetry nor even sense. ^ 

Musurus Pacha has continued his translation of Dante and issued 
the second part, called Ka0a/orr|/o£ov. 

The new poems of M. de Bauville^* arc meant as sketches of the 
^ay and notes of the vanities and humour of Paris, for the readers of 
newspapers. It is not all vanity — on the contrary, there is the 
Academy, and there ere the philosophical lectures of M. Caro — these? 
find their place in the farrago of the journalist's verse, perhaps not 
without some loss of dignity. Nor, on the other hand,, are the poor 
forgotten. Hunger, cold, and crime are taken into the book by^thc 
impartial chronicler. 

The following verses come from the poem addressed to the Master 
on February 26, 1884 : — 

Et los humbles et les petits 
D^chir^s par Icurs appetite, 

Les groupes cent fois adorables 

Pcs mis^rables, 

Les femmes, si savent en pleurs 
Que tout bles^se, comme des flours : 

Et les coh^rtes yagabondes, 

Les tStes blondes ; 

Les enfanta dont tu sais les noms, , 

Te disent : Maltre nous vchons 
Louer la,'doucear iuHnie 
* De ton genie. 

O grand songuer plein de pi.ti6, 

Par qui le crime eat ch^tie, 

Terrasse la haine mdehaute 

Via ! Aime ! Cha/ite ! 

Marohe, anguste, dans ton chemin, 

Et centre tout glaive inhumain 
Lbve ta main peftsivo et calme 
Qui tient la palme !”•« 

^ The po^ at the end of the book seems to be thinking of an excursion 
out of Paris into soihe more shadowy table-land. 

; . \V. P. Ker. 

» “ Fodsies NouveUes— Noufl Toue.” By TWodore de Bauydle. Paris Oharpentier.. 
1884. 
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IIT.-GENERAI^ LITEEATURE. 

Biography. — The son of a farraer of Pennsylvania, Bayard Taylor,* 
who died in Berlin; December, 1878, the American Minister to Germany, 
Avas one of the most instructive examples of what literary activity with- 
out a spark of the highest writing genius can accomplish in this jour- 
nalistic period. It is no contradiction that through every stage of his 
fevered experiences he was writing phems, the latest of which he was 
always dubbing more immortal than that which Avent before. For those 
who wish insight as to the real causes of American mediocrity in poetic 
conception and execution, these two handsome volumes of biography, 
chiefly made up of the would-lAj poeFs letters, are a revelation. Replies 
and congratulations from men like Longfellow, Lowell, Bryant, Whit- 
tier, and others of less note, on the publication by Taylor of such 
poems as “The Picture of Bt. John/’ The Masque of the Gods,’' 

Lars,^^ and a world of similar correct but unpoetic material, show 
that the Transatlahtic appreciation of harmonic art in word is not far 
above that of that exercise period of culture which requires the mutual 
admiration society as its tpp genial climate. What little there is of 
biographic ivork beyond the chronological arrangement of letters and 
other related papers, is tastefully enough done by Marie Hansen, a 
German, Taylor’s second wife, and by Horace E. Scudder. There are 
suggestive portraits and illustrations jn the Avork. — Dr. Humphrey 
Sandwitli employed some of the leisure of his later life in writing an 
autobiographic account of his remarkable career, primarily for the use 
of his children and grandchildren, but not Avithout the idea that some 
of it, at least, might be eventually given to the general public. * Wc 
are glad that this idea has been carried out, for the story is much too 
well written and too full of interest to be confined to a narrow circle. 
Mr. Humphrey Ward, who has selected from this autobiography the 
portions that seemed of most general interest, has also supplied the links 
that were necessary to form them into a continuous narrative, t and he 
has done hia task with great skill, and given us a readable and stimu- 
lating book. Dr. Sandwith’s character is attractive, and his life was 
very varied, somij^cs rising into stirring and even heroic incident, as 
in the defence of^ars, and always bringing him into contact with 
important persons, arid a^his faculty of observation both for men and 
nature was uncommonly good, we have no want of interesting informa- ‘ 
tion. The portrait is rather coarsely ^engraved. — A career, hardly 
inferior to this in vaiiety or in romantic elements, is described to us in 

The Episodes of my Second Life/' by Antonio Gallenga.f A political 
exile at twenty-one, he had to begin the world anew, first for a few 
years in the United States, and then for the rest of his days in England, 

yhose physical climate curiously enough, considering he came from 

Italy, was no less attractive. to him than its political one. He devotes 
a whole volume to his life in America, which was in no way eventful, 
but the second volume, comprising his experiences as a teacher and 
literary man in England; his patriotic experiences in lialy in 1848 and 

* “Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor.” Edited by Marie Hansen-Taylor and 
Horace £. Souddor. InTwo Vofmnea. London ; Elliot Stock, d2, I^aternoster Eow, E.C. 

\m: 

+ “ Humphrey Sandwith, a Memoir compiled from Autobiographical Notes. By his 
Nephew, Thomas Humphrey AVard. London : Cassell & Co. 

Z London : Chapman & Hall. 
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1850, and his missions for the Times, is full of very interesting matter, 
laid before us with an easy and praictised pen. Mr. Gallengadias had 
his grievances, but he writes always without malice and in a serious 
and modest spirit. — Dr. Mozlcy^s sister, who has just edited her 
brother's letters,* is probably right in believing that the only way of 
writing a true biography of a quiet and retired scholar is to publish his 
letters in chronological order. Dr. Mozley however was a scholar who 
kept up a close observation on the world in general, and who was con- 
nected with the leaders of some of the most important ecclesiastical 
movements of time. There is, therefore, much to interest in the 
book. Many glimpses are given us of Newman and the Tractarians, 
with whom Mozley was personally in intimate daily intercourse up till 
the period of their secession to Rome. The writer’s views on their 
theological position and on other questions that subsequently rose in 
the Church are stated with the moderation and vigour that characterized 
him. — The life of Edward Miall,t which was undertaken by Mr. Henry 
Richard, M.P., but given ujp in consequence of the increasing pressure 
of Parliamentaiy business, has at length been written by Mr. Miall’s 
son and successor in the editorship of the Noiicoiiformid newspaper. 
J^ven thekeenest opponent of Dissent must admit the book to be a bracing 
record of* a sustained and courageous fight against ecclesiastical pri- 
vilege. The interest of the book does not travel beyond the history of 
that struggle, but for that struggle it is important. Some of Mr. 
Miall’s sketches of the statesmen he encountered in the House are 
^cry clever and graphic, and we have a story of O'Connell which 
shows what a different spirit he was of from the Irish Parliamentary 
j)arty to-day. Miall visited the Liberator in prison in 1 814, and says, 
** When 1 congratulated him on the quiet demeanour of the Irish 
people, I shall not soon forget the sudden gleam of joy which lighted 
up his countenance as he asked, ^Isii't it beautiful?'" — Lady Pollock's 
‘‘Macready as 1 Knew Him"i is extremely interesting. It is an account 
of her personal recollections of Macready, the actor, and of his con- 
versation on many different questions, artistic, literary and social, 
during the last twenty years of his life. His observations are often 
striking, and Lady Pollock's account of the man himself is very agree- 
able and very well w ritten. — Sir William Muir, author of the standard 
English work on Mahomet, has done a useful service by publishing 
a short life of the prophet for the use of * the general reader. § It 
is written very clearly, and gives a fairly adequate account of 
Mahomet in the compass of 250 duodeeijno pages. A brief 
appendix is added, explaining the religion cT Islam, and there are 
various illustrations, anfl a map of Arabia, 

Travel. — The present season has produced much fewer works 

Of travel than usual. In a second book || Lady Brassey has to 

contend with the popularity of her first, but she wilf not suftei\ 
Her story is bright and chatty, and by no "means without a due admix- 

4 

* J^pctiires of J, B. Mozley, D.D.” Edited by his Sjster. London : Biviugtons. 

T ‘ Life of Edward Miall, formerly Member of Parliament for Bodlidale and 
Bradford. * By Wa Son, Arthur Miall. London ; Macmillan & Co. 

+ I.K)ndon : Remington & Co. 

§ “Mahomet and Islam.’* By Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I, The Religious Tract 
Society. 

II “In the Trades, the TroT>ic8, and the Roaring Forties.” By Lady Braaaey. 
London, Longmans & Co. - o 
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ture of good gritty information, and it isr enlivened by an infinity of 
little vignettes — hardly a page mats one^beautifuUy drawn and 
engraved. The voyage was from Madeira to the West ^Indies, and 
interesting descriptions are given of Trinidad, Jamaica, and the 
Azores. One of the best parts of the book is the account of the 
Bepublic of Venezuela, where the President has ten times the salary of 
his big neighbour, the President of the United States, and rules exactly 
as he likes. He has recently built a State railway, and invested it 
with an unheard-of monopoly, for he has in its interests prohibited 
all other vehicles of whatever kind from running the ordinary 
roads, and when a fish-plate was, in revenge, placed^across the rails, he 
made no investigation, but t^imply imprisoned every inhabitant within 
half-a-mile of the district. The yacht it seems, though she weathered 
a cyclone during the voyage, had all the time rotten rudder and 
timbers, the truth about the ‘ Sunbeam ’ not having been 'discovered 
by Sir Thomas till his return to port. 

MiscELLANEOUS.n-It ia curious that wh^t seems at first so droll an 
idea as the translation of Robinson Crusoe into Latin should have 
been executed about the same time independently by two different 
scholars, M. Qoftaux, in Brance, and Professor F. W. Newman, in 
England.* Professor Newman is still fain to believe that Latin is to 
be the universal language, and if we are to be able to speak it, 
we ought to learn it, as we learn modern languages, by wide reading 
rather than as it is learnt now, by minute study of certain limited 
-class books. But then none of the ancient classics supply the moderr, 
reader with a sufficient vocabulary of familiar objects, and they all 
puzzle him continually with historical and other difficulties, so that to 
Mr, Newman^s mind there seems no other alternative but to construct 
a new morf^rTi Latin literature to smooth the way into the ancient. 
That is the benevolent object with which he has undertaken the labour 
of recasting and abridging Robinson Crusoe,*'* and turning it into 
-excellent Latin. He has in some cases to create his Vocabulary. A 
gun, for eMmple, is ignipulf>a. The days of speaking Latin are gone, 
however, and we fear Mr. Newman's labour is thrown away. — Mr* 
Leland has made a discovery of some importance for comparative 
mythology, a body of legends — as many as two hundred in number— 
among an Indian tribe in New England, which seem really to deserve, 
in a peculiar scuso^ the name of the Indian Edda which Longfellow 
falsely applied to his Hiawatha legends.*J They are almost Norse 
in spirit and conception. GlOoshap, as Mr. Leland remarks, is just an 
intensified Odin, and Lox is Loki in nature as in name. Many 
•other coincidences are pointed out, and thefe is probability in the 
suggestion that Norse influences may have been conveyed to the 
Algonquins, through the Eskimo, who were in relations with both. The 
legends are in themselves \ery interesting apart from their value as 
a contribution to ethnological science. 

* ‘‘Kebilias Oruso: Kobinson Cniaoe i# Latin, a iBook to lighten Tedium to a 
Learner.*’ By Francis William Newman, Emeritus Professor of Latin in University 
College, London. London : Trabtier & Co. 

f " The Algonquin Legends of New England, or Myths and Folklofe of .the Macmac, 
P^U^^amaquoddy, and Penobrest Tribes.” By Charles G. Leland. London : Sampson 
LoWA Co. 
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riiUTRTY years ago ami more, John •Mitchel, travelling by sea 
JL from San Francisco to New York, by the Nicaragua route, 
put into Cuba for a few days.* Walking about Havana at night he 
came, he tells us, on the palace of the captain-gcncral, a very 
handsome and massive-looking house, near the quay.^^ There,” 
lays the Irish exile, '' I stood a while and looked up at the palace 
with horror and hatred, as at another Dublin Castle.” Then he 
goes on to denounce the two institutions in somewhat vigorous lan- 
guage as two strongholds of hell,” and asks, when will they be 
razed and swept away and the places where they stand sown with 
salt ’ ” I have just been reading Mr. Davitt’s Leaves from a 
Prison Diary,” and I find that the author in speaking of the Castle 
system declares that he hopes to succeed in presenting tt; in its 
true light to the public of Great Britain,” and says, should I do 
so, its real character of practical absolutism and anti-Irish feeling 
will stand revealed before all right-thinkipg men as at once the 

primary, if not the greatest^ factor iu the discontent of the Irish 

people, and a centralized despotism without any parallel in any 
European State outside of Russia.” Thirty yca 's,^hen, have not in any 
degree modified the views which strong and sincere Irish Nationalists 
take of Dublin Castle and its system. Mitchel, it is true, spoke of 
it in language more fierce and impassioned than Mr. Davitt cares tc;^ 
indulge in, but I foucy that, the meaning the two men is much the 
same. What Mr. Mitchel called a stronghold of hell, Mr. Davitt de- 
scribes as the primary if not thfl greatest factor in the discontent 
of the Irish people.’’ The only difference seems to be in the way 
of putting it. Let us see what ground these two truly representa- 
tive Irishmen had for their detestation of what is called in Ireland 
the Castle system. 

VOL. XLVII. M 
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The ordinary English reader will no doubt think Mr. Mitchel’s 
language outrageously strong, and even Mr. Davitt's words a curious 
exaggeration. I shall on my own part refrain from using trope, 
figure, or even condemnatory adjective about the Castle system, and 
shall confine myself to an endeavour to show what in my judgment 
it really is. But I cannot help saying that the English reader who 
in trying to get at the realities of the Castle system does not take 
at least some account to begin with of the views of Mr. Mitchel 
in 1853, and of Mr. Davitt in 1884, will leave out'iJf consideration 
one very important element of the question. In considering the 
claims and merits of any institution it is something to know that 
those who most thoroughly represent the national feeling of the people 
among whom it is placed, can hardly find words to say how utterly 
they detest it. I do not believe there is among the whole National- 
ist party in Ireland, that whole Nationalist party being pretty well 
the whole nation, one man who has a word to say in defence of the 
Castle and its system of administration. We have, then, that fact 
to begin with. The Irish people, rightly or wrongly, detest the Castle. 
No one can dispute that fact, and if I were writing about any foreign 
people that one fact would be held by all ]5nglishmen to settle the 
question. 

However, I am not writing about Greeks or Italians oS* 
Bulgarians, but only about Irishmen ; and I must not assume that 
their dislike of any institution imposed upon them is in itself any 
reason for condemning the institution. On the contrary, I presume 
that to some Englishmen the mere fact that the Irish people dislike 
the Castle would rather seem a primd fade reason for maintaining 
it. I must therefore try to show that the dislike is not unreason- 
able ; that" it is well founded ; that it is natural ; that it would be 
felt by any other people under similar conditions. What is the 
Castle ? It is the seat of a government which is centralized and is 
virtually despotic. It i§ the citadel of everything that is anti- 
national. It is the fountain and origin of every severe coercive 
measure which is imposed upon the Irish people. It distril^utes 
honours and hospitalities to those who are conspicuous for their anti- 
Irish sentiments and anti-national conduct.* If the mass of the 
Irish people dislike a man, Dublin Castle offers him its welcome and 
its rewards. , If a man is adored by the Irish people, Dublin Castle 
tries to put him in prisom The Castle makes feeble attempts to 
counteract the growth of national opinion by appealing to aU that 
is snobbish, flunkeyish, and servile 4n human nature. Keep away 
from the Nationalists, and your wife and your daughters shall have 
invitations to the vice-regal balls. , Denounce the Nationalists and . 
praise the Castle, and on the first opportunity the Lord-Lieutenant 
will ,bestow upon you the honours of a knighthood/^ This is the 
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lesson taught by Castle practices, every day. If you are a Member 
of Parliament and will only get up at some important moment and 
denounce the National party, or publicly separate yourself from 
them, the Castle will bQ sure to find you a comfortable place with a 
salary proportioned to the merits of the services you have rendered. 

These, it will be urged, are only social or sentimental grievances. 
Still I would ask an English reader to consider for himself what 
must be the effect upon Irish national feeling of the working of 
an institution sekup in Ireland for the purpose of discouraging and 
repressing national sentiment, encc^raging and rewarding anti- 
national sentiment. How would he like Mr. Parnell governing 
England by and for the Irish, rewarding in one way or another every 
anti-English Englishman who played false to his nation^s feelings, and 
thrusting the editor of the St. Jameses Gazette ii\jbo prison to lie on 
a plank-bed there, becadse he had dared to remind his brother 
Englishmen that they had wrongs and ought not to pause until they 
had got them righted ? I would ask an English reader t^hether it is 
not fair to infer that the Castle system naust tend to foster the 
disaffection which it strives to repress with such wholesale severity? 
However, let us come to practical detail with regard to the Castle 
system and sec how its working is likely to supply equal treatment 
\o coterie and people; let us see how it affects the machinery of 
justice ; let us see how far it is consistent with the principle of 
representation. Let us see if Mr. Davitt is wrong when he describes 
it as a centralized despotism. 

Dublin Castle is a palace, a bureau, and a barrack. It is 
the seat of the administration of Ireland. The Lord-Lieutenant 
is, under the present condition of things, as absolute a master of the 
political rule of the country as the Austrian governor of a Venetian 
province in the old days. He is not expected to have any greater 
sympathy, any greater affinity of feeling with the Irish people, than 
the Austrian governor had with the population of Venctia. The 
Lord- Lieutenant at present an Englishman ; the office is almost 
invariably held by an Englishman or a Scotchn\p.n. At present the 
Chief Secretary is a Scotchman ; his predecessors have, with only 
the rarest exceptions, tteen Englishmen or Scotchmen. Of course 
the Lord-Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary are always Protestants, 
and four-fifths of the population of Ireland are Catholics. Th<r 
permanent officials are, with very rare ejfceptions, English or Scotch 
Protestants, When an Irishman^ does hold office, he is invariably 

a man who has shown himself utterly out; of sympathy with the 
sentiments of the vast majority of his countrymen. The Lord- 
Lieutenant has a Privy Council, which is a very different institution 
indeed from that phantom organization which wc find existing in 
England. The Irish Privy Council issues the proclamations under 

M S 
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which arrests for seditious conspiracy and orders for the suppression 
of public meetings are made, and the Irish judges usuallj^ constitute 
a majority of the ordinary Privy Council meeting. Thus the judges 
declare in the Privy Council that a certain meeting ought to be 
prevented, because of the turbulent character of certain persons who 
propose to take part in it ; and if any proceedings should afterwards 
be taken against one of these persons, he may come up to be tried 
before one of the body of judges who had in advance directed the 
proclamation against him. It has to be rememben^ too, that the 
Irish Bench is almost cntiijely filled by men who were, until their 
elevation, conspicuous as political partisans. An Irishman who 
glances along the list of the names of English judges will be 
amazed to see how few of them ever sat in Parliament, or took 
any prominent part in politics. An Englishman would feel a very 
different kind of surprise if he were id study the list of the 
Irish judges. The Irish judge usually passes to his place on the 
Bench through the vestibule of the House of Commons. The Lord 
Chancellor, the Master *of the Rolls, the Vice-Chancellor, two of the 
three ordinary judges of the Quceii\s Bench Division, the Chief Justice 
of the Common Picas Division, the Chief Baron and one of the two 
other Barons of the Exchequer Division, were all political partisans, 
most of them having held party office in a Government and fought par- 
tisan battles in the House of Commons. Now I am far from saying 
that all these judges carry their partisanship into their judicial duties ; 
some of them I know to be incapable of any such conduct ; but the 
fact remains that they are promoted partisans, and such a fact cannot 
but affect tlie popular estimate of the administration* of justice. It 
adds one other to the many unhappy influences which tend to make 
the Irish * peasant believe that the law is made for the English 
Government and against him. For as regards the national sentiment 
of Ireland, the Irishman does not see a pin to choose between the 
two great English political parties. Both alike are opposed to his 
national principles, and both arc resoljite to frustrate, if they can, 
the fulfilment of his^dcarest hopes. The magistracy of the country, 
whether we speak of the resident magistrate or the ordinary justice 
of the peace, are all under the control of the Castle, all appointed 
by the Castle. The grand juries in Ireland are a taxing body as 
^ell as a court of first instance in criminal law, and they are practi- 
cally under the control and are constituted by the authority of the 
Castle. The great majority of the magistrates are everywhere Pro- 
testants. The Protestaqt population of all denominations is about 
one million, the Catholic about four millions, and there are about 4,500 
Protestant justices and 880 Catholic. The Castle has the control 
of the national education of the country, and my readers will 

understand what manner of national education that is, when I tell 
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them that Irish history is not allowed to be taught^ in the 
schools. ^ ' 

All this time the people everywhere are giving the best practical 
evidence in their power that they are determined to make an Irish 
nation for themselves without regard to the Castle. The only institu- 
tions in the country which make any pretence at being representative 
are the municipal corporations. They are not indeed representative 
in the sense that English municipalities are representative ; the 
municipal fran? 51 yise in Ireland is too high and is fenced round by 
too many conditions and restrictions. ^Still they are the best Ireland 
has; and what aje they doing? They are becoming literally absorbed 
by the National party. Very excellent bodies they arc, regarded 
merely as hard-working, sensible and practical municipal corporations; 
in that way they will bear comparison with any English corporations, 
lint the manner in which*they are gradually converting Ireland into 
a distinct nation and preparing her for self-government would impress 
any observer on earth who was not a Castle official with the con- 
viction that the days of Castle rule arc nearly over. I would under- 
take it that any Englishman of ordinary intelligence and who had 
not locked and barred his mind against the admission of a new idea — 

I would \indertakc it that such an Englishman, if brought within sight 
lind study of Dublin Castle on the one hand and the Irish corporations 
on the other, would come back to this country an advocate of Home 
Ilule for Ireland. The Castle now is only known in Ireland as an 
institution for repressing public meetings and putting Nationalists in 
prison. With the promotion of national prosperity, with the develop- 
ment of national energy in trade, commerce and manufactures, with 
the improvement of national education, it no more to do than 
any ordinary police barrack. The days even of its patifonage are 
gone. When the people of Dublin were getting up their Industrial 
Exhibition, nearly three years ago, they not only did not seek the 
patronage of the Castle, but they positivelj^ refused it. They said 
in substance, we have no^iiiig to do with the overgrown police 
barrack which is called Dublin Castle. We cannot prevent it from 
issuing its warrants and its proclamations ; fro<^a packing juries and 
prosecuting newspapers, • but when it comes to be a question of getting 
up an Industrial Exhibition to promote the manufacturing industry 
and energy of the Irish people, we do not see any plaoe in such a* 
movement for the Lord-Lieutenant and the Castle. We can do work 
of that kind ourselves without patronage from the Viceroy ; better 
that he should keep to his department and we to ours.^^ The Exhi- 
bition was a great success. Its opening day was also the day of the 
unveiling of the O^Connell monument. There was an immense pro- 
cession through miles and miles of crowdcd Streets. Better order 
never was kept in any city on any occasion. All Dublin attended 
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the celebration except the Lord-Lieutenant and his officials. Nobody 
cared about them. I called the attention of an English friend to 
these facts ; to the scene we were looking on ; to the absence, the 
almost enforced absence, of Castle patronage. I asked him what he, 
as an Englishman, thought of it. The thing is done/^ he said. 

The nation is made. All that now remains is for the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and his staflp to bundle and go, and let your people come in 
and take possession of the Castle and carry on the government of the 
country in a proper way." And he added, If J^ere the Lord- 
Lieutenant, I would not remain in Dublin another day." 

Since that time some things have happened which do not tend to 
raise the reputation of Castle administration in the eyes of the Irish 
people. Never, I suppose, in modern history have there been reve- 
lations like those which lately were made concerning the character 
and conduct of certain ’Castle officials. • I have some respect for 
the feelings of my readers ; I know what is due to the pages of 
the CoNTEM^OKARY Review.' I shall not ask any one to listen to a 
recital of that hideous story ; I leave it to the courts of law. I shall 
not ask my readers to study the history of what are called the Dublin 
scandals, but it is absolutely necessary that I should draw the atten- 
tion of the English public to what came of these scandals. I fancy 
that a great many intelligent Englishmen are still under the impres- 
sion, if they think about the matter at all, that some gross and 
monstrous charges were made by malignant Irish Nationalists against 
certain high-minded public servants in Dublin Castle^ and that the 

trumped-up accusations met with the exposure and contempt which 
they deserved. I am sure that only a small proportion of the Eng- 
lish newspaper-reading |piblic are even yet aware of the fact that the 
charges were only too well-founded, were acknowledged to be true by 
the verdicts even of Castle juries and the judgment of loyal Irish 
judges. . This is the story told briefly ; Certain very serious accusa- 
tions were made by the editor of United Ireland against some leading 
officials of the Castle — one the person at the head of the Detective 
Department, another who was until lately Secretary to the Dublin Post- 
office. Mr. Trevelyan at first refused to believe that there was any 
truth in the charges, and accused the editor of United Ireland, Mr. 
William O^Brien, a Member of Parliament, of employing a detective 
Jfbr the purpose of trumping up accusations against pubUc men. The 
late Mr, Fawcett earnestly repudiated all belief in the charges made 
against the Secretary of the Dublin Post-office, and paid that person 
a very high compliment. No one^could blame Mr. Fawcett for this. 
As I pointed out in the House of Commons when the Postmaster- 
Generfd had done speaking, Mr. Fawcett^s responsibility for the 
conduct and character of the Dublin Secretary was of the most 
strictly technical or titular order. Mr. Fawcett knew nothing per- 
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sonally of the Dublin Secretary, and could only speak of him on the 
authority of others. However, sufli were the facts. What Happened 
in the end ? I pass over all the intermediate actions for libel, and 
trials for felony and then for conspiracy, and I come to the close 
of the chapter at once. Mr. Justice Murphy, delivering judg- 
ment on a motion made by the Post-oflice Secretary for a new 
trial of an aciion for libel, declared that, " having regaa'd to the 
mass of evidence before him, he was convinced that the jury 
were right in V.Qncluding that a vile gang existed in the city of 
Dublin, leagued together for loathsome purposes,” and that the 
official in question was '' one of the gang*.” Openly and publicly, on 
clear and sufficient evidence, to the mind of the jury, and to the 
mind of the judge, a jury has found him guilty of loathsome vices, 
that should cause him to be shunned by all persons having regard 
to decency.” Chief Justice Morris on the* same ’occasion said, “It 
was not contended on the part of the plaintiff,” the Post-office 
Secretary, “ it could not be contended,*’ that there wa^ not ample 
evidence of the commission by him of loathsome and horrible deeds.” 

So much for that official. The head of the Deteetive Department was 
put on trial and found guilty ; he was sentenced to two j'ears' 
imprisonment with hard labour. The judge who sentenced him is 
Mr, Justice' O’Brien, one of the most aggressively loyal and fiercely 
anti-Nationalist judges on the Irish Bench. Mr. Justice O’Brien ex- 
pressed his unqualified concurrence with the verdict of the jurj'. Sup- 
pose all this had happened in England ; would it have been enough for 

the statesmen in charge of the departments concerned to say that they 
had not known or suspected anything of what had been going on for 
years ? Would it have been enough for them to say that they 
assumed^ as a matter of course^ that all ofiScials were telling the 
truth, and that all Nationalist Members of Parliament must be telling 
lies ? Would not these statesmen be told, and somewhat roughly ; 

" You ought to have known ; you ough^ to have inquired ; you 
• ought to have found out the truth long ago ; you ought to have been 
quite certain of what you were saying when you got up in Parliament 
and vindicated and championed the meU' wBo according to the 
judges of the land wer^ members of a vile gang/^ Of course this is 
what^ would have been said in England ^ but equally of course 
nothing of the kind will be said in this particular case.. As to th^ 
brave man who at such terrible risk to himself exposed this hideous 
scandal, are the Dubliu Castle statesmen obliged to him for it ? They 
must feel glad in their hearts that Such guilt has been exposed, but will 
they say in public one single word of praise Mr. William O’Brien ? 
Of course they will not. Will Mr. Trevelyan get up and say that 
he now acquits Mr. O’Brien of the accusation of trumping up charges 
against officials ? Of course he will not The London newsj)apcrs 
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used to denounce Mr. O’Brien day after day, while the charges he 
made wete yet unproved. The mofaent the charges were pade good 
and the offenders denounced by the Irish judges, the whole thing 
was dropped. I do not know whether any London paper ever 
published the observations of Mr. Justice Murphy, of Chief Justice 
Morris, or of Mr. Justice O’Brien. 

Is it surprising that under sucli circumstances the Irish people 
generally should dislike the Castle system ? Some of the offenders 
I have mentioned had been for years entrusted witjv^iost important 
and responsible functions in connection with- the administration of 
the criminal law. Another bflScial of the Castle who has liad a great 
deal to do with the arrangement of juries and the prosecution of 
accused persons was himself guilty, not indeed of offences anything 
like those which were brought out in what are called distinctively 
the Dublin scandhls,^^ but still grave enough to call for the severe 
reprobation of one of the English judges. Now I would ask of any 
impartial Englishman, what fen earth is the use of expecting the Irish 
peasant to have any respect for laws which are thus administered ? 
What does the Irish peasant see ? He has seen the law administered 
by the persons I have mentioned ; he knows that these men were the 
paid officials and the Castle favourites ; and he knows that Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Davitt, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Healy, Fatheit 
Sheehy, Mr. Harrington, Mr. William O'Brien were put in prison. 
Against the private character of any of the men I have last men- 
tioned not even calumny itself lias whispered a word. Dublin 
Castle is the place which, according to the Irishman’s experience, 
imprisons the men he loves, and keeps in its pay persons of 
atrocious character ; keeps them in its pay until at last the criminal 
courts and the judges have to interpose in the manner I have 
described. I shall not invite my readers to enter into the question 
connected with the conviction and execution of Myles Joyce. I 
only remind them that during the recent debate in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Charles Bussell, Mr, Edward Clarke, and Mr. Gorat 
were of opinion that there was not a case made out for the convic- 
tion of Myles Joyce. I shall not reproduce here the words of 
earnest and generous indignation in whichu Mr. Edward Clarke 
stigmatized the character and questioned the credibility of ode of 
^he Castle officials who was mainly responsible for the conduct of 
the trial. It is in vain for JVIr. Trevelyan to argue that the evidence 
was sufficient for the conviction of Myles Joyce. No man in his 
senses will believe that Mr. TreVfelyan's authority on criminal law 
can balance that of Mr. Charles Bussell, Mr. Clarke, and Mr. Gorst. 
Besides we had the case of Kilmartin, likewise accused, found guilty 
and sentenced ; but who, happily, was not sentenced to death. In 
his case there was a reinvestigation. The Prime Minister himself 
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happened to be in the House during the debate on Kilmartin’s case. 
Subordinate officials had bluntly^refused to grant any manner of 
reinvestigation ; but Mr. Gladstone luckily came into the House of 
Commons before the debate closed, and he was impressed by some of 
the arguments used not merely by Irish Members, but by such 
Englishmen as Lord Randolph Churchill and Sir Robert Peel. He 
granted an inquiry, and what was the result ? Kilmartin had to be 
set at liberty. There the intervention of the Prime Minister him- 
self was necessity to rescue an unfortunate victim from the system 
of Dublin Castle. 

When I was in prison/^ a young^l18h lady said the other day 
as she sat next me at a dinner-table where some English people were 
guests. This was in London ; naturally some of the guests were a little 
amazed. When I was in prison ! The words did sound strangely 
coming from the lips of a, young lady of education, of social position, 
of the highest character, of the sweetest nature, the dear friend of 
every one who knows her. It was stnange, but it was true. The 
young lady was Miss Mary O^Connor, sister.of Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P. She was thrown into prison by the authorities of Dublin 
Castle because she was a member of a Ladies' Land League. She was 
kept in prison for some months, like many other Irish girls, and was 
t’eleascd when all the suspects were released. There was no charge 
against her; there could be none; she had positively never even 
taken a conspicuous part in the Ladies' Land League agitation, and 

she is a girl who personally shrinks from any manner of public 
display. Rut she attended some meeting of a Ladies' Land League, 
or committed some other crime of that sort, and the Castle put her 
in prison. I thought as I heard her speak thus casually of having 
been in prison I should like to sermonize a little on the subject 
to the J^nglish men and women who were present. I should like 
to point out to them the utter and absolute futility of 'any ex- 
pectation that the laws could be respected in Ireland so long as the 
authorities of Dublin Castle turn them to such uses. This young 
lady was not even imprisoned under Mr. Forster’s Reasonable 
Suspicion " code, which is now out of date. An antiquated statute 
of Edward the Third ijras discovered which had to do with dangers to 
public peace or something of the kind, and permitted the incarceration 
at random of everybody and anybody. I wonder how many English- 
men or Englishwomen took the trouble^ to know that at one tim? 
the Castle authorities were putting educated and respectable girls to 
prison under a statute of Edwardrthe Third ? All this, however, is the 
natural and the necessary consequence of a system like that which 
prevails in Ireland. The existence and the application of the Castle 
system make the population disaffected. The Castle authorities 
believe that they are defending the very life of their system by 
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arrests and imprisonments : the arrests and imprisonments make the 
Castle more hated than before, fllnd so the thing goes^ on. The 
Castle is an absolute anomaly in a civilization like ours. Despotism 
and constitutionalism cannot be worked together in one kingdom. 
The two forces will not run in one team. It is idle to discuss the 
character and the merits of this or that Viceroy or Chief Secretary. 
There cannot be a successful Viceroy or Chief Secretary in Ireland 
under present conditions. The thing is an impossibility. Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman, I see, is reported as having s^d the other day 
that Lord Spencer is winning back for English rule the affections of 
the Irish people. One^s breatB is taken away by such a statement. 
Can it be possible that Mr. Campbell-Bannerman really said anything 
of the kind ? Can it be that he believes such a thing ? Lord 
Spencer certainly does not. Lord Spencer knows better. 

If I were to presume* to give advice to the authorities of the 
Castle, there is one suggestion I would make. It is not advisable for 
the sake of the Castle influence over the country to make it a point 
to find a situation more pr less remunerative for every Irish Member 
of Parliament who goes over from the Nationalist to the Ministerial 
party. If there were anything the Castle wanted to complete the dis- 
favour with which it must in any case be regarded by the country, it 
would be this practice. Within the last few years we have had two« 
or three conspicuous instances of this kind. Men who had made 
themselves obnoxious to the National party, that is, to the nation, 
were at once taken up by the Castle and provided with salaried 
oflSce. This is an objectionable practice in almost every way. It is 
not well to haVG the appearance of hiring loyalty. • No doubt the 

gentlemen who were lately installed in. office had become Ministe- 
rialists out .of the sincerest and best intentions. Of one of them in 
especial who has just died I do not wish to say an unkindly word. 
He walked his own road whither that led him," as Carlyle says ; 
others of us walked our own road, too, which led them farther and 
farther away from the Castle. But it has a bad effect when the 
Castle says in substance to the great majority of the Irish people : 
“ So then you don^t«like this or that person ; you accuse him of 
having deserted you ; of having broken his engagements with you ? 
In your overwrought, impassioned Celtic style you say he has betrayed 
you and your country ? Very good ; then the Castle will show its 
^preciation of him by findmg a situation and a salary for him." 
I humbly submit that this is not exactly a course of conduct likely 
to promote the cause of loyalty in freland. It is not precisely the 
best line of policy for whining over the affection and confidence of 
the Irish people. Of course, I know what the Castle would say. It 
would say the Nationalists are not the Irish people. No, to be sure* 
The men who are assumed by every one, friends and enemies alike, 
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to have under the new Franchise Act the power to return five-sixths 
of all the rgpresentatives of the cctontry ; the men who have- already 
been able to take possession of all the Irish municipalities and town 
commissions, and so many seats on boards of guardians as are obtain* 
able by election ; the men into the hands of whose representatives 
the archbishops and bishops of the national Church have now 
formally consigned the conduct of the question of Irish education 
— these are not the Irish people. The Irish people, according 
to the interpretation of the Castle, are the Whig and Tory justices of 
the peace, the place-men whom the Lord-Lieutenant sooner or later 
rewards with situations, the Castle traQe^en and the higher ofiScers 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary. Very good ; if that be the Castle 
view, and to all appearance that must he it, there is nothing more 
to be said. Macte virtute ; the Castle must only go on as it has been 
going on; we shall see what comes of k some day, before long 
perhaps. 

Justin M'Cartiiy. 
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I. 

T he worts of Dr. AVard and Mr. Lilly^ both English Catholics, 
the one dealing with the Philosophy of Theism/^ the other 
with the Philosophy of Religion/^ suggest a question at once 
interesting and significant ; — What has been the value for the higher 
religious thought, apologetic, critical and constructive, of the Catholift 
movement in England ? The works indeed are not without intrinsic 
worth, and deserve for their own sakes careful perusal. They are 
each a collection of essays, with the merits of the more solid work 
done for our periodical literature, with the defects of the same work 
when its scattered parts are gathered together and issued as a con- 
nected whole. The whole is not connected, it wants completeness, 
suffers from large and small omissions, progresses by a series of 
leaps and bounds, rather than by the orderly evolution of thought ; 
the essays, taken singly, are instructive, often weighty and admir- 
able, but they do not form a body or organism whose force is equal 
to the combined strength of the several ^arts. 

In the posthumous work of Dr. Ward these merits and defects 
are most apparent, though better editing would have done much to 
make the defects less obvious. He was man of conspicuous 
philosophical ability, a vigorous and earnest thinker and writer, strong 
in criticism^ forcible in argument, with the love for the arena and 
the respect for a. skilled antagonist that mark the true intellectual 
athlete. His own system was an intuitional transcendentalism, that 
is, one uncritical and dogmatic, thdugh it only all the more allowed 
room for the free play of his dialectical ingenuity. He thoroughly 
understood the traditional English empiricism, especially as it had 
been formulated by the younger Mill, whose death he never ceased 
to lament as a serious controversial disappointment.^^ The foemen 
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were indeed worthy of each other aj[id of their respective causes, main- 
taining then, when the fight was hottest, with an almost chivalrous 
courtesy. The later transfigured empiricism, with its novel and 
ambiguous speech, its larger problems and vaster range, Dr. Ward, 
perhaps, never fully mastered, possibly because he did not apprehend 
the reason and significance of so sudden and ambidextrous a ehangc 
from the older methods and doctrines and scope. But he struck 
boldly and strongly at precisely the most vulnerable points in the 
historical empiricism. Over against its associational psychology, 
relativity of knowledge, hedonistic ct|^ics, and necessitated volition, 
he placed and emphasized his cardinal philosophicaf doctrines, the 
immediacy and veracity of memory, the reality and valtc^ity of the 
belief iif necessary truths, the originality and sovereignty of 
conscience, and the freedom of the will. While^ he vindicated his 
main theses as a philosopher, he did it that he might build on them 
a theological superstructure ; in all his discussions the ruling motive 
was religious, or rather, more precisely, Roman Catholic. This he 
was too honest and convinced a man to conceal ; he was throughout, 
frankly, the theistic, that he might the better be the Catholic, apologist; 
and he would have judged an apology that stopped short of Catholic- 
ism insufficient, even radically defective. His aim narrowed his 
range, but increased his subtilty ; in other words, made him more of 
a schoolman than a philosopher. lie could hardly be said to have 
studied and grasped the history and problems of philosophy in the 
spirit of the scientific student ; indeed, it is remarkable how skilfully 
he avoided these, or whatever did not serve his ultimate purpose, 
lie looked into philosophy no further than it helped him to refute 
the men or doctrines he held to be hostile to faith, and to construct 
a theism whose logical issue should be Catholicism. He 'found his 
Church not only in his speculative principles, but in the very mode 
of stating and apprehending them, and he showed his scholasticism 
^ by the way in which, often with small conscience of history, he de- 
scribed and distinguished ncui-Catholic from " Catholic thinkers. 
Yet, whatever his defects, wc are grateful for his critical achieve- 
ments. His criticism of empiricism was radical and valid, though his 
" philosophy of theism ^ remains inadequate and incomplete. 

Mr. Lilly^s book is of a different character, more literary, but less 
philosophical, the work of a cultivated and thoughtful man, not of a - 
special scholar or student. It attempts •throughout to look at its 
problems from the historical point of view, is well written, enriched 
by many felicitous quotations, the fruits of extensive and careful 
reading, and is suffused with a bright and genial spirit, the love of 
good that delights to recognise goodness wherever found. It is a 
pleasant book, certain to give pleasure to the man who reads it 
seriously, but npt too critically ; it abounds in suggestive views ” 
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of men and movements^ fine sayiqgs and eloquent passages^ here and 
there in significant and valuable hints as to the way ii^ which our 
profounder problems are to be faced and solved. It is not a thorough 
or a masterly, but it is a helpful book ; one everywhere feels behind 
. the author another and far richer mind, whose familiar thoughts and 
most potent arguments we arc glad to meet reflected in so sensitive a 
mirror as this disciple’s spirit. Most of these are better studied in 
the original; but sOme of the developments and applications are 
happy and striking. What Mr. Lilly regards as the ultimate of 
" modern thought is not modem at all. Schopenhauer and Newman 
are in about equal degrees representatives of ancient religions, though 
the religiohs are very different. The ancient religions” here 
described are not well described ; the pages devoted to thdtn present 
no distinct or concrete ^ image to the imagination. The essays on 

Naturalism and Christianity ” and Matter and Spirit ” are 
brilliant, though the writer moves over large and deep questions with 
so light a step and easy a spring that one is tempted to doubt whether 
he has gauged their size or guessed their depth. Some of our 
gravest philosophical, historical, or critical difficulties are answered by 
an incisive phrase or a sharp question. One would beforehand have 
thought it impossible that so keen and kindly a thinker would have 
met a series of grave objections to Christianity with the remark — 

in the light of reason man has in strictness no rights against God.” 
(P. 261.) That is not an answer, but a confession that no answer 
can be given. It means that if there were a sovereign being against 
whom man had rights, that being would be in the wrong. And such 
a defence is the worst indictment. Looked at in the clear light of 
reason, man has rights against God. To be made is to be invested 
with righfs ; to create is for the creator to assume duties. I do not 
like such modes of speech, but an argument like Mr. Lilly ^s compels 
their use. I prefer to say that God's ways towards men are regu- 
lated, not by what He owes to men, but by what He owes to Him- 
self. But so to contxeive the matter is to affirm, if not man's rights 
against God,” yet God's high duties towards man — which means here, 
that the justification of God's ways must proceed on a far loftier and 
truer principle than either the denial or \he affirmation of the 
creature's rights, the principle that the Divine nature is a law to 
-4;he Divine will, and that nature is perfect reason, righteousness and 

love. 

My purpose, however, is not tj review either or both of these 
books ; it is to discuss tjie question they have suggested, and indeed, 
in a fashion directly raised, — In what measure has the Enjjj^h 
Catholic movement helped us to a constructive philosophy of religl^ ? 
To what extent has it, in an age, if not of denial, yet of transition and 
of the inquiry which leans to doubt, contributed at once to conserve 
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and quicken the Christian faith, qjaking it credible to living minds, 
real to thetmen who feel that their religious beliefs are the dearest 
to the heart, but the hardest to the intellect, and the least practicable 
or relevant to the life ? These are questions it is easy to ask, but 
very difficult to discuss judicially or even judiciously, while the most 
difficult thing of all is to find a just and sufficient answer. Under- 
neath all such questions others still more fundamental lie, and the 
principles implied in the deeper must always regulate the criticism 
and determination of the more superficial. The writer is clearly 
con^scious that his attitude to roligiog {ind our religious problems 
is one, and the attitude of the Roman Catholic another and 
very diflerent; and it would be simple impertinence in him to 
ignore the difference, or enforce his own canons of criticism on 
the Catholic mind. He docs not mean to judge those who have 
found refuge and peace in Catholicism — indeed, he would not do so 
if he could. If it has made its converts happier and better men, it 
has done a work for which all good men ought to be grateful. But 
the question that now concerns us in no way felates to the sufficiency 
of Catholicism for Catholics, but to the adequacy and relevance of 
what may be termed its special ai)ologetic to the spirits possessed and 
oj)pressed by the problems of the time. The power of Catholicism 
to satisfy convinced religious men in search of the best organized 
and most authoritative Christianity is one thing, and its ability to 
answer the questions and win the faith of the perplexed and critical 
mind is another thing altogether. This is a matter we are all free to 
discuss, nay, every man concerned for the future of faith is bound 
to discuss it, and the frankest will always be the fairest discussion. 


1. In order to an intelligent discussion of this question it may 
be as well to explain what is here meant by a relevant apologetic. 

^It means not a mere defence of the faith, a marshalling of evidences, 
a method or process of proof,ibut such a constructive interpretation 
and presentation of Religion as shall make it stand before the living 
reason as a living and intelligible thing. Evidences may admit of no 
answer, and yet producef no conviction ; if the thing they are meant 
to prove have no meaning or no adequate meaning to thought, no real 
concrete rationality for reason, they may be multiplied ta almost any 
extent without gathering weight or begetting belief. Men lose 
faith in religious truth not so muc^ through a failure in its evidences 
as through a failure in its relevance ; in other words, the terms in 
whic^ it has been interpreted cease to be credible either by ceasing 
to be intelligible, or by falling' out of harmony with the logical basis 
and methods of living mind. Every age has its own mental habits, 
which imply common principles and processes of inquiry and proof, 
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modes of apprehending and handling questions, and these aflcct man^s 
attitude to every matter of thought and belief. An idea like evolu- 
tion changes, not only our notion of the mode in which nature does 
her work, but also the way in which we study alike her works and 
manner of working, the methods by which we inquire into the 
phenomena of life, the order and facts of history, the appearance 
and meaning of a man. It causes, in a word, such a revolufion in 
our basal conceptions as to demand, in order to mental wholeness 
and harmony, that they and their related beliefs be restated or 
reformulated. In a period^ of •transition faith is hard, because 
religious ideas at once resist formal change and seem to suffer more 
from it than empirical or scientific; and men hastily or fearfully 
conclude that the change which is glorifying science will abolish 
Religion. On the one side, it stands by its theistic idea so related 
to nature as to feel every variation in men^s notions concerning the 
creative cause, method, moment ; and, on the other side, it is by its 
beliefs, institutions, and life so related to history as to be sensitive 
to every new historic&l doctrine, discovery, or process of inquiry. 
Hence, when the cosmic idea has changed its form, while the 
religious has not, when a new conception reigns in every department 
of history save the religious, the chronic difficulties between Science 
and Religion become to many minds insurmountable, and they cease 
to believe simply because Religion has ceased to be intellectually 
relevant — i.e., to belong to the living and growing body of truth, 
which at once possesses and inspires living mind. Men so situated 
are men whom no mustering of conventional evidences can convince ; 
to reach or even touch them apologetic thought must seek to 
construe Religion as scientific thought has construed nature and 
history. *What can make men feel at harmony with themselves and 
their universe, will always be the system most open to successful 
proof ; • what cannot accomplish this, no mass of probable or other 
evidence will save from ultimate disbelief. 

It would lead us much too far to illustrate, with all the needed 
detail, the principles now stated ; but two works will show what is 
meant. The De Civilate Dei is thq greatest work in the whole region 
of Christian apologetics. Yet its form and argument were determined 
by the conditions and questions of Augustine^s own day ; these must 
»-be understood before its significance and force can be felt. The 
ideas of the time, heathen and Christian, political, social, philosophical, 
religious, its conflicts, fears, hopes, despairs, must be recalled; the 
student must fill his imagination with the Roman ideal of the Eternal 
City ; must realize what may be described as its apotheosis b\L the 
Xiatin peoples, the degree in which it was a city at once sacreej^and 
imperiat, venerable, august, invincible, queen for centuries of civil- 
ized man, sole mother of the law that ruled him and the order he 
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loved, invested with a more awful sanctity than any religious eity, 
nay, as th^ embodiment of the Koman, the symbol of a universal, 
Religion, and of one that out of ceaseless war had called universal 
peace. Once he has made the worship of Rome live in his con- 
sciousness, he must conceive the consternation, the horror, and shame 
that must have seized the Romans when they saw their city stormed 
and plundered by the barbarians, and the consequent indignation 
and hate which broke out in the Pagan charge : — “ This ruin is but 
the last and highest achievement of the new religion ! ” Augustine's 
apology was the answer to this passion, and to the belief by which it 
lived ; and the answer was as splendid *as* complete. The new religion 
was conceived and represented as a new city, which throughout far 
transcended the old, which came not from a people, but out of heaven, 
was created not of human ambition and liate, but of divine grace and 
love, comprehended not a few nations, bilt the* race, produced no 
evil, fostered no wrong, but formed all the virtues and embraced all 
trutli, a city destined to growth, but not tt^decay, whose bujlding niiglit 
indeed proceed in time, but whose continuance was to be eternal. 
Beside tlie Civitas Dei the Civitas Romcma was made to seem a feverish 
and shadowy and inglorious dream ; the ideal of the celestial rebuked 
by its very divineness the poor reality of the earthly city. The power 
of the apology lay in its being a constructive presentation of the 
Christian religion in a form relevant to the men and the moment ; 
their knowledge of the city that was perishing constituted the very 
capability to which Augustine appealed ; and so accurately docs his 
work in its method and argument reflect the spirit and ideals, the 
disillusionment and alarms of the times, that the man who does not 
live through and in these will never sec its meaning or feci its 
power. • 

^ake, again, Butler's Analogy. It was a most relevant book ; its 
relevance was the secret of its strength, and is the secret of its weak- 
ness. On its every page, in its every paragraph, we hear the con- 
•troversies of the time, the freethinker, the deist, the airy rationalist, 
who will have a religion without mystery and without miracle, 
appear and deploy their arguments, but only to^iavc them judicially 
analysed, reduced to tfeeir true significance, and finally translated 
into proofs tending to justify faith in the revealed religion they 
had been used to condemn. Some things Butler did opce for all : 
his method ; his doctrine of nature and maij ; his proof of the religious 
worth and work of conscience; his demonstration that religion 
when most accommodated to thd standard of a conventional and 
unimaginative rationalism becomes only the l&s reasonable, beset with 
gravftr and more insoluble difficulties ; the way he used the facts of 
life to illustrate .and verify certain truths of faith, like the doctrines 
of substitution and atonement, — are now inalienable possessions of 
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apologetic thought. Yet the strength of his argument, taken as a 
whole, wlas due to the use of principles common to thQ> belief and 
unbelief of the day. Grant those principles, and the Analogy is one 
of the most marvellous structures of solid, cumulative, convincing 
argumentation ever built by the mind of man ; deny those principles, 
and while the work remains a monument of dialectical genius, it has 
lost its power to convince. And they are explicitly denied by 
systems that now confront us; the unbelief of our day is mtore radical 
than the unbelief of Butler's, and, in some degree, we have to thank 
him for its, ‘being so. He showed it the necessity of increasing its 
negations if it was to remain negative at all. Hence our living 
apologetic must begin without any help from those common principles 
which were the basis of Butler's work ; it must get even nearer the 
rock, seek a stronger and broader foundation, if it would construct an 
argument as relevaht to *our day as the Analogy was to his. And 
whatever it does it must not seek to relieve the difficulties of revealed 
religion by deepening those that sit upon the face of Nature, rather 
it must illumine and transfigure the darkness of Nature by the light 
of revelation. Religion has need to penetrate and exalt both 
Nature and man with her own transcendental ideals, that men may 
have a new sense of the value of life, and win a new heart for braver 
and nobler living. 

2. But now there is another point that must be emphasized : — 
the need for a constructive apologetic does not so mucli arise from 
the speculations and criticisms of a few active intellects without the 
Churches, as from a common intellectual tendency or drift, which 
causes a shaking and •unrest, a sense of insecurity and change within 
them. This is what tempts men cither to break with the old beliefs, 
or to doubt them, or to demand that from them a new spirit shall 
come forth. The Churches are now face to face with the gravest 
questions that have confronted Christianity since her life began ; 
questions not simply doctrinal, political, or social, but fundamental and 
final, — whether men are to be Christians any more, or indeed in any 
tolerable sense theists. These questions exhale, as it were, difficulties, 
which diffuse themsek/es everywhere, stealing into the best disciplined 
homes, pervading the most rigorously organized and jealously 
guarded Churches, pervading the atmosphere in which thought lives 
^and breathes, touching our finest spirits with the slow paralysis 
of doubt, or the hesitancy ^ which is the death of tdl enthusiasm. 
The men have not created the difficulties, or raised the doubts ; they 
have sought and found the men ; they are the creation of the time, 
and spring from the chai^acteristics and achievements of its thought, 
its wider knowledge, its vaster outlook, its new methods of interpret- 
ing nature and history, its deeper insight into the way of Nature's 
working, and into the affinities of man and his universe. They are 
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utterly misunderstood when traced to an evil heart of unbelief, or 
any taint sin of will, or any other source than honesty and 
integrity of intellect, the determination to be as clear and scrupulous 
in the realm of spirit and faith as in the region of experience and 
experiment. Scientists who have studied Nature and become so 
possessed by the ideas of law and energy, continuity and develop- 
ment, as to feel unable to reconcile them with their older ideas of God 
and His cifative method, are men whom the Churches are bound to 
help to a solution. Scholars trained in the newest critical methods, 
literary and historical, cannot forget them when they turn to the 
study of the Bible, and of Hebrew and Christian history, and 
cannot pursue them without raising questions they have a right to 
submit to the Churches, and to require the Churches frankly and 
honestly to answer. Mr. Lilly^s vindication of the attitude of his 
Church to the higher criticism seems to rhe its severest condemna- 
tion. She is to wait until the higher criticism has really estab- 
lished something certain, and then shef will consider how far ' the 
traditional thesis taught in her schools should be modified in 
consequence (p. .279). There is here the abdication of the highest 
functions of the Church ; she ceases to be the teacher of truth, and 
leaves it to men, whom she bans the whild, to be its discoverers ; and 
tffen the truths they with pain and loss have discovered she will reconcile 
to her tradition. In harmony with this, he, with special reference 
to the question what would happen to a Catholic priest who should 
teach his people certain critical conclusions — some of them conclu- 
sions certain enough — says, such a one would richly deserve 
suspension,^^ for ^^his business is to watch foremen's souls, not to 
unsettle their faith (p. 278). But his business ought to be to teach 
the truth ; and if in the process faith is unsettled it will onlybe to the 
greater saving of the soul. The primary right of every man is to the 
truth, and the best truth his teachers can give him ; the primary duty 
of the teacher, especially of the collective tejkcher called the Church, 
is to communicate the truth, not speaking with authority or certainty 
where certainty is not. A Church that is true and the infallible 
teacher of truth and guardian of souls, can in nd way so well justify 
its claim and its beingoas by teaching the truth to souls perplexed. 
These souls are seeking the truth, and would be saved by it, but 
they are simply mocked if a Church says to them, Find out the 
truth on those critical and historical questions whicli are matters of 
life and death for you, and to speak honestly, for myself also, and then 
I will teU you how it is to be reconciled with my ^ traditional thesis.^ 
The men Whose doubts come from brave thought and honest inquiry 
tave the highest claim on the best consideration and clearest light of 
all the Churches and all their thinkers. Doubt never appears without 
reason, and the removal of the reason is the only real way to the 
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removal of the doubt. The Churches that do nothing to reach and 
purify the source but help to mudSle the stream. 

II. 

1. Constructive apologetic is thus at once the highest work of living 
religious thought^ and the common duty of all the Churches. In it 
the Roman Catholic must bear its part. It is too wise to trust here 
to its infallible authority, matchless organization, rigorous!* discipline, 
and jealously guarded education ; indeed, experience has thoroughly 
well taught it how little able these are to keep down or keep out the 
critical and sceptical spirit.* ri: is but natural that the Church which 
most taxes faith should most provoke unbelief ; but it ought not to 
follow that the claims that most challenge criticism are claims that 
can as little recognize as bear the criticism they challenge. It is 
the simple and sober truth to say that no Church has begotten so 
much doubt and disbelief as the Church of Rome. History bears 
herd an indubitable and incorruptible witness. Of the Middle 
Ages we need not speak, or of the Renaissance, when the educated 
intellect of Italy almost ceased to be Christian, and became at 
once sceptical and pagan, or of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, with such notable figures as Giordano Bruno and Vanini, 
and tendencies so significant as those impersonated in Montaigne, 
Bodin, and Charron, but we may glance at our own and the 
previous century. The eighteenth was the century of Rationalism, 
and it is customary to credit England with being its nursery 
and home, where, as Deism, it assumed its most anti-Christian 
and aggressive form.* But English Deism was, from a literary point 
of view, a poor and vapid thing compared with the Free Thought 
of the France whence Protestantism and Jansenism had been ex- 
pelled, that the Catholicism of Rome might have it all its own 
way. In England we had a host of obscure writers, now well-nigh 
forgotten, irrepressible i^en like Toland, men of mediocre ability and 
culture like Anthony Collins, vulgar^ men like Chubb, only two 
illustrious names, Hume and Gibbon, the one embodying his scej)- 
ticism in the subtlest of English philosophies, the other distilling his 
into the stateliest history in the English tcnguc. But the active 
intellects of France, the men who give name and character to the 
century, were cither sceptical or infidel. It opens with Bayle, the 
father of critical Rationalism ; the man wh^ stands above all others, 
and shadows all beneath, is Voltaire. The men who form and 
express tte mind of Paris, then the head and heart of France, are 
Diderot, D^ Alembert, and the other encyclopedists ; the lion of its 
salons is Rousseau. And while the literature of France was vehemently 
anti-Christian, the Church of France was not strenuously apologetic, 
as was the English Church. Here, men like Addison, Clarke, Butler, 
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Berkeley, Law, Waterland, Warbuiton, Lardner, Paley, made Chris- 
tian thougtftj even as a mere matter of literature, distinguished 
beside Deism, but in France the power of resistance was so feeble, 
that no one would think of naming the Fathers of the Church 
alongside the men of letters, the most illustrious name of the century, 
Malebranche, belonging, so far as philosophical and literary activity 
is concerned, rather to the seventeenth. 

And it is now as then ; it is Catholic countries that show the most 
radical revolt of the intellect from Religion, and a revolt not at one 
point, but at all. In Belgium the conflict us going on under our very 
eyes, political on the surface, religious beneath it ; in Italy, where 
thought is most active, the claims and dogmas of the Church are 
handled most freely; even in Spain political aspirations are wedded to 
ecclesiastical denials. There is no country in which unbelief is so strong 
and so vindictive as in France, so much a passion of hate, a fanaticism 
or zealotry against, if not Religion, yet t|}e Chureh that claims to be 
its authoritative vehicle and exponent. The anticlericals of the 
nineteenth century far eclipse the encyclopedists of the eighteenth ; 
the resolute and rough-handed antagonism of the Senate and the 
workshop has superseded the fine criticism of the study, and the 
d^icate yet well-spiced raillery of the salon. The very priesthood is 
not proof against the negative spirit ; the new political ideal steals 
the heart of a Lamennais from Rome, while German criticism turns 
the most hopeful pupil of Saint Sulpice into the freest and most 
famed critic of the creative Person and period of Christianity. No 
Church has had such splendift opportunities as the Catholic; every- 
thing that the most perfect organization and the complete control of 
rulers and their agencies could do for her and the faith sh^ carried, 
has been done ; and if she has yet allowed Free Thought, so often in 
its worst and extremest forms, to spring up all round her, it is evident 
that she of all Churches most needs a relevant and living apologetic. 
iShe must reconcile the intellects that have rftvolted from her, or lose 
them utterly ; and the only w^y of reconciliation is the way of reason 
and argument. Grant belief in the papal claim|, and authority and 
infallibility are powerful weapons. Create doubt or denial, and they 
are but empty words — the speech of exaggerated feebleness. Where 
they can only speak their claims, they but provoke to riflicule ; where 
these claims can appear as political or social forces, they beget the 
revolutionary and retributive fanaticism, the hate inspired by fear, 
which is so distinctive of unbelief in the Catholic countries. If, then, 
Catholicism is to win the revolted intellect, it must use reasonable 
speech, and the more reasonable it is the more irresistible it will be. 
Protestantism frankly appeals to the reason, and so is bound to per- 
suade it; Catholicism must humbly lay aside its high claims, aud 
convince the reason before it can rule it, and so in either case a 
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rational .apologetic is necessary, tliougli in the Catholic case, as there 
is so much more to prove, the proof must be corresponfiingly great 
and commanding. 

2. It will not, I hope, be supposed that there is here any attempt at 
a iu quoque. It were an expedient fit only for a poor controversialist 
to excuse the weakness of the Protestant Churches by charging the 
Boman Catholic with impotence, or to hide the failure of the Catholic 
to hold or control her peoples by magnifying the feebleness of the 
Protestant. What is intended is simply to emphasize this point : — 
the burden and responsibilitfes of the conflict with unbelief lies on 
all the Churches, and no one can say to the other, the work is thine, 
not mine.^^ T^is duty, indeed, they have all on occasion been for- , 
ward to recognize, and we rejoice to see men like Vives the Catholic, 
Pascal the Jansenist, Grotius the Arminiau, Leibnitz the Lutheran, 
Butler the Anglican, Lardner the Presbyterian, and Schleiermachcr 
the German Evangelical, united in unconscious harmony in doing for 
their several generations the same order of work. Yet it is necessary 
to make a distinction : an apology for Keligion is not the same 
thing as an ajiology for a Church ; nay, more, the best apologies for 
Beligion have been in no respect apologies for specific Churches. 
Yet, while the distinction is clear, a separation is not in every erv^je 
possible. If the Church is held to be the embodiment of the lleli- 
gion, so necessary to it that the Beligion were impossible without 
it, then the only complete and sufficient apology for the Beligion 
is an apology for the Church. And this is what wc have a right to 
expect from Boman Catholicism ; whsft is an insufficient vindication 
of its claims as a Church is, from its own point of view, an inadequate 
defence of the Christian Beligion. That is a grave aspect of the 
matter, burdening Boman Catholicism and Catholics with the heaviest 
responsibility Church or man could bear, and it is the aspect which 
gives significance to the question here proposed for discussion, viz., 
whether Catholic apologetic thought in England has given such an 
interpretation and defence of Beligion^ as to make it more true and 
intelligible and real, to critical and perplexed and doubting minds. 


III. 


1. Gatholifcism in England cannot be discussed apart from that 
Anglo-Catholic movement which did so much to revive it. As* 
to the ecclesiastico-religious effects of that movement, there is no 
need for discussion. These are on all sides visible enough. Its 
ideal of worship has modified the practice of all the Churches, even 
those most hostile to its ideal of Beligion. The religious spirit 
of England is, in all its sections and varieties, sweeter to-day than 
was. forty years ago, more open to the ministries of art and the 
giV^ousness of order, possessed of a larger sense of the community 
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of the saints/' the kinship and continuity of the Christian society in 
all ages, fiven Scotland has been touched with a strange softness, 
Presbyterian worship has grown less bald, organs and liturgies have 
found a home in the land and Church of Knox, and some of the 
more susceptible sons of the Covenant have been visited by the ideal 
of a Church at once British and Catholic, where prelate and presbyter 
should dwell together in unity. On the other hand, it must be con- 
fessed, that something of the old sterner Puritan conscience against 
priesthoods, and all their symbols and ways, has been evoked j and in 
a sense not true of any time between now and the period of Laud, two 
ideals of Religion, each the radical contradiction of the other, stand 
face to face in England, and contend under the varied masks supplied 
by our theological, ecclesiastical, and even political controversies. 
The one ideal is sensuous and sacerdotal, .and seeks, by the way it 
construes and emphasizes the idea of the Church, to secularize the 
State, with all our daily activities and occupations ; the other ideal 
is spiritual and ethical, and seeks, by the way it crfnstrues and 
emphasizes the idea of Religion, to transform and transfigure the 
state, to sanctify all that belongs to the common life of man. The 
fundamental question is, whether an organized Church which is, alike 
history and administration, not in the civil, but in the ecclesiastical 
sense, a political institution,— or a spiritual faith, which is in its 
nature a regenerative and regnant moral energy for the whole man, is 
to prevail ; and the more obvious this question becomes, the more the 
issues arc simplified, and men are forced to determine, whether they 
are to be ruled by a Church or governed by a Religion. The move- 
ment’ that has made or is making our people conscious of this vital 
issue, has rendered an extraordinary service to the men and Churches 

of to-day. ,, i.- j 

2. But the most remarkable ecclesiastico-religious results achieved 

by Anglo-Catholicism are those to be found within the two Churches 
, chiefly concerned, the Anglican and the Roman. Though so 
of the men who inaugui:ated*and represented the movement left the 
English Church, yet the spirit they had created, and many of the 
men they had inspired, remained within her. And the Ango- 
Catholic ideal has continued to live and work within her like a 
regenerative spirit, has filled all her sons, even the most resistant, 
with new ambitions, has both narrowed and broadened Her affections 
and aims, changed old antipathies into W sympathies, m^o her 
devouter in worship, and more demoted alike in her practical action 
and ideal -ends. Rome is judged with more perfect charity , Dissenters 
are judged with more rigbrous severity. Unity is loved, and histo- 
rioal continuity coveted, as the, condition and channel of the m^ 
potent and needed graces. The freedom and independence o ® 
Church has become e watchword, Erastianism a hated and un o y 
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thing* .The Sovereignty of the Redeemer has become a living faith, 
and the symbols that speak of His presence, and work, dihd activity 
are invested with a solemn and sacramental and even sacrificial 
significance, while the acts that recognize His Deity and express man^s 
devotion are performed with a new sense of awe and reverence. 
The worship has grown at once statelier and more expressive, men 
have become more conscious of its beauty and its power, have come 
to feel how completely it can articulate their needs, satisfy and 
uplift their souls, bring them info the company of the saintly dead 
and into communion with the Sternal. The Church has a deeper sense 
of sin and a greater love for sinners, and seeks to use her symbol- 
ism and her service to bring Christ and His salvation nearer to the 
hearts and consciences of men. The Catholic ideal may be to many 
sensuous, poor thrgugh t^e very wealth of its symbolism, a material- 
ized and so depraved translation of the idea of the Kingdom, which 
must ever remain of Heaven, that it may reign over earth ; but, 
whatever it ‘may be to such, no one can deny that it has been to the 
Church of England a spirit of life and energy. It is, especially when 
the historical grounds on which it rests are considered, a splendid 
example of the power of faith, and of the creative and transfigurativc 
force of the religious imagination. From this point of view it ha,^, 
indeed, a most pathetic side ; but its pathos need not blind us to the 
wonderful things it has accomplished, though it may make us wonder 
at the power which has accomplished them. Yet we need not wonder, 
for of old God chose the things that were not to bring to nought 
the things that were.^' 

3. But it is on Catholicism that the Anglo-Catholic Movement has 
acted most potently. It has changed its spirit and attitude to the 
English people, and the English people^s to it, has indeed, in a 
sense unknown since the Reformation, made Roman Catholicism 
English. Catholic emancipation supplied one of the conditions of 
the change, but the Oxfoid Movement, and its issues, accomplished it. 
What Cardinal Newman describes as the Protestant view of the 
Catholic Church is^au example of the remarkable limitations of his 

genius, his inability to understand where he does not sympathize ; the 
“ ^ew,^^ though, no doubt, voraciously reminiscent, is but a series of 
prejudices, all the more vulgar that they were those of the cultured. 
What the true view is does not here concern us ; only this : the 
English view was very much what the course of history had made it. 
Catholicism hadj^been anti- English ^ in its interests foreign potentates 
had threatened England, and had tried to execute their threats; 
Catholics had plotted against Elizabeth, against the first James, had 
fought for absolutism under his son, had stood by the later Stuarts, 
and had intrigued for their return. Catholicism, in countries where 
the royal might threaten the papal supremacy, had, by the mouth 
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of men like Suarez and Mariana, ^preached strong doctrines as to 
the duties •of kings and the rights of peoples ; but in seven- 
teenth-century England, where it had everything to hope from the 
prince, and nothing from the people, its loyalty was to the 
ruler, not to the law or the ruled. And so the Catholics 
lived as aliens in the land, under heavy civil disabilities, with the 
home of their religious interest and the source of their religious 
inspiration elsewhere. Time brought amelioration ; Spain fell, and 
could launch no second Armada, raise no army England need fear ; the 
Stuarts were expelled, and Prance was ao^ri too completely broken to 
have either the will or the power to interfere on their behalf. Freed 
from fear of invasion or rebellion, the attitude of England changed. 
She became tolerant, came to understand what civil and religious 
liberty meant, celebrated, largely by persuasion ,of the men most 
radically opposed to Catholicism, one memorable rhomeiit in her 
process of learning by Catholic Emancipation.^^ Liberty allowed 
a completer incorporation with the English people, a new baptism in 
the English spirit, a healthier, because a freer, profession of faith. 
And this had been prepared for from within ; the saintly Challoner 
and the brave Milner had quickened its religious zeal ; Lingard, 
'v^ith notable erudition and independence, had made English history 
its apology; and Dr. Wiseman improved the new day that had 
dawned by an apologetic of rare skill and eloquence. But the 
foreign taint still clung to Catholicism, it wanted English character 
and breeding, national traditions and aspirations. Even Dr. Wise- 
man was but an Italian priest, a professor from Borne, Irish by 
descent, Spanish by birth. What it wanted the Oxford Movement 
gave, a distinctively English quality and aspect. The men it carried 
over to Rome had received the most typical English education, their 
leader was the greatest living master of the English tongue. They 
had been nursed in Anglican traditions, were some of them learned 
• Anglican divines, who could not forget their learning, or change 
their blood and breeding with their Church, or cancel and cast out 
the ancient inheritance they had so long possessed and loved. They 
were Catholics of an altogether new type, their u^emories and instincts 
were not of a persecuted sect, hated and alien in England, but of a 
Church proudly and consciously English ; the superstructure of their 
faith and life might be Roman, but the basis was Anglican, and the 
superstructure had to be accommodated to the basis, not the basis to the 
superstructure. Cardinal Newmaq does not build on Thomas Aquinas 
or Bellarmihe or Bossuet ; they only supply tlje buttresses and pillars, 
the arches and gargoyles of his faith : his fundamental principles are 
those of Butler, he reasons when he is gravest, fullest of conviction 
and most anxious to convince, in the methods and on the premisses of 
the Analogy. For polemical purposes he is all the better a Catholic 
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for having been an Anglican ; indeed, in a very real sense, he did not 
cease to be an Anglican when he became a Catholic. And it is this 
persistence of the primitive type that has been the strength of the 
derived ; though the men went to Rome, they yet remained English, 
the principles that carried them had been educed and deve- 
loped within and in the* interests of the Anglican Church; and 
so men and principles alike tended to naturalize Catholicism on the 
one hand, and to beget a patient and respectful hearing for it on the 
other. People wished to believe that men they admired and loved 
had acted with reason and had accepted what was reasonable ; the 
old attitude to Romanism ceased, and a public, well-disposed for con- 
viction, invited the best efforts of men so well able to convince. 


IV. 

c j 

Now, whether Catholicism has profited by this extraordinary change, 
and the gains that caused itj as much as she hoped to do, or might 
have done, *6r whether her once high hopes have been dashed with 
bitterest disappointment, is not a matter that concerns us ; but here 
is a matter that does — the movement that made Religion more real 
and living to a large number of cultivated men did a true interpretative 
and so apologetic work. It is a blunder of the worst kind toimagijie 
that any one form of Christianity can be served by any other being 
made ridiculous. It belongs to the madness of the sectary, whether 
Catholic or anti-Catholic, to believe that his own system grows more 
sane as others are made to seem less rational. But the Protestant 
ought to be pleased to discover the reason in Catholicism, as the 
Catholic to find the truth in Protestantism; what makes either 
ridiculous makes the other less credible. For if there is diflFerence 
there is also agreement, and while the difference is in man^s relation to 
the truth, the agreement is in the most cardinal of the truths that 

stand related to man. If Christ lives within Catholicism, He 

ought to seem the more* wonderful, and it the less odious to the 
Protestant ; if within Protestantism, He ought to appear the more 
gracious, and it the less void of grace and truth to the Catholic. 
Unmeasured speech is either insincere or unveracious, and the worst 
^dveracity is the one that denies good to be where both good and 
God are. Now, the movement that made many men better Chris- 
tians by making them Catholics, did a good "deed for Religion. By 
showing that there was reason in Catholicism it made history more 
reasonable, made, too, tbe honesty, saintliness, intellectual . integrity 
and thoroughness of m^ny schoolmen and thinkers more intelligible, 
and evoked the charity that dared to love and admire where religious 
and intellectual differences were deepest. There were, indeed^ more 
ii^ieal influences in the movement than the men who conducted it 
either imagined or desired. 
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1. But when we have said all th%t can be justly, or even generously, 
said in pral&e of the ecclesiastico-religious eflFects of this movement, 
have wc said enough ? England had sonte claim on the men who 
led it, and so had the Christian Religion. England had done some- 
thing for the men, had borne, nursed, reared, educated them, had 
endowed them with her best learning, the wealth of her choicest 
teachers, the noble inheritance of her traditions and aspirations ; 
the Christian Religion had quickened and cultivated them, had in- 
spired them with high faith and lofty ideals, had given them a 
splendid opportunity for service and equq^ ability to serve. The land 
and the faith, that had so entreated, had a right to expect a corre- 
spondent measure of help. They stood at the breaking of , a day that 
dawned with abundant promise of new life, yet with the certainty of 
all the difficulties new life ever encounters, and must overcome or 
die. The century of hard rationalism was ended ; its Deism, Eree 
Thought, Encyclopaedism, Materialized Religion, and Secularized 
Church, had perished in revolution ; in if, and through ifj the spirit of 
the new age had been born. In philosophy^ a constructive, though 
critical, Transcendentalism replaced the subtle and barren Empiricism 
that in the hands of sceptic Hume had confessed it knew no 
^jfhence and could find no whither. In literature the genius of 
Goethe bad created an ideal of culture that seemed higher and com- 
pleter than the ideal of religion. Byron had assailed the old 
moral and social conventionalisms, magnifying independence of them 
into, if not the chief virtue, yet the best note of the nobler man- 
hood. Shelley had given clear and musical voice to the passion for 
freedom and hatred of the hoary despotisms that had hindered the 
progress and marred the happiness of man. Wordsworth had made 
nature radiant with the light of indwelling spirit ; Scott Rad evolved 
from the past visions of chivalry and nobleness to rebuke, to cheer 

and to inspire the present ; Coleridge had made the speculative 
reason and the creative imagination become as sisters minis- 
trant to faith; everywhere a brighter, more genial, and reason- 
able spirit possessed man. In politics the old dynastic and despotic 
ambitions had fallen before the uprisen peopLs* they were possessed 
by a new sense of brotherhood, a passion for ordered freedom, for 
justice, for the reign of the law that would spoil oppression, secure to 
each his rights, and require from all their duties. In such an hour of 
regeneration and the activity of the regewrated, Religion could not be 
allowed to escape change; the day^of humdrum respectability was over, 
it was not enough that the Church should ^fand by the throne, indif- 
ferent to the character of him who filled it ; it must feel the new 
spirit, and either open its heart to it or by shutting the door against 
it seal its own doom. And when the new spirit knocked at the door 
of the English Church her then most potent and active sons knew 
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not what better thing to do than ^ evoke an ancient ecclesiastical 
ideal to answer and withstand it. An4 it was out of tMs appeal to 
a tried and vanquished past against ^ living present, that the Anglo- 
Catholic movement was born. It was less the child of a 
great love than of a great hate, hatred of what its spokesman 
and founder called “ Liberalism.*^ What he so called he never 
understood ; his hatred was too absolute to allow him to get 
near enough to see it as it was. He was a poet, and had the 
poet’s genius and passion ; where he did not love he could not under- 
stand ; what he hated he held in his imagination, and took a sort of 
Dantesque pleasure in making it hideous enough to justify his hate. 
This abhorred " Liberalism” might have had a threatening front to 
mole-eyed prerogative and privilege, but the eye of the spiritual 
ought to have read its heart, seen the probabilities of danger, but 
the infinite possibilities of good — its hatred of wrong, its love of justice, 
its desire for sweeter manners, purer laws, its purpose to create a 
wealthier, happier and freer state. And the spirit that so discerned 
would have helped by bringing Religion into Liberalism” to make 
Liberalism ” religious. But John Henry Newman saw nothing of the 
enthusiasm of righteousness and humanity that was in its heart; saw 
only its superficial antagonisms, to political injustice, to ecclesiastical 
privilege, to the venerable but mischievous, because richly endowed, 
inutilities of Church and State, and so he faced it as if it were the 
very demon of revolution, the fraudulent’ disguise of Atheism and 
impiety. To counteract it he did not fall back on the Christianity 
of Christ — that was too closely allied to the thing he hated ; but he 
tried to recall the lost ideal of an authoritative Church, the teacher, 
interpreter and embodiment of Religion, His bulwark against 
Liberalism” was authority ; the organized illiberalism of a body 
ecclesiastic. The ghost of a mediaeval Church was evoked to 
exorcise the resurgent spirit of Christ in man. 

That was a most calamitous choice, the loss of a golden oppor- 
tunity for the highest service. Newman, though not the most gifted 
religious teacher of the century, bad in him most of the quickening 

spirit, the power to search the conscience, to rouse the heart, to fire 

imagination, to move the will. He was Without the speculative 
genius of Coleridge, the swift insight that could read the heart of a 
mystery, the^^ mental heroism that could explore every: part of an 
opposed system, the chivalry that could entreat it nobly, the synthetic 
mind that could resist the fascination of false antitheses and antago- 
nisms, the constructive, intellect that could bring into order and 
unity elements that seemed to hasty and shallow thinkers chaotic and 
bostUe ; but he had, in a far more eminent degree, the qualities that 
teach and persuade men, a concentration of purpose, an intensity, 
even as it were a singleness, of conviction, a moral passion, a pro- 
phetic fervour, which yet clothed itself in the most graceful speech. 
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a strength and skill of spiritual iimuisition or analysis^ enabling him 
to reach t^f inmost recesses of'lSe heart and probe the sensitive 
secrets of the conscience ; a humohr tiow grim* and fierce, now playful 
and tender ; an imagination that^'^ofteir dominated, yet always served 
his intellect, and was most restrained when most indulged, its pic- 
tures but making his meaning more clear and distinct. He had not 
the large charity of Maurice, the power to read the system through 
the man and make the man illustrate the system, finding the good 
in both ; indeed, especially in his early days, he could not differ 
without disliking, dissent from opinions rose almost into personal 
contempt or even hate ; nor had he tlfe fnassive and human-hearted 
manhood of Arnold, who ever loved persons and humanity more than 
systems and things, while of Newman it may be said, he valued 
persons only as they were the representatives of systems and typical 
of things ; nor had he Whately s sober • integrity of mind, the 
English sagacity that liked to look things straight in the face and sec 
them as they were ; but he had as none.of these had, as no man in 
this century has had, command over the English people through his 
command over the English tongue, the enthusiasm of a reformer who 
believed in the absolute sufficiency of thp reform he was conducting ; 
who lived, thought, spoke like a man who had a mission, and whose 
nfission it was to reclaim the people of England for their Church and 
their God. And the gift he had he could not exercise without 
moving men ; they rallied to him or recoiled from him ; his speech 
made disciples, agitated his Church, filled it with strong hopes and 
strange fears, raised high expectations at Rome, and made England 
resound with the noise and confusion of long silent controversies. 
When we look into those disturbed times, the thing that most strikes 
and abides with us is, the presence and personality of the, man that 
moved them. 

2. We may represent the matter then thus : — the formative period 
of Newman^s Life, 1826 — 1833, and the decade that followed, may 
*be described as a period during wliich men* were waiting for a rele- 
Vant constructive interpretafion of the Religion of Christ. The 
revolutionary forces were spent, cohstructivo fowjes were at work in 

every region of thought and life, and they needed but the electric 
touch of a great religious ideal to be unified and made ministrant 
to Religion. The old monarchical and oligarchical theories having 
perished, the Philosophical Radicals were seeking, with but poor suc- 
cess, a new basis for, and new methods in, politics, that they might 
determine what was the chief good, and how it could, to the happiness 
of the greatest number, be best promoted and secured. John Stuart 
Mill had just escaped from tha dogmatic Empiricism of his father, had 
been spiritually awakened by the poetry of Wordsworth and the 
philosophy of Coleridge, and was looking about for a faith by which 
to order his life. Charles Darwin was just beginning to watch the 
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methods of nature and to learn how to interpret her, and while New- 
man was making verses and gathenng impulses in the Mediterranean, 
he was away in the Beagle exploring 'many seas and lauds. In 
the ‘loneliest nook in Britain/^ under the shadow of hills and 
within sight of moorlands consecrated hy the heroism and martyrdoms 
of his covenanting forefathers, Thomas Carlyle w^s doing his 
strenuous best to wed the thoughts that had come to him from Ger- 
man literature and philosophy, with the substance and spirit of his 
ancestral faith, the effort taking visible shape in the egoistic ideal- 
ism of his Sartor Resartus, and leading him to look into man and 
his recent history with the eyes that were to see in the French Revo- 
lution the tragedy of retribution and righteousness. Transcendental 
Idealism Was in full career in Germany ; Hegel and Schleiermachcr 
were lecturing in Berlin, the one applying his philosophy to the 
explication of Religion and history, the other his criticism to the 
documents, facts, and doctrines of the Christian faith; while in 
Tiibingen, Strauss was combining and developing the two, with results 
that were to break upon the alarmed world in a certain Leben Jesu. 
In France, Saint Simon had developed his Nouveau Christianisme, 
pleading that Religion might be more an energy directing all " social 
forces towards the moral and physical amelioration of the class which 
is at 9nce the most numerous and the most poor,^^ and Comte hall 
begun the Cours de Philosophic Positive, explaining how the theo- 
logical and metaphysical states had been passed, and the final and 
positive state had come, and what were the new ideas of Society, of 
God, and of Religion on which it was to rest. Everywhere the 
struggle was towards positive ideas, constructive ideals, such an inter- 
pretation of man^s nature, history, and universe, as would tend to a 
more perfect organization of society, and a better ordering of life. 
It was indeed a splendid moment for an Apologist, built after the 
manner of Augustine, with his insight into the present and the possi- 
bilities of the future, with his belief in God and truth, the infinite 
adaptability and comprehensiveness, imperial authority and pOTvaaive ^ 
spirit of Religion. He would have ^ejzed the new ideas, translated them 
into their Christian Equivalents, realizing, elevating, vivifying, orga- 
nizing^hem by the act of translation. He •vould have found that 
every attempt to find law and order in Nature, to discover method 
and progress. in creation, without leap or gap, violence or interference, 
whether with Hegel by the, evolution of the transcendental idea, or, 
what, was indeed only the empirical side of the other, with Darwin, 
by the gradation and blending of genera and species, was ho attetnpt 
to expel God from Natnre, but only to make Nature more perfeptly 
express Him, and be more wholly His. He would have welcomed 
evejfy endeavour to read anew tlie past of man, to find law m it, the 
affinities of thought and custom and belief, as evidence that tneii 
were at last awakening to the truth that the race was a vast whole. 
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a mighty organism^ whose parts lived in and through each other, and 
were bound Im) live each for the other and all for the Avhole ; and an 
organism winch lived and grew not simply by intercourse and con- 
flict with its environment, but under the reign and for the ends 
of a universal Bcason, an omnipresent Providence. He would have 
seen in the ambition for freedom, for more and better distributed 
wealth, for a more perfect state, a society where the hated inequali- 
ties of the past had ceased, and a true human brotherhood was 
realized, an ambition inspired by Christ, the direct fruit of His humane 
and beneficent spirit; and he would have hailed the love, which was even 
becoming a worship of humanity, as pr(fof»that the first principles of 
the kingdom of God^^ were at last beginning to be understood. And 
this relation to the new thought would have determined his. apology. 
It would not have evoked the authority of a Church that, whatever 
its claims, had proved its impotence by the inexorable process of 
history in the indubitable language of fact, but it would have said : — 
This awakening is of God, and must be accepted as His, not dealt 
with as the deviPs. These new ideas of order in Nature and his- 
tory, of social justice and human rights, those ambitions ^ Liberalism^ 
so ill-expresses, and Socialism so badly embodies and fails to realize 
— are all of Christ ; they mean that men arc getting ready to under- 
stand the idea of His Kingdom. It comprehends, for it created these 
new ideas ; into its language they must be translated, that they may 
find their most perfect forms, live in the organism and possess the 
energy that will enable them to do their work. The progress of 
man and the Church of God arc two kindred things ; all true know- 
ledge is knowledge of truth, and truth is holy ; to know it is to be 
made better, moi’e like what God meant man to be. Let knowledge 
grow — whatever truth science discovers religion blesses an^ appro- 
priates ; let research, wliether as physical investigation or historical 
criticism, pursue her quest ; for love of truth is love of God, and 
the more we find of it the more wc know of Him.” 

• 3, What has just been said is meant to indicate what would have been 
the attitude of a really constructive, Christian thinker in face of the 
new and nascent thought. He would have recognized as Christian, 
and claimed for Christianity, the new spirit, with all its nobler truths, 
ideals, aims. What belongs of right to the Christian Eeligion ought 
to be incorporated with it ; what is so incorporated can never become 
a facile and deadly weapon in the bands of the enemy.* But Dr. 
Newman's attitude was precisely the opposite. Change was in the 
air ; he felt it, feared it, hated it. He idealized the past, he disliked 
the present, aud be trembled for the future. His ouly hope was in 
a return to the past, and to a past which had n^ver been save in the 

imagiliatiOtt of tho romancer. What he hated and resisted he did 
not take the trouble to understand. He was in this respect a con- 
spicuous contrast to his friends, Hugh James Bose and Dr. Pusey, 
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especially the latter, whOj in his memoral^le, though, unhappily, after- 
wards recalled, reply to the famous sermons of the former against 
German Rationalism, showed thorough knowledge of the older Con- 
tinental criticism, as well as the chivalry that could dare to speak the 
truth concerning it. But one seeks in vain in Newman^s early 
writings — poems, essays, articles, pamphlets, tracts — for any sign or 
phrase indicative of real comprehension of the forces he opposed. 
He does not comprehend their real nature or drift, what reasons 
they have for their being, what good they have in them, what truth, 
what wrongs to redress, what rights to achieve ; he only feels that 
they are inimical to his ideatt. There is no evidence that he ever 
tried to place himself in the position of the philosophical radical, or 
the rational critic, or the constructive socialist, or the absolute 
idealist, and look at his and their questions through their eyes and 
from their standpoint. <»IIe hated them and their works too utterly 
to attempt to do so — perliaps he was haunted by a great doubt as to 
what migh^happen if he did ; but the result was, lie resisted he knew 
not what, and knew nojt how to resist it. As a simple matter of fact, 
he resisted it in the least effectual way. He emphasized the Church 
idea, the historical continuity, sanctity, authority, rights, prerogatives 
and powers of the organized Society or body which called itself here 
the Anglican, there the Catholic Church. The idea grew on hi:n ; 
the more he claimed for the Church, the more he had to claim ; the 
more he set it in opposition to the movement and tendencies of 
living thought, the more absolute and divine he had to make its 
authority. The logic of the situation was inexorable, — if the Church 
alone could save man from the spirit embodied in Liberalism, 
then it must be a divine and infallible Church, the vicar and voice of 
God on earth. But the logic of the situation was one, and the logic 
of history another, and tragically different. In the past Catholic 
authority had bent like the rush in the river before the stream and 
tendency of thought ; if it had had divine rights it had been with- 
out divine wisdom ; men and countries it had owned it had b'eerf 
unable to hold, and for centuries, the noblest life, the best minds, the 
highest and purest Jiteratures of Europe had stood outside its pale. 

what had been was to be, Newman wgnt to Rome, and carried 
with him, or drew after him, men who accepted his principles, but 
the Liberalism ” he hated went its way, all the mightier and more 
victorious for the kind of barrier he had tried to build against 
it. He succeeded wonderfully in making Roman Catholics of 
Anglicans, but he failed in the apologetic that saves the infidel, and 
baptizes the spirit of u rational and revolutionary age into the faith 

of Christ. 

A, M. Faibsaib^t. 


(To le continwd.) 
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rpiIE condition of the Scotch crofters has* been thrice the subject 
JL of official investigation within the last half-century, but it 
remains essentially as unsatisfactory as ever. The picture drawn by 
the Napier Commission in the careful and liberal report they have 
recently issued answers, feature for feature, almost to the pictures drawn 
by the Emigration Commissioners in 1841 and by Sir John McNeill 
in 1852. There is the same black record of contracted holdings, 
insufficient employment, miserable dwellings, insecure tenure, 
eviction, and, still more, dread of eviction ; here excessive rfents, 
there deprivation of pasture ; everywhere deterioration of agri- 
culture, exhaustion of the soil, and periodical destitution. Some 
of the deeper shadows indeed have grown fainter. * Destitu- 
tion, for example, has never within the last thirty years been 
so acute as it often used to be ; there is no word now of whole 
countrysides keeping themselves in life by, gathering limpets and 
sea-ware; but still the distress was sufficiently severe during the* 
winter before the Commissioners^ visit to call for advances from the 
proprietors and considerable contributions fron. {he charitable public. 

The dwellings of the people, too, are stated to have improved here 
and there, but they remain as a general rule so utterly vile through- 
out the whole wide region of the inquiry, except Caithness and 
Orkney,' that the Commissioners declare that such houses would 
imply "the moral and physical degradation^^ of their inhabitants 
if they were found elsewheroj though they are suffered here with 
complete self-respect on the part of the tenants who live in them,, 
Wld~wliat often strikes a stranger as more puzzling still — with 
equally complete self-respect on the part of the proprietors who take 
rent for them. The proprietors do not build better housesj because 

TOl- XL?U. , o 
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the rent of the small crofts would not warrant the expense, and the 
crofters •themselves, who would no doubt, one after another, build 
better houses for their own comfort if they had an assured tenure of 
them, cannot be expected to do so while they may be gect^d from them 
at six months' notice without compensation, or merely proVoJee a rise 
of rent by their enterprise. The Chamberlain of Lewis will have us 
believe that the people prefer living in those black houses"/' with 
the dunghill in the centre and without either window or chimney, 
because he has known a case of one family that got a white 
house with a partition between the cattle-stalls and the human 
dweHing, and the first thing* they did was to break through the 
partition and shut up the separate door for the cattle. Others will 
have us believe that the prevailing insecurity of tenure is no obstacle 
to the people building better dwellings, because they have known 
cases ot crofters who, greatly daring, built slate-roofed cottages at 
their own cost and risked ejection. But there was a great mass of 
testimony taken before the Commission on this subject, and the 
evidence is really overwhelming that the crofters would more 
generally improve their dwellings if they felt themselves secure 
against eviction. Wherever sufficient assurance to that effect has 
been ^iven them — or, what is tantamount to the same thing, assurance 
of adequate compensation in case of disturbance — they are seta 
setting themselves very promptly and generally to the erection of 
more decent and habitable dwellings. Such an assurance was given, 
for example, on the estate of Torridon, and Mr. Darroch, the pro* 
prietor, states tliat it is assuring to see how they are gradually 
improving, one following another. Nine improved houses have been 
built on my conditions, and many more are in course of erection." 
Por want, of this simple security, then, which would practically cost 
the landlords nothing but a slight restraint on their absolute power 
of eviction, most part of the Celtic peasantry of Scotland are 
housed in hovels that no stranger looks on without a thought of 
shame. 

Work, again, is less scarce among the crofters now than it was 
thirty or forty yeanr ago, for the fishing has grown largely since 
t^ ; but still very few of them possess boj^ts or nets of their own, 
and even the boats' these few possess arc generally too small for the 
present requirements of the industry, so that there has not arisen as 
yet any class of independept fishermen living by the sea alone. The 
entire population are really labourers who migrate for three months 
every year to work for fishermen* elsewhere, who bring home with 
them from £15 to £23 a year from such'labour, but who require to 
^ Hw A cm to furnish the rest of their maintenance. An4, while no 
^ of independent fishermen has grown up, the old ^elass of 
indepnndent peasants, needing no resource but their farms, has more 
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aixd more completely vanished. Eviction and deprivation of pasture 
have dpnb ^Hieir >wprk, and what they have left undone, the fear of 
eviction la fa^t completing. The descriptions given of the agriculture 
of the people *a^e most pitiable to read. In the management of 
stock the^ croftd?rs are improving, and have an eye to improvement. 
It is mentioned everywhere that they lay out money on better bulls, 
and that on the club farms their sheep fetch as high a price as those 
of the large farmers. But their husbandry has gone from bad to 
worse, and is now heartless, slovenly, unskilful, unproductive to the 
last degree. The worst cases of exhaustion of the soil brought 
before Sir John McNeill were from certain parts of Skye, where the 
land was said to yield no more than the seed sown, or at most two 
seeds ; but we are now told of districts in that island that often give 
back only a third of the seed, and where the mills have gone out of 
use because for years the people have had no corn of their own 
growing that was wortli turning into meal. Their fields arc ill- 
drained and ill-fenccd, they observe no prbper rotation of crops, they 
do not use enough of manure, and in a cliraafte where early sowing 
is imperative, if crops are to ripen, they sow later than ever. Of 
modern agriculture they have manifestly still to learn the very letters. 
The late Sir Robert Peel, whose clear economic insight perceived that 
a few simple lessons in good husbandry might carry those small people 
the whole way from indigence to comfort, wrote to Dr. Mackenzie of 
Eileanach after the Highland destitution of 1846 : — Surely there is 
public spirit enough among the great land proprietors of Scotland, 
and enough of sympathy with the position of their crofter tenants, 
to induce them to combine for the purpose of procuring this means 
of instruction in the first rudiments of agriculture, which I concur 
with you in thinking would be most useful to all parties; to the 
crofters, to the landlords, and the public.” Had this been done 
there would probably have been no crofter question to-day, but 
nothing of the kind has ever been undertaken. Sir A. Matheson, 

• it is true, sent some young, crofters to the South to learn the 
management of stock, and then gave them and certain other picked 
tenants fair-sized holdings on lease, and the*i.:oalt is the thriving 
club farms of Ardross. Lord Lovat did still better. He brought a 
farmer from Aberdeen to teach his crofters their business, showing 
them even how to handle a spade ; and that instruction, •backed by 
an improving lease, and the personal iutarest of the landlord, has 
been crowned by the creation of a body of 500 independent and 
substantial peasantry who have doubled the rental of the estate by 
the improvements they have made. What was done there might be 
done elsewhere, but so far & as we can judge from the evidence of the 
recent Cominission it seems never to have been thought of, and on 
one estate, where ;a slight movement in4his direction had at one time 

o 2 
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been made> the very tradition of it has been forgotten. An old 
factor dn the Macdonald property stated to Sir John McNeill that 
be had got good results from appointing an inspector of improve- 
ments to guide the people into better ways ; but the experiment was 
only three years in operation when it had to be abandoned in con- 
sequence of the potato famine. The potato famine is happily long 
past, but the experiment has never been resumed, and the present 
factor, who is also factor on most of the other large properties of 
the island, has never so much as heard of the idea, and can only 
think that perhaps it may be worth trying. 

The crofters have been left to shift as best they might. Other 
tenants have been generously assisted in their improvements by the 
proprietors, but the Commissioners have found singularly little 
evidence of any assistance, pecuniary or other, being rendered by 
proprietors for the direOt benefit and improvement of crofts. On 
the Sutherland property, indeed, a small sum of money is set apart 
for this purpose every year, but the principle adopted on most High- 
land estates, as was explained by Lord Macdonald's factor, is to lay 
nothing out for the, crofters' advantage, but, as a compensation, to 
keep their rents a little below the competition maximum. And this 
seems to be very generally the case. Of course there are estates, 
like Clyth, for example, where a system of rack-renting worse than 
Irish has prevailed, and there are others, like the estate of Kilmuir, 
at present so much before the public, where successive rises of a very 
burdensome nature appear to have been imposed, and there are 
many where no adequate reduction was made when hill pasture was 
taken away ; but, as a rule, Highland crofts are not rented at their 
full competitive value. The only large Highland property where crofts 
are avowedly let at competition rents is the property of the Duke of 
Argyll,* but the crofters receive as little assistance there as elsewhere. 
Taking one estate with another, it may be laid down that throughout 
the Highlands the large farms are managed on the English system, but 
the crofts on the Irish, and, latterly at any rate, without any of the Irish 
customary security. The crofter bclongs,^^ say the Commissioners, 

to that class of tenants who have received the smallest share of 
]^prietary favour or benefaction, and who Are, by virtue of power, 
position, or covenants, least protected against inconsiderate treatment.'' 
In fact, Highland land management has for nearly a century been 

* 1 make this Btatement on the explicit testimony of the Chamberlain of Argyll 
before the Commission, but it is fair to say that the Duke of Argyll m his recent 
speech in the House of Lords made an ^equally explicit statement to the opposite 
effect, but without taking any notice of the oonilicting evidence given by bia factor, 
JliCdit people must have read the factor’s statement with surprise, but at the same time. 

bd taken as an authority of the first order regarduig the rule he hfti hiiAself 
observed in letting crofts ; and therefore, in the absence of mote precise 
09q;hlaxiltt!ons, one can only conclude that this is another instance of the evil inevitably 
ftt^ding factorial rule, that the factor interprets the landlord’s interest in a mUch 
narrower and less liberal spirit than the landlord himself really desires. 
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not only indifferent but really adverse to crofter development. It 
has never Been able to believe in the possibility of making serious 
and profitable agriculturists of crofters ; while, on the other hand, 
it has had the most certain knowledge that the neighbourhood 
of crofters detracted considerably from the letting value of sheep- 
farms, and still more of sporting moors. Crofters, it was alleged, 
would persist in trespassing and disturbing game, and their sheep 
would stray and infect the large farmers^ sheep with the scab, so that 
to keep them off necessitated extensive fencing and additional hands. 
To save the large farmers from this expense, crofters are, on some 
estates in Skye, not allowed to keep sheep at all, and no reduction 
of the crofters’ rents seems to be thought necessary in conse- 
quence of the restriction, although the factor admits that it 
cripples them, and that the reduction would have been balanced by 
the higher rent the large farmer would be enabled to pay. Where 
the mere toleration of crofters is thus considered to be ^ in itself an 
expense, any positive encouragement of them was not tS be looked 
for, and to this day the favourite policy oJ the Highland factors 
seems to be (more than one of them actually stated so to the Com- 
missioners) a wholesale emigration of at least half the population. 

Now, while for these reasons nothing has been done for the crofters, 
they arc not even allowed the conditions on which It is fairly possible 
to sit in peace and do something for themselves, and that is the 
burden of their present complaint. They have no security from 
eviction, from arbitrary rises of rent, from confiscation of their 
improvements, if they were tjjp proceed to make any. They do pay 
some attention (the factors admit it) to the improvement of their 
stock, which cannot be confiscated ; but they build no comfortable 
cottages, and lay down no expensive draining, which they might lose 
without recompense by arbitrary ejectment. The Commissioners 
doubt the reality of the dread of eviction that was expressed so 
o generally by the crofters. They think it merely a sort of afterplay 

the profound impression left on the Highland mind by the noto- 
rious clearances of the past. And it is true thjt evictions have not 
been common in recent years, but one ^fiannot read the evidence 
taken before this Commission, or the evidence formerly taken by 
Sir John McNeill, without feeling that the threat of eviction is 
used in the everyday practical administration of a Hi^land estate 
in a way it is not used elsewhere, and* that it plays not only a 
real but a mighty part among the daily cares of the crofter 
tenantiy. It is the hangman's whip by which factors rule. 
One of their most common resources seems to be to add a pound 
to tlje rent for any infraction of their behests, but by fai^ their 
trustiest weapon is a notice of removal. Between the years 1840 
and 1883 there were ^,960 notices of removal taken out in Skye 
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alone^.and the factor on moat of the estates of the island explains 
their remarkable frequency by saying that it, is .the habit to issue a 
notice of removal for an arrear of rent, for which a cow or a sheep 
would be distrained else where^ because there is some little difficulty 
in identifying the cattle of the several tenants in a common pastur- 
age. Then in all questions about game and trespass, about keeping 
sheep, or horses, or dogs, or harbouring persons of objectionable 
opinions, or about any other vexatious restrictions which the ieistate 
management chooses from time to . time to impose, the threat of 
eviction is always relied on as^the most effective asserter of discipline. 
How dearly this weapon is prized, and how keenly it is clutched, the 
Commissioners had an excellent opportunity of witnessing for them- 
selves at the very outset of their inquiry, in the singular and pro- 
tracted resistance given by the principal factor in Skye to the request 
of the Chairman that witnesses should be promised immunity from 
disturbance for anything they might state to the Commissioners. At 
every successive refusal, with its emphatic repetition of We expect 
them to tdl the truth and nothing but the truth, we see the whip 
held up before the people, and hear the very cracking of the thong. 
A discipline of this sort, continued day after day and year after 
year, might very well be capable of producing that change in the 
character of the people which is described by a very competent 
witness, Mr. Macdonell of Morar, who states that they have lost 
the spirit and independence that, in his recollection, characterized 
their grandfathers, and entertain a fear and awe of their proprietors 
which no previous generation exhibited.’^ And when driven to ex- 
tremities it is equally capable of provokfeg such a spirit of revolt and 
excessive defiance as is manifested in^ some quarters now. But however 
that may be, the discipline is quite real and serious enough to justify the 
croftewi^ own complaint, that they are prevented, by want of confidence 
in the durability of their tenure, from exerting themselves as they 
otherwise would do for the improvement of their economic condition. 
The factors always plead that it is essential to retain the power of 

eviction in order to drill the people into good husbandry,, and if - that 
purpose were really'*accomplished by it the plea would -not -be un- 
i^sonable ; but that is the one» purpose for whieh it is never used, or 
if it is used, it has been for generations so manifestly ineffectual as 
to afford a strong presumption in favour of a change of policy. They 
also allege— and the statement was repeated in the House of Lords 
.by the Duke of Argyll— that the Mople will npt, accept leases, but the 
balance of testimony before the .Commission is decidedly the other 
although, expression was certainly given repeatiadly. to: a 
lease, the curious thing about, that feeling 
that, it was generally found on examination aprins 
theidea that they were more liable to be evicted at the. end of the 
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stated period of a lease than under yearly tenancy. In other words, 
it sprang from the very fear of eviction^ which the Commissioners 
think to be unreal and irrational, but which is grounded on the 
belief — which the very unpatemal form of landlord government 
they have been subject to for the last hundred years has surely given 
reason enough to entertain — that their presence is no longer desired 
in the country of their birth. 

From this account of the situation, it is manifest that we are here 
in presence of a very complex problem, though certain broad lines 
of remedial action are written on tfee very face of the facts. ^ The 
Emigration Commissioners and Sir John McNeill had no remedy to 
propose except emigration on an extensive scale; and the present 
Commissioners, though they have many other proposals to make besides 
that, still look on a large emigration as being absolutely indispensable 
to any satisfactory solution of the problem. They enter upon no 
details, but one may gather from the calculations they make that 
their idea is this, that half the people might find exclusive — or practi- 
cally exclusive — support in fishing ; that a si?cth more might be raised 
to the position of small independent farmers ; and that the remain- 
ing third ought to emigrate for the relief of the rest. They say 
1;hat there is no need for emigration from the Southern Hebrides 
(though there was as much destitution comparatively in the Southern 
as in the Northern), and they consequently limit their proposal to 
Skye, the Long Island, and certain parts of the west coast of Suther- 
land and Ross, or to a population, all told, of 81,536 souls. One-third 
of these would be some 27,000 people, or 5,400 families, and these 
the Commissioners would send abroad on State loans. Now, of 
course, in a part of the country where the average size of the 
family is comparatively high, and the available work cortiparatively 
scanty, an habitual, and not inconsiderable, emigration is certainly 
required. And among mountain peoples, as we observe in Switzer- 
land and Italy, nothing proves a better inducement to emigration 

than the cxisteucc of smaU, comfortable holdings and freeholds at 

home, which they might hope one day to come back and purchase ; 
and for the multiplication of which the Commissioners recommend 
some slight — ^too slighc — facilities. Once they had gone they might 
prefer to remain, but the hope ,of returning — which enters largely 
into middle-class emigration — would prove an inducement to go ; 
and the actual return would keep up the communications and the 
incentives on which a habitual epaigration rests. 

But nny >suoh wholesale and exceptional scheme of emigration as the 
Commissioners seem to contemplate is at present both unnecessary 
and impracti^hle. It is iiflpracticable because the people, as the 
Commissioners themselves admit, are entirely against going, and seem 
disposed to resent the very suggestion as a conclusive evidence of 
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the landlord’s inveterate design to get rid of them, and to continue 
the policy, which the crofters think so unnatural, of exterminating 
men and preserving vermin/’ But even if the people were willing to 
emigrate, a large emigration scheme was never more needless than 
it is at this moment^ wlien the fishing is prosperous and growings 
and the large sheep-farm system is struck with death. The over- 
crowding of the Northern Hebrides may easily be misconceived. In 
1841, the population of Lewis was only 17,504; but Mr. Knox, 
Chamberlain at the time, came before the Emigration Commissioners 
in that year with the declarat^n that to relieve the congestion of 
the island, an emigration of at least 6,000 or 7,000 people — 
that is, of more than a third of the inhabitants — was absolutely 
necessary. The population of Lewis is now 25,487 — more than 
twice, nearly thrice, as many as Mr. Knox thought the island 
capable of supporting — and yet if they are no better off, they are 
certainly no' worse oft‘ than they were then. And the explanation is 
not far to seek. The people are fishermen, and the fishing in the North 
of Scotland has undergone extensive development in the interval; 
and if it goes on growing at the same rate, there is no reason 
why Lewis f should not accommodate as many people again, and 
nobody be any the worse. The Commissioners base their plea for the 
necessity of emigration on a long and most superfluous calculation 
to show that if all Skye and Lewis were parted among their inhabi- 
tants, there would not be laud enough to furnish every family with 
the amount necessary for its maintenance ; and no doubt they shall 
be answered — and answered most conclusively on their own lines — 
that if they threw Sutherland and Boss into their sum, and supposed 
a migration of people from Lewis to Boss, as they supposed a 
migration of people from one parish in Lewis to another, there would 
then be plenty of land, and to spare, for all comers. But calcula- 
tions of that character are beside thd question, and merely so much 
good arithmetic thrown ^way. They mistake the actual situation. 
The crofters are not — nor as a body do they wish to be made — inde- 
pendent farmers. Some of them, no doubt, wish to be so— and by 
all means let them" have the chance — but the great bulk of the 
p^i|>le do not seem disposed to give up the fishing. Tastes differ, 
even among crofters. And wo have witnesses in this report telling 
us of certain districts of Lewis which they consider to be more 
Norse, ^here the people are anuch fonder of the sea than of the land, 

aod certain other districts ^vhich thef consider more Celtic, where 
the people are fonder of the land t£an of the sea ; we here , other 
witnesses cemplaining tliat in their part of the country the.people 
will endnre any toil and hardship adoat, hut cannot be peftnaded to 
tonch- piclt or spade ; we have crofter witnesses saying that what 
th^ .'Vai^t is to have large crofts for fanners and small crofta for 
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fishermen ; and wc have the Commissioners themselves stating that 
generally, though by no means invariably, the people actually 
engaged in crofting and fishing are in favour of the combined occu- 
pations," although "the weight of external evidence seemed in favour 
of separating the tyro callings." They draw at present, as the Cora- 
missioners correctly state, more of their income from the sea than 
from the land ; mysterious mention is often made in the evidence of 
the crofters^ deposits in the Highland banks, but it is never made 
without it being added that the money was won by fishing and not 
by crofting. The crofters have no id^a,, therefore, of abandoning 
so lucrative a pursuit, and we are not surprised that Mr, Munro 
Ferguson, M.P., was told lately by the people of some of the Lewis 
townships he visited, that " they made more by fishing than by 
farming, and if they only had a pier they would be all right.^* 

Now, the fishing— I speak here mainly of the herring fishing — 
is no longer the uncertain and precarious business it used to be in 
the old days when it was pursued only in-shore. Pish Vere then 
supposed to be very migratory and capricious* in their habits, and 
fishing.grounds that were to-day well stocked might to-morrow be 
found abandoned. Under such circumstances, it might be a doubtful 
exgpriment to increase the dependence of a whole community on 
such an uncertain support. But the olf- shore fishing-grounds that 
are now resorted to are less inconstant, and, in fact, are generally 
believed by competent authorities to be capable of yielding steady 
supplies of fish almost at any time there is weather to reach them. 
The Highland fishery is thus a resource that is not now likely to 
fail. But, still better, it is one that is susceptible of immense 
development, if it were only furnished with suitable harbours, and, 
above all, were once connected with the home markets.* What 
really retards it most at present arc the high rates charged for 
transmission by railway to the large English towns, and if that 
obstacle were removed, the industry would »eally burst into great 
proportions. The.fishing-grQund is pi'actically exhausiless, and the 
market — with its millions of consumers — ought to be one of the 
best. Scotch herrings ought to be sold fresh iu the English towns for 
3d. to 6d. a dozen, but this price is simply doubled by the railway 
charges. A barrel of herrings can be sent by steamer to Baltic 
lK)rts for eighteenpence, but it costs more than twenty shillings by 
rail to Manchester, Birmingham, and London. Mr, Bruce^ the 
Chairman of the Highland Railway^ said lately that the present rate 
of £4i and £4^ 10^. the ton for carrying fr^sh fish by passenger 
train from Strome Perry, Stornoway, and Wick to the English 
markets could not be considered excessive, because it w:as no more 
than Jd. the lb;; but though Jd. the lb. is hot a serious charge on 
salmon, or even cod, ^d. the lb, is positively prohibitory on herrings. 
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It exactly doubles the price of the poor man’s fish/ and that is really 
the only reason why Scotch herrings go so entirely abroad and never 
reach the vast body of consumers at home. In fixing railway rates, 
attention ought to be paid to these differences in the value of 
diflerent kinds of goods, and also to the specially great increase of 
traffic which, as Mr. Bruce admits, is to be expected from the 
Highland herring fishery. A reduction to the present rate of transit 
by goods trains, or even lower, would not be considered unreasonable, 
and, anyhow, such a reduction is the reform that is at present most 
indispensable for the developpient of the Highland fisheries, and it 
would confer equal benefit on the crofters of the Hebrides and the 
working millions of our large cities. 

Now, not for the moment to speak of the agricultural changes 
that seem to “be imminent, it is surely idle to talk of a necessity for 
exceptional and extensive emigration at the public expense for a class 
of people who arc actively engaged in an industry capable of so 
great devefbpment, if an obstacle, which can only at best be regarded 
as temporaiy in its ‘ nature, were to be seasonably removed. The 
wealth of the Minch is as well worth cultivating as that of Manitoba, 
and pjs likely to be remunerative. The Commissioners are not blind 
to the importance of the fisheries for the Highlands, and recomu^end 
a considerable public expenditure for erecting the necessary piers 
and harbours, and for providing fishermen with boats and nets on 
State credit. The recommendations as to piers and harbours ought 
to be most favourably entertained, because these works will be of 
great public advantage, and they are not likely to bo built by local 
capital. Sir James Matheson was one of the richest and most 
generous landlords, but an old factor of his stated to the Commission 
that he •never could get Sir James to expend a farthing on local 
harbours, or to give any other answer but Let the curers do that/' 
and as the curers may be in Stornoway this year and Barra the 
next, they will not incur the cost. As to the suggestion of giving 
loans to fishermen, what is really wanted is not tk temporary but a 
permanent provision for that purpose. Most Scotch fishermen who 
have boats now have been assisted to purchase them by loans, usually 
?%iveu by curers, who charge interest for the accommodation, and 

obtain the fish besides at a less rate than they should pay to fisher* 
men who were free of debt. Wherever any provision exists for 
supplying such loans to ^shermen, great benefit accrues, as ia now 
being shown by Lady Burdett Cqutts at Cape Clear^ although she 
ad^ts the most objectionable principle of charging no interest ; and 
the experiences of the Irish Reproductive Loan Fund for the last eight 
years show that the loans and interest are both paid up with fair punc* 
toalityw Something more and better than either of these schemes is 
needed and that is an institution of popular credit like the Schulze 
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Delitzsch People^s Banks. Just as the trades union is the ameliorative 
agency for the modern wage labourer, who has no capital and needs 
none for his work, so the People^s Bank is the ameliorative agency 
for small working farmers and* tradesmen and fishermen who want 
a little capital to work upon. In Germany, Austria, and Italy these 
banks have become one of the most"remarkable social growths of the 
century ; they are founded and managed and kept financially sound 
without difficulty, and have proved of the highest advantage to the 
classes .who use them. They are exactly adapted to communities 
like our Highland crofters and fisherm^n,^ who need credit in their 
business, and who, it appears from the report of the Commission, 
make at present a large use of accommodation bills, on which they 
pay not only the bank discount, but also a high interest to the 
sureties for their names. The money to set them going might be 
found in petty contributions month by month from the crofters 
themselves, or in those deposits of crofters in Highland banks of which 
the Commission heard so much — jK200,boO in Portree* alone was 
mentioned by a late factor for Lord Macdondld — and in loans from 
private people outside, such as Schulze Delitzsch found no difficulty 
in procuring on the strength of the joint liability of the members of 
tljp bank and the promise of a slightly higher interest than savings 
banks allow. 

The Commissioners^ proposals of land reform, violent as some of 
them will seem, arc still very inadequate. The crofters ask for more 
land and better tenure. The agitation for better conditions of tenure 
is in no sense peculiar to the Highlands, and asks nothing that will 
not in all probability be presently demanded by agriculturists else- 
where and granted with advantage to every interest concerned. Fair 
rents fixed for stated periods by independent arbitration or By a land 
court, security from disturbance during these periods, compensation 
for improvements unexhausted at their expiry — these arc the uniform 
, demands of the crofters from Mull to Unst. They are accused of having 
been schooled into making these demands, but if so, the case with 
which they have learnt the lesson shows how closely it answered their 
needs. But they had no use to learn such a L^son ; it was already 
"Written among the traditions they clove most to. It was substantially 
just the tenure that was customary in the Highlands in the good 
old times of their grandfathers. Sir John McNeill describes that 
customary tenure as including the determination of rents by inde- 
pendent valuation for stated peripds,i^ immunity from a rise during 
the intervals, security from eviction except fgr personal delinquency 
or nonvp^yiQQent of rent, virtually hereditary occupation, and finally 
the attachment, as a matter of course, to all arable holdings of a cor- 
responding extent of hill grazing. Cdnipensation was a thing 
unknown in the Highlands it is unknown still ; the Commissioners 
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say, “ We have failed to find any liberal system of compensation 
in existence in the Highlands ; " but barring this one important point, 
the conditions now asked by the crofters are in their essence identical 
with the conditions spontaneously conceded to their ancestors. And 
to do them justice, the Highland proprietors have, at the recent 
meeting in Inverness, entirely admitted the reasonableness of the 
crofters* demands, and agreed to offer very considerable concessions — 
leases of 19 to 30 years, revised rents, and compensation for per- 
manent improvements. The offer, however, is to be limited to .tenants 
not in arrear, a small ^ilass among crofters, and is to remain 

entirely in the discretion of the proprietors. This, of course, will 
not satisfy. The crofters ask for better conditions, not as con- 
cessions tliat may be taken back, but as a recognized tenant- 
right which they can fisscrt before an independant tribunal, and 
probably nothing short of this will ultimately satisfy in the 

Highlands or in the Lowlands either. For the question is 

not a mcAly Highland question. A committee of the Scottish 

Farmers* Alliance, which was sent over to Ireland to investigate 
into the character of the Irish Land Act, found that Act working 
so beneficially wherever they went, that they have returned and 
recommended an immediate agitation for the introduction of a 
measure for Scotland on the same general lines, and the Alliance 
has adopted their recommendation. The only drawback to such 
a measure — its tendency to lessen the landlord's expenditure on 
his estate — is one the crofters, at any rate, have no occasion to 
feel, for, as the Commissioners state, Highland landlords, generous 
as has been their expenditure for other purposes, have very rarely 
spent a farthing for the direct advantage of the crofters. 

The Commissioners^ device for providing security of tenure is an 
improving lease, which may be claimed as a right before the Sheriff, 

vliicli gives ocqupatioQ for thirty years at a rent fixed hy independent 

arbitration, which imposes specific obligations to make improvements, 
but offers reasonable compensation at t*he termiuatioii of the tenancy, 
and which may be relinquished any Whitsunday during its currency, 
but cannot be assigned by the occupier. To this proposal, so far 
'^s it goes, there can be no serious objection', but it is to be confined 
exclusively to occupiers who pay £6 or more of rent, and scarce one- 
eighth of the crofters pay that amount. The remaining seven- 
eighths are gravely reconfmended, for protection against arbitrary 
eviction and rack-renting, to the humanity of landlords and public 
opinion!" The Commissioners are unusually decided~they are 
vehement even^ — in their refusal to the lesser crofters of benefits 
of i^mity. They say — 

" To invest the most humble and helpless class of agricultural tenants with 
immunities and rights which ought to go hand in hand with the expansive 
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improvement of the dwelling and the soil, would tend to fix them in a condition 
from which they ought to be resolutely though 'gently withdrawn. These 
people ought either to pass jis crofters to a holding of a higher value, or take 
their position among the others as labourers, mechanics, or fishermen, with u 
cottage and an allotment, or migrate to other seats of labour here or emigrate 
to other countries.” 

And again — 

“We have no hesitation in affirming that to grant at this moment to the 
whole mass of small tenants in the Highlands and Islands fixity of tenure in 
their holdings, uncontrolled management of these holdings and free sale of 
tenant-right, goodwill, and improvements, would be to perpetuate social evils 
of a dangerous character. It would in some .districts simply accelerate the 
subdivision and exhaustion of the soil, promote a reckless increase of the 
2)opulation, aggravate the indigenous squalor and lethargy which too much 
abound already, and multiply the contingencies of destitution and famine 
which even now occur from time to time, and are ever im2>ending.’' 

A six-pounder’s meat, it seems, is a founpounder^s -poison, and a 
system of durable tenure which is to carry a fisherman with a big 
croft on to fortune is to force a fisherman with a small 4^roft — i.e., a 
croft he is better able to manage efficiently along with his fishing — 
to social wreck. And more inconsistently still, people who arc 
believed to be so capable of self-government that they are to be 
created into a recognised village community, with a right to obtain 
mijre laud, are declared in almost the same breath to be utterly 
incapable of managing the holdings that they already possess. The 
reasons given for this strange step do not make it more rational. The 

indigenous squalor and lethargy’^ of ‘the people are really, on the best 
testimony given to the Commission itself, the fruit of that very in- 
security which the Commission invokes to remedy it, for, observe, 
there is this admitted and most puzzling perversity about the crofters^ 
indolence, that it is exhibited nowhere — neither in fishing npr navvy 
labour, nor anywhere else — except in work on their own crofts, and 
the cause must therefore be rationally looked for in the discouraging 

conditions of that specific kind of work rather than in the nature of the 
Vorker.* And as for subdivision, that will surely be mucli better 
checked under the definite provisions of a lease or a judicial tenure than 
without them. Indeed, without them it is not ohe<^ked at all — we have 
a century^s experience that. And here it is right to say that it 
would be most unjust to lay all the subdivision that has occurred 
at the crofters^ door. Much of it was caused, as was shown before 

* A strong confirmation of this has just been supplied by Professor Ramsay in his 
article iis Macmillan on the Highland Crofters in Canada. After speaking of their 

rnertiam Scotland, ho adds : “ But all this fiftems to disappear in Canada They 

wore all sanguine as to their future, energetic in their arrangements, and were eagerly 
. and using means of which they had no previohs exiierience. It seemed as 

’ had hod its effect upon them, and drawn out the powers 
which too often ho dormant at home.’* These crofters had not been more than a year in 
Caiuda, and the magic of property ” would work the Earn© change on them as 
speeduy at home. The magio of property is merely such a tenure as makes labour 
cheerful by seounng to it the penonanent possession of its own fruits. 
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the CommissioB, by landlords themselves, who in clearing ouib the 
tenants -of one township wedged them in among the tenants of 
another ; but perhaps most of it was due to the operation of an 
ordinary economic force which we sec producing the same results 
among Continental peasant proprietors every day. A new manufac- 
ture is brought to their door, and its ready money is sweet, 
and dispenses with the need of the old extent of land. In the 
Highlands the new manufacture was kelp, and while it throve it 
suited landlords and tenants alike that holdings should be sub- 
divided. It is most important that peasant holdings of a size 
suflScient to keep a family ih trork and maintenance should not be 
subdivided beneath that size, but whether subdivision of labourers' 
holdings is an evil depends entirely on the amount of work to be 
got in the neighbourhood. In Denmark, where the honde is for- 
bidden subdivision bel6w a certain minimum, unlimited sub- 
division is allowed to the housmaend (cottar), and if the Highland 
fishing shoujd grow so much as to entice the crofters deeper into it, 
it is possible it might lead to further subdivision before it led, as it 
has done at Buckie and Loch Fyne, to complete abandonment of 
crofting in favour of the more remunerative occupation. But as 
things at present stand, the Highland fisherman certainly requires a 
fair-sizhd croft, and to do justice to his croft while he has it, he 
requires the same conditions as other agriculturists. 

The demand for more laud, unlike the demand for sounder con- 
ditions of tenure, is one that is local to the Highlands, and that 
asks from the State intervention of a very exceptional character. 
The demand is based on peculiarities in Highland history, such as the 
clearances, which modern public opinion would no more tolerate than 
it would ilaveholding, and the forcible deprivation from townships of 
hill grazings immemorially possessed, which is shown in the evidence to 
have been very common, and has naturally left discontent and distress 
behind it. Now, the proposal to restore these hill grazings, where 
they have been anuexecC to sheep-farms, is frankly admitted by the* 
Duke of Argyll to be a most reasonable proposition," and one he 
would willingly accede to ,- it was stated by various sheep farmers 
that sw|h a loss of pasture would do no injury to their farms beyond 
the mere reduction of their size ; and the crofters declare they are 

willing to pay as much per acre as the larger tenants, and in the 
present situation of sheep farming they are certainly likely to do so. 
The crofters' demand, therefore, involves nothing farther tiian a 
transfer of land from one tenant to* another, and so far from being the 
cotLvulsion which the Mhrquis of Lome seems to think it, it is pro^bly 
the smallest interference with the absolute rights of property that has 
ever 'takem place to remedy social distress that has been seething for 
more than «half a century, that has called three times for oflScial 
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inquiry, and has repeatedly required Government intervention, now by 
money and then by marines. The Commissioners^ proposals, there- 
fore, are less likely to be criticised for the call they make on State 
interference than from general considerations of their efficiency for the 
well-being of the crofters, or of fairness to other parties. concerned, 
and we arc not surprised that this was the course taken even by 
one with such high views of private property as the Duke of Argyll. 
Their proposals are, first, to endow existing townships with a regular 
constitution and a definite right of expansion within certain limits 
— a right to compel landlords to grant as much land from contiguous 
sheep-runs as shall raise the average rent* of the occupants of the 
townships to a year, if the Sheriff is satisfied that the applying 
township is really overcrowded, and that its occupants possess suffi- 
cient capital to stock the new ground ; and, second, with the consent 
of the proprietor, to settle new townships cl^where, with a claim to 
State loans for the requisite buildings, if the Sheriff is satisfied as 
before that the applicants have capital enough to 6tock*nthe place. 
All that can be said for these proposals is that they would probably 
allay the immediate discontent, and perhaps allay it better for the 
time than any other expedient. The township, however, though a 
convenient basis for immediate expansion, is certainly not a model 
industrial organization, because it has no common management. The 
sheep of the careless tenant infect those of the careful one ; the delay 
of the lazy tenant keeps back the work of the diligent, and the interests 
of the many smaller tenants arc often set against those of the few larger. 
And this disunity is exaggerated under the scheme of the Commis- 
sioners, for some of the tenants arc to have the stimulus of a lease, 
and others perhaps the still greater stimulus of a freehold, while the 
rest are to be left in their original helplessness. Devised in. the in- 
terests of stability, the township is wanting in the first conditions of 
stability. It is therefore a question whether tlie ends sought 
would not be better served by some well-considered plan of 
establishing crofters’ club farms, which are more consistent with 
modern conditions, and with the possibility of progressive de- 
velopment, and which have already been sucoei«sfully* established 
in various parts of the Highlands. This is the more worthy 
of consideration because the hour is unusually favourable for 
such a project. The competition of the large sheep-farming system 
— the most fruitful cause of the crofters^ long troubles — is for 
the time out of the way. Sheep-farms are either thrown on the 
owners* hands or let at half their former rents, because the price of 
wool has fallen hopelessly low, and the pastutes have deteriorated 
jtill they cannot carry their old. stock of sheep. There was a good 
deal of puazling about this last point before the Commission. The 
fact was admitted^r-only one witness doubted it, and he did not — but 
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'what could hav^ caused it ? Some thought sheep cropped the grass 
closer than cattle, others that they fertilized it less ; but there is oue 
fact for which, though it was not brought before the Commission, wc 
have good documentary evidence, and which throws much light ou 
the matter, Capt. Henderson states in bis Agriculture of Suther- 
land,’' written at the beginning of this century,.that in 1798 there were 
in that county 49,500 acres under crop and permanent meadow; and in 
1882, as we learn from the agricultural returns, there were only 31,638 
acres. In 84 years, 18,000 acres, or more than a third of the green 
land of the county, has gone back under heather — a curious picture 
to place side by side witB tfie Duke's noble, though unhappily unre- 
munerative, exertions to reclaim heather into green land. An official 
return given by one of his Grace's factors states that the average 
price of reclamation in Sutherland is £31 an acre, so that it would now 
cost the Duke upwards*of £550,000 to undo what sheep-farming has 
done, and to restore the laud again to the by no means advanced 
condition jt was in before the clearances. If these things are so, it is 
plain that the old tenantry were sacrificed to a huge economic blunder, 
and that Mr. Mackenzie of Kintail's remedy of giving the pastures 
long rest from sheep by turning them from farms into deer forests 
is an attempt to cure a great evil by giving it still greater and freer 
play. Under forest, the land would more and more surely go back to 
a state of nature, and landlord and public alike have an interest in 
saying it shall go no further. The true cure is coming to be seen to 
be a return to a more mixed system of farming — pastoral and 
arable, cattle and sheep combined — and to smaller sizes of hohb 
ings. One of the best evidences that large sheep-farms are doomed is 
that large sheep-farmers have begun to condemn them. Mr. T. 
Purves,*an extensive and capable farmer who is no friend to crofters, 
tells the Commission that the present holdings are unmanageably 
large/' that the farmers don't get half the use of the land they 

occupy/’ that " there should be farms from £10 up to £50 or 

£100,'’ and that ^Hhc Duke would , be pursuing a wise policy by 
giving a tenant a hirsel of sheep. Let that be a farm, and so on, or 
divide that •^^erhaps into two farms." So far as the Duke here 
spoken of is concerned (the Duke of Sutherland), he is believed to be 
entirely in favour of such a jilan, and it appears' that Lord Macdonald 
has already, begun it. 

The chief difficulty is^ the want of sufficient capital among the 
small tenants to undertake such a size of farm. The Commissioners 
have no help whatever to offer m this most fundamental difficulty. 
They ask the State fo lend capital to fishermen and to emigrants, 
the personal security of these fishermen and emigrants them-, 
seltes, but they refuse to recommend any such aid to farmers to 
buy stock. Various suggestions, however, have come from other 
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quarters. The Scotsman, for example, thiuks landlords, where they 
have sheep-farms in their own hands, might resort to the old steelbow 
system of tenure, which was not uncommon in the north of Scotland 
fifty years ago, and let land and stock together, on condition that both 
are returned at the end of the lease in as good a state as they were 
received in. The crofters^ credit might be expanded by Mr. Greig's 
proposal to introduce the colonial plan of mortgaging hill stock, and 
it would be still further expanded by the introduction of people's 
banks. It is believed, moreover, that numbers of wealthy sympa- 
thizers with the crofters are not unwillhig*to lend money for crofter 
development, and it has been suggested that a company of such be 
formed, which might, if necessary, obtain advances for the pur- 
pose from the State at a low rate of interest. Such a com- 
pany would be otherwise advantageous a% well. It would find 
itself forced to see to the proper training of the people in 
modern methods of husbandry ; would try ^to get over their objection 
to a pig ; induce them to grow a few vegetables for their own use ; and 
perhaps try the more important points, whether profitable dairy- 
farming might not be more widely introduced, or cheese factories, 
such as have recently grown up in Derbyshire and elsewhere. Of 
coui?se, for this last work the people would have to be taught, but so 
had the Derby folk. Skill, capital, sound tenure, these are the 
three requisites, and of these the greatest is skill, but perhaps the 
most primarily necessary is sound tenure. With skill and good 
tenure, capital may be found, and small farmers will produce more 
and afibrd a higher rent than large ; but without skill and sound 
tenure what can be made of them ? 

John Hae. 
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I T is perhaps difficult for men of middle age to estimate Tennyson 
aright. For we who love poetry were brought up, as it were, at 
his feet, and he cast'the magioofhis fascination over our youth. Wc 
have gone away, wc have travelled in other lands, absorbed in other 
preoccupations, often revolving problems different from those con- 
cerning which wa took counsel with him ; and we hear new voices, 
claiming authority, who aver that our old master has been super- 
seded, that he has no message for a new generation, that his voice is 
no longer a talisman of power. Then we return to the country of our 
early love, and what shall our report be ? Each one must answer 
for himself ; but my report will be entirely loyal to those early and 
dear impressions, I am of those who believe that Tennyson has still 
a message for the world. Men become impatient with hearing Aris- 
tides so often called just, but is that the fault of Aristides ? They 
are impatient also with a reputation, which necessarily is what all great 
reputations must so largely be— the empty echo of living voices from 

blank walls. Now again — not the people, but certain critics-: — 
“ call it but a weed.^^ Yet how strange these fashions in poetry are ! I 
well remember Lord Broughton, Byron^s friend, expressing to me, when 
I was a boy, his astonishment that the bust of Tennyson by Woolner 
should have been thought worthy of a place near that of Lord Byron 
in Trinity College, Cambridge. Lord Byron was a great poet ; but 
Mr. Tennyson, though he had written pretty verses, and so on. For 
one thing, the men of that generation deemed Tennyson terribly 
obscure. In Memoriam,'^ it was held, nobody could possibly under- 
stand. The poet, being original, had to make his own public. Men 
Xiurtured on Scott and Byron could not understand him. Now we 
hear no more of his obscurity. Moreover, he spoke as the mouth- ^ 
piece of his own time. Doubts, aspirations, visions unfamiliar to 
the ngingj breathed melodiously through him. Again, how con- 
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temptuously do Broad* church psychologista like George Macdonald, 
and writers for the Spectator^ aa well as literary persona belonging to 
what I may term the finikin school, on the other hand, now talk of 
our equally great poet Byron. How detestable must the North be, 
if the South be so admirable ! But while Tennyson spoke to me in 
youth, Byron spoke to me in boyhood, and I still love both. 

Whatever may have to be discounted from the popularity of 
Tennyson on account of fashion and a well-known name, or on ac- 
count of his harmony with the (more or less provincial) ideas of the 
large majority of Englishmen, his popi^arity is a fact of real benefit 
to the public, and highly creditable to them at the same time. The 
establishment of his name in popular favour is but very partially 
accounted for by the circumstance that, when he won his spurs, he 
was among younger singers the only serious champion in the field, 
since, if I mistake not, he was at one time a less popular poet 
than Mr. Robert Montgomery. Vox populi is not always vox Bet, 
but it may be so accidentally, and then tfie people reap Btenefit from 
their happy blunder. The great poet who \^on the laurel before 
Tennyson has never been popular at all, and Tennyson is the only 
true English poet who has pleased the public since Byron, Walter 
Scott, Tom Moore, and Mrs, Ilemans. But he had to conquer their 
suffrages, for his utterance, whatever he may have owed to Keats, was 
original, and his substance the outcome of an opulent and profound 
personality. These were serious obstacles to success, for he neither 
went deep into the general heart like Burns, nor appealed to 
superficial sentiments in easy language like Scott, Moore, and Byron. 
In his earliest volume indeed there was a preponderance of manner 
over matter; it was characterized by a certain dainty prettiness of 
style, that scarcely gave promise of the high spiritual vision sCtid rich 
complexity of human insight to which he has since attained, though 

it did manifest a delicate feeling for nature in association with human 

inoods, an extraordinarily subtle sensibility of all senses, and a luscious 
pictorial power. Not Endymicn had been more luxuriant. All was 
steeped in golden languors. There were faults in plenty, and of 
course the critics, faithful to the instincts of theii kind, were jubilant 
to nose them. To adapt Colcridge^s funny verses, not the Church 
of St. Gdtyon,^^ nor the legendary Rhine, but the ‘^stinks and 
stenches " of Kolntown do such offal-feedcrs love to enumerate, and 
distinguish. But the poet iu his verses on “ Musty Christopher 
gave one of these people a Roland^ for his Oliver. Stuart Mill, as 
Mr. Mathews, in his lately published and very jnstructive lecture on 
Tennyson, points out, was the one critic in a million who remembered 
Pope^s precept, 

** tbou the first trae merit to hefrieml, 

Hia praise is lost who waits tiU aU commend.” 

P 2 
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Yet it is only natural that the mediocrities, who for a moment 
keep the door of Fame, should scrutinize with somewhat jaundiced 
eye the credentials of new aspirants, since every entry adds fresh 
bitterness to their own exclusion. 

But really it is well for us, the poet^s elect lovers, to remember 
that he once had faults, however few he may now retain ; for the 
perverse generation who dance not when the poet pipes to them, nor 
mourn when he weeps, have turned upon Tennyson with the cry that 
he “ is all fault who has no fault at all — they would have us 
regard him as a kind of Ai&drea del Sarto, a ‘‘blameless*^ artistic 
monster, a poet of unimpeachable technical skill, but keeping a 
certain dead level of moderate merit. It is as well to be reminded 
that this at all events is false. The dawn of his young art was 
beautiful; but the artist had all the generous faults of youthful 
genius — excess, vision confused with gorgeous colour and predomi- 
nant sense, too palpable artifice of diction, indistinctness of articula- 
tion in th6 outline, intricately-woven cross-lights flooding the canvas, 
-defect of living interdst ; while Coleridge said that he began to write 
poetry without an ear for metre. Neither Adeline, Madeline, nor 
Eleanore are living portraits, though Eleanore is gorgeously painted. 

The Ode to Memory has isolated images of rare beauty, but jt is 
kaleidoscopic in efiect ; the fancy is playing with loose foam-wreaths, 
rather than the imagination taking things by the heart.^^ But our 
great poet has gone beyond these. He has himself rejected twenty- 
six out of the fifty-eight poems published in his first volume ; while 
some of those even in the second have been altogether rewritten. 
Such defects are eminently present in the lately republished poem 

written in youth, '‘The Lover’s Tale/' though this too has been altered. 

As a storehouse of fine imagery, metaphor, and deftly moulded 
phrase, of blank verse also whose sonorous rhythm must surely be a 
fabric of adult architecture, the piece can hardly be surpassed ; but 
the tale as tale lingers and lapses, overw^eighted with the too gorgeous 
trappings under which it so laboriously moves. And such expression 
as the following, though not un-Shakspearian, is hardly quarried from 
the. soundest material in Shakspeare — for, after all, Shakspeare was a 
cuphuist now and then — 

“ Why fed we from one fountain? drew one sun ? 

Why were our mothers branches of one stem, 
if that same nearness 

Were father to this distance, and that one 
Vaunt courier to this doMe, if affection 
Living slew love, ana sympathy hewed out 
The DMom-sepulohre of sympathy ? ” 

ITet Mariana had the virtue, which the poet has displayed so 
^re^etaiuently since, of concenteation. Ererj subtle touch enhances 
the bfibet he inteuds to produce, that of the desolation of the deserted 
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woman, whose hope is nearly extinguished; Nature hammering a 
fresh nail into her coffin with every innocent aspect or movement. 
Beautiful too are '^Love and Death” and “The Poet’s Mind;” while 
in “ The Poet ” we have the oft-quoted line : “ Dowered with the 
hate of hate/ the scorn of scorn, the love of love/* 

Mr. G, Brimley was the first, I believe, to point out the distinctive 
peculiarity of Lord Tennyson’s treatment of landscape. It is treated 
by him dramatically ; that is to say, the details of it are selected 
so as to be interpretative of the particular mood or emotion he wishes 
to represent. Thus in the two Mar iaifes,* they are painted with the 
minute distinctness appropriate to the morbid and sickening observa- 
tion of the lonely woman, whose attention is distracted by no cares, 
pleasures, or satisfied affections. That is a pregnant remark, a key 
to unlock a good deal of Tennyson’s work with. Byron and 
Shelley, though they are carried out of themselves in contemplating 
Nature, do not, I think, often take her as# interpreter of njoods alien 
to their own. In Wordsworth’s Excursion,’’ it is true, Margaret’s 
lonely grief is thus delineated through the neglect of her garden 
and the surroundings of her cottage ; yet this is not so cha- 
racteristic a note of his nature-poetry. In the “Miller’s Daughter ” 
andu the “ Gardener’s Daughter ” the lovers would be little 
indeed without the associated scene so germane to the incidents 
narrated, both as congenial setting of the picture for a spectator, and 
as vitally fused with the emotion of the lovers ; while never was more 
lovely landscape-painting of the gentle order than in the “ Gardener’s 
Daughter.” Lessing, who says that poetry ought never to be 
pictorial, would, I suppose^ much object to TeUUySOIl^S \ l)Ut tO IDG, 
I confess, this mellow, lucid, luminous word-painting of, his is 
entirely delightful. It refutes the criticism that words cannot convey 
a picture by perfectly conveying it. Solvitur amhulando ; the 
Gardener’s Daughter standing by her rose-bush, “ a sight to make an 
oW man young,” remaining in our vision to * confound all crabbed 
pedants with pet theories. 

In his second volume, indeed, the poet’s art well mastered, 
for here we find the Lotos-eaters,” “ ffinoue,” “ The Palace of Art,” 
“A Dream, of Fair Women,” the tender “May-Queen,” and the 
“ Lady of Shalott.” Perhaps the first four of these are among the 
very finest works of Tennyson. In the mouth of the love-lorn nymph 
CEnone he places the complaint concerning Paris into which there 
enters so much delightful picture of the scenery around Mount Ida, 
and of those fair immortals who came to be judged by the beardless 
apple-arbiter. How deliciously ^flows the verse ! — though probably 
it flows still moi^ entrancingly in the “ Lptos-eaters,” wandering 
there like clouds of fragrant incense, or some slow heavy honey, or 
a rare amber unguent poured out. How wonderfully harmonious 
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with tha dream ’mood of the dreamers are phrase, image, and measure ! 
But Tre need not quote the lovely choric song vrherein occur the 
lines — 

** Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes/* 

SO entirely restful and happy in their simplicity. If Art would 
always blossom so, she might be forgiven if she blossomed only for 
her own sake; yet this controversy regarding Art for Art need 
hardly have arisen, since Art may certainly bloom for her own sake, 
if only she consent to assimilate in her blooming, and so exhale for 
her votaries, in due proportion, all elements essential to Nature, and 
Humanity ; for in the highest artist all faculties are transfigured into 
one supreme organ ; while among forms her form is the most con- 
summate, among fruits her fruit offers the most satisfying refresh- 
ment. What a delicately trUe picture have we here — 

“ And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall, and pause and fall did seem,” 

where we feel also the poct^s remarkable faculty of making word and 
rhythm an echo and auxiliary of the sense. Not only have we the 
three caesuras respectively after ^^falV^ and ^^pause^^ and ^'fall,^^ but the 
length, and soft amplitude of the vowel sounds with liquid consonjmts 
aid in the realization of the picture, reminding of Milton^s beautiful 
" From morn to noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, a summer^s 
day.^^ The same faculty is notable in the rippling lilt of the charm- 
ing little Brook song, and indeed everywhere. In the Dream 
of Fair Women we have a scries of cabinet portraits, presenting a 
situation of human interest with a few animating touches, but still 
chiefly Jtbrough suggestive surroundings. There occurs the magnifi- 
cent phrase of Cleopatra : We drank the Lybian sun to sleep, and 
lit lamps which outburned Canopus.” The force of expression 
could be carried no further than throughout this poem, and by 
expression ” of course*'! do not mean pretty words, or power-words for 
their own sweet sake, for these, expressing nothing, whatever else they 
may be, are not ^^c^xpression ; ” but I mean the forcible or felicitous 
presentment of thought, image, feeling, or incident, through pregnant 
and beautiful language in harmony with them ; though the subtle and 
indirect suggestion of language is unquestionably an element to be 
taken into account by poetry. The Palace of Art ” is perhaps 
equakto the former poem for lucid splendour of description, in this 
instance pointing a moral, allegorizing a truth. Scornful pride, 
intelieotual arrogance, selfish absorption in aesthetic enjoyment, is 
forth in this vision of the queen^s world-reflcQting palace^ and 
it9 Tarious treasures-^the end being a sense of unendurable isolation, 
engendering madness, but at last repentance, and reconcilement with 
the scouted commonalty of mankind. 
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The dominant note of Tennyson’s poetry is assuredly the delinea- 
tion of human moods modulat^ by Nature^ and through a system of 
Nature-symbolism. Thus, in Elaine," when Lancelot has sent a 
courtier to the queen, asking her to grant him audience, that he may 
present the diamonds won for her in • tourney, she receives the 
messenger with unmoved dignity ; but he, bending low and reverently 
before her, saw " with a sidelong eye " 

“ The shadow of some piece of pointed lace 
In the queen’s aliadow vibrate on the walls. 

And parted, laiigliing in his courtly heart.” 

The " Morte Arthur affords a • striking instance of this 
peculiarly Tennysonian method. That is another of the very finest 
pieces. Such poetry may suggest labour^ but not more than does the 
poetry of Virgil or Milton. Every word is the right word, and 
cacli in the right place. Sir H. Taylor indsed warns poets against 
wanting to make every word beautiful.^^ And yet here it must be 
owned that the result of such an effort is successful, so ^elicate has 
become the artistic tact of this poet in his maturity. * For, good ex- 
pression being the happy adaptation of language to meaning, it 
follow's that sometimes good expression will be perfectly simple, even 
ordinary in character, and sometimes it will be ornate, elaborate, 
cligtiified. He who can thus vary his language is the best verbal 
artist, and Tennyson can thus vary it. In this poem, the Morte 
d^Arthur,^^ too, we have deep-chested music.^^ Except in some of 
Wordsworth and Shelley, or in the magnificent Hyperion” of 
Keats, wc have Lad no such stately, sonorous organ-music in English 
verse since Milton as in this poem, or in Tithonus,” Ulysses,” 
Lucretius,” and Guinevere,” From the majestic overture, 

' So all day long the noise of battle rolled • 

Among the mountains by the winter sea,” 

onward to the end, the same high elevation is maintained. 

But this very picturesquencss of treatment has been urged against 
Tennyson as a fault in his narrative pieces generally, from its alleged 
over-luxuriance, and tendency to absorb, rather than enhance, the 
higher human interest of character and action. • However this be 
(and I think it is an objection that does apply, for instance, to The 
Princess ”), here in this poem picturesquencss must be counted as a 
merit, because congenial to the semi-mythical, ideal, and parabolic 
nature. of Arthurian legend, full of porteqt and supernatural sugges- 
tion. Such Ossianic hero-forms are neaidy as much akin to the 
elements as to man. And the sSme answer holds largely in the 

* But the loveHest lyrics of Tennyson do not suggest laSour. I do not say that, like 

Bwthovens music, qj Heine’s songs, they may not be the result of It. But they, like 

all arwtio wprk, “ conceal/* not obtrude Art ; if they are not spontaneous, 

they prodne^ the ^ect of spontaneity, not artifice. They impress the reader also with 
the power* for which no technical sl^.can be a substitute, of sincere feeling, and 
profound reaUzation of their subject-matter. 
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case of the other Arthurian Idylls. It has been noted how well- 
chosen .is the epithet “ water " applied to a lake in the lines, On 
one side lay the ocean, and on one Lay a great water, and the 
moon was full.^^ Why is this so happy? For as a rule the concrete 
rather than the abstract is poetical, because the former brings with 
it an image, and the former involves no vision. But now in the 
night all Sir Bedevcro could observe, or care to observe, was that 
thpre was ** some great water.'^ We do not — he did not — want to 
know exactly what it was. Other thoughts, other cares, preoccupy 
him and us. Again, of dying Arthur we are told that all his greaves 
and caisses were dashed with^ drops of onset.’^ Onset is a very 
generic term, poetic because removed from all vulgar associations of 
common parlance, and vaguely suggestive not only of war’s pomp 
and circumstance, but of high deeds also, and heroic hearts, since 
onset belongs to mettle and daring ; the word for vast and 
shadowy connotation is akin to Milton ‘s grand abstraction, Far off 
His comiw (/^.shone/^ or Shelley’s, Where the Earthquake Demon 
taught her young RuinJ^ 

It has been noted also how cunningly Tennyson can gild and 
furbish up the most commonplace detail — as when he calls Arthur’s 
moustache the knightly growth that fringed his lips,^^ or con- 
descends to glorify a pigeon-pie, or paints the clown^s astonishment 
by this detail, ^^the brawny spearman let his cheek Bulge with 
tbe unswallowed piece, and turning stared or thus characterizes a 
pun, and took the M^ord, and played upon it, and made it of two 
colours/^ This kind of ingenuity, indeed, belongs rather to talent 
than to genius; it is exercised in cold blood; but talent may be a 
valuable auxiliary of genius, perfecting skill in the technical depart- 
ments of art. Yet such a gift is not without danger to the possessor. 
It may tempt him to make his work too much like a delicate mosaic 
of positly stone, too hard and unblended, from excessive elaboration 
of detail. One may even prefer to art thus highly wrought a more 
glowing and careless strain, that lifts us off our feet, and carries usJ 
away as on a more rapid, if more turbid torrent of inspiration, 
such as we find in^Byron, Shelley, or Victor Hugo. Here you are 
compelled to pause at every step, and admirp the design of the costly 
tesselated pavement under your feet. Perhaps there is a jewelled 
glitter, a Pre-Baphaelite or Japanese minuteness of finish here and 
there in Tennyson, that takes away from the feeling of aerial 
perspective and remote distance, leaving little to the pagination ; 
not suggesting aud whetting th% appetite, but rather satiating it : 
his loving observation* of minute particulars is so faithful, his know- 
l^ge of what others, even men of science, have observed so accurate, 
hii ,fa|icy so nimble in the detection of similitudes. ^But every 
miMter has hi3 own manner, and his reverent disciples would 
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sorry if he could be without it. We love the little idiosyucracies of 
our friends. 

I have said the objection in question does seem to lie against 
'‘The Princess/^ It contains some of the most beautiful poetic 
pearls the poet has ever dropped; but the manner appears rather 
disproportionate to the ^matter, at least to the subject as he has 
chosen to regard it. For it is regarded by him only semi-seriously ; 
so lightly and sportively is the whole topic viewed at the outset, that 
the effect is almost that of burlesque ; yet there is a very serious 
conclusion, and a very weighty moral ^is drawn from the story, the 
workmanship being laboured to a degree, and almost encumbered 
with ornamentation. But the poet himself admits the ingrained 
incongruity of the poem. The fine comparison of the Princess Ida 
in the battle to a beacon glaring ruin over raging seas, for instance, 
seems too grand for the occasion. How “differently, and in what 
burning earnest has a great poet- woman, Mrs. Browning, treated 
this grave modern question of the civil and politicaK position of 
women in “Aurora Leigh ! Tennyson^s is essentially a man’s view, 
and the frequent talk about womcn^s beauty must be very aggra- 
vating to the “Blues/^ It is this poem especially that gives people 
with a limited knowledge of Tennyson the idea of a “ pretty poet ; 
the prettiness, though very genuine, seems to play too patronizingly 
with a momentous theme. The Princess herself, and the other 
figures are indeed dramatically realized, but the splendour of inven- 
tion, and the (Tainty detail, rather dazzle the eye away from their 
humanity. Here, however, are some of the loveliest songs that this 
poet, one of our supreme lyrists, ever sung : “ Tears, idle tears ! 

“ The splendour falls, “ Sweet and low,^^ “ Home they broughV^ 
“ Ask me no more,^^ and the exquisite melody, “ For Love is of the 

vaiiej." MoreoTcr, the grand lines toward the close are full of 

wisdom — 

‘ ‘ For woman is not undeveloped maq, 

' But diverse : could wo make her as the man 

Sweet love wer*. slain/* &c. 

I feel myself a somewhat similar incongruity «in the poet’s treat- 
ment of his more homely, modern, half-humorous themes, such as the 
introduction to the “Morte d^Arthur,” and “Will Waterproof^’; not at 
all in the humorous poems, like the “ Northern Farmer,^' which are all 
of a. piece, and perfect in their own xfin. In this introduction 
we have “ The host and I sat round the wassail bowl, then half-way 
ebb’d " ; hut this metaphorical st^e is not (fortunately) sustained, 
and so, as good luck would have it, a metapEor not being ready to 
hand, we haye the honester and homelier liiie, “Till I tired out with 
cutting eights that day upon the pond ; yet this homeapun hardly 
agrees with the above stage-king's costume. And so again I often 
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venture to wish that the Poet-Laureate would not say flowed^' when 
he only means said/^^ Still, this may be hypercriticism. For I did 
not personally agree with the critic who objected to Enoch Arden^s 
fish-basket being called “ ocean-smelling osier.’* There is no doubt, 
however, that “ Stokes, and Nokes, and Yokes have exaggerated 
the poet^s manner, till the murex fished up by Keats and Tenny- 
son has become one universal flare of purple. Beautiful as some of 
Mr. Rossetti’s work is, his expression in the sonnets surely became 
obscure from over-involution, and excessive fioriture of diction. But 
then Rossetti^s style is no ^do*ibt formed considerably upOn that of 
the Italian poets. One is glad, however, that, this time, at all 
events, the right man has “ got the porridge I ” 

In connection with Morte d^ Arthur, '' I may draw attention again 
o Lord Tennyson’s singular skill in producing a rhythmical response 
to the sense. 

“ The CTcat brand 

Mado lightninjL^s in tjic splendour of tho moon, 

Snd flawing round and round, and whirled in an arch.” 

Here the anapest instead of tho iambic in the last place 
happily imitates the sword Excalibur*s owui gyration in the air. 
Then what admirable wisdom does tlie legend, opening out into 
parable, disclose toward the end 1 When Sir Bedevere laments the 
passing away of the Round Table, and Arthur’s noble peerage, 
gone down in doubt, distrust, treachery, and blood, after that last 
great battle in the West, when, amid the death-whfte mist, con- 
fusion fell even upon Arthur, and friend slew friend, not knowing 

whom he slew,^^ how grandly comes the answer of Arthur from the 
mystic barge, that bears him from the visible world to " some far 
island vailey of Avilion,^’ '' The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new, and God fulfils Himself in many ways, Lest one good 
custom should corrupt the Tvorld I *’ The new commencement of this 
poem, called in the idyls " The Passing of Arthur,” is well worthy of 
the* conclusion. How weirdly expressive js that last battle in the mist 
of those hours of spiritual perplexity, which overcloud even strongest 
natures and firmest faith, overshadowing whole communities, when 
we know not friend from foe, the holiest hope seems doomed to dis- 
appointment, all the great ' aim and work of life have failed ; even 
loyalty to the highest is no more ; the fair polity built laboriously by 
some god-like spirit dissolves, and ‘‘ all his realm reels back into the 
beast \ *^ while men falling down^in death” look up to heaven only 
to find doud, and the creat-voiced ocean, as it were Destiny without 
I:QVe^and without mind, with' voice of days of old and days to be, 
slakes the woTkl>* wastes the narrow kingdom, y^a, beats upon the 
of our dead ! The world-sorrow pierces hare through the' 
strain >a poet usually calm and contented. ¥et shall 
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come again^ aye, twice as fair ; " for the spirit of man is young 
immortally. 

Who, moreover, has moulded for us phrases of more transcendent 
dignity, of more felicitous grace and import, phrases, epithets, 
and lines that have already become memorable household words? 
More magnificent expression I cannot conceive than that of such 
poems as Lucretius/’ Tithonus,*' Ulysses/^ These all for versifica- 
tion, language, luminous picture, harmony of structure have never 
been surpassed. What pregnant brevity, weight, and majesty of ex- 
pression in the lines where Lucretius gcharacterizes the death of his 
namesake Lucretia, ending '^and from it sprang the common- 
wealth, which breaks, as I am breaking now ! ” What masterly 
pow^er in poetically embodying a materialistic philosophy, congenial 
to modern science, yet in absolute dramatic keeping with the 
actual thought oF the Koman poet ! And at the same time, what 
tremendous grasp of tlic terrible conflict of passion with reason, two 
natures in one, significant for all epochs ! In ^^Tithonus^’ aftd “Ulysses” 
we find embodiments in high-born verse and illustrious phrase of 
ideal moods, adventurous peril-affronting Enterprise contemptuously 
tolerant of tame household virtues in “ Ulysses,” and the banc of a 
b^\rdensome immortality, become incapable even of love, in ^‘Tithonus.” 
Any personification more exquisite than that of Aurora in the latter 
were inconceivable. 

M. Taine, in his Litter atnre Anglaise, represents Tennyson as an 
idyllic poet (a charming one), comfortably settled among his rhododen- 
drons on an Englisk lawn, and viewing the world througk the some- 
what insular medium of a prosperous, domestic and virtuous member 
of the English comfortable classes, as also of a man of letters who 
has fully succeeded. Again, either M. Taine, M. Scherer^ or some 
other writer in the Revue das deux MondeSy pictures him, like his own 
Lady ‘of Shalott, ^’iewing life not as it really is, but reflected in the 
^ magic mirror of his own recluse fantasy. Now, whatever measure of 
truth there may formerly h?vc been in such conceptions, they have 
assuredly now proved quite one-sided and inadequate. We have only to 
remember ^^Maud,” the stormier x)oems of the ^®idylls,” “Lucretius,” 
“Rizpah,*'’ the “Vision of Sin.” The recent poem “ Rizpah ” perhaps 
marks the high-water mark of the Laureate’s genius, and proves hence- 
forward beyond all dispute his wide range, his command over the deeper- 
toned and stormier themes of human musio, as well as over the gentler 
and more serene. It proves alsq that the venerable master’s hand 
has not l^t its cunning, rather that he has been even growing until 
noi^, having become more profoundly sympathetic with the world of 
action, and the common growth of human sorrows^ “ Rizpah ” is 
certainly one of the strongest, most intensely felt, and graphically • 
realized dramatio poems in the language ; its pathos is almost over- * 
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^ 'whelming. There is nothing more tragic in (Edipus, Antigone, or 
Lear. And what a strong Saxon homespun language has the veteran 
poet found for these terrible lamentations of half-demented agony, 
j ** My Baby ! the bones that had sucked me, the bones that had 
‘ laughed and had cried. Theirs ! O no ! They arc mine not theirs — 
they had moved in my side." Then the hedrt-gripping phrase break- 
ing forth ever and anon in the imaginative metaphorical utterance of 
wild emotion, to which the sons and daughters of the people are often 
moved, eloquent beyond all eloquence, white-hot from the heart ! 

Dust to dust low down ! Iq^ us hide ! but they set him so high, 
that all the ships of the world could stare at him passing by." In 
this last book of ballads the style bears the same relation to the earlier 
and daintier that the style of “ Samson Agonistes bears to that of 

Comus." The Revenge " is equally masculine, simple, and sinewy 
in appropriate strength o*f expression, a most spirited rendering of a 
heroic naval action — worthy of a place, as is also the grand ode on the 
death of Wellington, beside the war odes of Campbell, the Agincourt" 
of Drayton, and the Rule Britannia ” of Thomson. The irregular 
metre of the ‘‘ Ballad of the Fleet " is most remarkable as a vehicle of 
the sense, resonant with diii of battle, full-voiced with rising and burst- 
ing storm toward the close, like the equally spirited concluding scene's 
of Harold," that depict the battle of Senlac. The dramatic charac- 
terizations in Harold " and Queen Mary " are excellent — Mary, 
Harold, the Conqueror, the Confessor, Pole, Edith, Stigand, and other 
subordinate sketches, being striking and successful portraits ; while 
^‘Harold" isfullalao of incident andaction — a really memorable modern 
play ; but the main motive of Queen Mary fails in tragic dignity 
and interest, though there is about it a certain grim subdued pathos, 
as of still* life, and there are some notable scenes. Tennyson is 
admirably dramatic in the pourtrayal of individual moods, of men or 
women in certain given situations. His plays are fine, and of real 
historic interest, but notjiearly so remarkable as the dramatic poems I 
have named,asthe earlier*^ St. Simeon StyKtes," Ulysses," "Tithonus," 
or as the '^Northern Farmer," "Cobblers," and " Village Wife," among 
his later works. These last are perfectly marvellous in their fidelity 
and humorous photographic realism. That the ^oet of "CEnone," "The 
Lotus-eaters," and the Arthur cycle should have done these also is 
wonderful. The humour of them is delightful, and the rough homely 
diction perfect. One wishes indeed that the " dramatic fragments 
collected by Lamb, like gold-dust . put of the rather dreary saud-^ 
expahM of Elizabethan playwrights, were so little fragmentaiy as the^. 
Ol^emoyao&'a short dramatic poems are qaiatessential; in a brief 
gUmpM he contrives to reveal the whole man or troman. You woiild 
kn^.ihe old "Northern Farmer," with his reproach to "God 
for not " letting him aloan," and the odiboa farmer of 
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ths new style, with his Proputty ! Proputty ! '' wherever you met 
them. But Dora,^^ the Grandmother," Lady Clare," Edward 
Gray," " Lord of Burleigh," had long since proved that Tennyson 
had more than one style at command ; that he was master not only 
of a flamboyant, a Corinthian, but also of a sweet, simple, limpid 
English, worthy of Goldsmith or Cowper at their best. 

Averting, however, to the question of Tennyson^s ability to 
fathom the darker recesses of our nature, what shall be said of the 
‘^Vision of Sin?" For myself I can only avow that, whenever I 
read it, I feel as if some horrible grey fungus of the grave were 
growing over my heart, and over alt the world around me. As 
for passion, I know few more profoundly passionate poems than 
Love and Duty." It paints with glowing concentrated power the 
conflict of duty with yearning passionate love, stronger than death. 
The “ Sisters," and Fatima," too, are fiercely passionate, as also is 
'^Maud." I should be surprised to hear that a lover could read 
Maud," and not feel the spring and mid-noon of passioi^te affection 
in it to the very core of him, so profoundly felt and gloriously 
expressed is it by the poet. Much of its power, again, is derived 
from that peculiarly Tennysonian ability to make Nature herself 
rc^flect, redouble, and interpret the human foiling. That is the 
power also of such supreme lyrics as Break, break ! " and In the 
Valley of Cauterets ; " of sucli chaste and consummate rendering of 
a noble woman^s self-sacrifice as Godiva," wherein shameless 
gargoyles " stare, but the still air scarcely breathes for fear ; " and 
likewise of Come into the garden, Maud,” an invocation that 
palpitates with rapture of young love, in which the sweet choir of 
flowers bear their part, and sing antiphony. The same feeling 
pervades the delicious passage commencing, Is that enchanted 
moon ? " and Go not, happy day," All this may be what Mr. 
Ruskin condemns as pathetic " fallacy, but it is inevitable and right. 
For ^Mn our life doth nature live, ours ij her wedding garment, 
’ours her shroud." The same, Divine Spirit pervades man and nature ; 
she, like ourselves, has her transient moods, as well as her tranquil 
immoveable deeps. In her, too, is a passing well as an eternal, 
while we apprehend either according to our own capacity, 
together with the emotional bias that dominates us at the moment. 
The vital and permanent in us holds the vital and permanent in her, 
while the temporary in us mirrors the transitory in her. I cannot 
think indeed that the more troubled and jarring moods of disbarmony 
and fury are touched with quite the same degree of mastery in 
" Maud ” as are the sunnier and happier. 'Tennyson hitherto had 
basked by. preference , in the ‘brighter regions of his art, and the 
turbid Byrooic vein appeared rather unexpectedly in him. The 
tame, sleek, daintily.feeding gourmets of criticism yelped indeed 
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their displeasure at these " hysterics/^ as they termed the Sturm 
und Drang " elements that appeared in Maud/^ especially since the 
poet dared appropriately to body these forth in somewhat harsh, 
abrupt language, and irregular metres. Such elements, in truth, 
hardly seemed so congenial to him as to Byron or Hugo. 
Yet they were welcome, as proving that our chief poet was not 
altogether irresponsive to the terrible social problems around 
him, to the corruptions, and ever-festering vices of the body 
politic, to the doubt, denial, and grim symptoms of upheaval 
at his very doors. For on ^the whole some of us had felt that 
the Poet-Laureate was almost too well contented with the general 
framework of things, with the prescriptive rights of long-unchallenged 
rule, and hoar comfortable custom, especially in England, as though 
these were in very deed divine, and no subterranean thunder were 
ever heard, even in this favoured isle, threatening Church and State, 
and the very fabric of society. But the temper of his class and 
time spoke ^•through him. ‘ Did not all men rejoice greatly when 
Prince Albert opened the Exhibition of 1851 ; when Cobden and 
the Manchester school won the battle of free-trade; when steam- 
engines and the electric telegraph were invented ; when Wordsworth's 
glorious time ” came, and the Bevised Code passed into law ; when 
science first told her enchanting fairy tales ? Yet the Millennium 
tarries, and there is an exceeding “ bitter cry." 

But in "Maud," as indeed before in that fine sonorous ebauut, 
" Locksley Hall," and later in " Aylmer's Field," the poePs emphasis 
of appreciation is certainly reserved for the heroes, men who have 
inherited a strain of gloom, or ancestral disharmony moral and 

physical, within whom the morbific social humours break forth 

inevitably into plague-spots ; the injustice and irony of circumstance 
lash them into revolt, wrath, and madness. Mr. R, H. Hutton, 
a ,‘critic who often writes with ability, but who seems to find a little 
difficulty in stepping outside the circle of his perhaps rather rigid 
mis-conceptions and predilections, make^, the surely somewhat strange 
remark that " ‘ Maud ' was written to reprobate hysterics." But I 
fear — nay, I hope and believe — that we cannot credit the poet with 
any such virtuous or didactic intention in the present instance, though 
of course the pregnant lines beginning " Of old sat Freedom on the 
heights," the royal verses, the recent play so forcibly objected to by 
Lord Queensberry, together with various allusions to the " red fool- 
fury of the Seine," and " blind hysterics of the Celt," do indicate a 
very Cbnservative and law-abiding attitude. But other lines prove 
that after all what he mostly deprecates is " the falsehood of ex- 
blind and hasty plunge into measures of mere destruc- 
tion ; for he praises the statesmen who " take occasion by the hand,'^ 
and make " the bounds of freedom wider yet," and eveit gracefully 
anticipates ^*i;he golden year." 
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The fiiaine priueiple on which I have throughout insisted as the 
key to most of Tennyson’s best poetry is the key also to the moving 
tale '' Enoch Arden/' where the tropical island around the solitary 
shipwrecked mariner is gorgeously depicted, the picture being as 
full- Venetian, and resplendent in colour, as those of the Day- 
Dream" and '^Arabian Nights/' But the conclusion of the tale is 
profoundly moving and pathetic, and relates a noble act of self- 
renouncement. Parts of Aylmer's Field," too, are powerful. 

And now we come to the Idylls," around which no little critical 
controversy has raged. It has been charged against them that they 
are more picturesque, scenic, and daintily-wrought than human in 
their interest. But though assuredly the poet’s love for the pictur- 
esque is in this noble epic — for epic the Idylls in their completed 
state may be accounted — amply indulged, I think it is seldom to 
the detriment of the human interest, and the remark I made about 
one of them, the Morte d’ Arthur," really applies to all. The Arthur 
cycle is not historical, as Harold'^ oik Queen Mary^" is, where 
the style is often simple almost to baldness ; the whole of it belongs 
to the reign of myth, legend, fairy story, and parable. Ornament, 
image, and picture are as much appropriate here as in Spenser's 
Fairy Queen," of which indeed Tennyson's poem often reminds 
me. But the light that never was on sea or land, the consecra- 
tion and the poet's dream," are' a new revelation, made peculiarly in 
modern poetry, of true spiritual msight. And this not only throws 
fresh illuminating light into nature, but deepens also and enlarges 
our comprehension of man. If nature be known for a symbol and 
embodiment of the soul's life, by means of their analogies in nature 
the human heart and mind may be more profoundly UUdcrstOOd J 
while human emotions win a double clearness, or an addqd sorrow, 
from tlieir fellowship and association with outward scenes. Nature 
can only be fathomed through her consanguinity with our own 
desires, aspirations, and fears, while these aj^ain become defined and 
"articulate by means of her related appearances. A poet, then, who 
is sensitive to such analogies confers a twofold benefit upon us. 

I cannot at all assent to the criticism passed^ upon the Idylls by 
Mr. John Morley, who, has indeed, as it appears* to me, somewhat 
imperilled his critical reputation by the observation that they are 
“ such little pictures as might adorn a lady’s school." When we think 
of ''Guinevere," '‘Vivien," the '‘Holy Grail/' the "Passing of Arthur," 
this dictum seems to lack point and penetration. Indeed, had it 
proceeded only from some rhymifig criticaster, alternating with the 
feeble punctute of his sting the worrying itefhtion of his own doleful 
(kone, it might have been, passed over as simply an imper- 
tinence.^. But while the poem is in part purely a fairy romance 

. * Mr. ’Alfred Atiatin, hiDasslf 4 true poet and critic, has long ago repented of his 
juvenile eGKApaaoin criticism, and made ample amends to the PoetdAureato in a very 
able article publiabed not long since in Macmillan's Magazine. 
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tinctured with humanity^ Tennyson has certainly intended to treat 
the subject in part also as a grave spiritual parable. Arthur, 
Guinevere, Lancelot, Elaine, Galahad, Vivien, are types> gracious 
or hateful. My own feeling, therefore, would rather be that there 
is too much human nature in the Idylls, than that there is too little ; 
or at any rate, that, while Arthur remains a mighty Shadow, whose 
coming and going are attended with supernatural portents, a worthy 
symbol of the Spirit of divine humanity, Vivien, for instance, is, a too 
real and unlovely harlot, too gross and veritably breathing, to. be in 
proportionate harmony with^ the general design. Lancelot and 
Guinevere, again, being far fuller of life and colour than Arthur, the 
situation between these three, as invented, or at least as recast from the 
old legends in his own fashion by the poet, does not seem artistically 
felicitous, if regarded as a representation of an actual occurrence in 
human life. But so vivid and human are many of the stories that 
we can hardly fail so to regard them. And if the common facts of 
life are made the vehicle of 'a parable, they must not be distorted. 
It is chiefly, I think, because Arthur and Merlin are only seen, as it 
were, through the luminous haze appropriate to romance and myth, 
that the main motive of the epic, the loves of Lancelot and Guinevere, 
appears scarcely strong enough to bear the weight of momentous 
consequence imposed on it, which is no less than the retributive ruin 
of Arthur^s commonwealth. Now, if Art elects to appeal to ethical 
instinct, as great, human, unJegraded Art continually must, she is 
even more bound, in pursuance of her own proper end, to satisfy the 
demand for moral beauty, than to gratify the taste for beauty intel- 
lectual or aesthetic. And of course, while you might flatter a poet- 
aster, you would only insult a poet by refusing to consider what he 
says, and only professing a concern for how he says it. Therefore 
if the poet choose to lay all the blame of the dissolution and failure 
of Arthur's polity upon the illicit loves of Lancelot and Guinevere, 
it seems to me that be committed a serious error in his invention 
of the early circumstances of their meeting ; nothing of the kind 
being discoverable either in, Mallory, or the old chronicle . of 
Merlin. Great stn&ss, no doubt, is laid by Sir Thomas Mallory 
on this illicit love as the fruitful source of much calamity ; but 
then Mallory relates that Arthur had met and loved Guinevere 
long before he asked for her in marriage ; whereas, according to 
Tennyson, he sent Lancelot to meet the betrothed maiden, and she, 
never having seen Arthur, loved L|Lncelot, as Lancelot Guinevere, at 
first sight. That circumstance, gratuitously invented, surety makes 
tbei d^eeaf the lovers^ guilt a problem somewhat needlessly difficult 
to 4^^mine, if it was intended to brand their gUilt as Wnous 
enougli to deserve the ruin of a realm, and the failure Arthur’s 
huiuaue Ufb«>purpose. Guinevere, seeing Lancelot before Arthur, 
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and recognizing in him (as the sweet and pure Elaine^ remember^ did 
after her), the type of all that is noble and knightly in maA, loves 
the messenger^ and continues to love him after she has met her 
destined husband^ whom she judges (and the reader of the Idylls can 
hardly fail to coincide with her judgment) somewhat cold, colourless, 
and aloof, however impeccable and grave ; a kind of moral phantom, 
or imaginative symbol of the conscience, whom Guinevere, as typify- 
ing the human, soul, ought indeed to love best ( not Lancelot, nor 
another but whom, as a particular living man, Arthur, one quite 
fails to sec why Guinevere, a living woman with her own idiosyncracies, 
should be bound to love rather than Lancelot. For if Guinevere, 
as woman, ought to love “ the highest man when she sees him,^^ 
it docs not appear why that obligation should not equally bind all the 
women of her Court also ! If the whole burden of the catastrophe was 
to be laid upon the conception of a punishmeht deserved by the great 
guilt of particular persons, that guilt ought certainly to have been so 
described as to appear heinous and inexcusable to all beyond question. 
The story need not have been thus moralized ; but the Poet-Laureate 
chose to emphasize the breach of a definite moral obligation as 
unpardonable, and pregnant with evil issues. That being so, I submit 
that the moral sense is left hesitating and bewildered, rather than 
satisfied and acquiescent, which interferes with a thorough enjoyment 
of the work even as art. The sacrament of marriage Is high and holy ; 
yet we feel disposed to demand wtetter here it may not be rather 
the letter and mere convention than the spirit of constant affection and 
true marriage that is magnified. And if so, though popularity with 
the English public may be secured by this vindication of their domestic 
ideal, higher interests are hardly so well subserved. Doubtless the 
treachery to husband and friend on the part of the lovers was black 
aud detestable. Doubtless their indulged love was far from innocent. 
J3ut then why invent so complicated a problem, and yet write as if it 
were perfectly simple and easy of solution ? "liVhat I complain of is, 
tlfat this love has a certain air^of grievous fatality and excuse about 
it, while yet the poet treats it as mere unmitigated guilt, fully 
justifying all the disaster .entailed thereby, not only on the sinners 
themselves, but on the State, aud the cause of human welfare. Nor 
can we feel quite sure, as the subject is here envisaged, that, justice 
apart, it is quite accordiug to probability for the knowledge of this 
constant illicit affection to engender a ijniversal infidelity of the 
Round Table Knights to vows which not only their lips, as in the 
case qf Guinevere, but also their hearts have sworn ; infidelity to their 
own true affection, and disloyalty to their ovm genuine aspiration 
after the fnlfilmeut of chivalrous duty in championing the oppressed 
— all because a rich-natured woman like Guinevere proves faithful to 
her affection for a rfeh kindred humanity in Lancelot! How this 
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c(mes. about is at any rate not sufficiently explained in the poet^s 
narrative and if so, he must be held to have failed both as artist 
and as eUiical teacher, which in these Idylls he has certainly aspired 
to be. Then comes the further question, not altogether an easy one 
to answer, whether it is really true that even widespread sexual 
e)^cess inevitably entails deterioration in other respects, a lowered 
standard of integrity and honour ? The chivalry of the Middle Ages 
was sans peur^ but seldom sans reproche. History, on being interro- 
gated, gives an answer ambiguous as a Greek oracle. Was England, 
for instance, less great under tl^e Regency than under Cromwell ? But 
at all events, the old legends make the process of disintegration in 
Arthur's kingdom much clearer than it is made by Tennyson. In 
Mallory, for instance, Arthur is by no means the sinless being depicted 
by Tennyson. Rightly or wrongly, he is resolved to punish Guinevere 
for her infidelity by bifrning, and Lancelot is equally resolved to 
rescue her, which accordingly he does from the very stake, carrying 
her offwitlrhim to his castle of Joyous *Gard. Then Arthur and 
Sir Gawain make war upon him ; and thus, the great knightly 
heads of the Round Table at variance ; the fellowship is inevitably dis- 
solved, for Modred takes advantage of their dissension to seize upon 
the throne. But in the old legends, who is Modred ? The son^of 
Arthur and his sister. According to them, assuredly the origin of 
the doom or curse upon the kingdom is the unwitting incest, yet 
deliberate adultery of Arthur, or perhaps the still earlier and deeply- 
dyed sin of his father, Uther. Yet, Mr. Swinburne^s contention, 
that Lord Tennyson should have emphasized the sin of Arthur as 
responsible for the doom that came upon himself and his kingdom, 
although plausible, appears to me hardly to meet all the exigencies 
of the case. Mr. Hutton says in reply that then the supernatural 
elements of the story could have found no place in the poem ; 
no strange portents could have been described as accompanying 
the birth and death .of Arthur. A Greek tragedian, he adds, 
would never have dreamt of surrpunding ffidipus with suefi 
portents. But surely the latter remark demonstrates the unsound- 
ness of the formein Has Mr. Hatton forgotten what is perhaps 
one of the sublimest scenes in any literature, the supernatural 
]|IU3sing of this very deeply-dyed sinner CEdlpus to his divine repose 
at Colonos, in the grove of those very ladies of divine vengeance, 
by whose awful ministry had been at length assoiled of sin? 
the mysterious stairs; Antigone and Ismene expectant above; he 
^'shachng his eyes before a sight intolerable after drinking to the 
dregs the cup of sin and sorrow, rapt from the world, even he, to be 
tntelbry deity of that land? Neither Elijah nor Moses Wi^ a 
ain^ ^an ; yet Moses, after enduring righteous punishment, Vaa 
not> for God took him, and angels buried him : it was he who led 
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Israel out of Egypt, communed with Jehovah on Sinai; he appeared 
with Jesus on the Mount of Transfigutation. But I would suggest 
that the poet might have represented suffering and. disappointment, 
not as penalty apportioned to particular transgressions, rather as 
integral elements in that mysterious destiny which determines the lot 
of man in his present condition of defect, moral, physical, and intel- 
lectual, involved in his Hamartia,” or failure to realize that fulness 
of being which yet ideally belongs to him as divine. Both these ideas 
— the idea of Doom or destiny, and that of Nemesis on account of 
voluntary transgression — are alike present in due equipoise in the 
great conceptions of Greek drama, as Mr. J. A. Symondls has conclu- 
sively proved in his brilliant, philosophic and poetic work on the Greek 
poetry, against the more one-sided contention of Sehlcgel. I feel 
throughout Shakspeare this same idea of i3[iystic inevitable destiny 
dominating the lives of men : you may call it, if you please, the will 
of God. Yet if it dooms us to error, ignorance, and crime, at all 
events this will cannot resemble the wills of men as they 
appear to us now. Othello expiates his foolish credulity, and 
jealous readiness to suspect her who had given him no cause 
to doubt her love. But there was the old fool Brabantio, and 
thc«» devil lago ; there were his race, his temperament, his cir- 
cumstances in general, and the circumstances of the hour, — all 
these A\erc toils woven about him by Pate. Now, if the idea of 
Destiny be the more accentuated (and a tragedian surely should 
make us feel both this, and the free-will of man), then, as it 
seems to me, in the interests of Art, which loves life and harmony, 
not pure pain, loss, discord, or negation, there ought to be 
a purifying or idealizing process manifest in the ordeal to which the 
victims are subjected, if not for the protagonists, at all events for 

some of those concernecl in the action. We must at least be per- 
mitted to behold the spectacle of , constancy and fortitude, or devotion, 
a\we do in Desdemona, Cordelia, Antigone, Ifliigenia, Borneo and 
Juliet. But the ethical elcm^t of free-will is almost exclusively 
accentuated by Tennyson ; and in such a case we desire to be fully 
persuaded that the poetical justice " dealt out by the poet is really 
and radically justice, not a mere provincial or conventional semblance 
thereof. 

Yet if you confine your attention to the individual Idylls them- 
selves, they are undoubtedly most beautiful nSodels of sinewy strength, 
touched to consummate grace. •There . can be nothing more 
exquisite t^n the tender flower-like humanitjnk of dear Elaine, nor 
more perfect in pathetic dignity than the Idyll of Guinevere. Vivien 
is very powerful ; but, ns I said, the courtesan appears to me too 
coarsely and graphically realized for perfect keeping with the general 
tone of this faSry apic. The Holy Grail is a wonderful creation in 
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the realm of the supernatural ; all instinct with high spiritual signifi' 
cance^ though some of the invention in this, as iu the other Idylls^ 
belongs to Sir Thomas Mallory. The adventures of the kliights, 
notably of Galahad, Percivale, and Lancelot, in their quest for the 
Grail, are splendidly described. What, again, can be nobler than the 
parting of Arthur and Guinevere at Almesbury, where the King 
forgives and blesses her, she grovelling repentant before him, 
thd gleaming ‘^dragon of the great Pendragonship ” making a 
vaporous halo in the night, as Arthur leaves her, moving ghost- 
like to his doom?^^ He^e ihe scenic element blends incorporate 
with the human, but assuredly docs not overpower it, as has been 
pretended. Then how excellent dramatically are the subordinate 
figures of the little nun at Almesbury, and the rustic old monk, with 
whom Percivale converses in the Holy Grail ; while; if we were to 
notice such similes (Homeric in their elaboration, though modern in 
their minute fidelity to nature) as that in Enid, which concerns the 
man startliifg the fish in clear water by holding up a shining hand 
against the sun,’^ or the happy comparison of standing muscle on an 
arm to a brook running too vehemently over a stone to break 
upon it/' our task would be interminable. The Arthur Idylls are 
full too of elevating exemplars for the conduct of life, of such 
chivalrous traits as courage, generosity, courtesy, forbearance, con- 
secration, devotion of life for loyalty and love, service of the 
weak and oppressed ; abounding also with excellent gnomic sayings 
inculcating these virtues. What admirable and delightful ladies 
are Enid, Elaine, Guinevere ! Of the Laureate’s longer works, this- 
poem and " In Memoriam are his greatest, though both of these arc 
composed of many brief song-flights. 

It may not be unprofitable to inquire what idea Tennysou 
probably intended to symbolize by the Holy Grail,” and the quest 
for it.' Is it that of mere supernatural portent ? Certainly not. The 
whole treatment suggests far more. I used to think it signified thp 
mystical blood of Christ, the spirit of self-devotion, or, as -^Mallorj*' 
defines it, the secret of Jesus/^ But it scarcely seoixis possible that 
Tennyson means p/eciscly that, for then his Ideal man Arthur would 
not discourage the quest. Does it not rather stand for that secret 
of the higher life as sought in any form of supernatural religion^ 
involving acts of worship- or asceticism, and religious contempla- 
tion ?# Yet Arthur deprecates not the religious life as such — rather 
that life in so far as it is noi the auxiliary of human service. 
It is while pursuing the quest that Percivale (in the Holy Grail *') 
finds all common Ufe, even the most sacred relations of -it, as well as 
tte most ordinary and vulgar, turn to dust when he touches them; and. 
to a. rcfligious fanatic that is indeed the issue— this life .is less than 
dust to him; he exists for the future and " supernatural'' only ; his 
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soul is already in another region than this homely work-a-day world 
of ours ; and because it is another, he is only too ready to think it 
must be higher. What to him are our politics, oar bewilderments, 
our fair humanities, our art and science, or schemQs of social ameliora- 
tion ? Less than nothing. What he has to do is to save first his 
own soul, and then some few souls of others, if he can. 6ut while, 
as Arthur himself complained, such an one waits for the beatific 
vision, or follows wandering fires of superstition, how .often, for 
men with strength to right the wronged, will the chance of noble 
deeds come and go unchallenged ! ” • Arthur even dares to call the 
Holy Grail a sign to maim this order which I made.*^ ^^Many of 
you, yea most, return no more/^ But, as the Queen laments, this 
madness has come on us for our sins/^ Percivale turns monk, Gala- 
had passes away to the spiritual city. Sir IJors meets Lancelot riding 
madly all abroad, and shouting, Stay me not ; I have been the 
sluggard, and 1 ride apace, for now there is a lion in the path ! ” 
Lancelot rides on the quest in order that, through the\ision of the 
Grail, the sin of which his conscience accuses him may be rooted out 
of his heart And so it was partly the sin — the infidelity to their 
vows — that had crept in amongst the knights, which drove the best 
oP them to expiation, to religious fervours, whereby .their sin might 
be purged, thus completing the disintegration of that holy human 
brotherhood, wliich had been welded together by Arthur for activities 
of righteous and loving endeavour after human welfare. Magnificent is 
the picture of the terrible, diflScult quest of Lancelot, whose ineradicable 
sin hinders him from full enjoyment of the spiritual vision after which 
he longs. Nor will Arthur unduly discourage those who have thus in 
mortal peril half attained. “ Blessed are Bors, Lancelot, and Percivale, 
for these have seen according to their sight.” Into his mouth the poet 
also puts some beautiful lines on prayer. More indeed may be 
wrought for the world by the silent spiritual life, by the truth-seek- 
Jng student, by the beauty-loving artist, thah is commonly believed. 
In worshipping the ideal they bless men. Arthur rebukes Gawain 

for light infidel profanity^ bora only of blind contented immersion 

in the slime of sense ; while for the others, there was little indeed 
of the true religious spirit in their quest. They followed but the 
leader^s bell, for one hath seen, and all the blind will see,” With 
them it is mere fashion, and hollow lip-service, or superstitious fear ; 
a very devil-worship indeed, standing to them too often in the place 
of jxistice, mercy, and plain human duty. Nay, what terrible crimes 
hate been committed against humanity in •the name of this very 
religion ! Even Percivale only attained to spiritual vision through 
the vision of Galahad, whose power of strong faith came upon him, 
for he lacked humility, a heavenly virtue too often lacking iu the 
uncp gutdj as likewise in those raised above their fellows through 
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anjr uncommon gifts^ nrhether of body or mind« ' In the old legends^ 
the sin of Lancelot himself is represented as consisting quite as much 
in personal ambition^ over-self-confidence^ and pride on the score of 
his prowess^ as in his adtiltery with the Queen. Yet the pure 
religion and undefiled " of Galahad and St. Agnes had been long 
since celebrated by our poet in two of his loveliest poems. But 
these sweet children were not left long to battle for goodness and 
truth upon the earth ; heaven was waiting for them ; though, while 
he remained, Galahad, who saw the vision because he was pure in 
heart, rode shattering evil customs everywhere in the strength of 
that purity and that vision. Arthur, however, avers he could not 
himself have joined in the quest, because his mission was to mould 
and guard his kingdom, although, that done, let visions come and 
welcome;^^ nay, to him the common earth and air are all vision; and 
yet he knows himself no vision, nor God, nor the divine man. To 
the spiritual, indeed, all is religious, sacred, sacramental, for they 
look through the appearance to the reality, half hidden and half 
revealed under it. This avowal reminds me of Wordsworth^s grand 
passage in the Ode on Immortality concerning creatures moving 
about in worlds not rcalized."^^ But for men not so far advanced 
revelations of the Holy Grail, sacramental observances, and stated 
acts of worship, are indc.ed of highest import and utility. Yet good, 
straightforward, modest Sir Bors, who is not over-anxious about the 
vision, to him it is for a moment vouchsafed, though Lancelot and 
Percivale attain to it with difficulty, and selfish, superstitious world- 
lings, with their worse than profitless head-knowledge, bad hearts, 
hollow worship of Convention and the Dead Letter, get no inkling 
of it at all. This wholesome conviction I trace through many of the 
Laureate’s writings. Stylites is not intended to be a flattering, 
though it is certainly a veracious portrait of the sanctimonious, self- 
depreciating, yet self- worshipping ascetic. Tiie same feeling runs 
through Queen Mary^*^; and Harold, the honest warrior of unpre- 
tending virtue, is well contrasted with the devout, yet un-iJnglish 
and only half-kingly confessor, upon whose piety Stigand passes no 
very complimentary^ remarks. So that the recent play which Lord 
Queensberry objected to surprises me ; for ih " Despair " it is theo- 
logical caricature of the divine character which is made responsible 
for the catastrophe quite ns much as Agnosticism, a mere reaction 
from false belief. Besides, has not Tennyson sung There lives 
more faith in honest doubt, believe me, than in half the creeds/^ and 
; Power was with him Jn the night, which makes the darkness and 
the light, and dwells not in the light alone ? 

’ t^lSirning now to the philosophical and elegiac poetry of Tennyson, 
pronounce the poet to be in the best sense a religious 
pi deep insight, though fully alive to the claims of 'activity, 
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culture^ science^ and art. It would not be easy to find more striking 
philosophical poetry than the lines on “ Will,** the Higher Pan- 
theism/* ‘‘Wages," "Flower in the Crannied Wall,*’ the "Two Voices/’ 
and especially “ In Memoriam." As to Wages," it is surely true 
that Virtue, even if she seek no rest (and that is a hard saying), 
does seek the wages of going on and still to be." An able writer 
in “ To-day " objects to this doctrine. And of course an Agnostic 
may be, often is, a much more human person — ^larger, kinder, 
sounder — than a believer. But the truth is, the very feeling that 
Love and Virtue are noblest and besi^ involves the implicit intuition 
of their permanence, however the understanding may doubt or deny. 
Again, I find myself thoroughly at one with the profound teaching 
of the ‘‘ Higher Pantheism." As for In Memoriam," where is 
the elegiac poetry equal to it in our language ? Gravely the solemn 
verse confronts problems which, mournful or ghastly, yet with some 
far-away light in their eyes, look us men of this generation in the 
face, visiting ns with dread misgiving dr pathetic hopefy Irom the 
conference, from the agony, from the battle. Faith emerges, 
aged, maimed, and scarred, yet triumphing and serene. Like 
every gr^pater poet, Tennyson wears the prophet^s mantle, as he 
A^ears the singeris bay. Mourners will ever thank him for 
such words as, " ^Tis better to have loved and lost, than never to 
have loved at all ” ; and, " Lot love clasp grief, lest both be drowned ^ ; 
and, " Our wills are ours, we know not how ; our wills are ours, to 
make them Thine ” ; as for the lines that distinguish Wisdom and 
Knowledge, commending Wisdom as mistress, and Knowledge but 
as handmaid. Every mourner has his favourite section or par- 
ticular chapel of the temple-poem, where he prefers to kneel for 
worship of the Invisible. Yes, for into the furnace men may be 
cast bound and come forth free, having found for companion 
One whose form was like the Son of God. Our poet s con- 
clusion may be foolish and superstitious^ as ^mc would now persuade 
us ; but if he errs, it is in good company, for he errs with him who 
sang, " In la sua voluntade c nostra pace, * and with Him who 
prayed, ‘‘ Father, not My will, but Thine.” • 

The range, then, of this poet in all the achievements of his long 
life is vast — lyrical, dramatic,^" narrative, allegoric, philosophicah 
Even strong and barbed satire is not wanting, as in " Sea-Dreams/ 
the fierce verses to Bulwer, “The Spiteful iietter.*’ Of the most varied 

* I hi^ve just read the Laureate’s new plays. They are, like all his beat things, 
brief: “ dramatic fragments/’ one may even call them. “The Cup” was admirably 
interpreted, and scenically rendered under the auspices of Mr. Irving and Miss 
Ellen Terry j but it is its^f a procioutf addition to the stores of English tragedy a 
movement and action, intense, heroic, steadily rising to a most impressive climax, 
that makes a memorable picture on the stage. Gamma, though painted only witn a 
few telling strokes, is a splendid heroine of antique virtue, fortitude, and 
“ The Falcon ” is a truly graceful and charming acquisition to the repertory oi ngn ® 
English drama. 
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measures lie is master, as of the richest and most’ copious vocabulary. 
Only in* the sonnet form, perhaps, does his genius not move 'with so 
royal a port, so assured a superiority over all rivals. I have seen 
sonnets even by other living English writers that appeared to me 
more striking ; notably, fine sonnets by Mr. J. A. Symonds, Mr. 
Theodore AVatts, IMrs. Pfeiffer, Miss Blind. But surely Tennyson 
must have written very little indifferent poetry when you think of 
the fuss made by his detractors over the rather poor verses beginning 
I stood on a tower in the wet,” and the somewhat insignificant 
series entitled *^The Window.# Eor The Victim appears to me 
exceedingly good. Talk of daintiness and prettiness ! Yes ; but 
it is the lambent, water-waved damascening on a Saladin^s blade \ 
it is the rich enchasement on a Coeur de Lion^s armour. Amid the 
soul-subduing spaces, and tall forested piers of that cathedral by 
Rhine, there arc long jewelled flames for window, and embalmed 
kings lie shrined in gold, with gems all over it like eyes. While 
Tennyson nftist loyally be recognized as the Arthur or Lancelot of 
modern English verse, even by those among us who believe that 
their own work in poetry cannot fairly be damned as minor, wdiile 
he need fear the enthronement of no younger rival near. him, the 
poetic standard he has established is in all respects so high that poets 
who love their art must needs glory in such a leader and such an 
example, though pretenders may verily be shamed into silence, and 
Marsyas cease henceforward to contend with Apollo. 


Roden Noel. 



THE INDEBTEDNESS OF THE LANDED 

GENTRY.. 


I N a debate last Session upon tlie affairs of Egypt, when a member 
o£ the Opposition had spoken inaccurately of the condition of 
the fellaheen as being more pitiful than in the days of Ismail, 1 
ob^'Crved concerning their indebtedness that it was small compared 
with that of the landed gentry of the United Kingdom. Perhaps 
there is no more important factor in the immediate future of domestic 
politics than the magnitude aud the cousequcncea uf this debt. At 
the re-commencement of a Session, in which by a great measure of 
Reform supplementary to the Franchise Act, the long-continued 
supremacy of the landed gentry is to be disestablished, I propose to 
look into the amount, the security, and the probable results of this 
enormous obligation. 

We may estimate the total sum at £400,000,000. I cannot find any 
evidence of probability that the debt is less than that vast amount. 
Authorities in England and Scotland have tbld me that six times 
the gross estimated rental may be taken as a fair average, although 
many estates are probably charged with three times that burden . 
Evidence is scattered throughout many Blue iBooks. The most 
trustworthy is that of the family solicitors,^' and from among that 
class I take Mr, Bartle Prere, of Lincoln's Inn, OvS one of the widest 
practice. Before the Select Committee on Land Titles and Transfer, * 
Mr. Prere, in reply to Mr. Gregory, another eminent solicitor, 
gave it as his opinion that estates in England are charged as 
heavily as estates in Ireland, and Mr. Gregary did not appear to 
differ from this statement. In Ireland the indebtedness of the 
landed gentiy has been more closely investigated. English and 
Scotch landowners shrink from inquiry which Irish gentlemen have 
accepted in order to strengthen their complaints against the Land 
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Act of 1881, From Ireland there is a volume of evidence. 1 take 
only the most valuable^ that of Mr. Hussey^ who has dealt for many 
years with an agricultural rental amounting to a quarter of a million 
sterling. Mr, Hussey estimates the agricultural rental of Ireland 
at X14^000;000. It is important to notice that the highest assess- 
ment of Ireland, that of 1881, under Schedule B of the Income Tax, 
in respect of the occupation of land, is £9,980,694. In 1882, before 
the Lords’ Committee, Mr. Hussey replied to Lord Cairns that the 
encumbrances and charges upon Irish laud amounted to more than six 
times the gross rental — that* is, to more than £84,000,000. 

What was the agricultural rental of Great Britain at the time 
to which this estimate applies? No one will dispute the authority 
of Sir James Caird as to England and Scotland. He stands generally 
upon the figures of Schedule B, which, according to Mr. Hussey, 
and to evident probability, are considerably below the actual figures. 
In 1878 the assessment to Schedule B for the United Kingdom 
was £69,172,300, which ‘was thus divided: — England and Wales, 
£51,566,035; Scotland, £7,669,584 ; Ireland, £9,936,681. In that 
year Sir James Caird estimated the annual rental of agricultural 
land, excluding all mineral rents and all holdings under 10 acres, 
at £67,000,000, and tlie capital value of that rental at £2,000,000,900. 
If we adopt this as a basis, and take the calculation of six times the 
rental as the average debt, the result is in excess of £400,000,000. 

I think we may assume that the indebtedness of the landed 
gentry reaches that amount, and that the annual charge is about 44 per 
cent., or £18,000,000. We have now to deal with three facts of 
the case: (1) That rents are falling; (2) That the selling value 
of land has declined far below Sir James Caird^s estimate ; and (3) 
That this great debt is very unequally distributed. We must not take 
reductions of rent which have been granted to sitting tenants as the full 
measure of the landlords^ loss. The average reduction in Essex since 
1878 is said to have b^en about 13 per cent. But the loss has been 
far greater. A letter from an Essex ^ tenant affords an illustration. 
After complaining that his landlord makes an insufficient reduction, 
he proceeds ; — Bat last year I took ou lease another fanu adjoining 
my own, which had been let at £300 a yerfr ; the terms are : no rent 
for the first year, £75 for the following three years, and for the rest 
of the term £150 a year.^^ If the lease is for 14 years, that is a 
reduction of nearly 60 per cent., and if the farm was mortgaged for 
two- thirds of its former value, sale would not satisfy the claim of 
the mortgagee. The President of the Land Surveyors^ Institute 
stated in November that redactions had amounted in Huntingdonshire 
to 5d'2 per cent^; in Worcestershire to 51 per cent. ; and in Nor- 
thaiitiptonshire to 40 per cent. A tenant writing from the Midland 
Coimties says that new tenants are taken at 40 per cept* reduction.'^ 
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Tenants who have obtained reduction of 16 per cent, are crying out 
against the inhumanity of landlords in forcing them to choose between 
giving notice to quit, which may involve a certain loss upon their 
stock-in-trade, and remaining at the rental from which they claim a 
reduction equal to that gained by new tenants.- The Scottish farmers 
have commenced an agitation for power to break their leases by 
giving two years^ notice, or to obtain a revaluation of their holdings 
at rates accepted from incoming tenants. According to trustworthy 
evidence, there are farms to let in most counties, and upon these the 
landlords^ loss must be generally very great. Much land has been 
unprofitably converted into pasture ; and some, but not much, -has gone 
out of cultivation,^^ a term which means allowing the growth of 
nature to take place upon the unlevelled furrows of the plough. Mr. 
Page Wood, speaking lately at an Essex meeting, referred to a calcula- 
tion that there are now 60,000 acres of lan& in that county which 
are either uncultivated or return no rent to the landlord.^’ lie men- 
tioned a good average farm — Kclvedon *IIall — formerly^ct at jEIOO 
a year, but now held rent free ; another in Thaxsted, which a tenant 
who held it on conditioTi of paying the tithe only, had been forced 
to surrender, as he could not make cultivation produce even the 
titlie ; a third, which he himself had taken at the nominal rent of 
55, per acre, but found unprofitable, and which is now let rent free ; 
a fourth, at llivcnhall, which had been in good cultivation for many 
years, and is now lying without a tenant.^^ 

The depreciation in the selling value of laud is, in proportion, far 
greater than the average reduction of rental. But no possible depre- 
ciation would make the agricultural land as a whole bad security for 
a debt of cCl00,000,000. It is good and right that land should be 
charged with loans. But of this debt only a small portion has been 
expended in improvements. In a letter dated last month, Mr. Bailey 
Denton believes that no more than 1,000,000 acres have been effec- 
tively drained by private funds, involving ^an outlay of perhaps 
jS 30,000,000. Sir James Caird says that no more than £16,000,000 
have been expended in improvements under official inspection. Afto- 

getlier he does not believe that in twenty of tlK laost prosperous years 

the whole coat of landloi'ds' improvements has exceeded £60,000,000. 
Of the load of debt, a heavy part consists of charges for the benefit 
of members of the family, and another part may be consequent upon 
the extravagance of the present or some former life tenant. But in 
respect to all, the liability of tl\p estate remains notwithstanding 
the depression, and while the present life tenant sees his narrow 
margin falling;!, the claims, of relatives and mortgagees have to be 
met, if ppasible, with punctuality and without reduction. . 

In further conaidbration of this indebtedness, we must pass to 
those- who are the holdms of aecurity. Generally speaking, they 
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arc relatives, banks, especially those known as private banks, and 
insurance companies. Outside these three categories there is a large 
body of lenders upon agricultural land, including wealthy solicitors 
and country capitalists, who have little knowledge of the Stock 
Exchange, and who have liked to fix their eye upon the acres on 
which their money is secured. There are certainly many landlords 
who, even at the valuation of 1878, had not more than a third of 
their rental free for their own expenditure. There are many who 
had not so much : there are others who had nothing, and who have 
lived in continued and in deepening insolvency. The relatives arc 
not generally in a position to press their claims at law, and where 
pressure of mortgagees has been urgent and the margin narrow, they 
must have had to submit to severe reduction. As to other creditors, 
there are not a few landlords whom the depth of depression has 
actually carried into independence, because foreclosure would result 
in loss of a large part of the debt. If there were a run upon 
certain of^lie private banks, those institutions could not realize 
their securities ; if the funds of insurance companies were needed, 
the money would not be forthcoming. The case has been publicly 
mentioned of a gentleman who has lent £50,000 on an estate intljc 
Midlands; a bank holds a second mortgage for £20,000. <The 
gentleman wished to withdraw his money ; he was advised not to 
press a sale, as the estate would not yield the amount of his loan. 
Such cases arc typical rather than exceptional. Until they can no 

longer sustain loss of interest^ the most deeply emharrassed landlord 

has his creditors at an advantage. Foreclosure, which would juro- 
claim him bankrupt, would perhaps place them in the same position. 
Improvement is stopped. Mr. Hussey has much land to sell, but he 
says anr Irish landlord who improves his property must be a lunatic. 
All over the country tenants are claiming reduction, and they too 
would be called lunatics if they improved concurrently with that 
demand. In spite of^the Holdings Act, the landlord has a sitting 
tenant at a terrible disadvantage. He may press him^ to the verge 
of breaking by refusing reduction, or in more profitable times by 
raising his rent. ^ There is an old saying among farmers, " It is 
better to rue sitting than to rue flitting,^^ and until that Act is amended 
so that the farmer cannot be deprived by unfair rent of the increase 
in letting value due to his own improvements — saving to the landlord 
that which is due to his property in the soil — the occupying tenant 
will never have justice, and thp interests of agriculture Will not 
be duly protected. 

It may be said that there are charges upon every entailed estate, 
but the gravity of the actual circumstances arises from the fact that 
many properties which are very heavily charged, the depmssion 
lm^||i97icd away much more than the margin of security. The 
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mode of borrowing is tlie most costly and burdensome which the 
enemies of landowning could possibly devise. Upon second and 
third mortgages 5 per cent, is a common rate of interest, and 
although the value of money has fallen, it would not be possible to 
transfer those charges. This is the only civilized country of the 
world in which a second mortgage is justly regarded with suspicion. 
With improved laws, there could be no reason why there should be 
an advance in the rate of interest upon a second mortgage. In Eng- 
land a borrower may have very abundant margin, and yet a lender 
does not like a second charge. In addition to other and possible 
troubles, look at the liability to which he is subject ! The method of 
“tacking^’ described by Mr. Joshua Williams is this: — I have a 
mortgage on land, and that land is mortgaged again to A. B., subject 
to my mortgage ; then, say, it is mortgaged a third time to C. D. If 
I take the transfer of C. D.^s mortgage without prior notice of the 
mortgage of A. B., I can tack his charge to my own, and I stand as 
first mortgagee for my own deed and C.'D.^s deed, and A. B. is ex- 
cluded and postponed to a charge created after he lent his money. 
And then the cost is so consumptive of the property, involving a his- 
torical investigation of title at each borrowing. 

Is the depression permanent ? It is not likely that the price of 
wheat will continue so low as it has been. There is no Member of 
Parliament who can speak on this point with authority equal to that of 
Mr. Williamson, who says; — In no country under the sun, taking 

the ayerage yield of the wheat crops per acre, cau wheat be grown 

to be shipped to England, for sale at present prices, without heavy 

loss Taking the small average produce per acre in the United 

States, coupled with the fact that the great bulk of the farmers have 
heavy mortgage interest to pay, it is absolute ruin to thena to be 
obliged to force their wheat at present prices.^^ It should be noticed 
that these opinions are guarded with reference to the present produce 
per acre. Suppose the produce of the United States were to rise from 
l5 to 15 bushels per acre, with^no addition to the cost per bushel. That 
is a possibility which must be faced. It is not, however, likely to 
occur in conjunction with existing rates for carjirige. For the pro- 
duction of the same crop, rent may be said to be the surplus value 
of cultivable land due to superiority of position and of natural pro- 
ductiveness in relation to markets. 1 do not think the rental of agri- 
cultural land in England was too high in JL878, but it may be much 
too high for the established system^of agriculture. There must be a 
change in our agricultural system, and.it must be gradual and pain- 
fuL- A oomi^on estimate, some years ago, of the cost of a purely 
agricultural property was for land and £15 per acre for the 
buddings. The valtae of such land will doubtless improve ; there will 
be a clearance of insolvent landlords and some change in the system of 
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farming. The business of landowning will perKaps never combine 
pleasure and profit as it has done, and there will be a tendency to 
connect ownership with occupation. Many of the large homesteads 
will never realize their cost, and indeed every day such buildings 
are falling in value by the conversion of arable land into grass. 

The landowners are not unpopular; they have not dealt unkindly 
with their tenants ; but for centuries they have used their practically 
absolute dominion in the Legislature after the natural manner of a 
privileged class. They have been imprudent and short-sighted. If 
they do not now suffer for^thw neglect, their immunity will be due, 
not to their own power, but rather to the fixed principles of those 
whose counsels of reform they have so long despised. Had they been 
wise, they would have taken to themselves hundreds of thousands 
to meet the all-powerful democracy. After an unchecked reign of 
two hundred years, their supremacy is broken — it dies with this year. 
They have been careless in their day and generation ; they have not 
known the Signs of the times ; and now they — a few thousands, who 
with the ownership of two-thirds of Britain in their hands could all 
meet in Exeter Hall — have* been forced to yield authority to the 
millions of the population. 

The people will be wiser than their landlords, and I trust their 
first act will be one richly fraught with benefit to that narrow class 
which has given so little heed to the interest of the many. In 
explanation of my view of landlords’ policy, let me quote the language 
of their advocates in words of Sir George Bowyer and Mr. Henry 
Freshfield. The President of the Incorporated Law Society was 
referring in evidence before a Select Committee to the evils of entail 
and strict settlement, when Sir George Bowyer, in the customary 
manner, *8everely rebuked him, with an angry demand whether he 
was prepared to get rid of that political law in order to simplify 

conveyaacing?” Mr. Frealifield, examined by the Duke of Richmond, 

thought the interest* of the country, the national interest, bes^ 
promoted by the existing state of the kiw.^^ It was argued by Sir 
George Bowyer that the English land system must remain untouched, 
because it is the foundation of the House of Lords. Whether that 
be true or not, it is certain that the soil of a*pountry cannot be per- 
manently held in subservience to the interests of any political insti- 
tution and in disregard of economic laws. 

The present time is most favourable for the consideration of 
reform, because the indebtedness qt the landed gentry must impel 
them in that direction.^ Though they are the smallest class, though 
undbn ^eir rule agriculture has fallen behind the textile indus^y in 
regid^ to .the numbers employed, they still possess great powers In 
a j^«H|aizient bf about 1,200 members they control in boikh Houees 
neariyilQO votes. The English land system has broken down, tt 
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will never be restored* Landlords who love its political character— 
laud-agents^ for whom the system has afforded a professional paradise^ 
will strive in vain to maintain it. The forces of self-interest, of self-pre- 
servation, and the urgency of popular will, are working together for its 
downfall. If landlords were wise, they would hasten to join hands with 
the moderate land-law reformers. Many no doubt will take that 
course, but the majority will probably act with less sagacity. Long 
accustomed to domination, those who are contemptuous as to the 
intelligence of the masses will strive to make the best of both worlds 
— the old and the new — in attempting to raise rents by taxation of 
imports. The cry for a tax on foreign com and flour, so injurious 
to the farmer, who must often be a purchaser as well as a producer 
of corn, is nothing but the indebtedness of the landed gentry in 
another form — a fact which in their rural simplicity some of them 
suppose to be fully concealed. In the old times of forty years 
ago, it was put more truthfully, rather in the recent style of Lord 
Walsingham, who in effect tells Lord Rosebery that if Ijp wants a 
quorum of forty instead of three in the House of Lords, there must 
be payment of members in that House by a tax on food. , In 1843, 
Cobden at Rye quoted a speech by Sir Edward Knatchbull, declaring 
that landlords must have the Corn Law, in order to pay the charges 
upon their estates, and' another by‘ Lord Mountcashel, complaining 
that landlords could not pay interest on mortgages if there was no 
tax on bread. Plain speaking of this sort is more in keeping with 
the honourable reputation of the landed gentry than the shuffling 
tricks of modern Protectionists, who in their political intrigues make 
the fatal error of underrating the intelligence of those whom they 
address. 

When it is obvious that this demand is futile, the less thopghtful 
will probably band together with some of the leaders of their class in a 
strenuous demand in gome direct form for public moiiej) relying OH 
the power of interested votes in Parliament. Already wc hear of a 
" British Agricultural Association,” whose object is said to be that 
of asking Parliament to give power to lend public money to tenant- 
farmers, where landlords consent.” This wonl^ be an Arrears of 
Rent Bill in the most comfortable form, a method of meeting the 
indebtedness of the landed gentry which it will be the obvious duty of 
Parliament to resist. If Cobden had heard of it, he would have 
replied, as he did to Lord Mountcashel : — In Lancashire, when a 
man gets into debt and cannot pay, he goes into the Gazette; and 
what is good for a manufacturer is,*I think, good for a landlord.” 
A demand much more likely to obtain heating, and which may 
possibly form ^att of the conditions for acceptance of a thorough 
reform of the laws TOiating to land, would be an extension of the 
principle of the Purchase Clauses of the Irish Land Acts to ^reat 
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Britain ; a proposal in support of which landlords could claim the 
high authority of Sir James Caird, the principal Land Commis- 
sioner for England and Wales. His opinion on this matter is so 
important that. I will quote the words ; — 

** If the security for the repayment of the advance is good in Ireland, it 
would be doubly good in England and Scotland ; and if the infusion amongst 
tlio body of landowners in the sister country of some proportion of the Irish 
tenantry is regarded as beneficial, much more would such advantageous 
results be likely to be secured by the addition of a body of more educated 
and enterprising agriculhirists to the landlords of Great Britain. There is 
nut a single reason in favour of exceptional aid from the public Treasury for 
Ireland that is not equally applicable to the rest of the United Kingdom, 
and if such aid can bo given without injury to other interests, the extension 
of the ** Bright clauses ” of the Irish Land Act to England and Scotland 
would be followed by a much more rapid appropriation of their advantages 
to the farmer than they have yet met with in Ireland/' 

I agree entirely with the opinion that the operation of the principle 
of those clauses would be widely different in Great Britain, and that 
if it formed^art of a comprehensive reform, the facilities for pur- 
chase would be so largely made use of that in its adoption great 
care would be needed to safeguard the interests of the Treasury. 
I assume that fixity of tenure and free sale would not be admitted 
to Great Britain. Those conditions arc antagonistic, if not fatal, 
to the operation of purchase clauses. The provision of such 
means would, however, be comparatively ineffective as to public 
interests and as a way of escape from the indebtedness of the 
landed gentry, unless it were accompanierl by legislation simplify- 
ing the titles to and transfer of land. I do not think it 
impossible that the Parliament of 1886 — the first Parliament of 
the whole people — would consent to some cautious adoption 
of this principle, if it were accompanied by provisions for carry- 
ing out the following objects: — (1) Abolition of the law of primo- 
geniture. (*2) Abolition of copyhold and customary tenure. (3) 
Establishment of a Landed Estates Court for the sale of encum- ■ 
bered settled property. (4) Prohibitiop of settlement of land upoh 
unborn ]^ersons, and of the general power of creating life estates 
in land. (6) Conveyance by registration of title. 

Arthur Arkold* 



AUTOMATIC WRITING, 

OR THE RATIONALE QP PLANCHETTE. 


A mong all the changes which are taking place in our conceptions 
of various parts of the universe, there is none more profound, 
or at first sight more disquieting, than the change which, at the touch 
of Science, is stealing over our conception of ourselves. For each 
of us seems to be no longer a sovereign state but a federal union ; 
the kingdom of our mind is insensibly dissolving into a republic. 
Instead of the ratimiale o/ the schoolmen, protected from irreve- 
rent treatment by its metaphysical abstraction ; instead of Descartes* 
impalpable soul, seated bravely in its pineal gland, and ruling from 
that tiny fortress body and brain alike, we have physiologist and 
psychologist uniting in pulling us to pieces, — in analyzing into their 
sensory elements our loftiest ideas, — in tracing the diseases of memory, 
volition, intelligence, which gradually distort us past recognition, — in 
showing how one may become in a moment a different person alto- 
getjier, by passing through a fit of somnambdlism, or receiving a 
smart blow on the head. Our ^ast self, with its stores of registered 
experience, continually revived in memory, seems to be held to re- 
semble a too self-conscious phonograph, which should enjoy an agree- 
able sense of mental efforl as its handle turned, and’ should preface 
its inevitable repetitions by some triumphant allusion to its own 
acumen. Our present self^ this inward medley of sensations and 
desires, is Jikened to that mass of creeping things which is termed an 

animal colony,^^ — a myriad rudimentary consciousnesses, which ac- 
quire a sort of corporate unity because one endr of the amalgam has 
to go first and find the way. 

Or one may say that the old view started from the sane mind as 
the normal, permanent, definite entity from which insanity was the 
unaccountable aberration ; while in the new view it is rather sanity 
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■which needs to be accounted for ; since the moral und physical being 
of each’ of us is built up from incoordination and incoherence, and 
the microcosm of man is but a micro-chaos held in some semblance 
of order by a lax and swaying hand, the wild team which a Phaeton 
is driving, and which must needs soon plunge into the sea. Theories 
like this are naturally distasteful to those who care for the dignity of 
man. And such readers may perhaps turn aside in impatience when 
I say that much of this paper will be occupied by some reasons for 
my belief that this analysis of human consciousness, must be carried 
further still ; that we must feice the idea of concurrent streams of 
being, flowing alongside but unminglcd within us, and with either of 
which our active consciousness may, under appropriate circumstances, 
be identified. Many people, have heard, for instance, of Dr. Azam^s 
patient, Pelida X., who jgasses at irregiilar intervals from one apparent 
personality into another, memory and character changing suddenly as 
she enters her first or her second state of being. Such cases as hers 
I believe Ifb be but extreme examples of an alternation which is 
capable of being evoked in all of us, and which in some slight 
measure is going on in us every day. Our cerebral focus (to use a 
metaphor) often shifts slightly, and is capable of shifting far. Or 
let me compare my active consciousness to a steam-tug, and the ideas 
and memories which I summon into the field of attention to the 
barges which the tug tows after it. Then the concurrent streams of 
my being are like Arve and Rhone, contiguous but hardly mingling 
their blue and yellow waves. I tug my barges down the Rhone, my 
consciousness is a hlite consciousness, but the tail barge swings into 
the Arve and back again, and brings traces of the potential yelloio 
consciousness back into the blue. In Felida^s case tug and barges 
and all* swerve suddenly from one stream into the other; the blue 
consciousness becomes the yellow in a moment and altogether. Tran- 
sitions may be varied in a hundred ways, and it may happen that the 
life-streams mix together, and that there is a memory of all. 

Moreover, there seems no reason do assume that our active con- 
sciousness is necessarily altogether superior to the consciousnesses 
which are at presetffc secondary, or potential only. We may rather hold 
that super-conscious may be quite as legitim'ate a term as sub-conscious^ 
and instead of regarding our consciousness (as is commonly done) as 
a threshold in our being, above which ideas and sensations must rise 
if we wish to cognize them, we may prefer to regard it as a segment 
of our being, into which ideas apd sensations may enter either from 
below or from abovp; say a thermometric tube, marking ordinary 
temperatures, but so aiTanged that water may not only rise into it, 
^7 exjpapsion, from the bottom, but also fall into it, by condensation, 
the top. 

S^nge and extravagant as this doctrine may seem, 1 shall hope 
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to show some ground for it in the present paper, I shall hope, at 
least, to show not only that our unconscious may interact with our 
conscious mental action in a more definite and tangible manner than 
is usually supposed, but also 'that this unconscious mental action may 
actually manifest the existence of a capital and cardinal faculty of 
which the conscious mind of the same persons at the same time is 
’wholly devoid. 

For the sake of brevity I shall select one alone out of many forms 
of unconscious action which may, if rightly scrutinized, afford a 
glimpse into the recesses of our being^* 

I shall take automatic writing ; and I shall try, by a few examples 
from among the many which lie before me, to show the operation, 
Jirsty of unconscious cerebral action of the already recognized kind, 
but much more complex and definite than is commonly supposed to 
be discernible in waking persons ; and, secondly^ of telepathic action, — 
of the transference, that is to say, of thoughts or ideas from the 
conscious or unconscious mind of one •person to the ^yDuscious or 
unconscious mind of another person, from whence they emerge in 
the shape of automatically written words or sentences. 

* I shall be able to cover a corner only of a vast and unexplored 
fiej^d, 1 venture to think that the phenomena of automatic writing 
will before long claim the best attention of the physiological 
psychologist. They liavc been long neglected, and I can only 
conjcctixrc tliat this neglect is due to the eagerness with which 
certain spiritualists have claimed such writings as the work of 
Shakespeare, Byron, and other improbable persons. The message 
given has too often fallen below the known grammatical level of 
those eminent authors, and the laugh thus raised has drowned the far 
more instructive question as to whence in reality the automatic rubbish 
came. Yet surely to decline to investiga-te planchcttc because 

the trail of Katie King is over it all,^^ is very much as though one 
refused to analyse the meteorite at Ephq^us because the town- 
clerk cried loudly that it w;is " an image which fell down from 
Jupiter.^^ 

Automatic writing in its simplest form is m ^r«ly a variety of the 
tricks of unconscious action to which, in excited moments, we are 
all of us prone. The surplus nervous energy escapes along some 
habitual channel — movements of the hand, for instance, are continued 
or initiated ; and among such hand-movenjents — drumming of tunes, 
piano-playing, drawing, and the ^ like — writing naturally holds a 

* French savant^ writing in the Ueru^ Philosophiqxte for December 

1884, hM<mortbed some ingenious experiments for detecting the indications of tele- 
pathio iimiiehcey^of the transference thought from mind to mind which may be 
afforded ^ti^ taoveiaeats communicated to a table by the unconscious pressure of the 
sitters, ^Chet’s investigatioAs, though apparently suggested, in part at least, by 
those of the ^lety for Psychical Research, have followed a quite onginal line, with 
results of much mtereai. 

r2 
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prominent place. There is incipient graphic automatism when the 
nervous •student scribbles Greek words on the margin of the paper 
on which he is striving to produce a copy of iambics. If the paper 
be suddenly withdrawn he will have no notion what he has written. 
And more, the words written will sometimes be imaginary words, 
which have needed some faint unconscious choice in order to preserve 
a look of real words in their arrangement of letters. A complete 
graphic automatism is seen in various morbid states. A man attacked 
by a slight epileptiform seizure while in the act of writing will some- 
times continue to write a few sqptences unconsciously, which, although 
probably nonsensical, will often be correct in spelling and grammar. 
Again, in the case of certain cerebral troubles, the patient will write 
the wrong word — say, table for ^^chair;'^ — or at least some 
meaningless sequence of letters, in which, however, each letter is 
properly formed. In eahh of these, cases, therefore, there is graphic 
automatism. And they incidentally show that to write words in a 
sudden states of unconsciousftess, or to write words against one/s will, 
is not necessarily a proof that any intelligence is at work besides one’s 
own. 

Still further ; in spontaneous somnambulism, the patient will often 
write long letters or essays. Sometimes these are incoherent, likft a 
dream ; sometimes they are on the level of his waking productions ; 
sometimes they even seem to rise above it. They may contain at 
any rate ingenious manipulations of data known to his w^aking brain, 
as where a baflling mathematical problem is solved during sleep. 

From the natural or spontaneous cases of graphic automatism let 
us pass on to the induced or experimental cases.' I will give first a 
singular transitional instance, where there is no voluntary muscular 
action, but yet a previous exercise of expectant attention is necessary 
to secure the result. 

My friend Mr. A., who is much interested in mental problems, 
has practised introspeej^ion with assiduity and care. He finds that 
if he fixes his attention on some givQ^i word, and then allows his 
hand to rest laxly in the writing attitude, his hand presently writes 
the word without any conscious volition of his own ; the sensation 
being as though the hand were moved by^some power other than 

himself. This happens whether his eyes are open or shut, so that 
the gaze is not necessary to fix the attention. If he wills ' not to 
write, he can remove his. hand and avert the action. But if, he 
chooses a movement simpler than writing, for instance, if he holds 
out his open hand and strongly imagines that it will close, a kind of 
sp^m ensues, and the hand , closes, even though he exe^t all his 
vydIttQtary force to keep it open. 

It is manifest how analc^ous these actions are to much which in 
bygone times has been classed as possession. Mr. A. has the very 
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sensation of being possessed, — moved from within by some *agcncy 
which overrules his volition, and yet we can hardly doubt that it 
is merely his unco7i$ciou$ influencing his conscious life. The act of 
attention, so to say, has stamped the idea of the projected movement 
so strongly on his brain that the movement works itself out auto- 
matically, in spite of subsequent efforts to prevent it. The best 
parallel will be the case of a promise made during the hypnotic 
trance, which the subject is irresistibly impelled to fulfil on waking.* 
From this curious transitional case we pass on to cases where no 
idea of the words written has passed through the writer's conscious- 
ness. It is not easy to make quite sure that this is the case, and the 
modus operandi needs some consideration. 

First we have to find an automatic writer. Perhaps one person in 
a hundred possesses this tendency ; that is, ifJic sits for half an hour 
on a dozen evenings, amid quiet surroundings and in an expectant 
frame of mind, with his hand on pencil or planchettc, hq^will begin 
to write words which he has not consciously thought of. But if he 
sees the words as he writes them he will unavoidably guess at what 
is coming, and spoil the spontaneous flow. Some persons can avoid 
this by reading a book while they write, and so keeping eyes and 
thoughts away from the message.f Another plan is to use a 
planchettc ; which is no occult instrument, but simply a thin piece of 
board supported on two castors, and on a third leg consisting of a 
pencil which just touches the paper. A planchctte has two advan- 
tages over the ordinary pencil ; namely, that a slighter impulse will 
start it, and that it is easier to write (or rather scrawl) without see- 
ing or feeling what you are writing. These precautions, of course, 
are for the operator's own satisfaction ; they are no proof tp other 
people that he is not writing the words intentionally. That can only 
be proved to others if he writes facts demonstrably unknown to his 
conscious self ; as in the telepathic cases to which we shall come 
further on. But as yet I am only giving fresh examples of a kind 
of mental action which physiology already recognizes ; examples, 
moreover, which any reader who will take the requisite trouble can 
probably reproduce, 10 his owii persoii Of in the person of 

some trusted friend. 

* laapdiperon "The Stages of Hypnotism" in Mind for October 1884, Mr. K. 
Gurney d^oribes an ex^riniont where this persistent inllueuce of an impressed idea could 
in a certain Bense, be detected in the muscular system. • “ A boy’s arm being Hexed ’* 
(aud ^ having been told that he cannot extend it), “he is offered a sovereign to 
extend it. He struggles till he is red in the face; but all the while his triceps is 
reiumumg quite or if some rigidity appears in it, the effect is at once counter- 

acted by jm equal rigidity in the bicops. The idea of th6 inipossibiUty of extension — 
the la^ of QontiUued doxion — is thus acting itself out, even when wholly rejected 
from the mind’* • ® ’ 

^ iy the prefcM^e to the later editions of his “ De ITutelligence," narrates a 

case of this kind, and sdda, ** Certainement on constate ici un dddoublement du rnoi ; 
Ja presence aimultaneede deux sezies d’id^esparall^les etinddpendantos, de deux centres 
<l action, ou 81 1 on veut, de deux persohnes morales juxtapos^cs dans le mdmo cerveau.” 
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I lately requested a lady whom I knew to be a careful observer, 
but who was quite unfamiliar with this subject, to try whether she 
could write with a pencil or planchette, and report to me the result. 
Her experience may stand as typical. 

“ I have tried the pliinchctte/’ she writes. *‘ and I get writing, certainly not 
done by my hand consciously ; but it is nonsense, such as Mebew, 1 tried 
holding a pencil, and all I got was mm or rererere, then for hours together I 
got this; Celtih^'Cden, Whether the first letter was C or L I could hever 
make out. Then 1 got I CeUn. I was disgusted, and took a book and read 
while I held the pencil. QMiemI got Helen. Now note this fact ; 1 never 
make H like that (like I and C juxtaposed) ; I make it thus : (like a printed 
}{). I then saw that the thing [ read as / Cehn was Heh n^ my name. For 
days I had only Celeiiy and never for one moment expected it meant what 
it did.” 

Now this case suggests several curious analogies. First, there is 
an analogy with those cases of double consciousness where the 
patient iii^^thc “ second s^Jtatc has to learn to write anew. He 
learns more rapidly than he learnt as a child, because the necessary 
adjustments do already exist in his brain, although he cannot use 
them in the normal manner. So here, too, the hidden other self 
was learning to write, but learnt more rapidly than a child learns, 
inasmuch as the process was now but the transference of an organized 
memory from one stream of the inner being to another. But, 
secondly, we must observe (and now I am referring to many other 
cases besides the case cited) that the hidden self does not learn to 
write just as a child learns, but rather by passing through the stages 
first of atactic, then of amnemonic agraphy. That is to say, first, the 
pencil scrawls vaguely, like the patient who cannot form a single 
letter ; . then it writes the wrong letters or the wrong words, like the 
patient who writes blunderingly, or chooses the letters JICMNOS 
for James Simmoiids, JASPENOS for James Pascoe, See,; ultimately 
it writes correctly, though very likely (as here, and in a case of Dr. 
Macnish's) the handwriting of the secondary self^ {\i I may suggest 
a needed term) is difterent from the handwriting .of the primary. 

Once more : th^ constant repetition of the same word (which I have 
seen to continue with automatic writers ^even for months) is more 
characteristic of aphasia than of agraphy. And we may just remark in 
passing that vocal automatism presents the same analysis with morbid 
aphasia which graphic automatism presents with morbid agraphy. 
When the enthusiasts in Irving^s church first yelled vagufsly, then 
shouted some meaningless words many hundred timei?, and then 
gaye a trance-address,^^ their secondary self (I may auggeat) was 
attaining articulate speech through just the stages through which an 

. f tt is obvious that in an argument which has to thread its way amid so much of 
oo!ai(mv;o]rey and complexi^^^ no terminology whatever can be oafs from objection. In 
using the word I do not mean to imply any theory as to metaphysical nature 
of the or ego. 
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aph&sic patient will sometimes pass.* The parallel is at least a curious 
one ; and if the theory which traces the automatic speech Of aphasic 
patients to the right (or less-used) cerebral hemisphere be confirmed, a 
singular light might be thrown on the locus of the second self. 

But I must pass on to one more case of autfimatic writing, a case 
which I select as marking the furthest limit to which, so far as I 
am at present aware, pure unconscious cerebration in the waking 
state can go.' Mr. A., whom I have already mentioned, is not 
usually able to get any automatic writing except (as described above) 
of a word on which his attention ha^ been previously fixed. But at 
one period of his life, when his brain was much excited by over-study, 
he found that if he held a pencil and wrote questions the pencil 
would, in a feeble scrawling hand, quite unlike his own, write 
answers which he could in nowise foresee. Moreover, as will be 
seen, he was not only unable to foresee tlfcsc answers, he was some- 
times unable even to comprehend them. Many of them were 
anagrams — transpositions of letters ufliich he had t^ puzzle over 
before he could get at their meaning. This makes, of course, the 
main importance o£ the case ; this proof of the concurrent action 
of a secondary self so entirely dissociated from the primary con- 
sciousness that the questioner is almost baffled by his own automatic 
replies. The matter of the replies is on the usual level of auto- 
matic messages, which are apt to resemble the conversations of a 
capricious dream. The interest of this form of self-interrogation 
certainly docs not lie in the wisdom of the oracle received. 

“ The things, wo know, are neither rich nor rare, 

But wonder how the de\'il they got there.” 

I abridge Mr. A.^s account, and give the answers in italics. 

“ ‘ What is it/ said Mr. A., ‘ that now moves my pen ? ’ Religion, ‘ What 
is religion ? ’ Worship. Here arose a difficulty. Although I did not expect 
either of these answers, yet, when the first few letters had been written, 1 
expected the remainder of the word. This might vitiate the result.. But 
•now, as if the intelligence wished to prove by the manner of answering, that 
the answer could be duo to it alone, and in no part to mere expediency, my 
next question received a singular reply. •Worship of what?’ }Ybwhwhwb. 
‘ What is the meaning of wb ? ’ Win. huy. ‘ \Vkat ? ’ Knowledge, On 

the second day the first (jaestion was — ‘ What is man 1 ’ Flise. My pen Was at 

first very violently agitated, which had not been the case on the first day. It 
was quite A minute before it wrote as above. On the analogy of I pro- 
ceeded : ‘What does F stand for ? ’ FesL ‘ L ? ’ ‘ Ke,' ‘ I ? ’ A*?/. ‘ S ? ’ 
Sir, ‘ B ? ’ Kye, . ‘ Is Fesi le ivy. sir, eye^ an anagram ? * Yes, ‘ How 
many words in the answer ? ’ Four^' 

Mr. A. was unable to shift these letters into an intelligible sentence, 
and began again on the third day with the same question : 

** ‘ What is man 1 ’ 2%/E, /last, Fshle Ides, ‘ Js this an anagram ? ’ Yes. ‘ How 

* It is worth notit^tig in this oonneotion that iu one case of Brown-S^quard’s an 
aphaaie patient tatjeed in hU steep. 
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many words in the answer?’ Five, 'Muse I interpret it myself?’ Tri/, 
Presently I got out, Life is the less able. Next I tried the previous anagram, 
and at las^; obtained Every life is yesf 

Other anagrams also wei^e given, as wfvs yoitei (Testify ! vow !) ; 
hb ; iov ogf wle (I go, vow belief!); and in reply to the question, 

^ How shall I believe ? ^ neb 16 vbliy ev 86 e ear/ ee (Believe by fear 
even 1 1866). How unlikely it is that all this was due to mere 
accident may be seen by any one who will take letters (the vowela 
and consonants roughly proportioned to the frequency of their actual 
use), and try to make up a series of handfuls completely into worda 
possessing any grammatical •coherence or intelligible meaning. Now 
in Mr. A.^s case all the professed anagrams were real anagrams (with 
one error of i for e) ; some of the sentences were real answers to the 
questions ; and not even the absurdcst sentences were wholly mean- 
ingless. In the two first^given, for instance, Mr. A. was inclined to 
trace a refereijce to books lately read ; the second sentence alluding 
to such doetpues as that " Death solves mysteries which life cannot 
unlock ; the first to Spinoza^s tenet that all existence is affirma- 
tion of the Deity. We seem therefore to see the secondary self 
struggling to express abstract thought with much the same kind of 
incoherence with which we have elsewhere seen it struggle to express 
some concrete symbol. To revert to our former parallel, we may say 
that Every life is yes hears something the same relation to a 
thought of Spinoza’s which the letters JICMNOS bear to the name 
James Simmonds. 

Let us consider, then, how far we have got. Mr. A. (on the view 
here taken) is communing with his second self, with another focus of 
cerebral activity within his own brain. And I imagine this other 
focus of personality to be capable of exhibiting about as much intel- 
ligence as one exhibits in an ordinary dream. Mr. A. awake is^ 
addressing Mr. A. asleep ; and the first replies, Reltyion, Worship^ &c.;. 

are very much the kind of answer that one gets if one addresses a 
man who is partially comatose, or mustering in broken slumber*"" 
Such a man ^will make brief replies whicl^show at least that the 
words of the question are caught, though - perhaps not its meaning. 
In the next place, the answer wb mu|t, I think, as Mr. A. suggests,, 
be taken as an attempt to prove ii]^epend€|it action, a confused 
inchoate response to the writer^s fear that his waking selfr might be 
suggesting the words writteq^ The sanrc trick of language — abbre- 
viatiod by initial letters, occurs on ^ the second day again ; and this 
kind of continuity of character, which automatic * messages often ex« 
hibitj has been sometimes taken to indicate the persisting, presence of 
an extraneous mind. But perhaps its true parallel may be found in 
the vri^-known cases of intermittent memory, where a person re- 
peatedly subjected to certain abnormal states, as somnambulism or 
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the hypnotic trance, carries on from one access into another a chain 
of recollections of ^hich his ordinary self knows nothing. 

In Mr. A/s case, however, some persons might think that the 
proof of an independent intelligence went much further than this ; 
for his hand 'wrote anagrams which his waking brain took an hour 
or more to unriddle. And certainly there could hardly be a clearer 
proof that the answers did not pass through the writer's primary con- 
sciousness ; that they proceeded, if from himself at all, from a 
secondary self such as I have been describing. But further than 
this we surely 'need not go. The aus\'(crs ^contain no unknown facts, 
no new materials, and there seems no reason a priori why the dream- 
self should not puzzle the waking self ; why its fantastic combinations 
of old elements of memory should not need some pains to unravel. 
I may perhaps be permitted to quote in illustration a recent dream 
of iny own, to which I doubt not that some of my readers can supply 
parallel instances. I dreamt that I saw written in gold on a chapel 
wall some Greek hexameters which, I was told, w^ere the“Vork of an 
eminent living scholar. I gazed at them with much respect, but 
dim comprehension, and succeeded in carrying back into waking 
memory the bulk of one line: — o plv Kara yav OaXtpor Kv<Ti 
caKPopevov irvp. On waking, it needed some little thought to show me 
that Kara yau was a solecism for vtto yar, revived from early boyhood, 
and that the line meant : He indeed beneath the earth embraced the 
ever-burning, biting fire." Further reflection reminded me that I had 
lately been asked to apply to the Professor in question for an inscrip- 
tion to be placed over the tomb of a common acquaintance. The 
matter haxl dropped, and I had not thought of it again. But here, 
I cannot doubt, was my inner self's prevision of that unwritten epi- 
taph ; although the drift of it certainly showed less tact and fine feeling 
than my scholarly friend would have exhibited on such an occasion. 

Now Justin this same way, as it seems to me, Mr. A.'s inner self 

retraced the familiar path of one of his childish amusements, and 
mystified the waking man wifli the puzzles of the boy. It may be 
that the %nconscious self moves more readily than the conscious 
along these old-established and stable mnemonic tfafcks, that we con- 
stantly retrace our early memories without knowing it, and thdt when 
some recollection seems to have left us it has only passed into a 
storehouse from which we can no longer summon it at will. 

But we have not yet done with Mr. A. V experiences. Yielding to 
the suggestion that these anagrama were the w^ork of some intelli- 
gence without him, he placed himself in the mental attitude of col- 
loquy With sonie unknown being. Note the result : 

‘Who art thoiit Cletta. Thou art a woxiqian ? Yes, Hast thou ever 
lived upon the ^arthl iVo. Wilt thou $ Yes, When? years. Where- 
lore dost thou speak with mo % E if Clelia eV^ 
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There is a disappointing ambiguity about this last very simple 
anagram^ which may mean Clelia feel/^ or/^M Clelia -flee/' 

But mark what has happened. Mr. A. has created and is talking 
to a personage in his own dream. In other words, his secondary 
self has produced in his primary self the illusion th^t there is a 
separate intelligence at work ; and tliis illusion of the primary self 
reacts on the secondary, as the words which we whisper back to the 
muttering dreamer influenee the course of a dream which we cannot 
follow. The fact, therefore, of Clelia’s apparent personality and un- 
expected rejoinders do not so* much as suggest any need to look out- 
side Mr. A.'s mind for her origin. Tlic figures in our own ordinary 
dreams say things which startle and even shock us ; nay, these shadows 
sometimes even defy our attempts at analyzing them away. On the 
rare occasions, so brief and precious, when one dreams and knows it 
is a dream, T always endeavour to get at my dream-personages and 
test their independence of character by a few suitable inquiries. 
Unfortunafcly they invariably vanish under my perhaps too hasty 
inteiTogation. But a shrewd Northumbrian lately told me the fol- 
lowing dream, unique in his experience, and over M^hich Ije had often 
pondered. 

“ I was walking in my droain/’ he said, a Newcastle street, %Vhcn 
suddenly 1 knew so clearly that it was a dream, tliat I thought I would find 
out what the folk in my dream thought of themselves. J saw three foundry- 
men sitting at a yard door. I went up and said to all throe : ‘ Arc you con- 
scious of a real objective existence? ’ Two of the men stared and laughed at 
me. But the man in the middle stretched out his two hands to his two mates 
and said, ‘ Feel that.’ They said, ‘We do feel you." Then ho held out his 
hand to me. and 1 told him that 1 felt it solid and warm ; then he said : 
‘ Well, sir, my mates feel that I am a real man of flesh and blood, and you 
feel it, and I feel it. What more would you have ? ’ Now I had not formed 
any notion of what this man was going to say. And 1 could not answer him, 
and 1 awoke.” 

Now 1 take this self-assertive dream-foundry-man to be the exact 
analogue of Clelia. ‘Let us now sec whether anything of Clelia sur- 
vived the excited hour which begat hSr. 

“ On the fourth day,” says Mr.’ A., “ I began my questioning In the same 
exalted mood, but tb my surprise did not get the same answer. ‘ Wherefore,’ 
f asked, ‘dost thou speak with me? ’ (The an3\^er was a wavy line, denoting 
repetition, and meaning. — Wherefore dost thoit speak with mie?) ‘Do 1 
answer myself? ’ ‘ Is Clelia hero ? ’ No, ‘ Who is it, then, now here ? ’ 

Nobody. ‘ Does Clelia exist ? ' No, ‘ With whom did I speak yesterday 1 * No 
one, ‘Do souls’ exist in tinother world.?’ Mb, ‘ What does mean ? * 
Moty 

And this was all « the revelation which our inquirer got. Some 
further anagrams were given, but Clelia came no tnore. Such 
on the view here set forth, was the natural conclusion. 
The dream passed through its stages, and faded at last away* 

I have heard of a piece of French statuary entitled Jeune homme 
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caressant sa Chimfere.” Clelia, could the sculptor have caught her, 
might have been his fittest model ; what else could he have found at 
once so intimate and so fugitive, discerned so elusively without us, 
and yet with such a root within ? 

I might mention many other strange varieties of graphic 
auton^ptism ; as reversed sa'ipt, so written as to be read in a mirror 
alternating styles of handwriting, symbolic arabesque, and the like. 
But I must hasten on to the object towards which I am mainly 
tending, which is to show, not so much the influence exercised 
by a mau^s own mind on itself as •the, influence exercised by one 
man^s mind on another’s. We have been watching, so to say, the 
psychic wave as it washed up deep-sea products on the open shore. 
But the interest will be keener still if we find that wave washing up 
the products of some far-ofl‘ clime ; if we discover that there has been 
a profound current with no surfiicc trace — a current propagated by an 
uiiimagined impulse, and obeying laws as yet unknown. 

llie psychical phenomenon here alluded to is that for *trhich I have 
suggested the name Telepathy ; the transference of ideas or sensations 
from one^ponscious or unconscious mind to another, without the agency 
of any of tlie recognized organs of sense. 

•Our first task in the investigation of this influence has naturally 
been to assure ourselves of the transmission of thought between two 
persons, both of them in normal condition ; the apenty conscious of 
the thought which lie wishes to transmit, the percipient, conscious of 
the thought as he receives it. 

The Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research must 
for a long time be largely occupied wdth experiments of this definite 
kind. But, of course, if such an influence truly exists, its manifesta- 
tions arc not likely to be confined to the transference of a name or 
a cypher, a card or a diagram, from one man^s field of mental 
vision to another's, by deliberate effort and as a preconcerted experi- 
•ment. If Telepathy be anything at all, it Involves one of the pro- 
foundest laws of mind, aftd, like other important laws, may be 
expected to operate in many unlooked-for \Yays, and to be at the root 
of many scattered phenomena, inexplicable befbre. Especially must 
we watch for trace;.s of it wherever unconscious mental action is 
concerned. For the telepathic impact, we may fairly conjecture, 
may often be a stimulus so gentle as to need some concentration or 
exaltation in the percipients mind, or •at least some inhibition of 
competing stimuli, in order to enable him to realize it in conscious- 
ness at all. And in fact (as we have sl40wn or are prepared to 

« « ** is not very rare with left handed children and imbeciles, and 
has been observed, m association with aphasia, as a result of hemiplegia of the right 
side. If (as Br. Ireland supposes, “Brain,** vol. iv. p. 367) this “ Spiegel-schrift ’* is 
the expr^sion of an inwrie iferbal iwagt formed in the ri^it hemiaphtre, we shall have 
another indication that the right hemisphere is concerned in some forms of automatic 
writing also. 
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show), almost every abnormal mental condition (consistent witli 
sanity) as yet investigated yields some indication of telepathic action. 

Telepathy, I venture to maintain, is an occasional phenomenon in 
somnambulism and in the hypnotic state ; it is one of the obscure 
causes which generate hallucinations ; it enters into dream and into 
delirium ; and it often rises to its maximum of vividness in the 
swoon that ends in death. 

In accordance with analogy, therefore, we may expect to find that 
automatic writing — this new glimpse into our deep-sea world — will 
afford us some fresh proof .of Currents which set obscurely towards 
us from the depths of minds other than our own. And we find, I 
believe, that this is so. Had space permitted it, I should have liked 
to detail some transitional cases, to have shown by what gradual 
steps we discover that it is not always one mau^s intelligence alo/te 
which is concerned in the message given, that an infusion of facts 
known to some spectator only may mingle in the general tenor .which 
the writer^s mind supplies. Especially I should have wished to 
describe some attempts at this kind of thought-transference attended 
with only slight or partial success. For the mind justljt hesitates 
to give credence to a palmary group of experiments unless it has 
been prepared for them by following some series of gradual sugges- 
tions and approximatiA^e endeavour. 

But the case which I am about to relate, although a culminant ^ 
is not an holatcd one in the life-history of the persons concerned. 
The Rev. P. H. Newiiham, Rector of Maker, Devonport, experienced 
an even more striking instance of thought-transference with Mrs. 
Jlewnham, some forty years ago, before their marriage ; and during 
subsequent years there has been frequent and unmistakable trans- 
mission of thought from husband to wife of an involuntary kind, 
although it was only in the year 1871 that they succeeded in getting 
the ideas transferred by intentional effort. 

Mr. Newnham’s comlnunication consists of a copy of entries in v- 
note-book made during eight months in 1871, at the actual moments 
of experiment. Mrs. Newnham independently corroborates the 
account. The entries had previously been shown to a few personal 
friends, but had never been used, and were not meant to be used, 

for any literary purpose. Mr. Newnham has kindly placed them at 
my disposal, from a belief that they may serve to elucidate important 
truth. , * 

“ Being desirous,” says the first entfy in Mr. Newnhain’s note-book, “ of 
investigating accurately tho phenomena of ‘ planchette,^ myself and iny wife 
have agreed to carry out a scries of systematic experiments, in .order to 
£U9certain the conditions under which the instrument is able to Work, To 
this end the following rules are strictly observed : 

1. The question to be asked is written down before the plahcbette is set 
in motion^ This question, as a rule, is not known to the operator. [The 
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fow cases where the question was known to Mrs. Newnham are specially 
marked in the note-book^ and are lione of them cited here.] 

“2. Whenever an evasive, or ’other, answer is returned, necessitating one or 
more new questions to be put before a clear answer can be obtained, tho 
operator is not to bo made aware of any of these questions, or even of the 
general subject to which they allude, until the final answer has been 
obtained. 

My ivife,” adds Mr. Newnham, “always sat at a small low table, in a low 
chair, leaning backwards. I sat about eight feet distant, at a rather high 
tabic, and with my back tpwards her while writing down the questions. It 
was absolutely impossible that any gesture or play of feature on my part 
could have been visible or intelligible to her. As a rule she kept her eyes 
shut ; but never became in the slightest deJ;reo hypnotic, or even naturally 
drowsy. 

“ Under these conditions we carried on experiments for about eight 
months, and I have 309 questions and answers recorded in my note-book, 
spread over this time. But the experiments were found very exhaustive of 
nerve power, and as my wife’s liealth was delicate, and the fact of thought- 
transmission had been abundantly proved, we thought it best to abandon 
the pursuit. 

“The planchctto began to move instantly with my wife. Tho^ answer was 
often half written before 1 had completed the question. 

“ On finding that it would write easily, I asked three simple questions, 
Avhicli were, known to the operator, then three others unknown to her, 
relating to my own private concerns. All six having been instantly answered 
ill a^nanner to show complete intelligence, I proceeded to ask : 

“(7) Write down tlio lowest temperature here this week. Answer: 8. 
Now, this reply at once arrested my interest. The actual lowest temperature 
bad been 7'G®, so that 8 was the nearest whole degree; but my wife said at 
once that, if she bad been asked the question, she would have written 7, and 
not 8 ; as sho had forgotten the decimal, but remembered my having said 
that the temperature bad been down to 7 something, 

“ I simply quote this as a good instance, at the very outset, of perfect trans- 
mission of thought, coupled with a perfectly independent reply ; the answer 
being correct in itself, but different from the impression on the conscious 
intelligence of both parties. 

“Naturally, our first desire was to see if wo could obtain any information 
concerning the nature of the intelligence which was opiu*ating through the 
planchette, and of the method by which it produced the written results. 
We repeated questions on this subject again and agahi, and I will copy down 
the principal questions and answeue in this connection. 

“(13) Is it the operator’s brain or some external force that moves the 
planchette? Answer ‘brain’ or ‘force.’ Will. 

“ (14) Is it the will of a living person, or of an immaterial spirit distinct 
from that person ? Answer person ’ or ‘ spirit.’ Wife. 

“(15) Give first the wifeV Christian name ; then my favourite name for 
her. {Thi^ was accurcUelg done.) 

“ (27) What is your own name ? Onlg you. 

“(28) We are not quite sure of the meanifig of the answer. Explain. 
Wife. . 

“ The atibject was resumed on a later day. ^ 

“ (IIB) But does no one tell wife what to write? if so, who ? Spirit. 

f‘(ll2) l/piose apirit? Wifda brain. 

“ (120) But bow does wife's brain know masonic secrets ? Wife$ spirit 
imconadously gyldes. 

“ (190) Why are you not always inffuenced by what I think ? Wife knows 
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someiitiWi wlmt you think, (1^)1) How does wife knoNv it? When hei* Jivaln 
is excited, and has not been much tried before, (192) But by what means 
are my thoughts conveyed to her brain? Electrohiology, (193) What is 
electrobiology? No one knoios, (194) But do not you know? No,ivife 
does not know. 

“My object," says jVIr. Newnham, “in quoting this large number of 
questions and replies [many of them omitted here] has been not merely to 
show the instantaneous and unfailing transmission of thought from questioner 
to operator, but more especially to call attention to a remarkable character 
of the answers given. Those answers, consistent and invariable in their 
tenor from first to last, did not correspond with the opinion or expectation 
of either myself or my wife. Something which takes the appearance of a 
source' of intelligence distinct ftom the conscious intelligence of either 
of us w\as clearly perceptible from the very first. Assuming, at the 
outset, that if her source of j)ercipienco could grasp my question, it would 
be equally willing to reply in accordance with my request, in questions (13) 
(14) I suggested the form of answer; but of this not the slightest notice was 
taken. Neither myself nor,my wife had ever taken part in any form of (so- 
called) ‘ spiritual ’ manifestations before tliis time ; nor had we any decided 
opinion as to the agency by which phenomena of this kind were brought 
about. BuMor such answers tliosc numbered (14), (27), (144), (192), 
(194), we were both of us totajly unprepared; and I may add that, so far 
as we were prepossessed by any opinion whatever, these replies were dis- 
tinctly opposed to such opinions. In a word, it is simply impossible that 
these replies should have been either suggested, or composed, by the 
conscious intelligence; of either of us." , 

Mr. New^hura obtained some curious results by questioning 
planchcttc on Masonic archieology — a subject which he had long 
studied, but of which Mrs. Newnham knew nothing. It is to be 
observed, moreover, that throughout the experiments Mrs, Newnham 
" was quite unable to follow the motions of .the planchette. Often 
she only touched it with a single finger ; but even with all her 
fingers resting on the board she never had the slightest idea of what 
words were being traced out.^^ In this case, therefore, we have 
Mrs. Newnham ignorant at once of all three points : — of what wa» 

the question asked ; of what the true answer would have been ; aneb 
of what answer was actually being written. Under these circum- 
stances the answer showed a mixture-^ 

(1) Of true Masonic facts, as known to Mr. Newnham ; 

(2) Of Masonic^ theories, known to him, but held by him to be 

erroneous ; ' 

(3) Of ignorance, sometimes avowed, sometimes endeavouring to 
conceal itself by subterfuge. 

I give an example : — 

“ (166) Of what language is 4he first syllable of the Great Triple B.A. 
word? Don^t know, (167) Yes, you do. What are the three languages of 
whi<4i the word is composed? Greek, Egypt, Syriac, First 
givem), rest unknown, (168) Write the syllable which is Syriao*, (First 
syllable mrectly writtm,) (174) Write down the word itscll (Fvtsi^ree 
and last 4wo Utters were written correctly, hut four incorrect Utters, partly 
hovromd/roni (mother word of the same degree^ came in tJw ) (176) 
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Why do you write a word of which I know nothing ? Wife tried hard to eateh 
the. word, hut could not quite catch iV* 

So far the answers, though imperfect, honestly admit their imper- 
fection* There is nothing which a second self of Mrs. Newnham's, 
with certain amount of access to Mr. Newnham’s mind, might 
not furnish. But I must give one instance of another class of 
replies — replies which seem to wish to conceal ignorance and to elude 
exact inquiry. 

(182) Write out the prayer used at the advancement of a ]Miirk Master 
Mason. Ahniyhty Ruhr of the ('diverse and Architect of all worlds, we 
beseech Thee to accept this our brother ufliom we have this day received 
into the most honourable company of Mark Mast<^^ Masons. (Irani him to be 
a worthy member of onr brotherhood ; tend nia]rhe he, in his own person a 
perfect mirror of all Masonic virtues. (Jrant that all our doinys may be to 
'Thy honour and ylory, and to the mdjarv. of all mankind,. 

This prayer was written off instantaneously ^ind very rapidly. Fur the 
benefit of those who are not members of the craft, I may say that no prayer 
in the slightest degree resembling it is made use of in the llitual of any 
Masonic degree; and yet it contains more ffhan one strictly accurate tecli- 
nicality connected Avitli the degree of Ma^rk Mason. My wife has never 
seen any Masonic prayers, whether in ^ Carlile ’ or any other real or spurious 
Ritual of the Masonic Order.” 

There was so much of this kind of untruthful evasion, and it was 
so unlike anything in Mrs. NewiiLam^s character, that observers less 
sober-minded would assuredly have fancied that some Puck or sprite 
was intervening with a third intelligence compounded of aimless 
cunning and childish jest. But Mr. Newnham inclines to a view 
fully in accordance with that which this paper has throughout 
suggested. 

“Is this third IntelUyencef he says, •‘analogous to the ‘ dual state/ the 
existence of which, in a few extreme and most interesting cases, is now well 
established 1 Is there a latent potentiality of a ‘ dual state ' existing in every 

brain ? and aro tlie few very Htribiu^ pliouoiaeiia wLieli have tis yet been 

^noticed and published only the exceptional developments of a state which is 
inherent in most or in all brains 1 ” 

• 

And alluding to a theory, which has at different times been much 
discussed, of the more or less independent action of the two cerebral 
hemispheres, he asks : — • 

“ May not the untrained half of the organ of mind, even in the most pure 
and truthful characters, be capable of manifesting tendencies like the 
hysterical girl’s, and of. producing at all events the appearajice of moral 
deficiencies which are totally foreign to the well-trained and disciplined por- 
tion of the brain which is ordinarily made use hf ? ” 

In this place, however, it will Ibe enough to say that the real 
cause ton surprise would have been if our secondary self had nol 
exhibited a character in some way different from that which ^ve 
recognize as Our own. Whatever other factors may enter into a 
man^s character, two of the most important are undoubtedly his store 
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of memories, and his casnesihesia, or the sum^of the obscure sensations 
of his whole physical structure. When either of these is suddenly 
altered, character changes too — a change for an example of which 
we need scarcely look further than our recollection of the moral 
obliquities and incoherences of an ordinary dream. Our personality 
may I)e dyed throughout with the same colour, but the apparent tint 
will vary with the contexture each absorptive element within. 
And not graphic automatism only, but other forms of muscular and 
vocal automatism must be examined and compared before we can 
form even an empirical conception of that hidden agency, which is 
ourselves, though we know*it not. In the meantime I shall, I think, 
be held to have shown that, in the vast majority of cases where 
spiritualists are prone to refer automatic writing to some unseen 
intelligence, there is really no valid ground for such an ascription. 
I am, indeed, aware that*^some cases of a different kind are alleged 
to exist — cases where automatic writing has communicated facts 
demonstrably not known to the writer or to any one present. How 
far these cases can satisfy the very rigorous scrutiny to which ' they 
ought obviously to be subjected is a question which I may perhaps 
find some other opportunity of discussing. 

But for the present our inquiry must pause here. Two distinct 
arguments have been attempted in this paper : the first of them in 
accordance with recognized physiological science, though with some 
novelty of its own ; the second lying altogether beyond what the 
consensus of authorities at present admits. For, first, an attempt 
has been made to show that tlie unconscious mental action which is 
admittedly going on within us may manifest itself through graphic 
automatism with a degree of complexity hitherto little suspected, so 
that a man may actually hold a written colloquy with his own waking 
and responsive dream ; and, secondly, reason has been given for 
believing that automatic writing may sometimes reply to questions 
which the writer does pot see, and mention facts which the writer 
does not know, the knowledge of those questions or those facts 
being apparently derived by telepathic communication from the 
conscious or unconscious mind of another person. 

Startling as this conclusion is, it will not be novel to those who 
have followed the cognate experiments on other forms of thought- 
transference detailed in the “ Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research.* And be it notpd that our formula, " Mind can influence 
mind independently of the recognized organs of sense/’ has been 
again and again foreshadoired by illustrious thinkers in the past. It 
is^ for instance, but a more generalized expression of Carier’s dictum. 

Records of carefully conducted experiments in automatic writing are earnefitly 
Teqnestcd; and maybe addres&ed to the Secretary, Society for Payohical Eeaearch 
14 Yard, Westminster. 
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that a communicatiba can under certain circumstances be established 
between the nervous systems of two persons/^ Such communication, 
indeed, like other mental phenomena, may be presumed to have a 
neural as well as a psychical aspect ; and if we prefer to use the word 
mind rather than hrain^ it is because the mental side is that which 
primarily presents itself for investigation, and in such a matter it is 
well to avoid even the semblance of theory until we have established 
fact. 

Before concluding, let us return for a moment to the popular 
apprehensions to which my opening paragraphs referred. Has not 
some reason been, shown for thinking that these fears were premature ? 
that they sprang from too ready an assumption that all the discoveries 
of psycho-physics would reveal us as smaller and more explicable 
things, and that the analysis of man^s personality would end in 
analysing man away ? Is it not, on the other hand, at least possible 
that this analysis may reveal also faculties of unlooked-for range, 
and powers which our conscious self was not aware of *{) 0 sse 8 sing ? 
A generation ago there were many who resented the supposition that 
man had sprung from the ape. But on reflection most of us have 
discerned that this repugnance came rather from pride than wisdom ; 
and^that with the race, as with the individual, there is more true hope 
for him who has risen by education from the beggar-boy than for 
him who has fallen by transgression from the prince. And now 
once more it seems possible that a more searching analysis of our 
mental constitution may reveal to us not a straitened and material- 
ized, but a developing and expanding view of the powers that lie 
folded up in man.^^ Our best hope, perhaps, should Ife drawn from 
our potentialities rather than our perfections ; and the doubt whether 
we are our full selves already may suggest that our true subjective 
unity may wait to be realized elsewhere. 

Fkederjc W. n. Myers, 


voii, XLVTI. 
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R edistribution nfay now be taken as passed. There is no 
' revolt anywhere. Even the demurs are dying down. The 
one proposal which might have removed our electoral system into 
another area and* atmosphere of experiment — namely, Proportional 
Voting — has missed its opportunity in missing the favour ofr the 
front Conservative benches. Looking forward into the Session, we 
see that the Ministry and the Opposition chiefs will neither be wish- 
ful nor able to separate from each other on any important principle, 
or even detail, of the measure. While they are united, no dissentient 
section on either side — no combination of dissentients — can offer 
any serious obstacle. Looking around at the proceedings of the 
Boundary Commissioners, we see more clearly from each sitting of 
those functionaries that the arrangements of the Bill will practically 
be adopted. If alternative schemes are submitted to them, the re- 
spective parties, on being appealed to by the chairman, are usually 
eager in their preference of the official scheme to the proposal of the 
rival party. But, in truth, there is little strong feeling on the subject 
of boundaries. Gerrymandering has not become a passion with us. 
Each side has confidence in its power of winning public support. The 
change takes place at a moment when the "Conservative party is toy- 
ing with democratic sympathy and with the idea of Tory competency 
for all necessary reforms. The Liberals believe in Mr. Gladstone and 
in the tendencies of the wew voters and of the newly equalized con- 
stituencies. The Tories disbelieye in Mr. Gladstdne ; expect that the 
Foreign and Colonial policy of his Government will bring it into con- 
clnBive disfavour before the General Election ; and are honestly dis- 
posed to rely upon these chances and upon the apprehensions created 
amoni? the timid by boldly proclaimed Radical programme^ rather 
then upon any trimming of boundary lines. 
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Taking the Bill aa it stands, then, it is an approach to equal elec- 
toral districts* near enough to satisfy the most ardent practical re- 
former, If the proper unit of representation, fifty-five thousand 
of population, be adopted as a standard, it will be found that only 
three counties, with their boroughs, excepting the populous districts 
of London, Yorkshire, and Lancashire, will have more inhabitants than 
this per member ; while at the other end of the scale there are only 
three constituencies that give less than forty thousand of population 
to a member. The Franchise and Redistribution Bills have brought 
us to, roughly speaking, equal constiUiencies represented by single 
members. 

Having, by the kindness of the Editor of the Times and otherwise, 
taken a humble part in the preliminary discussions on Redistribution, 
I may beg, before offering any remarks on wliat is to come, to make 
clear my own position in the controversy which was virtually closed 
by the co-operation that broke out betVeen the two paVties. The 
chief fact of the change now being effected is the sweeping away of 
the greater part of that mass of numerical anomaly of which our 
electoral representation has till now consisted ; and it is so important a 
facUas justly to eclipse all other features of the event. In this aspect 
the Redistribution not only will exceed the utmost hopes entertained 
by practical Liberals up to October last, but makes their expectations 
look quite ridiculous, and will probably cause them to be forgotten 
except by minute historians. An opportunity was accidentally 
afforded to me of learning, between the day when the compromise 
was suddenly arranged and the day when the compromisers met for 
business consultation, how the new conditions of the question had 'im- 
pressed a statesman high in office and very near the centre of things 
in that particular matter. Nothing could exceed his incredulous 
surprise at the position in which the Reform Administration found 
itself, except the exuberant satisfaction with which he accepted evi- 
dence too strong for any incredulity that the Tory chiefs had made 
up their minds to prefer a scheme of nearly equal electoral districts 
to any other settlement. This Minister’s mood \i%ll always remain 
in my memory as a measure of the vast change effected by Lord 
Salisbury’s sudden adoption of the democratic principle. 

My own share in the previous discussions had been limited to a 
protest against the expedient of single-member constituencies. This 
expedient, till then advocated only by a section of advanced Liberals, 
proved in the event to be — except the enlargement of certain borough 
boundaries^the only cotteter-chcck to the Liberal effect of his demo- 
cratic principle upon which Lord* Salisbury counted. The advantage 
he and hia friends expect from it is that they will pick up seats here 
and there, partly by reason of the special character of the residents 

s 2 
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in some of the one-member boroughs, and partly by the increased 
likelihood under a one-member system of local ditunion in the 
Liberal party. In collating their other estimates of the future with 
the probable results of the Reform, the Tory leaders may be sup- 
posed to have anticipated three favourable contingencies : First, the 
pressure and excitement of Imperial questions which may at any 
moment banish from public favour a Government which either falls 
short of, or does not with sufficient splash manifest that it is fulfilling, 
the national expectations in Foreign and Colonial affairs ; secondly, 
the feasibility of devising a programme of progressive measures, if not 
a platform of progressive doctrines, which may give the Tory party a 
prosperous democratic status ; and, thirdly, the normal and uniform 
maintenance of Tory representation in Parliament at its fullest 
strength by acquiring seats sporadically in the manner which I have 
just suggested. 

My objection to the single-member constituencies was, not that 
they would'benefit the Tories — for it was not then supposed that the 
Tories coveted any such protection, or would deem it a protection — 
but, as I still think, that it might lower the tone and type of borough 
representatives. Some imagined that the line taken in my letter to 
the Times of October 22 must imply at least a sneaking kindness for 
proportionalism. Nothing was farther from my thoughts or is less 
compatible with my principles. 1 am an uncompromising advocate 
of scrutin de liste, believing not only that in this will eventually be 
found the secret of strong democratic government, but that, in com- 
pelling both parties to put forward their best men, it will in the 
wholesomest way give to minorities a strong representation of that 
mosrt creditable order which depends not upon mathematical theorems, 
but upon conspicuous personal eminence and ability in minority 
champions. As the interest of the subject is sure to revive, 1 may 
be forgiven for citing my sketch of the probable course of things 
under this system if ^'applied to large boroughs : — 

“ If the boroughs were permitted to cho6se six members en bloc, the repre- 
sentation of the minority would be better and more naturally secured than by 
any express provisif;n for it. Electors are not so drillable as is supposed. 
At any rate, in Liverpool, where there are ^o many good activities and 
notable men not essentially political, there is a constant tendency for voters 
to use their franchise on personal and side issues, which cannot be considered 
irrational, although they are troublesome to political managers. The tendency 
to give away votes to * the pest men ' will always increase in proportion to 
the number of members for whom each elector is permitted to vote. In 
Liverpool, for instance, if each elector had six votes, and there were six 
Candidates for each party, a large number of our electors when they Bad given 
fbur of their votes to their own side would the list, and if they were 
luiberals would bestow a vote upon any such Tory as Mr. Christopher Bushell, 
ajxd if they were Tories upon any such Liberal as Mr. Samuel Sathbone. ,The 
Jtnoylj^e of this would have a splendid effect in inducing each to put 
fQtwietd the best men they could prevail upon to stand, ahd thus both sides 
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would have good uiembers, and the minority would have more representation, 
and repj^esentatlon less open to objection, than could be secured in any other 
way/’ 

Lisf^voting, each voter having as many votes as there are members 
to be elected, and not being allowed to cumulate them, will sooner 
or later, depend upon it, aloug with payment of members, crown the 
edifice of equal electoral power of which the foundations have just 
been auspiciously laid. The weightiest argument against the division 
of the big boroughs is based on the assumptions that many local men 
not specially fitted for parliamentary^work will get to Parliament 
by means of local popularity in the ward-boroughs ; that in conse- 
quence of this tendency, and increasingly as such members endear 
themselves by amiable small attentions to their ward constituents and 
establish a sort of personal prescription as fixtures, great issues 
will be ignored, even in general elections fiationally critical, to an 
extent only conceivable by those who know intimately sucb con- 
stituencies ; and that it is a proper function for constructive states- 
men to safeguard the character aud calibre of Parliament by minim- 
izing the operation of such degenerating elements. Much censure 
has been cast upon me, especially in my own neighbourhood, , for 
haaarding these opinions and for insisting upon a standard of parlia- 
mentary capability, but it is significant that there is less challenging 
of ray anticipatory estimate of the new ward-borough members than 
there is of my claim that statesmen should try to .secure for us upon 
system a good supply of competent legislators. This, I am told, is 
an interference with the true operation of representative institutions. 
Hepresentation, it is urged, should he as nearly as possible a mirror 
of the people down to the smallest particular. This is not. the best idea 
of it. The conception has the same fault as that which governs the 
proportionalist theory. The function of representation cannot indeed 
be soundly and sufficiently exercised without absolute freedom of 
choice, but the electors should be cncouraged*to choose, and should 
be so constituted as to make it likely that they will choose, men who 
may be, in one way or another (and there are ways enough to 
employ every variety of real capacity), useful tjie Legislature. A 
suitor who retains Mr. Charles Russell will take care that the great 
advocate is properly instructed and that he represents , the views set 
down in his brief, but Mr. Russell would not deserve heavy fees and 
daily refreshers aa the mere mirror o£ Jhis client. He is eagerly 
employed aud highly paid for far qther reasons. So with ambassadors 
and, other skilled representatives. And never^let it be supposed that 
parliamentary duty csftls fpr no -special ability in ordinary members. 
To sui^pose so would be to cotne short alike in one^s ideal and in the 
wisdom aooruing from actual experience. A glance at the personnel 
-of the Hous6-will always be instructive on this point. For instance. 
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in their day the lives of, say, Joseph Hume, Thomas Slingsby Dun- 
eambe, Richard Cobden, Sir William Heathcote, and' Thomas Berry 
Horsfall were just as distinctly the competent, business lives of 
skilled experts as if these members had been officials of the State. 
So now are the lives of, say, Mr. Richard, Mr. Heneage, Mr. William 
Fowler, Mr. Cowen, Lord Lymington, Mr. John Morley, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Mr. Arthur Arnold, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Chaplin, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, Sir Drummond Wolflf, Baron de Worms, and, 
not only Mr. Parnell, but Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Healy, Mr. Sexton, and 
Mr. T. P. O^Connor, and perl^ps others among tlie Irishmen. All 
Members of Parliament cannot be expected to reach such a point of 
efficiency, but efficiency ought to be aimed at. We ought to keep up 
the standard and to keep up the succession, and this cannot be done 
by encouraging voters to believe, or by so arranging constituencies as 
to lead to voters assuming, that any man will do for Parliament whose 
local popularity on comparatively petty grounds will make him easy 
to return. 

So much for a question which, for the present — and indeed for 
many years to eome — must remain in abeyanee. The new ward- 
boroughs have been marked out. They will soon have their 
organizations. They have all their troubles before them. They 
will probably enter upon their separate existence with a heavier 
sense of responsibility, and a less exuberant sense of adding 
to tlic political power of the town in which they are situated, than 
would have attended an increase en bloc of the representation of the 
town as a whole. It may be hoped, however, that this sense of 
responsibility and the facts with which it corresponds may call into 
existence a new centre of genuine political life in each of these 

Tvard'borouglis. Until now it has bean difficult to generate political 

warmtii and activity away from the centre of a great town, especially 
if the municipal wards^away from the centre ran large in extent. 

' In speaking of such subjects one is always tempted to remember 
John Stuart MilFs sage remark about women — that so few men are 
intimately acquainted with more than one, that, if you hear a man 
generalizing on the sex, you may safely assUme he is describing his 
own wife. Of the great towns Londoners know nothing, and those 
who live in them as a rule only know their own. But it may be 
advanced with coniideuce cthat in all these large communities the 
politicaVparty which happens to be ia a minority linds great difficulty 
in maintaining the political life of neighbourhoods as distingiHsbed 
frotn 'that of the whole town. It has to be attempted^ if fmly 
in most places the municipal elections (thoiigh you .would 
Hot 'suppose it from the candidates^ addresses) turn on political 
pa^lanship.^ But it is usually sorry work at best, at all esents on 
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the minority ride, taking the year round ; and the feebleness of it, 
the slack committees, the thin public meetings, the abstention of the 
majority of the educated residents, and other symptoms contrast 
acutely with the genuine interest which is called forth over, the very 
same area by a parliamentary eleetion. The belief ‘now prevalent 
among ssealous politicians in the large towns, is that similar interest 
will now be shown, in the parliamentary elections for each of the 
sectional boroughs into which the towns are to be divided, and that 
thus political zeal will be both localized and intensified in many 
districts, where hitherto it has scarqply had a local habitation, or 
even a name to live/^ On all hands there is abundant evidence of 
the ardour with which politicians of enterprise are looking forward 
to the undertakings of which an inspiring prospect is thus opened up 
to them. In what direction will their efforts tend? 

The system which its enemies call the'Caucus, and which every 
one associates with Birmingham, has been so generally adopted, 
that it will naturally be made the basis of the new organizations; 
and this on both sides, for in boroughs the Tories long ago oflfcred 
to the Liberals the sincerest form of flattery. It is very satisfactory 
to think of this taking place in the counties, where it will bring life 
an^ energy for the first time into many districts which could not 
possibly be vivified under the old system. In the towns a previous 
yjuestion must be raised whether the standing central organization 
shall be maintained cither for purposes of registration, or in order to 
treat in an architectonic manner the electoral management of the 
town as a collective whole. I have made some inquiries on this 
subject, and believe that in most of the large towns the central 
organization will be retained, and every effort made, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain lately suggested, to preserve it iu full vigour. In Liverpool the 

balance of advantage has been'thought by the Central Management 

Cumraittee itself to lie in the opposite direction. This Management 
Committee will efface itself as much as possible. The chairmen of 
the various ward-boroughs ere expected to act together in cases 
requiring concert or joint public demonstration ; but the great aim is 
to be the creation of independent individual life tin each of the nine 
new parliamentary centres. 

Some embarrassment must accrue in boroughs of this description 
ftom the absence of conspicuous leaders of local society. Hitherto 
tbie natural leaders have been indicated at the centre of the town^s 
Hfe by wealth, by extent of business, by long-standing repute, by 
piwmineneein town affairs, by note at the loqpl bar, by distinction on 
thej^ress^ and by other things all associated iu the popular mind with 
the central representative neighbourhood iu which the Exchange, the 
Clbbs^^the general post Office, and the old pariah churches are found. 
The very men drive home two or three miles, aud in their 
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suburbs arc nobodies, except at their places of worsbip and in select 
dinner coteries. Many of them, indeed, live quite out of town, and 
in future must be deemed politically connected not with the town at 
large, but with the wards in which their places of business are 
situated. Those who live in suburbs will have to select whether 
they will vote where they live or where they carry on business^ In 
cither case tlicy will probably do their best to , bring politicians of 
their own colour together in their suburbs, and to aid in organizing 
the new boroughs there to be formed. Between these outlying places 
and the centre ward or wards jnust lie in boroughs which are large 
enough wards of a different type, in which there is a very miscellaneous 
collection of squares and streets* including all grades of society, from 
merchants, solicitors, and doctors down to the smallest shopkeepers, 
and to stablemen and stable-helps. Here the want of natural 
leaders may be even more felt. To draw the best people out into 
the active life of a newly founded constituency — people who have 
always been^fiontcntedly accustomed to vote under the management 
of the Central,^^ and people who for sufficient reasons will shrink 
from anything that suggests an approaching and a staled demand 
for 8ubscri[)tions — will be one of the most important and herculean 
tasks of the new managers. Should they fail in it, and should 
management fall into the hands of the smaller shopkeepers and 
working-men, the managers will have the still more herculean task 
of raising tlie funds from classes that have heretofore shown little 
disposition to back their opinions pecuniarily. Many a man of 
moderate means will give to his chapel twenty times over a sum which 
he would regard as out of all character to expend on a political 
cause. Why is this ? Because under the old system the political 
money matters were all managed at the centre, partly by certain con- 
tributions from candidates, but chiefly by very liberal contributions 
from the most promteent men. These, in future, will give much 
less in their own central ward. They will give something, no doubt, 

in the ward in which they live. But tfeey will scarcely consent t‘o 

give for the populous wards iu which they neither transact business 
nor reside. Should^ the collection of money from the residents in 
these wards be found to fail, the turn things^ will take will be that 
the local committees will look out for candidates who can* pay the 
whole expenses, just as is common in the old small boroughs \ and 
readiness to do this will be a very high, if not the first, consideration 
in selecting a gentleman to stand.* We must not» overlook the 

* It wras lately Baid in my presence by an able advocate of the ward-boroiigitsyslein 
that it would be a positive advantage to be rid of the large central subscriptioiia of 

S and others, because th^ naturally entailed control on the piwt of these 
pmtributors, on the principle that he who pays the pq^er ^ teasow 

with much m^veti s Any constituency of ten thousaud velars ^be 

of the tandidoU, to raise all the money thatr<^ rtasohaW ^ 
' Any one acquiiinted with these things must see thai^thls to dt 
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prospect, indeed, that as time goes on tlie new separate boroughs 
will acquire traditions. More and more people will be brought into 
active political work. The habit of participation, and even of paying, 
may be learnt. Each borough will have a corporate credit and 
respectability, and by degrees the borough organization may create 
for the at present ill-defined and arbitrarily-bounded neighbourhood 
those very social leaders the lack of whom will at first prove incon- 
venient. What I want to make clear is/ that in the beginning of 
the new reffime all that is best in the business life of the large towns 
is likely to iremain very much concentrated in the political machinery 
of the central wards, such as that for wliich Mr. Forster is already 
standing in Bradford, and that for which it is hoped Mr. Samuel Smith 
will stand in Liverpool. As a consequence, candidates are likely 
to offer themselves for other wards instead of waiting to be invited, 
will pay for themselves instead of being pakrfor, and in little regions 
where there are no political or other leaders will have a good chance 
of being supreme. * •• 

Another probable result of the new system not unconnected with 
the foregoing will be the hardening of political opinion in the new 
w^ard-boroughs. One does not know why political opinion or bias 
should be more fixed in wards of a great town than in separate towns 
of corresponding size, but experience seems to show that it is so. If 
a politician obtains a parliamentary seat for one of these boroughs, 
this tendency will be much in favour of his permanently retaining it. 
So will be all the circumstances lately named as having given him the 
seat. In the absence of influential local leaders, and with a paucity 
of contributed funds, such a man will have a good chance of holding 
his own, though his merits may be but slight. Moreover, there will 
in single^’member constituencies be less room for shades of opinion and 
for compromise between the parties. The Radical will be more 
Radical, the Tory more Tory, and the moderate man will have less 
chance,. Under scrutin de liste^ while thera would be a splendid 
volume of strength available when any point of policy or great reform 
had to be carried, the necessary uniform action of the system would 

readinesB to excbax],s;e the control of a number of public-spirited politicians, if it exists^ 
for the practical autocracy of a candidate willing to pay for his seat ; for it is unlikely 
that these districts, on the supposition of their being left financially unaided by the 
well-off politicians at the centre, who alone have the habit of giving, will raise <my thing 
considerable for election purposes.* But 1 deny that the rich men have exercised any 
control in sense of having forced either candidates or policy upon the mass of either 
Liverpool, on the Liberal side it is a proverb that “ the Whigs never jib,*' 
aiwou^' there are richer and more powerft^ and more active Whigs here than in any 
* Our Moderates never yet stood aloof, or even hung back, much less 

starteaerSh^ of tboir own, or insisted upon having theirown way. It is remarkable 
that m when Qlimstone and Mr. Bright even were stiU looking askance at 
honsebold swa^, members of the Cream of the cream of our Whigs united in pro- 
pMutg at the Theatre Royal the frank and immediate 

of ^tne Franchise, and the same men, though nearly all 
high in interest, were ibnnd on the platforms of Mr. FlixnsoU when he 

contested the boronghV, , 
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be' to put forward tlie men most attractive to a wliole ccunmunity^ and 
at each re-election the men who had proved weakest would naturally 
and inevitably go to the wall. ^ Instead of this — a most desirable state 
of things^ irrespective of party interests — we shall have a considerable 
stereotyping o/ ward opinion and a too permanent adhesion of 
members to seats for which they have not originally been too well 
selected. 

Those who think that the new ward-boroughs will return a good 
proportion of working-men candidates by reason of contests being in- 
expensive, should remember that a working-man can just as easily 
find j66,000 as ^£600 (which will be the average expense) ; that 
workmen, except in Mr. Burt^s district, are not in the habit of rais- 
ing money to send men of their own class to Parliament ; and that 
people of other classes are riot prone to relieve operatives of the 
expense of such an undertaking. 

If I am charged with looking at the worst side and carping at a 
system whidh ought to have a fair trial, I can only reply that the 
way to give it a fair trial is to keep these conspicuous dangers now 
indicated thoroughly in view, and to resolve from the first that they 
shall be averted in the ward-boroughs by developing a sound political 
spirit, and infusing it into ell-devised political machinery. The 
same perspicacity and real political energy will be needed in the new 
London parish boroughs, against the characteristics of which Mr- 
Clayden has entered a weighty protest. 

In the counties the policy of division can scarcely fail to prove an 
unmixed good. In many places it will be life from the dead. In 
others it will healthily correct the sort of life that prevailed. The 
character of a county area tends greatly to the concentration of 
what energy there is at particular points. The centre may be a man 
of pre-eminent wealth, or standing, or popularity. It may be a place 
of industry, or of traditional energy. It may be a knot Of farmers, or 
a sphere of hearty Church work, or of Nonconformist zeal. Or it 
may be a nest of miners or a range of quarries, or some other 
industry by which the character of the population is 'definitely 
stamped. But whatever it may be, the tendency under the existing 
system is to make the life which is thus concentrated an exception 
within a cordon rather than a source of strong radiating influence. 
Hence it has been that in«many counties the Tpry gentry have been 

able to depend upon what always makes for them— the inertk^of the 

min4ively districts. In not a few instances the dull weight* of Tdtes in 
theseneighbourhoods, never polHically explored except at electiic&^mea# 
i$i.€inoiigb to overbalance everything of an intelligent order thk^ can 
be against them in other districts ; and if this is hbi nsay 

stQi be possible by pressure, by good paid organkation^^^ttnd by the 
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empjioyment of some of those extremely vulgar-soulcd young bar- 
risters-at-law who are always ready to vilify Mr. Gladstone and to 
work the Sradlaugh odium on the lecture platform^ to array in the 
most Liberal districts sufficient force to supplement victoriously the 
normal strength of the Conservatives in the duller parts. 

These are present-day, temporary illustrations, but for that reason 
they will serve all the better to illuminate a present-day, temporary 
situation; Without arrogance or offence it may be assumed that a 
dead condition of things in a county is more favourable to the Tories 
than to the Liberals; but, whoever it^favpurs, deaclness is deadness; 
and we may expect that, when under conditions of newly forced and 
necessarily maintained life smaller and homogeneous divisions of the 
counties have to be plied by both parties with speeches, argument, and 
propagandism, Toryism too will profit in the increased zeal of its sup- 
porters and by the disciplinary necessity under which it will be laid 
of appealing to more intelligent motives and considerations. No part 
of any county can in future be neglected. All must be *^ell worked 
in detail, and in competition the organization and the evangelism, so 
to speak, of each party may be expected to improve. 

Another great advantage must be the greater freedom of choice of 
rcjfresentativcs. Sitting for a county will no longer be such an 
ineffable distinction as it has heretofore been locally regarded. Con- 
sequently, standing for a county will require less courage and may be 
proposed to gentlemen of less exceptional position than used to be 
looked for. Even under present conditions this consideration has 
been . made too much of. Often when an aristocratic, highly con- 
nected personage has been fixed on, because no other kind of can- 
didate Would be acceptable to the county people/^ it has been 
found too late that in his own rank he only excited jealousy and was for 
various petty reasons socially disliked ; while over voters of other grades 
he could not, and his connections would not, exercise any influence, 
and there was no sort of popular charm or attraction to be expected 
either from his manners, hi^ eloquence, or his information. Very 
often even in a county of the old type a spunder and more expert 
politician^not drawn from the genteel ranks wonM have created less 
bad blood among the lofty and more zeal among the lowlier electors. 
Under the new ‘conditions we may expect good men to be intrinsically 
sought and chosen for many county divisions. Electioneering will be 
vigorous end shrewd. Party managers will see that local claims may 
be - beJrt; eoamteted by conspicuous dompetency. Good candidates will 
the^fore bo at a premium. The tendency which has made such great 
borohghs^asf^ Baekmey,^ Sputhwark, and Newcastle seek out and com- 

a Bogers, a Stuart, and a Morley — the 
dispc^tk>i£wbieV,09ix^inghani and Bradford have shown to choose in 
a Chamberlain and Forster not mere chiefs of local industry, but 
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min of the liigLest mark in local public lifcf—will certainly be 
CJtemplified in the new county districts; and the latter species of 
selection will take a permanent place in the usages of the country 
when the counties have received that genuine and well-orderteS local 
self-government Mdiich it will be a first duty of the new Parliament 
to supply them with. 

The reduction in the expenses of county contests will increase the 
independence of the constituents. The cost will be easily manageable, 
especially so long as the present leading county politicians continue, 
as they may be expected to dc, their present rate of contribution, 
and it will no doubt be further relieved by special contributions from 
candidates and their friends. Thus will be escaped tlie slavery of 
territdrial influence, and, what is perhaps worse, the shadow of 
territorial influence where little, if any, real territorial power exists. 
Por the habit of deference lingers long after there is any necessity 
for it, and great pains are taken to please this Earl and to consult 
that Marquis when neither of them really counts for many votes at 
,the polling-booth. Henceforth there will be less of this, or even if 
it be intensified in particular districts, as it probably will not be, the 
operation of it will not extend beyond those limits. County voters 
have hitherto been remote from each other. The only people who 
could meet to discuss and arrange matters were the county squires 
and justices. Between these there could be little cohesion, except 
class cohesion. They could not be keenly or minutely representative 
of the feelings of the voters in their districts. And if in any part 
of the county there lay any Radical clement of population, not, only 
would these gentlemen think little of it, or think of it only as a 
nuisance to both sides of politics alike, but in every way such a 
Radical element would be so far separated from any sympathizing 
centres in any other parts of the county as to be helpless. 

It is an important consideration that none of the new county 
divisions will be too* large or too scattered for the growth of a 
natural and congenial political life. "^No one, for instance, can 
survey the divisions of South-West Lancashire without recognizing 
the improvement in political tone which must ensue. Such ]^osperous 
and active districts as Leigh, St. Helens, and Southport have hitherto 
been represented in county electoral matters by three dr four delegates 
sitting on a committee that met occasionally in an office in Liverpool. 
There could be little conceiited action even under the best management. 
At an election for the whole counity there was much discouragement. 
A yr^k place measured the case by its own condition, did not even 
dd its best, and gave up the ghost about two o’clock in the Just 
the decidibg struggles were beginning. A stronlj: was 

by reflecting on the little use of exertion being by 

one iviexi nine were supine. When each district has to its 
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own hand it will fight much better, and keep itself in much better 
fighting order. Many in this county prognosticate that all the seven 
newly constituted districts of South-West Lancashire, or at least five 
out of* the seven, will spring at once and naturally into a healthy 
political life. To appreciate their special circumstances, it is necessary 
to remember that they are active and enterprising districts, each 
having a number of natural social leaders, usually as truly leaders in 
all that is progressive, socially and educationally, as in the ordinary 
routine of society and in local business and politics. Each, in fact, 
is a chief in a smaller district which keeps itself very much to itself, 
though the districts and the leaders alike* co-operate in a business- 
like manner whenever there is anything of public utility to be done. 
Here is an admirable basis for the creation of a sterling political life 
by the machinery which the Redistribution will supply. Candidates 
will not be lacking — choice of candidates #ill not be difficult. The 
habit of recognizing leadership has already been formed in these 
districts in the most creditable manner. * Following good leaders is a 
tradition and instinct of the local mind. Give political opportunity to 
such qualities, put them into regular political harness, and political 
communities will be formed that in all essential particulars of excel- 
leiice will bear comparison with any that the history of democracy can 
produce. And all this, observe, will be. an absolute product of the 
new Reform Bills; for under the old system the good qualities and 
aptitudes of our South-West Lancashire districts ran almost utterly 
to waste. 

What is true of South-West Lancashire must be true, more or less, 
of all similar places, though in some of them there may have hereto- 
fore been more political vitality. In South-East Lancashire, in 
Cornwall, in Yorkshire, and elsewhere the same things may largely 
be expected. ♦ 

There may be a little doubt as to the result of division being quite 
so good in some of the agricultural counties. » For instance. North 
and South Leicestershire, as ceveral close, vigorous contests show, are 
not unwieldy under present conditions. Under the new arrange- 
ments Lord John Manners will be securely ir.treyiched in his Belvoir 
district, and there political life will be virtually extinct. Lord John 
Manners and his particular friends will soon be ^^blue mouldy for 
want of a beating.'^ The adjoining district of Loughborough, with its 
busy manufacturing life, will not lapse into political inactivity, but 
Ashby-jde-la^Zouch and Hinckley and Bosworth form a rather 
niixod andi dubious disti^t, and, with Lutteryrorth and Market Har- 
borough a separate constituency by their side, will lack the vigour 
lafh^ into them by Mr. T.“T. Paget in bis many gallant and suc- 
cessful cotite$ts*-^T^se are. specimen cases* which might be multi- 
plied, and the object of citing them is neither to exhibit concern, at 
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thift pointy for Liberal interests, nor to complain'^ of division as a 
principle, but to bring under review some of ite less desirable results 
froih the point of view of Lord Beaconsfield'a^dmirable vaunt when 
he said, We are a free and political people/^ * 

Let us now, however, quit the general outlook from which we 
regard the result to the national political health, without reference 
to party advantage. Let us consider how far the Liberal party will 
be benefited by the change. 

I instance first a minor advantage which it might seem un- 
generous to mention, but that I am not a wire-puller^ and desire 
to see extreme men in Parliament rather than excluded from it. I 
mean the opportunity that the new boroughs will afford for finding 
convenient places for gentlemen who, under strong conscientious 
impulses, do not hesitatfe to divide the laberal interest, or whose 
appearance as candidates has that effect. Some say that the result 
will be to increase the embai'rassment, because it will no longer be 
possible to yoke together as candidates for one constituency two 
Liberals of different schools. This, however, was never an agreeable 
proceeding. There were always suspicions of bad faith and other 
drawbacks, to say nothing of an excess of compromise and policy cn 
speech. And very often, when there was no possibility of the method 
of pairing Liberal candidates being adopted, a pushing or much- 
pushed politician of a type not acceptable to the majority of the con- 
stituency has hung upon the skirts of the local managers in such a 
manner as to render their efforts hopeless and to entangle them in 
imbecile inaction or mistakes. In future, opportunities will usually 
be found to place a candidate of this kind as candidate in a district 
where not only will he cease to be inconvenient to his party at large, 
but he may prove the best possible man to fight its battle and may 
obtain an honourable entrance upon parliamentary usefulness. 

Liberal interests in this matter must, however, be looked at in a 
much larger spirit. What we may mainly hope for as a result of the 
more equal representation of numbers will be more continuity of 
progressive force. The abolition of the old small boroughs means 
the extinction of the most wavering elemeUt 3f the representative 
body. Politicians who think it worth while are always discussing 
which side really was in a minority at particular general elections. 
When we see such startling ^evulsions as have taken place it certainly 
suggests that there must have been ^ome specially variable element in 
our electorate. Now it was largely due to theismall boroughs, happily 
about to be extinguished, that the Tory wave of 1874 had tho 
fofCf and effect that it had. Again, it was the coming back of the 
mm mUl boroughs that gave the Liberals their sign^ iiaajortiy m 
1880< -Thus we find that the English boroughs under 50,000 of 
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population in 1874 returned 94 Liberals and 92 Tories, giving a 
Tory majority of two. In 1880 the same boroughs returned 125 
Liberals and 61 ToiM&, a Liberal majority of 84, or a difference 
altogether between the two elections of 62 votes, counting 128 on a 
division, derived from only 164 seats. It shows how much less 
easily and completely large constituencies are moved, to notice that 
in places above 50,000 the net Liberal gain in 1880 was only 21. 
Of course it is assumed here, and might easily be proved, that the 
1874 election was almost as great a reversal of the previous election 
as 1880 was of 1874. ^ 

What are the causes of this especial variableness ? On this point 
it would be rash to dogmatize, and it matters less because we have 
now done with many of these boroughs for ever. But it may be 
suggested that they are more subject to panic, to cries, to extreme 
and sudden feelings of all sorts, than arc larger constituencies. 
Probably this may be because they get them at second-hand like 
their fashions from London, and are nt)t as it were pr^^ent at the 
making of them. When the element of fitfulncss which they con- 
tribute to our political system has been got rid of, we may expect 
that whatever general tendency in our politics is otherwise most 
pe^imanent and uniform will have more continuous play. That 
element, judging by the past, is Liberal. The force of Liberalism 
will therefore, under the new system, be scldomcr interrupted or 
depressed. Q.E.D. 

All the very small constituencies are merged into larger ones. 
They will lose their factitious and abnormal importance, to which 
even great Ministers have lent countenance, especially at by- 
elections,^^ at critical junctures. Change in the electorate will be 
less spasmodic. Larger constituencies will be less easily impressed 
by impact of enthusiastic onslaught. Large dense bodies are capable 
of more resistance, and are difficult to dislodge from any position 
which they may take up. , 

Prophecy is vain, but taking the boroughs as at present, and the 
new constituencies as sharing the sentiments of the neighbourhoods 
out of which they are formed, and supposing" ^he more fluid ele- 
ment which came of the small boroughs to be neutralized, the 
Liberal party may fairly expect a substantial majority at the General 
Election, without taking into account the very doubtful agricultural 
labourer. 

To anticipate the ini^orated Liberal policy of the future, to 
speculate as to what will bo done, and which thing first, has been no 
part of the object of this pape!t< The aim has rather been to esti- 
mate the probable working of the system created by the Seats Bill 

as a going machine. The machine has been improved by getting 
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rid of a permanent source of untruth which ’ was deeply seated 
within it. What has been eliminated ? No better answer can be 
given than is to be found in one of Mr. Cobden's speeches, in which 
he showed what needed to be eliminated — 

Observe,” said he, the facts brought out by the census. You have 
certain counties where your great cities and manufacturing districts are 
carried on’. You see there people are growing in wealth and population. 
You see others, as Lincoln, Cambridge, Suffolk, Buckingham, Dorsetshire, 
and Wiltshire counties, which are either retrograding in numbers, or 
absolutely stagnant. But when you go into tho House of Commons you find 
these stagnant agricultural counties, and equally stagnant small agricultural 
boroughs, twenty or thirty of which have absolutely declined in population 
during the last ten years ; you find the country governed, if it is governed at 
all, by the representatives of those stagnant counties and decaying rural 
villages. I cannot say it is governed, because I tell you our parliamentary 
system has come to a negation. But if you are to give a fresh impetus to any 
measures of amelioration in the House of Commons, it must be by giving a 
new basis to political parties, by making that representation a reality which 
is now a fictipp.” « 

We have waited nearly a quarter of a century since these words 
were uttered. Few of us would have been surprised if we had had 
to wait another quarter of a century before getting as far as we 
shall be in January next. But there wc shall be. There <we 
virtually now arc, and what we have expelled from the machine is 
its gross and unpardonable inconsistency with the figures and facts 
of the national life which it was supposed to represent. There are 
still anomalies, and if the two parties were to compete very closely 
for popular favour, the anomalies might still count for something. 
But the aliquot power (if one may so speak) of the aliquot parts of 
the population of this country is substantially and for ever assured, 
iipon a principle the only blemish of which (and that is no blemish 
in some eyes) is that it makes surer of every constituency having a 
member of the colour of the majority within it, than it does of the 
greatest possible number of constituencies enjoying the services of 
men who will also be efficient on the level of parliamentary 
politics. 

It is -.common to opeak of this great change as ensuring that effect 
will always be given to " the will of the ]^eople/^ The phrase is 
ambiguous. Ours is not a plebiscitary system. Our Ministers do not 

go to the country with specific issues, or, if they do, the country may 
prefer to pronounce on ether issues, with equal effect on the 
Ministerial fate. The Minister may submit the future to the people 
and they may pronounce on the past. He voriy submit to thein the 
past and they may reject him with an eye to ^he future. Mr. Qlad-^ 
stone may offer them the repeal of the Income-tax and a brilliant 
employment of a six-million surplus to regenerate, as pnly be <Kmld, 
the fiscal system of the State ; and a sufficient number to turn the 
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scale may reply, “ We won’t have W. E. Forster, and there’s an end 
on^t.” And there was an end onH, In a plebiscitary sense, or even 
in reference to confidence in a particular Premier or leader of Oppo- 
sition, neither our old system could, nor our new system will, always 
express with exactitude the national will. Side issues, crazes, crotchets, 
utopias, private grudges, personal likings, and a hundred such things 
must affect and disturb the action of the niachine in its registration 
of the country's highest political purposes and desires. What we are 
now sure of is that the greatest possible number of householders and 
lodgers (only the latter ought to be raore automatically enrolled) will 
be represented in Parliament by the men they have preferred among 
those who were submitted to their choice ; and as this will uniformly 
be done under party management, it will mainly be done upon party 
issues. The interest of each party will be to present to the whole 
electorate at all times the best policy that can be put forward and 
the most likely men that can be nominated. This is not far from an 
ideal democratic condition, so far as State machinery is*tonc3rned. 

It is not indeed an ideally microscopic representation of all shades 
of opinion on all sorts of subjects. But most minorities have all that 
is good for them when they have liberty of propagation. Few have 
any claim to be political factors. Some which make this claim with- 
out just reason succeed only too well in enforcing it. None which 
can claim it justly are excluded from a due share of political infiuence. 
Their influence may easily be made undue by factitiously treating the 
mirroring of all minorities at St. Stephen^s as an essential political 
good. 

The best practicable ideal is a strong representation of the majority 
for the time being. Do not be afraid of the swing of the pendulum. 
Let it swing. The greatest good that can be got out of our political 
system, comprising good legislation and the training of good and 
“ political ” citizens, will be got by such an electoral basis-machinery 
as will enable the democracy most easily and naturally to return 
strong majorities according to their feelings on public questions. 
And the democracy will by such a method be better trained than by 
aijy more finnikin or subtle system to make pubfic questions "to the 
greatest possible extent the criteria of their votes. This, however, 
not only might have been — and years hence may be — conciliated with, 
but would chime in with and be promoted by, such a division of the 
country as would admit of scriitin liste. Without sacrificing any 
force of the majority, and with a great increase of democratic power, 
that system would, and one day will, return to Parliament, in proportion 
to their general fame, to their local opportunities, and to the judgment 
and spirit of constituencies, the greatest possible number of really com- 
petent politicians, able and well trained to deal with national affairs. 

Edward R. Russell. 
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M. SARDOU’S “THEODORA.” 


A lthough the character .and career of Theodora, wife of 
Justinian and Empress of the Homans, have fixed the atten- 
tion of mankind ever since the age which she astonished, it is only 
within the last few years that imaginative writers have seized upon 
a subject evidently fitted for dramatic treatment, M. Victorien 
Sardou^s play of Theodora,^^ whose production at Paris a month 
ago has excited so mucli interest in Erance, is the fourth work of 
recent fiction in which the Empress figures. The first is the romance 
of Dr. Felix Dahn, distinguished as a poet no le^s than as a historian 
and jurist, published some eight years ago in Germany, and trans- 
lated into English under the title of A Struggle for Rome.^' The 
second is a historical novel, entitled Blue and Green,^’ by Sir 
Heiury Pottinger (published in 1877), a book which seems to 
have obtained less success than it deserved, for it is an extremely 
clever piece of work, ,in which the life and manners of Constanti- 
nople in the sixth century are describediwith a careful fidelity which 
does not prevent the story from being spirited and interesting. The 
third is a long trpgcdy written in classical Greek by Mr. Kleon 
Rbangabe, and published in Leipzig a few months ago. The latest, 
and that which will go furthest to make its central figure familiar 
to ordinary readers, is the play which now draws the Parisians to 
the Porte St. Martin, not .more by its literary merits than by the 
brilliant cast of actors who have be^n secured for if, and the unequalled 
splendour, taste, and knowledge applied to putting it on the stage. 
I shall not enter into any general criticism of it, if for iio ^ther 
reason than because comparatively few readers of this Rbvi|; 1^ are 
likely to have yet seen it. (The text has not yet been published, 
so that detailed criticism would require a full abstract; of the 
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action.) But the picture presented of the two central pernonages, 
and 3specially of the famous and infamous Empress, may be detached 
from the rest of the piece. It is interesting to see what one of the 
most striking characters in history becomes in the hands of accom- 
plished masters of fiction. Such characters — characters that typify 
traits or tendencies of human nature — often count for as much after 
as in their life : they react upon literature as literature occupies itself 
with them. Let us, then, look for a moment at the real Theodora. 
What does history tell us about her and her husband ? 

It tells us a great deal. Some points remain obscure. But we 
know more of these two personages tfian of any others of equal 
eminence from Constantine to Charlemagne; I might say from Con- 
stantine till those two potent antagonists whom our own great poet has 
just brought before us in his tragedy of Becket.^^ The sixth century 
produced a historian far superior in knowledge and literary skill 
to any of his predecessors or successors at Constantinople, who 
has given us in addition to his published chronicle of Justinian’s 
wars what one may call the Scandalous Memoirs of the Byzan- 
tine Court, an outpouring of his pent-up spleen, through whose 
extravagant invective and malicious insinuations truth can be dis- 
cerned, truth sufficient to set the Emperor and Empress before us 
ill the fulness anfl. sharpness of life. Critics have doubted — there are 
critics who still doubt — the genuineness of the secret history of 
Procopius. Scepticism is as boundless as credulity ; but if internal 
evidence can prove anything, it proves that this book was written 
by the author of the Persian and Gothic wars, and written in 
Justinian’s lifetime. Adding what we make out from it — I do not 
say what it tells us, for it has usually to be discounted — to the 
scantier light that comes from other sources, this imperial pair stand 
out as do few others in ancient or mediaeval history, 

Theodora was the daughter of a bear-keeper, attached to the 
Hippodrome at Constantinople, and was one pf three sisters whom 
their mother sent on the st'^.ge when they were still children, seven 
or eight years old. With no talent either for music or dancing, her 
fortune was in her face and her tongue. H^r ©pretty features, her 
nimble movements, her audacious smartness in repartee, made her 
the most popular and notorious in the pantomimes (to use the 
nearest modem equivalent) which delighted a people whose taste 
had fallen below the regular drama. . Needless to say what was 
the morality of the Byzantine stagjB, or what the life which the young 
actress led. Her enemies of later years^ declared it to have 
beeu more than usually shameless and disgusting ; but the question 
of delicately balanced less 5r more, besides being now insoluble, 
need make little difference to our view' pf her character. After some 
years, she accompanied a wealthy Tyrian, as his mistress, to the 

T 2 
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governorship of Tripoli j quarrelled with him, left him, and, after 
having l)een reduced to sad straits in Egypt, found her way back to 
Constantinople, where — according to a story current long afterwards 
in the city — she sought to support herself bj* spinning wool in a house 
near the edge of the Golden Horn. This looks like trying to turn over 
a new leaf. However, she did not conceal her charms. Encouraged 
by the words of an Oriental fortune-teller, who had promised her 
wealth and power, she threw herself in the way of Justinian, who 
yielded at once to her fascinations. He was then about forty years 
of age, probably some twenty years her senior, nephew of the reigning 
Emperor, and gathering into his hands the reins of government which 
were beginning to slip from the grasp of his aged and ignorant uncle. 
He was an able and well-educated man, already remarkable for his 
fondness for theology and his assiduous attention to publie business. 
His passion led him to promise to marry the whilom aetress, but a 
law dating (in substance) from the time of Augustus, and re-enacted 
by later Emperors, forbade the union of Senators and other persons of 
exalted rank to women who had been on the stage. Nothing was left 
but to repeal the law, which the Emperor was compelled by the urgency 
of his nephew to do, and the statute may still be read in that Corpus 
Juris which so long held sway over Continental Europe, a moipu- 
ment of Theodora^s arts and Justinian’s susceptibility. There had 
been, however, a more serious obstacle to the nuptials of the eager 
pair. The Empress Euphemia was an ignorant and rustic person, 
who had risen in life too late to acquire the polish of the capital. 
But she was pious, and she was respectable to the backbone. She had 
probably heard of Theodora's earlier fame, for the Court was like 
most Courts ; anyhow she knew what Theodora had been, and the 
idea of her nephew’s marrying such a person was too shocking to be 
considered. While she lived she held out, and kept her husband to 
his resistance ; but when she died, he gave way, the law was repealed, 
the marriage was solemnized ; and when in a few years the old 
Emperor died, Theodora was crowned aSong with her husband, ancl 
received the homage of the Senate, the priesthood, and the people. A 
rise like this had never been seen before, not even in Constantinople, 
and was never seen again. That such a pers&n should have married 
an Emperor was wonderful enough. But that of all Emperors she 
should have married Justinian, the studious and pious Justinian, the 
industrious and abstemious* Justinian : here was indeed matter for 
a hymn to Aphrodite, had there hebn a poet to sing it. 

If the story ended with this, we should only have had one more in- 
stance of the power of female fascination to bend strong men, and of 
female will to march across formidable barriers, Theodora had been 
nothing so far hut a pert pantomimist and a notorious courtesan. What 
would she be on the throne of the world ? Would she not cover it 
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■with the mud from which she had' emerged, resume her old ways, and 
fall as quickly as she had climbed? 

A man with such a disgraceful past would probably, have had a 
disgraceful future ; but women have a power beyond men^s attain- 
ment of transforming themselves to suit their new conditions. Theo- 
dora was every inch an Empress. She maintained a dignity so severe 
that the chief dignitaries trembled in her presence. She insisted on 
prostrations and terms of adulation never rendered to a sovereign 
before. She occupied herself with the gravest affairs of State, gave 
audiences to ambassadors, received groups of bishops and discussed 
with them the religious controversies of the time, appointed and 
removed the highest officials. Her husband sometimes seemed to 
resist, but always ended by complying, so that it soon became a 
Court maxim that it was far better to havc*the Empress on your side 
than the Emperor. She remembered her sisters and the associates 
of earlier days, and, exercising the dcai^st prerogative .qf a female 
ruler, married them or their children to governors of provinces or 
nobles of the Court — nobles who sometimes sought to escape this 
unwelcome favour. Her conduct as a wife was, if we may judge by* 
the silence^ of her enemies, irreproachable. Procopius does indeed 
s:iy*that rumour accused her of too great fondness for one of her 
stewards, but the only evidence given is that she had him tortured 
and imprisoned ; conduct not incompatible with love, but not suffi- 
cient to prove it. Had this bitter foe known of stronger instances, he 
Tvould have willingly added them to his catalogue of crimes. Perhaps she 
was prudent, and resolved to secure her husband by fidelity ; perhaps 
she was weary of her old life, and after tasting the dregs had no mind 
to refill the cup. Anyhow her conduct was decorous, her piety ex- 
emplary. She founded churches, she established the first reformatory 
for women of her old vocation, and by a raid swept five hundred 
inmates into the great establishment which she had fitted up for the 
purpose on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. *Envy found only two 
faults to charge her with, intolerable haughtiness and unrelenting 
cruelty. Without believing all the stories which Procopius relates, it 
is clear enough from other evidence that she was as fierce and im- 
placable on the throne as she had been fierce and implacable among her 
comrades of the Hippodrome. Faults doubly hateful in a woman ; but 
then she had with them the unwomanly virtues of persistence and 
courage. Nothing could turn or s^ake her purpose. Nothing could 
appal her spirit ; she knew fear as little as she knew pity. At 
the supreme crisis of her husband's life, the* great insurrection in 
the sixth year of her reign, when Constantinople was in the hands of 
a host, of furious insurgents, who had proclaimed a new Emperor and 
were threat^ing to break into the palace, when the guards were 
wavering, when Belisarius doubted whether resistance was possible. 
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and the Ministers who still clang to Justinian were urging him to fly 
with the ships that lay ready at the sea-wall behind, Theodora declared 
that she at ^east would not seek safety in exile, but remain to perish 
in the purple. Her spirit emboldened Belisarius and his master. A 
sudden sally turned the tide of war, and after a fearful slaughter of 
the insurgents order was restored. 

After more than twenty years of power Theodora died — died in 
the odour of piety, one might almost say of sanctity, for a courtly 
writer spoke of her soon afterwards as a saint. Her empire over her 
husband had never been shaken, though her enemies had often sought 
to poison him against her. In his widowed old age, he continued 
to speak of her as the gift of God by whom his best enterprises had 
been prompted. She had been a true wife to him, however cruel a 
mistress to his subjects, t 

This is the Theodora of history : let us sec what fiction has made 
of her. 

In Dr. Dahn^s romance, which is mainly concerned with the Goths 
in Italy, she does not frequently appear; but an interest is added 
to his delineation by his profound knowledge of the period, which he 
has illustrated in two learned works as well as in this story. In his 
pages she is crafty, fascinating, unfeeling, but above all voluptu6\is. 
She moves in a maze of schemes and intrigues, some meant to 
counterwork her husband, some to hold him faithful to her ; and at 
last, when one of her amours is on the point of detection, she takes 
poison to escape ruin. There is nothing to attract about her, except 
physical beauty skilfully improved by art; and, what is worse, there 
is nothing to admire. 

Sir Henry Pottinger^s heroine is cast in a very different mould. 
In his hands Theodora becomes noble and elevated, while not 
ceasing to be impulsive. A bold attempt this for one who seeks to 
keep so close to history as Sir Henry does. Yet his gallantry has 
been rewarded by no inconsiderable success. She is a woman of 
powerful character, bom among foul surroundings, whose innate 
superiority shakes them off hy degrees, purifying lierself, and making 
herself worthy of the love of a great map and of the station to 
which he raises her. She is hard, and sometimes fierce, but she 
renounces the pleasures of sense for the delights of pride and 
ambition, not without a sense of the duties which her power involves. 
It is a fine conception, worked ^ out with no little skill ; and one 
would like to think there, was more basis for it than history unfor* 
tonately supplies. 

As 1 have not had the good fortune to see either Mr. Bhangabe's 
trage4y> or the Italian piece of Theodora, which it seeifis was 
puUished (whether acted or not I know not) some time^gd, 1 Hasten 
on to M. Sardou's play. 
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This gifted dramatist has happily caught and reproduced tM salient 
and superficial features of the character. His Theodora is naughty, 
and haughty not with the pretentiousness of a parvemie, but the 
dignity of one who seems to have found her natural place. She is 
witty, clear, keen, and sparkling in every sentence she utters. She is 
spirited, full of courage in the great insurrection scene, full of 
resource in council, and at last reckless of her own safety. 

She is, however, also passionate, and even tender in her passion. 
Despising her weak and pedantic husband, she seeks satisfaction for 
her old vagabondism by wandering aldhe, pr in the congenial company 
of Antonina .(the faithless wife of Belisarius), through the purlieus 
of the capital. Here, on the occasion of an earthquake, she has met, 
been helped by, and fallen in love with a Greek youth named Andreas, 
whohas come from the schools of Athens fullj^f philosophy andgenerous 
aspirations for political freedom. She represents herself to him as a 
yoTing widow, Myrtha by name ; he reciprocates her affection, and we 
find her stealing to his house for an interview. I have* not space to 
describe the plot ; let it suffice to say that she loves him ardently 
and self-forgetfully ; that her love survives the loathing which 
the discovery that she is the hated Empress produces in his mind, 
that she commits a murder for his sake, and ultimately sacrifices 
herself for him, braving the wrath of her husband by flying to nurse 
him when he has been wounded in the insurrection. She is dis- 
covered with him, having just poisoned him by mistake, and Justinian^s 
executioner is putting the cord of death about her neck when the 
curtain falls. 

I need hardly disclaim the doctrine that a novelist or dramatist 
who chooses a historical subject is to be bound to adhere to the 
facts of history. Such a canon would strike at most great historical 
plays and novels, and would make such writing well-nigh impossible, 
because it constantly happens that the history of famous persons does 
not supply those love plots which ^^he public tjfste demands, or sepa- 
rates by long intervals of time events which the dramatist must 

crowd together. It would be absurd, therefore, to complain of M. 

Sardou or Dr. Dahn for having abandoned the tfuth of history, and 
made their Theodora return after her coronation to the delinquencies 
of her stdrmy youth. But the remark may be permitted, that this 
presentation renders her character far less striking and unique. Most 
women would doubtless have so retuinfed. Had Theodora been an 
ordinary adventuress, such as tfiosc out of which modern France 
makes its heroines, she would have had an tjnd like her beginning. 
What makes her splendid and marveljous is that she replaces the lust 
of pleasure by the lust of power, and carries that intensity which 
had made lier the wonder of her lovers and the terror of her com- 
panions into the sway of a mighty empire. There is no levity, no 
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weakne^ about her ; she seems, to use the expression of Procopius, 
like a demon sent upon earth to work men^s ruin, equally by her 
beauty and her resistless will. 

I do not make this a reproach against M. Sardou, for his Parisian 
public would have insisted that the courtesan Empress should be 
a courtesan still. Theodora, the builder of penitentiaries, the stern 
enforcer of moral regulations, would have been insipid to them 
unless caught in violating her own laws. Besides, his plot required 
it. But there is a criticism to which the portrait is fairly open. 
If any contradictions can he skid to be impossible in the feminine 
character, his heroine is a moral impossibility. A worpan with such 
a past could never have lavished on Andreas tlic tenderness, the self- 
sacrificing devotion, she displays. With such a past; yes, and with 
such a i^resent. Because h^r passion for Andreas is not a single grand 
passion which has come in to fill up the void of her life ; it is one of 
many amotirs which she roaips the streets of her capital to seek ; it 
is, when firsV brought before us, a diversion, a passing excitement, 
not a love to which that pomp and power, in which we have just seen 
her exulting, arc to be lightly sacrificed. 

Poets, dramatists, novelists, must no doubt often deviate from, as 
well as add to, the facts of history when they choose a historil^al 
subject. But is it not true that the less they deviate, so much the 
better do they succeed ? No one has stuck so close to his authorities 
as Shakespeare does in his historical plays — of course I do not speak 
of half-fabulous tales like Macbeth/^ but of the English historical 
plays, and the splendid triad of Roman tragedies. The same remark 
applies, though with less force, to Schiller and to Walter Scott ; perhaps 
even to Dumas. It is a question not as between historic truth 
and artistic truth, but of finding the highest artistic truth in adhering 
to historic truth, not necessarily in incident, but certainly in character. 
It is not so easy to improve upon Nature in character drawing, the 
highest and most diflScalt of all arijstic efforts. 

In the accessories of his drama, M,^ Sardou has taken enormous 
pains to reproduce the manners, the Court usages, the daily life, 
of Constantinople. *In fact, he gives us, through the speeches of 
the minor characters, instructive discourses on palace etiquette, on 
the factions of the Hippodrome, and I know not what else. He 
has been seconded with equal skill and knowledge by M. Buquesnel, 
who undertakes the scenery and decorations. Costumes, architec- 
ture, furniture, are not only beautKul in themselves and exquisitely 
hannoijiious in colour, but have evidently been studied with infinite 
care and under the guidance of accomplished archseologists. But 
with all this anxiety to reproduce the Byzantium of the sixth 
C$litury> our author is betrayed into anachronisms more serious 

than a mistake in dress or phrase. Andreas, the philosophic 
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votary of freedom, is impossible. In all those centurie^ from 
the Antonines downwards, there is nothing more strang^j to us 
moderns than the absence of efforts for political reform, for 
liberty, for what we call constitutionalism. ‘ Everybody accepts 
despotism as the natural and necessary thing : nobody has any 
idea of improvement, except the replacing a harsh despot by a 
milder one. Andreas might have carried away from that University 
of Athens which Justinian had just closed, a contempt for the 
theological controversies of the day, and an indignation at the 
moral corruption of society ; but zeal for political freedom — 
no! that he would never have learnt from those last successors of 
Plato, Uamascius and his five brethren, who had gone to seek at 
the court of Chosroes Anushirvau the repose which Justinian's 
intolerance denied them in the Homan Empire. There were at 
least three oppositions to Justinian — oppositions which probably 
united in the great insurrection; the dynastic opposition of those 
who clung to the family of the late Emperor Anastasiits^ the eccle- 
siastical opposition of the Monophysites, the sporting opposition (if 
one may call it so) of the green faction in the chariot races. But 
of a reforming opposition, of aspirations for freedom, not a trace. 

A not less curious piece of modernism occurs in the horror of 
the Frankish warrior who fights for the Emperor at the slaughter 
inflicted on the rebels. He tells Justinian that twenty thousand have 
fallen. Justinian answers, with disappointment, Pas plus?'' and 
Charibert delivers his indignation in a fine sentence. To judge the 
Franks by their performances at that very time in Gaul and Italy, 
there was nothing they enjoyed so much as a blood bath, even when 
the victims were not their enemies. 

Justinian's name suggests a word on the aspect in which the play 
presents him. Cruel, cowardly, suspicious, he is the most despicable 
person in it. Such a view may be justified dramatically as supplying 
a foil to the courage and promptitude of Thpodora; and it gives 
scope for some very powerful acting. Perplexing as Justinian's 
character is, there is nothing to prove him a coward, and, so far from 
being cruel, he was, for a despot, singularJy Itviient. He usually 
spared, sometimes he pardoned, persons delected in conspiracies 
against him. He treated captive enemies with. a leniency w^hich 
strongly contrasts with Caesar's behaviour to the gallant Vercingetorix. 
The harsh acts of his reign, plentiful enorigh no doubt, were acts of 
policy, not of cruelty. Unfeeling^good nature is perhaps the phrase 
that best describes him. And whatever have been his weak- 
nesses, he was an abler ruler than the weak and wavering pedant 
whom M, Sardou brings before us. 

I have no space left for a criticism of the play generally. It 
brims over with cleverness, and though the action flags in the 
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earlierVcenes^ several of those in the middle and end are effective to 
the la^ degree ; they give thrilling situations, where every phrase 
and dvery gesture tells. If the merit of a piece be to bring out 
good acting, a sufficient test for the spectator to apply, nothing 
better can be imagined. When one looks at the drama as literature, 
different questions arise, and receive less satisfactory answers. There 
is a want of deep human interest. It is in Theodora that the 
passion of the piece is concentrated; and Theodora^s passion (for 
the reason given above) seems to ring false. There is also a want of 
dignity. Of the colloquialism of the diction no complaint (it is 
said) must be made, for the author aims at realism, and he 
attains it in making the charioteers talk like jockeys. We may 
well believe that in the conjugal disputes of Justinian and Theodora 
he scolded like a bourgeois husband, and she stung like one of 
M. Zola^s heroines. We feel how much Constantinople, the city 
of pleasure to that vanished world, may have resembled Paris, the 
metropolis 53f pleasure to tliis one. The realism is complete. But 
is realism here in its right place? Docs not our imagination 
when it is roused by these famous names, which, whatever they 
may have been in life, shine down upon us through the vista of 
the ages with that glory which the reverence of many generations 
and the tribute of poets like Dante have lent them, do not our eyes 
when they are dazzled by the splendid presentation of the arts and 
pomp of a refined civilization and a gorgeous Court, demand that the 
tone and manners and language of the persons who bear these names 
and tread these halls shall rise into the higher air of poetry? I 
found myself wishing for verse, perhaps even for music, to keep 
the piece on that level to which imagination sought to raise it, and 
from which the dialogue was always dragging it down. 

The dialogue, but not the acting — for the acting was worthy of 
Shakespeare or Corneille. Any one of the five or six leading parts 
might alone have deserved the attention of a critic, could that 
attention have been diverted for a moment from the central figure. 
Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt is said to have spent hours in gazing on the 
portrait of Theodora, copied, or photographed, for her from the 
mosaic in ' San Vitale at Ravenna. She has Stendered the character as 
M. Sardou wrote it for her with marvellous force, and not less 
marvellous versatility. From the languid insolence of the Empress 
receiving on her throne tte obeisance of the ambassador of Chosroes, 
to the wild despair of the mistress of Andreas wailing over his 
corpse, there is not a point in the part to which she does not give the 
most perfect and finished expression. Yet Mdlle. Bernhardt’s acting 
does not answer to the conception of the Empress which we form either 
from her career or her face. There is an air of the serpent about 

tliis acting,,# viuding, waving, coiling, entwining, fascinating air. 
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Theodora was no serpent, but a tigress, or perhaps a leopard/ glossy 
and graceful, but glaring straight at her prey, and ready tp fell it 
with a spring. She was small in figure, we are told, and her 
features were delicate; but her eyes had a fierce intensity that 
affrighted those who approached her. One seems to find something 
of this in the Ravenna mosaic, though in it she wears a look of 
demure devotion, and bears offerings to the shrine of the saint. 

. Of the moral aspects of the play I need not speak. The frequent 
obtrusion of the earlier incidents of the heroine’s life seems intended 
not so much to illustrate her character as to pique and whet the 
morbid taste of an audience ; and it suggests that the society which 
gloats over these allusions may not be morally far removed from the 
society in which the career of Theodora was possible. To pursue 
reflections of this kind, however, even if they came well from a 
foreigner, would be an ungracious return for the enjoyment which 
Paris offers to lovers of the drama. Whatever lamentations the 
elder generation of f'rcnchmcn may raise over the docadcnce of 
politics and oratory and philosophy, We, at least,, is an art in which 
she still stands far ahead of all other capitals, 

James Bryce. 



CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN 

ITALY. 


TNTERMINABLE stories of middle- class life — loii^ prose fictions, 

L such as antiquity did well to do without/^ These were the 
scornful terms in which M. Henan spoke of modern fiction at the 
reception of Victor Chorbnliez into the French Academy. Yet, not- 
withstanding tliis liaughty dictum of the learned French professed’, it 
cannot be denied that the novel is one of the most thriving forms of 
modern literature. In it the popular mind is pleased to see the 
refioction of its own ways of living and thinking, the mirror of its own 
face and figure. The fact that antiquity had no fiction, in the sense 
in which we in our day conceive and write it, is perhaps due to the 
immense diflerence between past and present social conditions. Among 
the ancients, the only reading part of the population — that is to say, 
the free class — had to draw its intellectual nutriment mainly from 
the ode, the epic, and the tragedy, — aristocratic forms of literature 
admirably suited to the tastes of those ruling oligarchies to which that 
class gave risc^ and reflecting faitlifullj, in a condensed form, the mind 

of the people and the national genius. But the society of our own day 
requires a form of literature corresponding with its own profoundly 
democratic instincts — a literature which* finds nothing too humble or 
too minute, and which reproduces all the changing scenes and varied 
aspects of the popujar life. Now this form can be no other than th6 
novel. Henan is mistaken in his appreciate on of the novel, and the 
mistake comes from his applying to two widely different social epochs 
an identical literary criterion. 

I pointed out last September that, even before the end of last 
century, and more particularly since 1815, Italian literature had been 
saturated with the idea of national independence, — the patriotic note 
being so dominant throughout that period that even the remotest topics 
were pressed into the service, if it were only to convey an allusion, a 
regret, or an aspiration. Fiction in particular served, more than any- 
thing else, the purpose of patriotic recruiting. Excepting only Manzoni, 
— ^an abstract mind, of Olympian serenity, whose Promessi Sposi" 
was intended simply as a work of art and a study of an historically 
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true social situation — the other Italian writers, such as Gucrraziii and 
Massimo d'Azeglio, who succeeded him in historical romance, jycre for 
the most part animated by a political motive. The facts and personages 
of history were used by these writers at their own convenience for the 
purpose of stimulating the national consciousness with the memory of 
the glorious events of other days; and it mattered little whether or not 
those events would bear the light of a sound and thorough criticism. 
But about the year 18G0, with the constitution of the kingdom of Italy, 
began a marked change in the character of our romantic literature. It 
has already been seen how some of our poets abandoned the national 
idea for other topics and other artistic ideals. In the same way, fiction 
also entered a new phase ; it quitted the -historic field to paint the 
passions and the manners of to-day. Wc had used the historical 
romance simjdy as a weapon of popular warfare. The war was over ; 
the forces so long employed against the foreigner were set free ; and 
we turned upon ourselves to see what wc were like and to make our 
own acquaintance. The historical novel gave place to the personal and 
psychological. Milan took the lead in the new movement; its example 
was followed by other parts of Italy, and u»c are now flooded with tliis 
sort of literary production, though our more cultured and distin- 
guished classes, for reasons wdiich will presently appear, prefer the 
French and even the English novel to the native Italian. 

But by what aisthctic criterion, I may reasonably be asked, are you 
going to judge the literature of your country? What is your own 
conception of the great movement of modern thought and of the 
artistic representation of life ? Are you realist, idealist, naturalist, or 
impersonalist (to use the new term recently applied to a particular 
method in art) ? The question is fair enough, and it is worth while 
to spend a few words upon it. 

The craving for certainty as to the True, the Keal, is so intense and 
so rooted in the human mind, that it is no wonder if the philosophers 
have laboured for centuries at the problem, and if, notwithstanding 
the meagre results obtained, this craving should still constitute in 
every age the torment and the glory of human thought. What is the 
Keal? Where shall it be found? Is it in the outward thiugs perceived 

by the senses ? or is it in the conception we form to ourselves of them, 
the ideal representation of them within our own minds ? How far 
does this mental conception — the ideal — reproduce the realities of the 
external world ? Do we know these realities in their true and proper 
essence, as they are, or have we cognizance only of their qualities and 
attributes ? Here is the great question. In theological times, where 
man and things all blend and lose themselves in God, who is at once 
the supreme Reality and the supreme Ideal, the question hardly exists, 
or it presents itself in other terms. But when reason steps in and 
destroys the ideal world constructed by revelation, it finds itself con- 
fronted by a world of objects and phenomesa for the investigation and 
explanation of which it is thrown entirely on its own resources. It 
is in this situation that Descartes appears to have found himself, with 
his Dubitp, cogito, ergo sum ra formula which at once aflirms the 
realty of the thinking subject and casts a doubt on that of surrounding 
objects. This doubt is even more resolutely affirmed by Berkeley, who 
maintained that the visible world exists only in our conception of it. 
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Berkeley’s idealism was itself a reaction against the doctrine of Locke, 
which vindicated the reality of matter, and asserted that the properties 
which he distinguishes as "primary^^ — that is to say, solidity, exten- 
sion, figure, motion, and rest^^ — would be really in the world, as they 
are, whether there were any sensible being to perceive them or not/' 
Only then comes Kant to prove, on the other hand, that these proper- 
ties of matter arc but determinations of the ideas of time, space, and 
causality, of which the mind is cognizant d 'priori ; and that, as such, 
they are not necessary adjuncts of the things themselves, but are 
inherent in our own intellectual conception and comprehension of the 
things. They thus, together with the whole visible universe, belong 
not to the real, but to the^deal; which is as much as to say, that we 
can take knowledge of the world about us in no other way than by 
means of the conception we form of it in our owri minds. This leads 
Kant, and Schopenhauer after him, to sum up his philosophical belief 
in the well-known formula : — “ The world is my imagination of it 
(^‘Die Welt ist meinc Vbrstellung ”). 

This rapid sketch of the history of the transcendental conception of the 
True may j^ot be useless here, as seiving to illustrate and better deter- 
mine the question of the True in art. Thus, in art also, everything 
turns on the question whether the Real is the outward object of which 
our senses take cognizance, or the inward representation of it in the 
mind. To me it appears that all the objects and facts and scenes of 
life have no actual reality, nor can be truly known, except as they pre- 
sent themselves, ordered, and, as it were, idealized, in our own thought. 
Thus the ideal in art is but the Real, thought and seen under the illu- 
minating rays of the imagination. 

Very different theories of art are, however, now in fashion. If these 
theories arc to prevail, and to become the accepted law of artistic 
representation, the art of writing will soon become the easiest thing 
in the world. It is simply a question, as everybody now knows, of 
observing some object — a person, or a country, or a phenomenon of 
some sort — and of reproducing it on paper with that mechanical accuracy 
of which the new school has found out the secret. The artist need 
not add anything of his own, nor need he, strictly speaking, take any- 
thing away. Prolixity and minuteness of description, and a wearisome 
exuberance of incident— usually frivolous and meaningless incident- 
are a characteristic of the schooL It ic a capital point that the artist 
is neither more nor less than a mere observer ; and that he is on no 
account to breathe one breath of soul into the thing observed and 
reproduced. He must stand off from his Qwn personages, who move 
in virtue of laws he has nothing to do with, and by a mechanism of 
their own. And in fact this new method, by a natural evolution in 
the scale of ims, goes for the present, until a new term shall be found 
for it, by the name of Impersonalism.'’ The artist is, in fact, reduced 
to the rank of the physiologist j as the physiologist simply studies 
the physical phenomena, so tne artist simply reads the human docu- 
ment/^ Somebody innocently remarked to the leader of the school 
that by this method neither character nor action could have any 
#fdrmth or life. Quite true," replied M. Zola ; ray people have no 
soul in them at all. I am perfectly content ; I meant it And 
the reason M. Zola and his followers do mean it so is that they con- 
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sider that only on thi? condition can they make their people real, and 
give a truthful and honest representation of the realities of life. 

Certainly this is the easiest of arts, well within reach of ^he most 
ordinary intelligence. Direct observation is all that is necessary, and 
this requires only the most rtidimentary faculties of thought and 
imagination. Reflection, which is the evidence of the truth of the 
things observed, and without which the things themselves have no 
real aesthetic value, goes for nothing. It is neither diflScult nor 
fatiguing to look on life with the frivolous curiosity of a tourist, and 
spare oneself the needless labour of seeking to discover within oneself 
the secret of the things observed, or of touching them with the life 
and colour of thought. • , 

But that is antiquated art,^^ it will be said. ' We have thrown 
all that away, along with our cast-oflF clothes and our old iron. The 
democratic society of our time demands a strong and realistic repre- 
sentation of life, not refinements of thought which nobody cared for 
but the idle and the clegant.^^ Yes, but • let us understand one 
another. I am far, indeed, from denying that the social conditions of 
our time have created wholly new requircnqents in art. The old social 
order lies in ruins ; the rising tide of democracy has carried away the 
last barriers which divided it into an organized hierarchy, consecrated 
by little else but time and vague tradition. A new humanity has 
come upon*the scene ; on it we must fasten our eyes, and learn to 
iiitc^ret its instincts, its aspirations, and its genius. Thiers saw this 
more than half a century ago. In the preface to his History of the 
French Revolution,^^ he says: Informer times history was written 
for the use of the Dauphin ; now it must be written for the use of the 
people.^' This is the manifesto more or less expressly accepted by the 
realistic novelists of our day. Read, for instance, the preface of the 
brothers De Goncourt in Germinie Lacerteux,^' where the words of 
Thiers are quoted for the benefit of the reader and the justification of 
the authors. Tliis preface at once explains the raison d'etre of the 
naturalistic literature and accounts for the defects and vices by which 
it is disfigured. 

But assuredly if the course of events has brought under the eye of 
the artist and the student new scenes and a whole new world of human 
life — that plebeian world in which so large a part of our social life is 
now concentrated — it by no n\pans follows that the artl which is to 
represent these things must be essentially different from that of former 
days, It is simply that new elements of observation are offered to 
the mind of the artist — the simple and vigorous germinating elements 
of the intimate popular consciousness. The new art, instead of returning 
from these studies vitiated and deteriorated, as people imagine, ought 
rather to draw from its new field of observation a new force of colour- 
ing, and to acquire a more complex play^ of thought, while it will 
have at its disposal a richer and i^ore various language, answering 
to the .rich variety of the popular speech — a language which shall be, 

SO to more orchestral than the language of the past. 

NoFi indeed, are these things so new to us. In our mediaeval 
republics the people was sovereign dejure and de facto ; and it was at 
that very period that art reached its culmination. 

But we are, perhaps, allowing these questions to detain us too long. 
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The reader will care less for a discussion of sesthetic principles, more or 
less ingenious^ than to be brought into contact with the new artistic 
Tnanifes'tations which, whether or not they correspond with the regula- 
tions of the schools, reveal new aspects of human life and thought. 
We pass on, therefore, to the discussion of some recent works of fiction. 
In Italian productions of this class the English reader will not, perhaps, 
find much to envy; but a knowledge of some of their features may 
not be without interest or without use. 

One of the most important of the novels published of late years in 
Italy is Malombra,^^ by Antonio Fogazzaro, a Venetian writer, who 
had already become known, some years earlier, as an accomplished and 
graceful poet. The plot qf ^^^Malombra/' to some extent, resembles 
that of Victor Cherbuliez’s Count Kostia.’^ The Marchioness Marina 
lives with her uncle, Count Caesar d^Ormengo; she fe young, beautiful, 
accomplished, elegant, with peculiarly refined and complicated nervous 
susceptibilities, and haughtily conscious of her talents and hex; birth. 
She believes in a plurality of successive earthly existences. In general, 
she lives on tolerably good terms with her uncle Cscsar, a somewhat 
rugged personage, of tastes ^nd temper wholly different from her own, 
and with •'fio liking at all for literature, art, or music, which she 
passionately loves. But her tolerance is turned into bitter hatred 
when she discovers the origin of the legend which hangs about the 
castle of Malombra. The mother of Count Cmsar, Cecil iaW^arrega di 
Camogli, wife of Count Emmanuel d'Ormengo, had been condemned 
by her husband, for her supposed infidelity to him, to a sort of per- 
petual imprisonment in this very castle of Malombra, where she had 
accordingly lived and died a prisoner. Marina finds in a certain chest 
a document addressed by this lady to her future self, in which she 
recounts her*sutferings, and charges herself not to forget in her second 
life on earth (the belief in successive existences is apparently hereditary 
in the family) to avenge her by again attaching herself to Benato, her 
supposed lover —who of course is to be also enjoying a second existence. 
Donna Cecilia had foreseen that her second life was to be spent, like 
her first, in the castle of Malombra, and that she was there to recover 
her Benato. This extraordinary document was written in a lofty style, 
and displayed the bitterest resentmpnt against the whole house of 
Ormengo, whom the ^unhappy lady describes as her murderers. To a 
woman of almost morbid nervous impressibility like the Marchioness 
Marina, indifference to such a letter is naturally impossible. Believing, 
as she does, in suocessive existences, she is at once seized with the idea 
that she herself actually is the re-incorporated Donna Cecilia, and that 
she is here to avenge herself on the house *of d^OrmengO by finding 
and loving the re-incorporated Benato. Accident is not slow in coming 
to her aid. A young man named Conrad Silla is staying in the castle. 
He has been called in (like^Gilbert in Cherbuliez^s novel) to help Count 
Caesar in some half-literary, half-sfientific work. At the first sight of 
this youth — who is possessed of every possible attraction-— Donna 
Marina receives a soft of revelation of the truth of this terrible 
family history. She is sure he is Benato. Unfortunately, the 
real has some power over her as well as the imaginary. She knows 
that Conrad is the son of a lady with whom Count Caesar 
had been extremely intimate, and that he is commonly supposed 
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to bo' Count Caesar’s son. Her mind is agitated by the most opposite 
impulses. On the one hand, she fully believes him to be her recovered 
Renato ; on the other, she sees in him nothing but a vulgar upstart 
who has made his way into the castle in order to obtain her hand and 
secure the succession to the estates of Count Caesar. In the iirst 
instance, she is completely oveftome by this suspicion, and it is per- 
haps not to be wondered al^that siich a lady in such a situation should 
contrive, before the interview is over, to launch at the young gentle- 
man an odious allusion to his supposed illegitimate birth. This is 
followed by a series of scenes of the most nervous description between 
the two young people. They feel a very decided drawing to each other, 
yet a morbid pride on both sides requires them to keep up a state of 
acrii^nious warfare. There is even a mysterious repulsion between 
them, due in part to the hallucination under which Donna Marina 
lives, and of which Conrad is not distinctly aware. Finally, Conrad 
wearies of the struggle and leaves the castle, where it seems to him 
that he can no longer remain with dignity., He returns only at the 
end of the story to take part in a tragic scene. Count Caesar is ill, 
and Donna Marina — whose hallucination by this time amounts to 
monomania — thinks that the moment has come for satisfying at once 
her love and lier revenge. She sends for Silla from Milan, enters 
with him the chamber of the dying man, and utters, in accordance 
with the posthumous behest of Donna Cecilia, these words : Cecilia 
is here, with her lover, to see you die ! Great is the scandal among 
the^ bystanders. The marriage arranged, to take place between 
Marina and the Count Salvador, to which she had given a scornful 
consent, is broken off. Conrad, who finds himself figuring against his 
will as the accoidplicc in an unworthy action, has no wish to take his 
place ; and the disappointed Marina, who, amidst all her delusions, 
had always counted on the reality of his affection for her, finishes the 
story by putting an end to his life and her own. 

I have spoken of this as one of the finest novels that have come out 
of late years in Italy — a judgment which may seem to be hardly jus- 
tified by this extraordinary plot. But it has great beauties of detail. 
Some of the scenes are marvellously touched, and admirable for their 
truth and freshness of representation ; the characters are well studied 
and clearly and firmly drawn ; you can see that the author has livexl 
iTi^de them, and studied their most secret springs. But the soul of 
the story is Conrad Silla, into whom the author has evidently to a great 
extent projected himself, and who represents one aspect of contemporary 
Italian life. Silla is a gifted and cultivated young man, full of eager 
aspirations after goodness; virtue, glory. It is a character with a good 
deal of tno^ substance in it. We have here in this appreciation of 
the influence of moral ideas in the life of modern society the very 
antipodes of Buckle. But unhappily these animating ideas never get 
beyond the point of aspiration. Silla has not the courage, the will, 
the force of character to turn them into action. He is in 'a state 
of constant and painful prostration of mind. Me hopes to find in the 
love of a woman the secret of overcoming life, and not being overcome 
by it. Xi is with him no coarse or frivolous passion ; but he believes 
that nothing but the pure and noble love of a woman will save him 
froEh Ws own weakness — guide him to higher good, and give him tlio 

* VOL. XLVII. V 
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power to realize his own ideal. But this woman Jie never finds. We 
have seen the end of his romance with Marina. Another girl Edith^ 
who kno^s of his passion for Marina, and who, moreover, has devoted 
her whole afiection to her old father, will not have him ; and even 
before he is actually murdered by Marina, he feels himself dying of 
self-distrust and moral impotence. Conrad Silla is an example of the 
powerlessness of the ideal left to itself in the midst of a society which 
is governed almost exclusively by selfish and material interests. 

It is, of course, needless to remark that such expressions as the 
ideal, “ the good,^^ “ virtue, aspiration, have no meaning in 
naturalistic art ; since it is well known that in the naturalistic world 
people simply obey the laws of the environment, the compulsion of 
heredity, or the fatality of instinct. Malombra therefore is not 
naturalistic. Nevertheless, that school has many adepts in Italy, and 
very intolerant they are. They cannot admit that any art differing 
from their own can now exist in the light of day. And it is quite true 
that among the generality of Italian readers they attract the most 
attention, and are the most in fashion. I remember that, in the 
beginning of his literary caijeer. Lord Byron attempted story-writing. 
He soon gstVe it up. I ran into reality,^^ he says somewhere in his 

Memoirs.*^ Our modern writers look at things in just the other way. 
Their great fear is lest they should even for a single moment allow 
themselves to be mastered by their imagination, and lose sight of the 
blanlc and crude reality, no matter how freely it may present to their 
eyes things trivial, base, or foul. 

I need not trouble the reader with an account of those of our literary 
productions which, under the name of novels, give ps nothing but a 
disgusting exhibition of hideous, vulgar, and revolting scenes. Such 
is the recently published Fidelia, of A. Colantti, in which the hus- 
band suspects his wife^s infidelity after her death from the figure of the 
corpse, and carries it to the dissecting-room to satisfy himself. This ig^ 
too horrible \ let us pass to something less intolerable. I have already 
spoken of de Zerbi^s 1/ Avvelenatrice “ the Poisoner.'^ 

De Zerbi is a brilliant Neapolitan, with a wonderful aptitude for 
the most various pursuits. He is at once author, politician, journalist, 
and critic. He was one of those who most distinguished themselves 
by their courage and^ self-devotion during the recent cholera epidemic 
in Naples; and he was also the reporter^ in Parliament of the so-called 
Bill for " gutting Naples,^’ introduced with a view to improving the 
sanitary conditions of the city. He has written several novels, the 
last of which is B'Avvelenatrice/' I need not go into the plot of 
this story ; it would be too long an affair. ' I shall confine myself to 
pointing out the artistic conception which forms the starting-point of 
the book. According to De Zerbi, everything in life^ and in the 
phenomena that go to makeup life, is mobile, fluid, inconstant ; to^dajr 
is not as to-morrow; all is change ; nothing and no one is to be 
trusted in, ourselves least *of all. It is all an endless progression of 
life succeeded by death, and forgotten death by life again ; everything 
passes away in its turn, and ends, sooner or later, in oblivion. When 
a given moral phenomenon takes place in a given person, it is because 
this is the necessary result of the general conditions under which the 
person lives. Alter the environment, place the person under other 
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conditions, and you will obtain, without fail, a different moral pheno- 
menon. For example : Fuchsia — one of the characters in thid story — 
is ail honest woman because her husband, Franz, keeps her in seclu- 
sion and out of the way of temptation. Expose her to the perils of 
social life, and you may safely oount on it that Fuchsia will forget her 
duty. The author explains his idea in a disgusting passage which 
affords a sample of the imitation Darwinianism of the scliool. Franz, 
lie says, obliged his wife to frequent the ball-room and' the theatre, 
because he wished to place the latent germs and potential cellules 
of evil in her nature in a hothouse where the potent heat might 
favour their development. He also supplies a chemical reason for 
these different phases of the moral life of Fuchsia. If she remains 
for some time faithful to her husband, it is because ‘‘ love is like the 
cliemist^s furnace; it dissolves and recombines the various faculties, so 
as to compose a new soiil.'^ But a second love may serve as a re- 
agent if the first combination lias already taken plaec/^ I’liis is what 
I)e Zerbi calls “ the biological romance — a work of art in which 
character and action necessarily emanate from certain determining 
vital conditions. Yet, notwithstanding* this pretence* of science, 
nothing can be more unscientific than De Zerbi s novel. He makes 
liis personages undergo transformations so rapid, so unexpected, and so 
extraordinary, that it is difficult to see how they can be even biologi- 
cally explained. The truth is, that, so far from being a scientific work 
at 4 ill, lyAvvclenatricc is the merest work of imagination. Its 
people are nothing but vapour — lleslilcss, bloodless, bodiless. For it 
is one thing to write a scientific treatise, and quite another to create 
a work of art. 

The most notable champions of the realistic school come from the 
Neapolitan provinces. One of these champions is a lady, the Signorina 
Matilda Serao, the author of several novels and more than one volume 
of stories, which have been received with much favour by the general 
public. Some idea of her work may be formed from one of her last 
stories, The Virtue of Chccchina.^^ Checchina is the wife of a 
Koman doctor of little skill and less practice, who is trying to make 
his way by means of patronage. He one day invites to dinner a young 
and fashionable nobleman, the Marquis d'Aragona. The young mar- 
quis, who is a man of the world and has had nluch experience, soon 
see*8 what can be made otj this*Checchina, who is a pretty and pleasing 
little person. In the course of conversation he finds an opportunity 
of mentioning witlj a negligent air that he livcj^in a fine house ele- 

gantly furnished, with splendid pictures, &c., and he incidentally names 

the strfeet and number. He repeats this information as lie takes his 
leave. Ohecchina is far too true a woman of the naturalistic school to 
take offence at this insolence. She considers and reconsiders the sub- 
ject the next day, and the next day, and thfe next. For some time she 
hesitates, not from any sort of virtubus scruple, but from mere timidity 
and apathy of nature, to take the direction indicated : but on D\^ra- 
gona’s riepeating the invitation by letter, she makes up her mind to go. 
She reaches the house ; the porter is standing on the threshold. 
Ashamed to go in, she passes on. Twice she repasses the doorway; 
tbe porter is still th^re, pipe in mouth. Whereupon Checchina goes 
hohlCi and gives up her visit to the marquis. And this is the virtue 

u 2 
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of Chfecchiua/^ The other novels of this authoress have pretty much 
the same amount of moral stuff in them. None of her characters have 
the slightest power of resistance. This, indeed, is the characteristic 
of her school. In one of her last novels, Fantasia,'' Lucia Altimare 
robs her intimate friend, Caterina, of her husband’s love. She sees 
and feels the shameful disloyalty of her conduct, but it is “fatality." 
How are you to resist “ fatality ? " This story to some extent follows 
the lines of. Flaubert’s “ Madame Bovary," and repeats two of its 
incidents (that of the cab, and that of the prize-giving at an industrial 
exhibition). The authoress is by no means wanting in cleverness ; 
she has a lively imagination and a good deal of talent ; but she has 
also many faults. She does hot always escape vulgarity, and she 
sacrifices correctness and precision of representation to the impetuosity 
of a southern imagination. She knows nothing of Dante’s “freno 
deir art6 " — the, art of saying nothing but what is wanted to produce a 
given effect. Nevertheless, she is one of our most popular writers, 
and she has many readers'. 

I must not omit, in speaking of our naturalistic writers, the name of 
one who certainly has more genius than all the rest — another Neapoli- 
tan — Gabriele d'Annunzio. No member of the school is more faithful 
to the master’s maxim, “ Above all, no He takes all his types 

from the Neapolitan country folk — a coarse and ignorant population, 
ruled by the most primitive instincts, and brutalized by vice and super- 
stition. • The feelings, passions, and impulses of this class arc described 
by Gabriele d'Annunzio with the hand of a master. His Annals of 
Anna ” is a long rigmarole of the most insipid and petty incidents in 
the life of a rough country girl, who is gradually driven by superstition 
into a dull and stupid asceticism. Nevertheless, it is drawn from the 
life, and one reads it with interest. The scene of his '^Nocturnal 
Idyl) is laid in alow Neapolitan tavern, frequented by customers of the 
worst description, among whom is a sort of “ M. Alphonse,” who shares 
with the mistress the profits of the trade. It reminds one of the 
Assommoir du Pere Colombe,” described by Zola in his celebrated 
book. , D’Annunzio’s single aim appears to be to deprive his puppets 
of the very last and faintest spark of moral or intellectual life,' and 
reduce them all to the condition of that Fra Lucerta who gives the 
title to another of his tales, and whom he represents as lying flat on 
his face on the ground, losing himsel/ in the lap of this immense 
Nature, feeling her pulsations and the heavin|of her breast, her breath 
and her vital heat. To D’Annunzio, Nature is the minister of an 
iiTcsistible and voluptuous intoxication. He is intensely sensitive to 
the beauty of human form ; he dwells with delight on his fishermen 
with their brpad sunburnt breasts, and his women “ lithe as panthers.” 
The luxuriant landscape of the South enters as an inseparable in- 
gredient into.his scenes oLrural passion, which take from Nature, as it 
were, a sort of vegetative heat. And the whole is laid on in the warm 
tones and dazzling colours of Nature's own palette. 

But now the scene changes, and we come to a writer who has 
nothing in common with “ naturalism " and the “ naturalUt^ ” — 
Salvatore Farina. This author is a native of Sardinia, but he has 
liypd nearly all bis life on the Continent, where be succeeded bis father 
in ^Vl^portant judicial appointment. For fifteen years he been 
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settled in Milan, the city of his adoption. With the exception of 
De Amicis, v/ho has an almost world- wide reputation, he is the best 
known in Europe of all our Italian novelists. His books are trans- 
lated into seven or eight languages, and in Germany especially he is 
really popular. He is a keen, patient, precise and conscientious 
observer. He collects his material from outside, but he presents it to 
the reader only after it has undergone a thorough artistic elaboration 
in his own mind. With him the things observed arc but the scattered 
notes of a piece of which the motive must be sought in the mind 
itself. Without this motive you can have nothing more than musical 
divagations — more or less learned, ingenious, and correct, but still diva- 
gations. Now this method has nothing m common with that of the 
realistic school. Farina did indeed once attempt a novel in the manner 
of that school, but it was not a success, and he withdrew at once from 
a path which had never been really his own. 

His last work, published in 1884, is Cogporal Silvestro,^^ a bright, 
fresh little story, excessively simple in matter and structure. It has 
all Farina^s best qualities— his careful and judicious observation, his 
habit of choosing among the things observed, so as to give«perspective 
and relief, and his fine and kindly humour, which brings out with a 
sort of indulgent irony the contradictions and whimsical deceptions of 
life. The story is, as I said, of the very simplest. Corporal Silvestro 
is a retired fencing- master. He and his wife Lucia have a little house 
oiiHhe coast near Genoa, and they sell it to a certain Dr. Massimo for 
a fixed pension of a few pounds per month — which, to them, means 
case, not to say opulence. Apart from flie many charming pictures, 
delightfully fresh and vivid, which embellish the book, the interest of 
the story lies in the contrast between the feelings and interests of the 
doctor, who, though not a bad fellow at bottom, naturally does not i 
expect his pensioners to live unnecessarily long, and those of the lively 
and cheerful old couple, now quit of all care and able to live on a 
more liberal scale tliaii heretofore, who go on growing haler and 
heartier than ever, and bid fair to last out a good many prosperous 
years. It is even worse than this, for as they grow better the doctor 
grows worse ; and as the two parties live in close proximity, the state 
of the case becomes absolutely obtrusive. The good old people get 
positively pntomfortable at being so well; theyVould be glad to dis- 
appoint the doctor^s just expectations a little less roundly, to look just 
a little infirm; whije the sickly doctor, considerably younger than 
themselves, feels something like a personal taunt in the irrepressibly 
buoyant health of his pensioners. The intrinsic whimsicality of the 
situation — the irony of fate in thus upsetting the well-founded calcu- 
lations of the doctor — is brought out by the author in the most 
natural and amusing way. 

Nevertheless, the story is not simply bufnorous. It*has an element 
of pathos in it. It is the first of a cycle of stories which the author pro- 
poses, to include under the general title Dying,*' This large canvas 
is to be filled in with separate studies of a single problem — What 
part does the thought of death play in human life ? What part ? It 
chases vanity fnom the mind ; it deprives pleasure of its intoxication ; 
it minimizes and softens ijtie inevitable sorrows of life; it disarms 
hatred in our hearts. If Farina should carry his design to completion. 
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it will doubtless give us some very thoughtful and original and artistic 
work from his pen. 

Farina 'is before all things a writer of feeling. He admits this him- 
self in the preface to his “ Hidden Treasure.^’ He holds that the 
scenes depicted by the artist must owe their life and colour to this 
quality. But Farina^s feeling does not find its aliment amidst the 
conflict of hot and restless passions, but rather in the peapeful atmo- 
sphere of the home, and in those quiet retreats where the storms of the 
world seem scarcely so much as to ruffle the surface of existence, and 
never to trouble its depths. He is the graceful and genial delineator of 
the family life, with its eager ai^d serious cares, and with all the inci- 
dents — gay, or pathetic, or amusing — that go to make it up. These 
characteristics of Farina’s work first showed themselves in his Blinds 
fold Love” — a story set with crisp and natural scenes, all harmo- 
nized together by perfect truth of tone and colour. The plot is 
simply this : — Two young people who have not been many months 
marri^ resolve to separate, in consequence of some misunderstanding, 
and of some youthful levity on the part of the husband, which seems 
more serioug.than it is. Then something goes wrong with Leonard’s 
eyes, and he returns home to be under treatment, and this brings the 
two together again. Ernesta’s tender care revives the love which was 
only slumbering in Leonard’s heart, and the young husband and wife 
become more united than before. There is nothing exactly of the nature 
of a surprise in all this, for the reader has foreseen the reconciliat’ou 
from the beginning ; but there is much to admire in the delicacy of 
gradation with whicli the author leads up to it. Another charm of the 
story is the characteristic touch of humour. A friend of Leonard’s, 
JDr. Agenore, a professed materialist, approaches Ernesta as soon 
as her husband has left her, with the hope of supplanting him in 
her affection. lie begins to unfold his theories, but it is only a w^aste 
of breath ,* the awakened instincts of a virtuous woman and the faith- 
ful memory of her married life assert themselves in Ernesta, and she 
sends him away confused and mortified. Between the fatuous confi- 
dence of Agenore in the irresistibleness of his materialistic doctrine, 
and the awakening of the dormant sense of honour in the grieved and 
wounded heart of the young wife, there is a good deal of point in the 
situation. 

Out of the Sea Foam,” which, like several of the others, fiht 
appeared in the Nnova Antoloyia, the best of pur Italian Reviews, is 
another story of the same kind, in which two painters are the pro- 
tagonists. It is full of humorous incident,c and depicts a very mild 
love of family contrasted with a very fervid love of art. Another 
story, II Signor lo” (Mr. 1), is a perfect gem. Here we have a 
form of egoism not often represented in fiction; an old father— the 
Professor of Philosophy, Marc Antonio Abate-— excessively angry with 
his daughter for marrying withoiSt his permission and leaving hina 

alone in his old age. If. is the leaving him to the care of paid attendants 

that angers him most, not the marrying without leave; and very 
Ourious are the arguments with which he tries to convince himself that 
heiB nght and his daughter wrong, and that he is not being selfish in 
the very least. The story is really a literary gem. 

I' will, pass over several equally admirable works of Faripa^s, to say 
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just one word on a sort of domestic epic — a prose poem — which 
describes^ in a series of sketches under the general title Son/' 
the phases and vicissitudes, grave and gay, sweet and sad, of the lives 
of Epaminondas and Evangelina Placidi. The sketches are entitled. 

Before the Birth ; ’’ The Three Nurses ; Courage ! Forward ! " 
^^My Son Studies;" “Interlude — the Black Page;'" “My Son in 
Love ; " “ Laurina’s Husband ; “ Grandfather I " Everything in 

this household poem — it is impossible to call it anything else — is fresh, 
warm, earnest, and inspired by the soundest and most wholesome 
reality. Nor is the usual vein of humour lacking here; the whole 
story is sprinkled with it, from begin\^ing to end, down to the very 
last touch, where the fond father suffers a twinge of jealousy on 
finding that his. son's reputation at the bar is eclipsing his own. 
“ Your son is doing you honour," say admiring friends. “ He is doing 
me a very great injury," cries the father. “ However, I had made 
up ray mind to it." 

Alongside of Salvatore Farina we may place Enrico Castelnuovo, a 
Venetian, like Fogazzaro. This author linds his scope in the gentler 
feelings and affections, and he represents tilein with a grace.sjid delicacy 
of touch altogether his own. He ventures, not seldom, into the arena 
of the passions; but he has the art of blunting their edges and 
softening their asperities; and he always provides some solution at 
the end, so that his stories have no intolerable griefs or interminable 
struggles. In his graceful talc of “The Lover’s Return," he tells how 
the betrothed lovers have been parted for ten years, and when at last 
the marriage-day approaches, the bride is half aware of a nascent 
tenderness for some one else — a young man of her own country. It 
is not yet love, but it is the beginning of something which the first 
chance piay wake into conscious life. The chance occurs ; an accident; 
endangers the young man’s life, and she hastens to offer such eager 
and tender aid as only love could prompt. Her bridegroom has mean- 
while arrived, and soon perceives the change which has taken place in 
the mind of his betrothed during his long absence. He sees that he 
is not the man for her ; that he cannot make her happy, nor be happy 
in her. He voluntarily renounces her, and returns into his own 
country to find in another girl, who has already shown him some 
affection, the happiness he can no longer hope for in his first love. In 
another graceful story, “LzP Contessina," Castelnuovo . relates the 
hapless love of a young gardcuer«for his master's daughter, the 
beautiful and capricious young countess of Val ^i Sole. The story 
ends with a passage which contains the secret of the poor fellow’s 
misery, and of that of many other poor fellows besides — “ He was too 
good for the place he actually filled in this world ; and he was not 
equal to the place he would have liked to fill." There is, if I may so 
express myself, a perfume of moral sweetness about Castelnuovo's 
works ; you feel in them the sensd of justice, the movement of com- 
passioH) a love for ail that is noble and goodi 'JJhey leave behind them 
in the reader’s mind a feeling of subdued and tender sadness. 

Another writer, very different, both in manner and matter, from either 
Castelnuova or Farina, is the Genoese Anton Giulio Barrili, the author 
of a good many novels, some of them historical. He is cultivated 
and well-read, and he writes good Italian, which is more than can be 
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said for some of our authors. He has great skill in mapping out 
the framework of his story, though the somewhat too l)bVious elabora- 
tion of the design may give an impression of squareness and rigidity. 
But he is not without his faults. He is given to far-fetched and 
artificial turns of speech, and to loading his narrative with scraps of 
learning, mythological allusions, and historical illustrations, often by 
no means to the point. All this spoils the life and ^^go^^ of the 
story. Moreover, it is his manner to give us only the external and 
material features of places and people, so that his descriptions are 
colourless and cold. With all the effort he puts into his work, one 
feels that he has little grasp« of the reality of life. Nor is this 
• difficult to understand, if we consider the social stratum from which 
Barrili usually draws his subject and his characters. lie is almost 
always in high society, among people of artificial habits and ephemeral 
opinipns, and yet he has not really got touch of this society ; and 
hence he blunders in perspective, is incorrect and unreal, and does 
not draw from the life. In Val d^Olivi/^ for instance, amidst much 
that is beautiful, there is also much that is exaggerated and false. 
The Duchess Giulia d^Andrate, a lady of irreproachable conduct, 
withdraws to Val d^Olivi to escape the gossip and scandal of tlie 
elegant world of Milan. Here she comes across two young men, 
Emanuele Lanfranco and Flaviano Delaiti, who both fall desperately 
in love with her. But the lady^s mind is so noble, and her heart so 
pure, that she has power to transform the character of the two yoQng 
men and the nature of their love for her, turning the somewhat coarse 
Lanfranco into a man of refined feeling, and elevating Delaiti, till then 
a frivolous idler, into a hero, capable of earnest purpose and of the 
most generous sacrifices, who, in fact, ends by dying for his country in 
Garibaldis Uoraan expedition in 1867. The motive” of the story 
is fine, no doubt, but then the whole thing is exaggerated. 

Barrili is perhaps the best known of our writers who has, so far, 
attempted to depict the life cf the Roman upper classes. The scene 
of “ The Conquest of Alexander ” is laid in Rome, and its characters 
all belong to the high society of modern Rome, which lives alongside 
of the remains of the old society of papal Rome. It is the same with 
his Arrigo the Wise,” which has just come out in the Nuova Anto* 
logia. Only here the author has to struggle with another difficulty. 

far as literature is concerned, the features of the Italian are as yet 
a riddle to us. We know the Pftdmoutese, we know the Lombard, 
we know the Tuscanv we know the Neapolitan; but the Italian we have 
not yet seen. He is still unknown in fiction, as he is unknown on the 
stage— ^es, even though our dramatic authors present one to us every 
day. The difficulty is no light one ; and Barrili cannot claim to have 
overcome it. Our modern Rome has not yet evolved the Italian type, 
and we must be content for a while to do without him in art This 
is why the most attractive of all our literature is that which takes' its 
featares, colour, and character from particular districts. I will close 
this notice with a brief account of some of the most important repre^ 
sentatives of this bitmeh of our literature. f . 

Beip^sning with Piedmont, I may name first of all Giovanni FaL 
deUa^^a Member of Parliament. In his Figurine ” he givet w a 
jinmbfir of rural types and scenes remarkable for their energy of deline^ 
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ation and force of colouring. He 4s a deliberate and conscientious 
observer, and his renderings are close jand faithful. But his ,foHe lies 
in the odd, broad, whimsical, delightful humour with which he flavours 
his story. The sketch entitled “ High Life in the Country,’^ where 
he describes a rustic ball in the Town, Hall of the Commune, is ex- 
quisitely pretty. In another story, '^Gioberti e lladetscki,^^ he tells 
in an amusing way the tragic-comic vicissitudes of the struggle, partly 
political, partly local, carried on between several influential inhabitants 
of the village of Torre Orsolina. The whole thing is bubbling over 
with truth and nature. No Piedmontese could fail to recognize in 
these sketches the most characteristic •features of the life of the loca- 
lity. Faldella knows his subject through and through, and he is 
Scrupulously truthful in his rendering of it ; his productions smell of 
the soil. In addition to the “ Figurine,^ M\e has written a sort of 
three-volume novel, The Story of a Snake, in which a serifs of 
charming rural tableaux are grouped round the central subject of the 
unhappy love of a sweet and beautiful girl. The book has all Faldella^s 
best qualities. One point which the reader will note as characteristic 
of Piedmontese country life is the touch of feudal insolence in the 
local aristocracy — a reminder of the customs and institutions of earlier 
days. 

And noV let us turn to Tuscany. Here we have not a few good 
story-tellers, who give us, in admirable Italian, the distinctive features 
of Tuscan life. Of these, the most remarkable and the most agreeable 
is llenato Fucini. Fucini is not only a prose writer, but a comic poet, 
and a very clever one ; his poems reflect under all its varied aspects — 
gay, ingenuous, laughable, grotesque — the popular life of Tuscany, and 
touch them all with a keen and quizzical, but not unkindly, humour. 
He has pathos, too — a minor key which strikes the deepest fibres of 
ond’s heart ; and even in some of his most cheerful notes there is an 
undertone of melancholy. This author has been for some years Inspector 
of the Governmental Schools in Pistoja, a pleasant city at the foot of 
the Apennines, two hours' journey from Florence. But apart from his 
official duties he has rural tastes and instincts. His Veglie di Ncri^' 
is a charming collection of sketches and stories, in whicli he makes 
the reader thoroughly at home in the life of his Tuscan countrj-folk. 
The peculiar merit of his work lies in its extraordinary clearness and 
spontaneity. Nothing coraes*between him and the object he is study- 
ing — no mist, no shadow, no uncertainty clouds the impression. The 
little sketches “ Vrimavera” and Lucia” delight* the reader by their 
truth and freshness ; Fatta,” “II Merlo di Vestro,” aftd *‘La 
Scampagnata amuse him with their gentle and gracious pleasantry. 
Then comes the touch of pathos: “Toman di Maremma” and 

Piorella-'Mbrce the tears into your- eyes. Everything that Fucini 

writes is remarkable, moreover, its flelicacy of delineation, its 
exquisite finish and detail. This is a peculiarly Tuscan quali^. 

Another of our most fertile and agreeable story-tellers is Giovanni 
Verga> a Sicilian, who has done, and from time to time is doing, much 
to draw^ attention to the miserable condition of the lower classes in 
Sicily. Verga has a manner all his own. They say that the Sicilians 
have a way of understanding each other almost without words; a 
look, a gesture, a slight movement of the lips, is all that is necessary. 
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The same thing might almost be said of Vei^a’s .writings. He 
paints by swift touches; he speaks in broken and imperfect phrases; 
he brings' us at a bound into the very heart of the story before we 
know where we are or whom we have to deal with. Not unfrequently 
he gathers up all the threads of his story into one single point, and if 
this one point escapes the reader, the meaning of the whole is lost. He 
leaves a great deal unsaid, and expects the reader to divine it. This 
gives abundant force and energy to his narration, but often it is at the 
expense of clearness. It may be remarked that this was not Verga’s 
original manner. He was first known as the author of novels the 
scenes of which were laid amidst the corrupt inlluences of the higher 
social sphere. Such are his '‘Eros,^^ '‘Tigre ileale,'^ and ^^Eva,^^ in 
which under the pretext of giving a realistic representation of the life 
of the upper classes, he makes a considerable show of rhetoric and 
invention. This style, however, he lias completely abandoned; and 
he Brow gives us nothing but rustic life in Sicily, sketched in the 
fashion above described. 

These sketches leave on the reader^s mind a vague sense of misery. 
Nothing could be more pessiiiiistic than his view of life. He shows 
us the whole lower class of the population of the island ground down 
by the most urgent material needs and the most squalid penury. 
The picture is hardly ever illumined by a ray of happiness or^goodwiil. 
His people are engaged in perpetual struggle against a terrible fate 
which threatens them every moment with dying of want and hunger. 
Under this stress and strain of life the family bond gives way, and 
the most sacred ties arc broken; the husband deserts • his wife and 
the son his father; the daughter goes on the streets; all sense 
of duty or morality is forgotten in the hope of a little gain. Of 
this type is '^Moudo Piccino,” for instance, one of Vergas last 
works. In the same way the sketches comprised in his ‘^Novalle 
Eusticane ” show us the poor of Sicily oppressed by ignorance, 
misery, superstition, and social injustice — evils which had their 
origin in a state of things which we hope is now past for ever. 
I do not know whether Verga is a student of the philosophy 
of Schopenhauer; but certainly his Novelle^^ are but an imaginative 
reproduction' of the theory. According* to the illustrious leader of the 
school, all the ills of life spring from that inward force which urges 
man to action — the will — in which he sums up the true substance of 
things. Now Verga has set himself, first in his novel I Malavoglia,^^ 
and, later, in his ‘'Novelle Eusticane,” to show us just this human 
activity,^ among the’ lowest classes of the population, in conflict with 
the desperate necessities of life and the craving for material well-being; 
and in this struggle he believes that every one is conquered, that every 
one goes down. This pessimistiQ notion makes itself felt throughout 
the whole of Vergas literacy work. 

Here I will close. I have passdd over a number of other novelists 
who are by no means without merit ; but my object was to bring out 
certain characteristic features of recent Italian fiction; and it 
appeared to me that they were best seen in the writers of whom 1 
hare spoken. 

Giovanki Bogliotl 
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I.— OU) TESTAMENT LITEKATUEE. 

Among English works published during the past year, the foremost place 
is undoubtedly lield by the two new volumes in the series called The 
Cambridge Bible for Schools/^ on Job by Professor A. B. Davidson, 
and on Hosea by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne. Both are written Vith 
marked ability and thoroughness : and botl! show in every page the 
mature and delicate scholarship of their authors. Professor Davidson has 
for long been an earnest student of the Book of Job, ^Ifhough his 
critical commentary, of which one volume appeared many years since, 
lias never been completed. For most practical purposes, however, it is 
now superseded by the present work. Not only are difficulties of 
the text carefully and minutely explained, but the requisite attention 
is aJso devoted throughout to expounding the course and signiticance 
of the argument. In the Introduction, questions connected with the 
composition and purpose of the Book, its integrity and probable date, 
are discussed with sufficient fulness and in a judicial temper. 
Mutatis muidudis, the same remarks will apply to Mr. Cheyne’s 
volume on Hosea. Hosea is difficult, but not so difficult as Job; and 
though interesting questions arc suggested by his book, they are not 
so varied or complex as in the case of Job. The main characteristics 
of the prophecy, and its position in Old Testament literature, aie 
well summed up in the Introduction. The volume on Hosea, however, 
is not all which the past year owes to Mr. Chcync^s pen. In the 
.spring he published a new translation of the Psalms, designed -to 
represent to tlie readeiymore adequately than could be done through 
the conventional phraseology of the Authorized Version, the true spirit 
and sense of the original. His command of pure and vigorous English 
enabled him to accomplish this task with no small success : and bis 
work has already reached a second edition. In this edition, it should 
be mentioned, is to be fordid a list of the passages in which an emenda- 
tion of the ordinary Hebrew textffias been adopted. There is no 
doubt that passages occur in which the text transmitted to us is 
corrupt, and the emendations accepted by Mr. Cheyne, even though 
they may not all be deemed necessary, havo at least been selected with 
great judgment, and are thoroughly worthy of a scliolar. In thi^ 
respect they form the strongest possible contrast, to tliose adopted in 
another work to be noticed below. The last year has seen also a 
third edition of the same scholars Commentary on Isaiah, which has 
now taken its pi ace, as the standard English authority upon the subject. 
Numerous small additions and corrections have been introduced into 
the notes : there is also some fresh material among the Essays. 
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The Commentary on the Old Testament edited by the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol has also now reached its completion. The notes 
are of somewhat unequal value : Professor Bawlinson, for example, 
has been led, under Canon Cookes guidance, into the strange illusion 
that the Book of Exodus abounds with Egyptian idioms!- (vol. i. 
p. 180). Mr. C. J. Ball’s notes on 2 Kings and Chronicles show great 
learning and care : it is a pleasure to read a commentary marked by 
discrimination and a real appreciation of Hebrew idiom and style. 
We mention it here, however, in order to call attention to the 
excellent Cdmtnentary on Isaiah by Dean Plumptre, which appeared 
last year. The Introduction perhaps a Jittle slight, especially 
in the treatment of the* critical questions connected with this 
book (including a curious chronological oversight, p. 41 4 A) ; but the 
notes arc everywhere thoughtful, suggestive and clear. On chap. xxi. 
1-10, a notice of the interpretation proposed by Paul Kleinert, and 
adopted by Mr. Cheyne, seems desiderated. If the prophecy relate to 
the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, it is incredible that it can be 
IsaiaVs : not, of course, on the ground of the impossibility of the 
prediction, ebut because, in that case, it would be devoid of meaning 
and significance to Isaiah^s age. May we presume to suggest for a 
future edition an Essay comparing the fh.eol(f()ic(U idens characteristic 
of the two parts of Isaiah? * The notes on .Jeremiah and Lamentations 
in the fifth volume are by the same gifted and accomplished theologian. 
The Commentary on the Psalms, in the same volume with that onls^ah, 
contains also much excellent matter. It cannot, however, be recom- 
mended without a serious reservation. The scholarship of the author 
is such that he has no perception of the difference between what is, 
and what is not, a Hebrew idiom. Hence, often under the plausible 
guise of a slight’^ or ''ingenious^’ change (generally suggested by 
Mr. Burgess), the most impossible renderings and readings ire com- 
mended to the reader^s notice. That good work should be marred by 
such blemishes is a cause for sincere regret ; and it is to be hoped 
that the publication of a second edition may afford opportunity for 
their removal. 

In a stately quarto volume of 455 pages, published by the Committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, Canon Tristram gives to the world 
the results of his tral^els and investigations on the Fauna and Flora of 
Palestine : llil entries under the head‘ Mammalia, 348 under Aves, 
213 under Mollusca, &c., show the scale on which the work is executed. 
The Preface discusses briefly the geological history of Palestine ; and 
a series of handsome plates increases the beauty and usefulness of the 
volume. It is a pity that the Hebrew and Arabic words should be 
continually misspelt. 

From abroad we have the fourth edition of DelitzscVs Commentary 
on the Psalms, which, thotigh the Preface is dated November^ 1883, 
scarcely reached this country till last year. Nearly every page bears 
witness to the diligence of the venerable author in noting' whatever 
of importance has been written, with reference to either exegesis or 
criticism, since the previous edition of ten years ago. 

The third part of Bernhard Stade’s Geschichte^des Volkes Israel’' 

* Tboss who are not acquainted with it may find F. H. KrUgcr’a snr la 

th^olegie d’£saie xl.-lxvi.” (Paris, 1881) instructive on the sabject with which it deals. 
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(which appe^.rs at irregular intervals in Qncken^s ^^Allgemeine 
Geschichte”) has also appeared. Critically, Professor Stade occupies an 
advanced position, and his conclusions do not in all cases jfcommend 
themselves : but he writes with a warm sympathy with his subject, 
and is nearly always instructive. The present part contains in parti- 
cular an ably drawn sketch of the early civilization of Israel In the popu- 
lar religion of Israel, Professor Stade finds traces of ancestor- worship, 
which he thinks at one time must have prevailed ej^tensively : but he 
does not omit to point out how fundamentally opposed to this was 
the religion inaugurated by Moses, and how the latter, in virtue of its 
unique character and claims, overcame both ancestor-worship and every 
form of polytheism (p. 4-88 sq.). * • 

In David Castclli’s ‘'La Legge del popolo Ebreo nel suo svolgimento 
storico,’^ a clear and full exposition of the modern critical view of the 
legislation (or rather, legislations) contained in the Pentateuch, is 
combined with a popular and readable explanation of the laws them- 
selves. The author, who is professor at Flortjnce, writes with modera- 
tion, and shows independence of judgment. After examining the 
traditional opinion (ch. i. ii.), and stating briefly (ch. iii ) the conclusions 
of critics on the composition of the Pentateuch, he proceeds in the 
chapter following to explain the laws in detail, beginning with the 
Decalogue (ch. iv.), then passing to the “First Code'' (Exod. xxi.-xxiii.), 
after this to Deuteronomy (ch. viii.), and ending (ch. ix.) with the 
“ Pfiests^ Codc,^^ which embraces the ceremonial law of Leviticus and 
Numbers. This is not the place to criticize the theory here presented 
of the course taken by Hebrew legislation : doubtless it embodies 
elements of truth, and it unquestionably throws great light upon 
particulars whicli seem otherwise anomalous or obscure. At the same 
time there arc questions connected with it which are yet not clear; 
and something still remains for future investigation to explore. 
Castelli, it maybe added, is a good Talraudical scholar; and the 
expositions of Jewish legalists and commentators are continually 
referred to in hie volume. 

A hrochure of lOS pages by Dr. F. E. Konig, entitled “ Die Haupt- 
probleme der altisraelitischen Religions-Geschichte,^^ is a helpful and 
well-timed attempt to bring to a clear issue the questions now so 
warmly debated on the field of Old Testament criticism. Dr. Konig 
is ^ Privatdocent at Leipzig^ and is already favourably known to 
scholars by two learned* and useful works on Hebrew Grammar and 
Theology.* He accepts upon literary and historical grounds the same 
critical position as Castelji,t while repudiating the^lieological assump- 
tions with which it is sometimes associated, and arguing that it can be 
stated with such limitations and in such a form as to be in no way 
incompatible with the belief in a supernatural influence operating 
in the religious development of Israeli In the present brochure 
the issues raised are stated under thirteen heads and briefly discussed, 
the general conclusion being that, while it is true that there is a 
development traceable in the Old Testament, its extent has been 
exaggerated by naturalistic critics, while the facta which limit it have not 

* *'Histort8ch-kritl8oheB Lehrgebiiude der HebriiiiKJlhen Sprache ” (1881); *‘Der 
Oflenbarungsbetpiff AUen Testaments *’ (1882). 

, T See the last-named work, vol. ii. pp. 321-332. 
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bejE5n duly estimated. The distinction insisted uppn by Kdnig between 
the critical and the theological issues is an important one, and in its 
more general recognition, alike in this country and upon the Continent, 
will probably he found the ultimate solution of the controversies which 
at present divide Old Testament scholars. Neither the critical position 
of Keil nor the theological position of Kuenen will be found in the 
long run to be tenable ; and the problem which now demands the con- 
centrated energicsvof all serious students is the discovery and recon- 
ciliation of the truth which beyond doubt underlies both the opposed 
views. There is an appreciative and favourable notice of Konig^s 
book by Kautzschin Schurer’s ^heoh Zeitschrift, 1884, No. 22, and it 
is, we believe, in course of being translated into English. 

Dr. Berliner has merited the thanks of all interested in the Ancient 
Versions of the Old Testament by his reprint of the Sabionetta edition 
(1557) of the Targum of Onkelos, the most celebrated of the trans- 
lations of the Pentateuch into Jewish Aramaic, with a valuable intro-: 
duction, containing critical notes, and an explanation of the nature 
and history of the Targum, with especial reference to the changes 
through which the text has passed since it was committed to a written 
form. The relative antiquity of this "Targum’" on the Pentateuch, 
and of another of which fragments have been preserved, has been a 
matter of controversy among scholars, and further investigation seems 
still to be required. Dr. Berliner reverts to the traditional opinion, 
but in this connection the remarks of Noldeke, in the Lit, Centml-Blatti 
1884, No. 39, deserve to be consulted i in all probability, also, Dr, 
Berliner antedates the period at which the Targum was committed to 
writing. The useful "Handwbrterbuch des Biblischen Altertums,"^ edited 
by Dr. Riehm, has also been completed during the past year. In the 
field of grammar and lexicography may be mentioned Kautzsch"s 
Grammar of Biblical Aramaic (the so-called "Chaldee""), which will 
at once supersede all others upon this subject, and Strack and Sieg- 
fried"s small but scholarly " Lehrbuch der neuhebraischen Sprache und 
Litteratur/" which will be a welcome aid in a study for which there 
are few helps at present available. The defects of the ninth edition of 
Gesenius* Lexicon, edited by Mlihlau and Volck in 1883, which formed 
the subject of a long notice by Siegfried in the Theol. Litemturzeitunu 

for Nov. 17, 1883, have provoked a characteristic article from Pro- 
fessor Lagarde, in the Gottingische gelehrte (No. 7, 1884), 

which well deserves to be read. Certainly, Miihlau-Volck’s work is in 
many respects unsatisfactory, and not preferable to the well-known trans- 
lation of Gesenius, edited by Tregelles ; it is to be hoped, should it ever 
appear in an English dress, that something more than a mere transla- 
tion may be attempted. 

Inscriptions continue to throw their light upon the Old Testament ; 
and seldom a year passes* without the zeal of explorers conducting 
them to some new discovery. Dating last year the identity of Tiglath 
Pilesev and Pul, whiqh had been long suspected, and to which, as 
Schrader showed, the existing evidence pointed very distinctly, seems 
tp have been definitely settled. Two parallel lists of Babylonian 
kings have been discovered by Mr. Pinches in the British Museum, of 
which one names Pulu, the other Tugulti-pal-Esara as the successor of 
Ukinzer on the throne of Babylon, in a position exactly corresponding 
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to HwpoCi the successor of XivKipog, mentioned in the Canon of Ptolemy 
(Proceedings of the 'Society of Bibl. Arch., May 0, 1884, p, 193 ff.). 
In 1 883* a long and important bilingual inscription (Greek and/ Aramaic) 
of 137 A.i)., relating to taxes and imposts (vo/uloq found 

at Palmyra, was published by de Vogue in the Journoyl Asiatiqae. 
This inscription (to say nothing of the fresh light thrown by it on the 
provincial government of the Romans) is remarkable as acquainting 
us with a dialect more closely resembling the Aramaic of Daniel and 
Ezra than any previously known. The principal linguistic features 
are noticed and explained by Sacbaii in the ZeiUchrift of the German 
Oriental Society 1883, pp. 5G2-71 (see also Duval in the Revue Je-^ 
Etuchfi JwiveSy viii. 1881, p. 57). At Ijie beginning of 1884, Mr. 
Charles Doughty, who had explored parts of the north of Arabia in 
1876-7, offered copies of inscriptions which he had taken during his 
travels to. the French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, on 
condition that they should be published as speedily as possible. The 
offer was accepted j they were entrusted t^ the competent hand of 
M. Renan ; and they are now published in a quarto volume, with 
transcriptions and explanations. The district of Arabia in which these 
inscriptions were found is a little north of Medina, and formed in the 
first century of our era part of the kingdom of Ilartat, king of the 
Nabatmans^^ (the Arctas of St. Paul and Josephus), whose name 
repeatedly occurs in them^ and whose forty-eighth year is twice men- 
tioned. The inscriptions arc chiefly sepulchral, prohibiting unautho- 
rizeSl persons from using or disturbing the tombs. Like the Palmyrene 
inscriptions, they exhibit other new forms, supposed until now to be 
peculiar to the Aramaic of the Bible ; they are also of interest as 
illustrating certain rare proper names occurring in the Old Testament. 
The publication of a selection of Phoenician and Aramaic inscriptions, 
in a convenient form, with short explanatory notes, would be of great 
service to the student. 

Of articles in periodicals may be named a study in Comparative 
Grammar (the terminations of the perfect tense) by Theodor Noldeke, 
in i\\Q;Zcltsclirifb dev Deutsch-Morgenldadii^chen Gesellschaft (1884, 
p. 4f)7-32), the sequel to an article in the preceding volume, p. 525 ; 
in Stade’s Zeitschrift far die AlUestauientllche Wissensekaft, the 
conclusion of VollcFs notes on the LXX. translation of the Minor 
Prophets, and of tlie correspopdence between Dclitzsch and Dietrich 
(now, first published) on the pronunciation of the Tetragraramatou ; an 
article by Siegfried on the pronunciation of Hebrew in Jerome, 
abundantly illustrated by classified examples; a n«w attempt by Rud. 
Smend, only partially satisfactory even to its autlior, to solve the 
historical problems offered by the diflBcult section of Isaiah, ch. xxiv. - 
xxvii. ; and in the Theologhck Tijdschrift, an article by Kuenen on 
Balaam,'^ which is important for its crityism of Wcllhausen's view 
of the composition of Numbers xxU.-xxiv.# and refutation of an im- 
probable theory, recently propounded^ respecting the historical purport 
of the song preserved in Numbers xxi. 27-30, * 

S. R. Driver. . 
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IL -MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 

Mil. D. O. Thompson's System of Psychology is one of the largest 
of recent contributions to the literature of the subject. Mr. Thompson 
disarms criticism by the unaffected modesty of the note with which 
he closes his second volurne. There can be no harm, however^ in 
saying that thc^book might have been more useful, and altogether a 
better book, if it ^had been kept within more moderate limits. The 
author seems, from a laudable desire of being comprehensive, to have 
gone upon the principle of taking nothing for granted, and the result is 
that his ij^rk treats of a great many subjects not usually included 
under the term Psychology^ it is true that Psychology, as the last or 
most complex of the sciences, presupposes or postulates the funda- 
mental notions of the simpler sciences ; but that is hardly justification 
for the extent to which the statement and criticism of physical notions 
is allowed to run. Again, the summary of general biology, followed by 
a sketch of human physiology, extending in all to nearly 80 pp., does 
not profess to be more than a compilation from authorities. Why, 
then, does the author cumber the entrance to his own treatise with it, 
when a reference to one or two of the accepted treatises on the subject 
might have sufficed ? The same is true of the matter contained in the 
chapter on ''The Expression of Science, which belongs partly to com- 
parative philology and partly to logic. But this criticism of a fault 
which lies upon the surface of Mr. ThompsoiPs book should nqf be 
permitted to obscure the substantial merits of the work. Errors of 
excess may to a large extent be rectified by the judicious reader; and 
such a reader will soon discover that the purely psychological parts of 
the book are the best. Mr. Thompson is an acute and careful observer 
himself, and a systematic student of the results put forward by other 
workers. The standpoint from which he writes will, be apparent from 
the fourfold acknowledgment in the prefatory note — " To J ulius H. 
8eelye, the personal teacher of my youth; to John Stuart Mill, the 
ever-influencing though unseen friend of boyhood, youth, and man- 
hood, who with the first-named taught me to love truth above alk things 
else; to Herbert Spencer and Alexander Bain, who with the second of 
the four, have shown me the paths of true knowledge in the depart- 
ment of Psychology Mr. Thompson does not prefer any claim to 
originality, and indeed it is evident that the more any body of know- 
ledge assumes the fixed form and character of a science, the less scope 
must there be for originality in any one who undertakes to give a con- 
spectus of the whole subject. Psychology ipay now claim to he fairly 
established as a science, and, as in the other sciences; the work begins 
to be parcelled out among specialists, who attain the only originality 
possible by elaborate monographs on separate — often very minute — 
departments of the subject Hence the author’s statement that he has 
“only been endeavourinjj^to present Psychological science as it is, 
with occasionally somp contribution of my own in the way of original 
observation, objective or introspective,’' is one which hardly requires to 
be taken in an apologetic sense. And, though at times one could 

♦ *^A Intern of Psychology, By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. In two volomes. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1884. 
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wish that the influence of Professor Bain hrtd been less overpowering, 
the author has amply made good the modeSt claim he puts forward for 
himself as an independent student. His powers of first-hand intro- 
spective analysis are best seen, perhaps,. in the elaborate classification 
of feelings which he undertakes in Part VIII. Integrations of 
Feeling, voh ii., pp. 293-501). Here he has been less J^estalled by 
systematic treatises, and he allows himself accordinaly more scope 
for original treatment. On the other hand, the Part immediately pre- 
ceding, devoted to Cognitive Integrations,^^ exemplifies perhaps at its 
worst that unconsciousness of the true limits of Psychology which 
runs through the whole book and constitutes its main defect. The 
discussion of concepts and judgments dials with these almost entirely 
in their logical character, and the chapters on “ Definition and Divi- 
sion,'^ and on Argument^'* — the latter containing Mill's canons of 
induction, and a classification of logical fallacies — belong cleady to a 
treatise on logic. This Part closes with two long chapters on Some 
Theories of Intuitional Knowledge" and '^Necessary Truth,” which 
belong, as clearly, not to Psychology, or the science of mental states, 
but to Philosophy proper, or, more exactly, to the Theory of Know- 
ledge. There is a fundamental distinction between the intellectual 
functions, as slates of consciousness or physical facts whose history and 
conditions can be given, and knowledge as an ideal content whose 
validity requires examination. The investigation of the history and 
conditions of mental facts is the business of psychological science ; 
the investigation of knowledge (in its constituent notions and the 
validity which attaches to them) belongs to the theory of knowledge, 
and constitutes a philosophical question in the strict sense of that 
term. The mingling of the two questions can only lead to confusion. 
It is only of late years, thanks mainly to the Kantian influence, that 
this distinction has begun to be clearly apprehended in England ; and 
Mr. Tli^ompson, to judge from many of his utterances, has not eman- 
cipated himself from the tendency to substitute psychology for philo- 
sophy, which is so strong in the older English psychologists. 

The absence of a definite philosophical criticism of knowledge 
makes itself felt in Mr. Thompson’s attempt — as it does in the attempts 
of his masters — to define the Ego or mind, which psychologists are 
supposed to study. A start is made with the fundamental distinction 
between Ego and non-Ego, the indicia of this distinction being 
respectively ‘^impressions from without and ideas within, or as some 
choose to say, sensations and ideas, the former being distinguishing 

manifestations of the non-Ego, the latter of the Ego.* These manifes* 

tations exist in parallel streams or currents." The first stream is 
afterwards spoken of as phenomena of the iion-Ego," and, as ‘^based 
upon a common property of extension," is treated as equivalent to 
“ phenomena extended." But if this is so, the study of sensations would 
cease to be a part of psychology and would ritjuire to be relegated to 
physics and physiology. Or if, as most people ^suppose, sensations 
are not extended, they are strictly mental facts' and as such, phe- 
nomena of the Ego ; in other words, the distinction of impressions 
and ideas in no way carries us ’beyond the individual mind. The 
distinction drawn breaks down equally when followed out on the other 
side, owing to ‘‘ the carious fact/' as Mr. Thompson calls it,/‘ that 
YOXi. XLVn. X 
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the very manifestations of the Ego are themselves objective and 
strictly a part of the non-Ego." That is to say, the states of con- 
sciousness which we began by accepting as indicia of the Ego, arc 
themselves objects or presentations to a subject, and to that extent 
non-Ego» ‘ What is known is ipso facto an object ; there is therefore 
perpetually ’^^ostulated a subject which we can never reach, because to 
reach it wouldsbe to make it an object and thereby to create another 
subject to kno^that object. Mr. Thompson deserves credit for the 
clearness with which he brings out the dilemma, but this very clear- 
ness should have made him hesitate to identify this subject-Ego, 
simply because wc cannot make an object of it, with something 
whose substance is unkngwn %,nd unknowable/' Why not be content 
with knowing it as it is ; why insist on making an object or thing of 
it ; that is, on knowing it as it is not ? As subject we do know it ; that 
is, we ^recognise its presence by reflective analysis. What right have 
we to suppose that it is anything else than that as which we know it, 
namely, the necessary ^correlate and unity-point of all knowledge ? 
But this is not a matter to be charged, against Mr. Thompson 
individually. It is only the crowning phase of that great mystification 
which philosophers have long practised upon themselves, and to which, 
as Berkeley sarcastically puts it, they ‘‘ are indebted for being ignorant 
of what everybody else knows perfectly well.^' 

Very different in every respect from Mr. Thompson's work, though 
called by the same name, is Rosmini’s Psychology,^’ * of whic]i the 
first volume is now published in translation. Any one passing from 
the one to the other might be excused for wondering how one term 
could so far vary in connotation as to include both treatises. If the 
one is empirical and scientific in its method and contents, the sole 
interest of the other is philosophical or metaphysical. Rosmini 
treats of psychology only so far as it is a philosophical science, that 
is, he takes it as an introduction to Ontology, or what he himself 
calls Theosophy. The work of the great Catholic philosopher appears 
at first sight to have little in common with the modern spirit. A 
book whose first part is entitled ‘‘ Of the Essence of the Human Soul,** 
daunts a reader of to-day by its hopelessly scholastic look. But even 
the scholastics have been rescued of late from the unmerited con- 
tempt which it h^s been the fashion to heap upon them. More- 
over, Rosmini wrote in full view of the results of modern philosophy, 
both empirical and transcendental. He put forward his philosophy 
as the only way of escape from, the Subjectivism (whether of the 
senses or of the intellect) to which he maintained that most modern 
thought had succumbed. His work, therefore, demands to be care- 
fully studied ; for the Subjectivism referred to is not entirely an 
imagination of his own. Even though he may fail to win us for his 
own metaphysic of suhsUnce and essence, he may help us to discover 
the weak places in our mSSdern anmour. Certainly no one can read the 
General Preface to his metaphysical works, printed at the beginning 
of thi9 volume; without recognissing, the dearness of ylsion find firin'- 
neas of grasp with which the field is mapped out. In the Psychology^* 
itself, his remarks on the nature of perception and the correlation of 

* pgycbology.” Three volumes. By Antonio Rosmini Serbati. Vol I. London : 

/JEsgan Paul, Trench & Co. 1884. 
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feeling and the reaj^ aye especially worthy of note in a philosophic al 
regard. 

Mr. Jardine^s Psychology of Cognition is ^Mesigned p^cipally 
for the use of students who are beginning their philosophicajr studies. ' 
Perhaps there is rather more controversial matter in the book than is 
warranted by this account of its aim. But Mr. Jardine/also admits 
that ‘‘one principal object which he kept before his jxn/tfa in the pre- 
paration of the book was to show the inadequacy and ^jmsatisfactoriness 
of a prevailing system of psychology, which may be indicated by the 
word 'phenomenalism^ This system is mainly attacked in the person 
of John Stuart Mill. The author’s own account of Perception has its 
good points, though the account of extension ultimately adopted seems 
to take “localizing” somewhat loosely as equivalent to grouping or 
clustering of sensations in Berkeley’s sense. The empiricist might 
reply that sensations may be grouped, clustered, or associated without 
introducing the peculiar fact designated by localization in space. It 
might be difficult to define exactly Mr. JardiniS’s general philosophical 
position, but his affinities are in the main with Hamilton and the 
Scotch school. It is like Hamilton, but somewhat at variance with 
his own declaration above about phenomenalism, when Mr. Jardine 
entangles himself in the same puzzle as Mr. Thompson about an all- 
knowing but unknown self. “ This peculiarity of self,” as he quaintly 
calls it, “ makes it the most intractable and puzzling element of our 
consoious existence.” What has been said W'ill be enough to show 
that Mr. Jardine approaches psychology more from the philosophical 
than from the scientific side; and as a consequence the handbook is 
rather meagre in its treatment of the sensational elements of know- 
ledge. On the other hand, there is too much purely logical matter in 
the concluding chapter on “ The Elaboration of Knowledge.” But the 
book as a whole is agreeably written, and it appears now in a second 
edition. . 

Dr. McCosh has begun a “Philosophic Scries ”t of “didactic 
and “historical” pamphlets, intended to rehabilitate “old and funda- 
mental truths in religion and philosophy,” and more especially directed 
against Agnosticism. Dr. McCosh enunciates his own positions 
with much clearness and vigour; but though they are not in- 
frequently sounder than those which they controvert, the authors 
attithde is too uniformly apologetic and controversial to admit of his 
being always in line with the modern shape of the questions at issue. 

This cannot be said of Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s thorough-going 
Presidential Address to the Aristotelian Society on The Relations of 
Philosophy to Science, Physical and Psychological.’’ t The substance 
of the pamphlet will not be new to readers of the author’s works, but 
the differentiation of the psychological from the philosophical problem 
has never been more luminously put by hira than now. Tliis is pro- 
bably the most valuable part of the Address ; at all events, it is likely 

* “The Element of the Peychology of Cognition.’' By*tbe E^v. Robert Jwdine, 
B.D., D.SC. Edintoh ; eX-PrinCipfl of the Uoueral ABsemUy’e Collego, Calcutta. 

' Second ^tion. London : Macmillan & Co. 1884. 

+ PhRoBonhic Series.*’ I. Criteria* of Diverse Kinds of Truth; II. Energy 
Blhdient ana Final Cause. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., D.L., Author of 
‘‘Intuitions of the Mind.’' BdinWgh : T. A T. Clark. 1884. , , . i « 

± “The Relations of Philosophy to Science, Physical and Psychological. J^y 
Shadworth H. Hodgson, Hon. LIId. Edinburgh, &o. WilHama & Norgate. 1884. 
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to be the most useful at the present juncture^ Writers of books on 
psychology would do well to take to heart the stricture with which it 
closes. yEven the best and most scientifically minded are accustomed 
to begin \their treatises with the stereotyped formula that they are 
merely treating of the phenomena of the subject, and that the real 
nature of thft mind is a question for philosophy. As if/^ adds Mr. 
Hodgson, ^'tn^ consideration of the real nature of anything which is 
admitted to beXfcal condition of consciousness could bp omitted from 
psychology, and yet psychology could preserve its scientific character. 

. . . Neither will it escape you how injurious to philpsophy is this 
attempt to put off upon its shoulders an inconvenient and indeed 
impossible task, as the psychologists in question well know it to be, 
the wild-goose chase of mind as an entity. Philosophy exposes the 
fallacy of <the conception ; it is hardly fair to saddle it with the 
capture of the thing.^^ Mr. Hodgson’s own position in regard to 
psychology is, while avoiding the assertion that no real conditions 
exist but physical ones,^that the business of psychology is altogether 
exhausted in connecting the several moments, states, or events of con- 
sciousness with their conditions, organic and extra-organic. He points 
out with truth that '^the revolution which has recently taken place, 
and is still going on in psychology, and to which its present proud 
position among the positive sciences is owing, consists in bringing the 
phenomena of consciousness, that is, its states and processes, into 
immediate connection with physiological processes,^’ and adds-* that 
^^its scientific character rests upon this kind of investigation and 
comes to an end with it.^^ When we depart from this ground, he 
seems to say that we are merely giving a preliminary description and 
provisional description of the phenomena.’^ This is an exact descrip- 
tion of the old Psychologies — such good general reading in parts from 
the acute observation of men and manners which they imply, so dreary 
at other times from their amount of tabulated commonplace. 

The ethical bent of English philosophy continues to assert itself. 
Professor Fowler, in his pleasant Essay on Progressive Morality * 
has endeavoured " to exhibit a scientific conception of morality in a 
popular, form, detached as far as possible from the '' diseussion of 

theoretical difficulties.^^ The Essay is written with the lucidity of 
style which we meet in the best philosophical writers of last century, 
and, as becomes a writer who is seeking common ground beyond the 
strife of theories, with studied tolerance for varieties of expression 
where these may fairly be held to cover the same essential meaning. 
The term Conscience he in general, avoids on the ground that, as 
popularly used, it suggests—- partly through Butler^s influence — a sort 
of mysterious entity,” divinely endowed with the unique prerogative 
of infallibility.^^ “ In any intelligible or tenable sense of the term, 
conscience stands simply^ for the aggregate of our moral opinions 
reinforced by the moral sanction* of self-approbation or self- disappro- 
bation. That we ought to act in accordance with these opinions, and 
* that we are acting wrongly if we act in opposition to tl^em, is a truism. 
'.Follow conscience^ is the only safe guide when the moment of 

* “ Progressive Morality.” An Essay in Ethics. By Thomas Fowler, M.A., LL.D., 
Fresidetit of Corpus Christi College, Wykeham Professor of Logic in the University 
of Oxford. London : Macmillan A Co. 1884. 
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action has arrived. ]Jut it is equally important to insist on the falli- 
bility of conscience, and to urge men, by all means in their power, 
to be constantly improving and instructing their consciences, or, in 
plain words, to review, and wherever occasion oBers to ^rect, their 
conceptions of right and wrong.” Holding thus the o^imon-sensc 
view that the moral sanction or sentiment varies, as tjj/ the actions it 
approves and disapproves, in different ages and comiOTnities, and even 
in the samp individual at different periods of life. Professor 
Pooler points out, after Hume, that reason and sentiment concur ” 
in every ethical estimation of action. The nature of the moral 
feeling, as a feeling, is not affected bv the objects to which it attaches 
itself. Progress in morality is due, therefore, to the development of 
the rational rather than the emotional element in the ethical act — 
in other words, to that wider horizon and increased accuracy in 
judging the tendencies of actions which are the heritage of civilized 
man. In seeking an ultimate scientific statement of the object of 
the moral sentiment. Professor Fowler chcA)ses the term welfare ” 
rather than pleasure ” or perfection,'^ as being least misleading in 
its associations, and holding out most pt'ospect of a common under- 
standing. But the welfare of the individual and of the society to 
which he belongs consists in adjustment to his and its surroundings, 
and this implies again the fluid character of morality. For as men’s 
knowledge of their social and physical environment becomes clearer 
and ampler, they are gradually led to rectify the comparatively crude 
generalizations of an early time. And in addition to this, as their 
circumstances themselves continue to change, a constant process of 
readjustment goes on. The work of the moralist and of the social 
reformer consists in criticism of the defects of current moral senti- 
ment with a view to elevate tlie standard of feeling and action. By 
their consciously reflective action they detect those aspects and bear- 
ings of conduct which are not obvious to the general intelligence ; 
but their work is ^^best regarded as corrective of and supplementary 
to the work which mankind is constantly doing for itself.” Professor 
Fowler himself essays this criticism of existing morality in his con- 
cluding chapter, Avhich contains some interesting practical applications. 

There are proofs, that Green’s “ Prolegomena to Ethics ” Continues to 

occupy English thinkers. In the newly published third edition of his 
“Methods of Ethics,”* many ©f Mr. Sidgwick^s alterations and additions 
seem to have been made with reference to Green. The current number 
of Mind also contains an article by Professor Calderwood, entitled 
“Another View of Green’s Last Work,” highly ^preciative in tone, 
though controverting cisrtain of Green’s main positions from the stand- 
point of the Scottish philosophy. Such discussions can only do good. 

Mr. Malcolm Guthrie concludes his elaborate criticism of Mr. 
Spencer’s system by a small volume devoted to the “ Data of Ethics.”t 
He contends forcibly that “ the purely biological explanation of ethical 
injunctions is insufficient as a means of unders|;anding their imperative 

* *fThe Methods of Ethics.'’ By Henry Sidgwick, Knightbridge Professor of Morale 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Third edition. London : Macmillan 
&Co. 1884. 

t “On Mr. Spencer’s Bata of Ethics.” By Malcolm Guthrie, Author of “On 
Mr. Spencer’s Formula of Evolution,” and On Mr. Spencer’s Unification of Know- 
ledge.” The Modtm Press. 1884. 
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character.^' In other words, the mere study of what has been, and 
the consequent prevision of what will be, establishes no rule of right/^ 
While adt^ting the presence of elements of the utmost value in Mr. 
Spencer's Bj;hics, as in every other department of his system, Mr. 
Guthrie nevertheless concludes that the system as a whole is like 
Nebuchadnez^r's dream-god a thing apparently perfect and 
complete in conS^uration, but inevitably falling to pieces under the 
strain of sustainea^riticism.’* « 

Mainly historico-critical in character are Professor Flint's Vico,’* * 
the latest volume of the Philosophical Classics for English Keaders, 
and Mr. Masson's “ Atomic Thecyy of Lucretius.’' t Mr. Masson has 
devoted great pains to working out at all points the exact sense of 
Lucretius's conceptions of the world and universal law. He compares 
them in an instructive way with the conclusions of the most recent 
science. The chapter wliich the author devotes to combating the con- 
clusions of Professor Tyndall and others rather interferes perhaps with 
the unity of an able and sympathetic study. Professor Flint’s “ Vico” 
is a welcome sheaf from the rich garner of the author's erudition. 
The fact that.Vico is so little "known in this country makes the volume 
all the more valuable. An age which especially prides itself upon its 
historic sense ought to have a peculiar interest in the founder of the 
philosophy of history. The title Scienza Nova," which Vico gave to 
his great work, was no mere presumptuous boast. His picture of the 
heroic age," says Professor Flint, was a prophecy .and prefiguration 
of the achievements alike of a Wolf and Niebuhr, and of a Walter 
Scott and Augustin Thierry." Readers of this little volume will hope 
that Prolessor Flint may soon be able to complete the subject of 
which this forms a part, and give the world a second volume of his 
'^Philosophy of History.*' 

Andrkw Seth. 


IV.— GENERAL LITERATURE. 

BiooiiAPHY. — The new year has been signalized by the appearance of 
the first volume of Mf. Leslie Stephen's " Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy," the most complete and exact work of the kind that has ever been 
undertaken.^ The magnitude of the work may be guessed from the 
fact that the present volume of 474 large 8 vo pages brings us no farther 
than " Anne." The^editor has solved the dkficulties of his task very 
successfully. He has omitted no name, it may safely be said, that any- 
body can have occasion to want information about, and it must be 
remembered that it is for the obscurer names on which other sources of 
information are wanting thtft a biographical dictionary comes most to 
our aid. Proportion, too, is well ‘observed throughout, and a most 
useful feature is the paragraph of bibliographical references at the end 

* **Vioo.’* By Robert Flint, Professor in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 
London : William Blackwood & Sons. 1884. 

t ** The Atomic Theory of Lucretius contrasted with M odem Doctrii^ of Atoms 
and Evolution.” By John Masson, M.A London : George Bell &l^ns. 1884. . 

t “ JDiotioniiry of National Biography.’* Edited by Leslie Stephen. VoL 1. 
Abbadie— Aune. London *, Smitli, Elder & Co. 
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of each article. The articles themselves are, with hardly au exception, 
just what such articles ought to be j clear, condensed, exact narratives 
of the lives in hand. The most important articles in the present 
volume are those of Sir Theodore Martin on Prince Alb^, and Pro- 
fessor Ward on Q-ueen Anne. — ^Another volume of industml biography 
by Dr. Samuel Smiles will meet with general welcome^ It treats of 
such men as Pett, the founder of English shipbuildig^ Pettit Smith, 
the introducer of the screw-propeller; Harrison, tjfe inventor of the 
marine chronometer ; Lombe, the introducer oj^ silk industry ; the 
Walters of the Times ; Clowes, the printer, &c. One of the best 
chapters is devoted to a number of ‘^Astronomers and students in 
humble life/’ who were brought to tl» author’s knowledge through the 
publication of his previous works on Edwards and Dick. In a chapter 
on Industry in Ireland, he gives an account of a recent visit he paid 
to that country, and makes many remarks on the possibility of de- 
veloping fisheries and other industries there, wliich arc well worthy of 
consideration. Tlie book is throughout most^readable and instructive. — 
In connection witli what is called the Seabury celebration — the 
centenary of the foundation of the Episcopal Church in America — 
an abridgment of Dr. Beardsley’s memoir of Bishop Seabnry, the first 
American Bishop, has just been published.f It is a work of some 
importance, as showing the sufferings of the loyal clergy during the 
American rebellion, and the struggles of the early Episcopalians 
under the Republic. It is dedicated to the present Primus of Scot- 
land, in memory of the fact that it was from his predecessors, the 
iionjuring Bishops of Scotland, that Seabury received consecration, and 
consequently the American Episcopal Church got its canonical start. 
— In Life and Work in Benares and Kuraaon/’J Mr. Kennedy relates 
his experiences of mission work in Benares, and of Indian life 
generally, and his reminiscences of the Mutiny of 1857, which will be 
all found very interesting. The author writes with a light and easy 
pen, and in a general spirit of sober confidence and hope. — In his 

rather bulky volume, “Charles Dickens as I knew Mr. 

George Dolby gives a sort of last chapter of the life of the novelist. 
Being financial manager during the reading tours in this country and 
America from 1866 to 1870, he was thrown into the closest com- 
munion with Dickens ; and he certainly gives a very enthusiastic 
estimate of his chief,” as he somewhat too uniformly calls the versa- 
tile reader. The humour, vitality, and what in most men might have 
degenerated into fussiness, of the owner of Gad’s Hill, are exhibited 
with a devotion of more than Boswellian inteyisity. The story of 
the physical sufferings bf the novelist while entertaining the public, 
is one of the most pathetic because so realistic, and because by aid of 
his manager his troubles were chiefly of his own manufacture. There 

* ‘‘Men of Invention and Industry.* * * § ’ By Sai&uel Smiles, LL.D. London: John 
Murray. 

+ “ The life of Samuel Seabury, D.D., First Bishop of Connecticut, and of the 
Episcppal Church in the United States of America.” Bji E. Edwards Beardsley, D.D., 
LL.D. London : John Hodges. 

\^X ** Life Work in Benares and Kumaon, 18.S9-1877.” By James Kennedy, M.A., 
late Missionary of the London Missionary Society. With an Introduction by Sir 
William Muir, K.C.S.I. Loudon : T. Fisher Unwin. 

§ “Charles Dickens as I knew Him ; the Story of the lieadinff Tours in Great 

Britain and America (1866-1870).” By George Dolby, London : T. Tisher Unwin, 
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is some sympathy with Forster’s dictum that the reading of his works 
for money was beneath the dignity of Dickens’s position as a writer. 
But neither was nor could be particular about the social 

proprietie^— In ^‘Johnson: his Characteristics and Aphorisms/’* 
it is, the iV^tention of the Rev. James Hay to portray his hero 
intellectually^and socially as he was, taking, as he thinks, a middle 
course between^ Boswell and Lord Macaulay. As matter of fact, he 
surpasses even tliv prince of biographers in excessive appreciation of 

England’s great moralist.” There are no shadows in his picture, 
and to say the least, the learned author of the great English Dictionary 
was not without his faults. Mr. Hay’s appreciation of him, however, 
is good in substance, but the forfti of his book, even to its grammar, is 
defective. Being of equal proportions, it is not clear whether the Life 
or the Aphorisms is the chief part. 

MiSCKLLANHOUS. — 111 Custom and Myth,”t Mr. Lang applies the 
method of comparative folklore to the interpretation ot mythology. 
Instead of regarding myths, with the philologists, as the result of a 
certain disease or decadence of language, under the influence of which 
their original significance has got lost, he prefers to consider them 
survivals frOrti a primitive stage of culture, and to look for the true 
key to their explanation in the ideas that prevail amone: primitive 
races still. This is not only a rational, but, as every page of JVlr- Lang’s 
book shows, a fruitful.and interesting method of investigation, and in 
his hands it is used with as much scientific skill as literary polish. 
Of course the author makes no attempt at more than a very fragmmi- 
tary treatment of the wide subject thus opened up to us, and, in an ^ 
element peculiarly tempting to speculative flights, he moves always 
with sobriety and a shrewd hold of fact. Students of folklore will 
welcome another useful addition to their stock of materials, which they 
owe to the conscientious labour of Mr. Gomme.^ He has collected 
into a single volume all the notices of popular superstitions to be 
found in the Gniflnnan^s Magazine, has classified them under con- 
venient heads, supplied them with occasional explanatory notes, and 
added a complete index to the whole. The arrangement is excellent, 
the notes are brief and to the purpose, and the writers of the extracted 
articles are as far as possible identified. “ Myths in Medicine,” § in 
spite of its title, carries us into a different region from the two last 
books. It is really a somewhat ill-digested collection of gleanings of 
various kinds from the history of medical theory and practice from 
Hippocrates to Hahnemann. 

* “ Johnson : his Chardcteriatics and Aphorisms.’^ By James Hay, Minister of the 
Parish of Kirn. London : Alexander Gardner. 

y + “Custom and Myth.” By Andrew Jjang, M.A. liondon : LonsmAns, Green & Co. 

t “'The Gentleman’s Magazine Library : Popular Superstitions.’’ London ; Kllioxi 
Stock, 

§ “Myths in Medicine, and Qldtirae Doctors.’’ By Alfred C. Garratt, M.D. 
New York ; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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I N reference to current events in the Sudan, it is of importance to 
arrive at an opinion as to the effect which the fall of Khartum 
and the fate of General Gordon arc likely to have on the Native 
minjJ. in India, and whether the re-capture of that place by British 
arms is necessary, or higlily desirable, for maintaining that Empire 
of Opinion which belongs to ua in the East. 

On so serious a question as this, anything like violence of 
expression is to be deprecated. Some may say hastily that unless a 
victorious advance is at once made on Khartum, India will be in a 
ferment, and the Muhammadans will think that the Cross is yielding 
to the Crescent — and so on. We should rather try to approach the 
matter in a calm temper, and use moderate, even guarded, language — 
remembering that what we say and write in London is likely to be 
criticized by Oriental as well as by European readers. 

Now, allowing that lustre is being shed on British arms during 
the* expedition on the Uppe^ Nile, and that victory was snatched 
from almost within our grasp, through no military default of our 
own — we must all admit that the fate of Khartum and of Gordon 
is a considerable misfortune, likely to move all Oriental minds and to 
stir deeply the Muhammadan heart. The Arabs have fought with 
a furious devotion, recalling the memory of the early Caliphate. 
The Mahdi has now for many months > maintained a persistent 
defiance. His tribal organization has withstood the discouragement 
of several bloody defeats. The old enthusiasm for the Great 

Prophet, and for a successfon of lesser prophets down to this day, is 
thus proved to be still burning in the souls of some hundreds of 
thousands of fanatics. The combined result has been to foil for a 
time the trained legions of England. The immediate retrieval 
VOL, XLVII, Y 
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of il^ check not expected. The Desert is the oft- tried ally 
of4|||e ' sunburnt foBowers of Islam. And the spectacle of white 
along the thirsty sands is impressive to all people^ 
eap^jjl^y to Muhanimadans. The Sudanese may be in rebellion 
aga^St th^ sovereign, the Sultan, and his deputy the Khedive ; they 
may bfe^M&av^plders fighting for slavery — no matter, they are waving 
the green banner in the face of the infidels from Europe. 

Moreover, the position of Gordon will have been regarded quite as 
highly by Indians and all Orientals as by the most patriotic 
Knglishman. They will have Jooked upon him as an envoy bearing 
the commission of England and clothed with English authority. 
His fate will be in their eyes a case of Icasa laajestas for England. 

This situation then is embarrassing to England as the Power which 
of all Powers has the greatest number of Muhammadan subjects. 
The Sultan of Turkey* may liavc so many millions, so may the 
Shah of Persia. France may have some millions of Moslems in 
North Afnoa, so may Russia in Central Asia. But what arc any of 
these totals compared with the forty millions of Muhammadans 
directly under British rule in India, besides the many millions under 
British control or British influence in Afghanistan, Beluchistau, the 
shores of tlic Persian Gulf, Southern Arabia, Zanzibar, and Ea!|tern 
Africa? We have, too, a position to maintain with the purely 
Muhammadan States ; we have to prop up the tottering independence 
of Persia and of Turkey ; under the arrangement of 1878 w^c have a 
certain sort of protectorate over Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Palestine. For England, thus holding the very first political 
position in the Muhammadan world, it is a serious affair to bo 
thwarted under arms, and to be kept at bay in the mid-valley of the 
Nile. 

Nor do the Anglo-Muhammadans constitute the only subject or 
dependent nationality in which political fermentation is possible, and 
which is affected by the sight ofBritish reverses. The entire Hindu race, 
making up the largest item, numerically, in the British Empire, notes 
whether the star of England is in the ascendant ; and among them 
several tribes — notably, the Mahrattahs, the Sikhs, the Gorkhas — are 
^sceptiblo of nati6nal emotions. Some considerable sections of the 
Buddhists, too — especially the Burmese — arc on the watch. 

Without attempting to minimize the Khartum events, we should 
decline to admit that thfy giTC auy immediate shock to British 
dominion in the East. This dominion is too well founded to be 
shaken all at once ; it bears up against the yet graver i^^isht^s that 
occur in this quarter and in that. The blows of adversity must 
needs descend from time to time, but the back of British power is 
strong enough to bear them ; indeed, as a political force, that power 
would not be worth much unless it possessed a vital endurance. 
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Nevertheless, this check, in the face of Khartum and of the Sudan, 
is just one of those events which, if left un-retrieved, might prove a 
link in a chain of circumstances that would hereafter drag down the 
British Empire in the East. 

To understand the operation of these adverse causes,^et us reflect 
for a moment on what our power iu India rests ? Professor Seeley, 
in Lectures III. and IV., Course II., of his recent work, The Expan- 
sion of England,^^ has shown that we hold that- vast India, not by 
conquest, nor by any masterful force, but through the goodwill or 
the consent of the people there. T]^is argument, though somewhat 
nakedly and incisively put by the brilliant author, has much truth 
in it. Let us analyse, however, exactly the main elements in this 
imperial tenure. Though some classes, such as the native Christians, 
the Parsis, the banking caste, arc bound up with us ; though many 
native Princes are closely interested in England as their paramount, 
though there are touching instances of individual fidelity not to be 
surpassed in any age or clime — yet we arc not to expppt from the 
Indians in the mass that national loyalty which Englishmen feel 
'towards England. We must rather understand that in fact Indians 
sigh for the secular supremacy of their religion, and for a polity 
that shall be their own. These blessings, however, being unattain- 
able, they submit in this (for them) ‘^iron age^' to British rule. 

The factors, then, in our power over the Indian people are these. 

1. Good government, better far than anything that has ever been 
had, or could otherwise be got nowadays ; and this, despite faults or 
shortcomings. 

2. A popular goodwill hence arising, and an acquiescence in a 
system which is the only popular one, if quiet is to be enjoyed by 
a much vexed and long-suffering people. 

3. The existence, in the country itself, of English military force, 
and the conviction that a still greater English force exists beyond 
the sea. 

4. The certainty that any outrage against British people will be 
visited with a punishment which, though not vindictive at all, must 
be adequate. 

6. The cohesion of •Englishmen among themselves, all acting 
with one mind against Oriental adversaries. 

6. The tenacity of English purpose, the anxiety of Englishmen 

for doing that which they Jiave once said they would do, and for 

adhering to their word; 

Now a^ong these six factors of British ascendency over the Indian 
mind, one only is material, while the remaining five are moral. 
This is an analysis of what is meant by the Empire of Opinion. And 
the factors are interdependent ; ncme of them would be efficacious 
without; the others > in combination they are like stones of an 

y 2 
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arch, forming a compact mass ; if any one of them be taken out 
there is danger of collapse. The just government, and the good- 
will there&om resulting, would not save our rule without the military 
force on the spot. Nor would any force that we could maintain 
there be at\ll sufficient, unless the people were in the main well- 
disposed. But even with these cardinal advantages, it would be hard 
for Europeans to preserve their position if, being few and far between, 
constantly surroun(>ed by infinitely superior numbers, confronted too 
with fanatical violence, they were liable to attack and outrage. 
Therefore the sanctity of Eurojiean life, as a vivid idea, has always j 
been kept in a strong li^ht before the mind of Indians. The 
certainty of condign punishment following outrage is stamped on 
their imagination. They are taught by oft-repeated experience that 
it is not only dangerous but futile to assail British rule through the 
persons of its representatives. If a British officer is struck down 
murderously, not only is the slayer doomed, but the Government 
remains undaunted and the gap is instantly filled. In a hundred 
ways is this lesson taught to the evil-disposed. The cohesion of 
Englishmen in time of public trouble — so unlike the practice of 
Orientals — is a marvel to Indians, and is regarded as one of the 
secrets of our political success. The phrase referring to unity«o£ 
will has a perfect counterpart in the Indian language, as ek rai ; 
the words *^one mind^^ and the words "ek rai,^^ in the English 
and the Indian respectively, have the same significance and are 
applied to the same circumstances precisely. It is violent dis- 
union among themselves that has caused the Indians to be a subject- 
nation for many centuries ; they think, then, that it is the ultimate 
union among her sous, despite differences of opinion, which makes 
England the mistress. If there were disruption, if one set of 
Englishmen were to aim at spoiling the national policy, if the 
minority applied itself to frustrate the measures adopted bj thC 
majority — as is usually the case with Orientals — then British rule 
would crumble away, despite all its other forces. But the Indians 
see that this disunion never comes to pass. Again, the strong 
tendency of England towards doing that which she has declared she 
will do is thoroughly understood by the Indians, and that is a whole- 
some belief for them to entertain. Agitation — which if unchecked 
among a vast and excitable population would be embarrassing — ^is 
thus checked. Infirmity of purpose and vacillation in actiop are 
among the well-known faults of Asiatics; but the Indians believe 
that the British faults \ie in the very opposite direction, and British 
persistency commands even the unwilling admiration of opponents. 
Li^stly, above and beyond all these factors, there is the knowledge 
that' British rule has a national basis beyond " the black water/^ 
Such l^nowlcdge has been ever present with the Indians ; they see 
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that our material po^er in India is strong, and has been augmented 
by mechanical means within the last few years ; still they know that, 
on the spot, this alone would never be strong enough, were it not 
backed by ulterior resources in the home of the British race. Tiiis 
principle was exemplified when in 1857 England sent out a fresh 
European army to re-establish her dominion after the back of the 
Indian Mutiny had been broken. Doubtless ^it is to this that 
English statesmen refer when they speak of the keys not being 
in Calcutta or in any political centre adjacent to India, but in 
London. ^ 

Now let us apply the consideration of these factors tc the case of 
Khartum and Cordon. If after having gone so far we were now to 
pause, several of the moral forces embodied in these factors would be 
weakened, if not shaken. Let any person acquainted with the East, 
and free from political bias one way or the other, quietly reflect as 
to what the Indians will think of us if v»e now hesitate ? What will 
they begin to say among themselves, if, after undertaking to rescue 
Gordon and his faithful adherents from Khartum, after despatching 
an expedition for hundreds of miles up the Nile with well-equipped 
troops of the bravest type, under a renowned General like Wolselcy, 
aftfer collecting marine resources from distant quarters for river navi- 
gation past cataract-rapids heretofore deemed iinpassablc, wc flinch at 
what will be termed the final crisis? It were vain to tell Orientals 
that after our hard-won successes on the Nile, and in the Nile desert, 
we had done enough to vindicate British authority. They would 
w'onder whether we found the enterprise too hard for completion, or 
the resistance too stiff, or whether the farther we penetrated the 
weaker we felt, and so on. It were equally vain to define to them 
any limitation of the objects of the expedition, to explain that it was 
intended only to rescue Gordon and his garrison, if alive. They 
Tl’ill not reallj comprehend this j thej will saj that wc went to take 
and occupy that city which Gordon had so IcTng defended. They 
wdil not consider that we ar6 at all committed to stay permanently 
in, Khartum or to set up British rule there. But they will expect 
us to vindicate our authority, to evince our mast^^ry, and then, if we 
see fit, to retire with honour after settling the country in such form 
as may be practicable. They have seen us thus retire on several 
occasions previously, and will not be surprised to see us do so again. 
But they have never seen us retire in the face of an enemy re infeetd. 
To begin showing them such a novel sight nowadays, right in front 
of Khartum, would be dangerous. A retirerfent which they would 
regard as premature, then, would weaken their faith in several of the 
factors which constitute the moral basis of our power in the East. 
They might begin to doubt whether, as of yore, there is a certainty of 
punishment following the death of Europeans and their trusty ad- 
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herents ; whether England is now quite as united within herself in 
the presence of trouble as she has heretofore been ; whether she has 
still the tenacious adherence as of old to her line once taken up ; 

- whether she has yet that resourcefulness at her Imperial headquarters 
which has long been the centre of power radiating almost throughout 
the world. If doubt on these cardinal points were once to creep 
into the Indian nynd, then a sap is begun near the basement of 
British rule. A sapping process may be slow, but it is generally 
sure. 

In the Khartum case there %re two points specially provocative 
to the Indian mind. The city was not taken by the Mahdi, but its 
gate was opened to him through the treachery of certain persons in 
command of Gordon’s own troops. Presumably the traitors are now 
in power within Khartun\, enjoying the fruit of their treachery. By 
virtue of all Oriental precedents they ought to be proceeded against, 
not revengefully at all, but punitivcly. They should be brought 
as criminals to the bar. If they are in force, then Indians will 
think that, according to British traditions, this is all the greater 
reason why superior force should be exerted against them. Again, 
it is reported that the families have been murdered of those faithful 
men who issued forth from Khartum to join us. If, on inqmry, 
this shall prove true, then not only does English honour dictate, but 
also the exigency of Asiatic opinion requires, that wo should do our 
utmost to bring these women-slayers to justice. Oiir character stands 
so high that no Oriental will permit himself to doubt our loyalty to 
duty in this respect, or our energetic sympathy with the griefs of 
those faithful ones who have suffered in our cause. But if any 
indifference on our part were suspected, the effect on the Indian mind 
would be most injurious. 

In these times, day by day, the spread of education is rendering the 
Indians more and more intelligent in respect of politics as of other 
things; more and niore appreciative of all the weak as well as of, the 
strong points in the British Empire ; an& consequently we are obliged 
to pay increasing heed to public opinion among them. To their 
sentiments, or to what may be regarded by^some as their prejudices, 
we have always been considerate ; but it is only of late that their 
political opinion has become developed, and we must now attend to 
that also. In this matter the fast-growing Vernacular Press is a 
prime mover ; but further, the Anglo-Indian press^ — which is specially 
skilled in collating the news of the world at large — disseminates iu- 
ibrmation not only among its English constituents, but also among a 
oiirole of Indian readers who have learnt our language. The most 
cursory glance at the events of the last few years, as concerning the 
British in the East, will show how very much of pabi^tm has been 
affoi^ed to those who supply political news to the Indians. We need 
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not look so far back as the time from 1877 to 1879, with the Afghan 
operations, the Zulu campaign, the Russo-Turkish war, the Berlin 
Conference — all of which sensibly moved the Indian mind. Even if 
there was a brief lull after that, we readily see how fast has been 
the march of events specially interesting to Indians. For the last five 
or six years the Indian press, both in the English and in the Vernacular, 
have been retailing to the people the news of the subjugation of the 
Turcomans, and the occupation of Merv by Russia, the introduction 
of railways into Central Asia, the bombardment of Alexandria, and 
the victories of Wolselcy over Arabiy the^ hard fighting near Suakin, 
the operations of the French in Tunis, in Madagascar, in Tonquin, 
in Formosa ; the critical situation of the Chinese Government ; the 
expansion of Germany in the Australasian archipelago ; the begin- 
ning of establishment on the Red Sea shore by France and Italy ; the 
British protectorate in New Guinea, and elsewhere ; the progress of the 
Borneo Company. Irrespective of othei; events in which India may 
feel a secondary interest, these events above mentioned afcT considered 
by Indians as primarily interesting. In some cases the course of 
affairs has been in favour of England, in other cases against her. 
We can but hope that the effect of the whole upon the Indian mind 
ha’s not been prejudicial. But wc should be flattering ourselves if 
we imagined that the Indian mind is 'restful and quite confident in 
respect of us, or that it is entirely free from anxious suspense on our 
account. The good old reliance is still sustained when they see that 
England is aroused ; nor is it immediately damaged even by the 
concussion of adverse events. It has grown gradually, and, unless 
we incur some unusual disasters, it will wane as gradually, if indeed 
we evei: permit it to wane, as I hope wc shall not. 

Still, with all that has happened within the Indian purview during 
recent years, and is still happening, we should be doubly careful that 
nothing goes really wrong with us in the Egyptian Sudan, and that 
we deal with Khartum in a manner that shall *be deemed worthy of 

us, not only by Europe ahd by Egypt, but also by the Oriental 

nationalities under our charge. 

The attitude of the Vernacular Press of India ^as not been wholly 
satisfactory towards political affairs. In many respects it has been 
well-disposed, and in some respects signally loyal ; but in matters 
of foreign policy it has been sometimes very disloyal. So grave were 
the symptoms some years ago, that special legislation had to be passed 
temporarily. Afterwards this restriction was abandoned, and we must 
trust that the Vernacular Press will prove fit to proceed unrestricted. 
Even if nothing politically objectionable appears in vernacular print 
nowadays, yet native publicists are writing about the advance of 
Russia in Central Asia, and discussing the effect which such move- 
ments may have on British policy in India, assuming apparently that 
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Bussia is sufficiently near to attract the regard of England^ and possibly 
to modify the conduct of the English towards the Indians. All such 
assumptions are, of course, to be deprecated ; indeed, their existence 
in any shape is inconvenient. Again, the organs of native opinion 
seem to be increasingly ambitious of political power within India 
itself. Now, local self-government in India is a most commendable 
thing, but there mjist be a limit even to that while we hold the reins 
and are answerable for guiding as well as defending the State. And 
while encouraging all legitimate aspirations, we are sorry to see that 
some aspirations spring up winch are not legitimate, and can only 
end in disappointment. 

The inference from these phenomena is clear, that we should look 
well to the just dignity of our political conduct respecting Khartum 
and Gordon, for the sakp of public opinion in India, over and above 
all other considerations. The natives have a retentive memory for 
political antecedents. It was the memory of certain circumstances 
in the Afghan war of 1840-1 that suggested, in conjunction with other 
reasons, the Indian Mutiny sixteen years later, God grant that 
nothing shall occur in the Sudan to put mischief hereafter into the 
thoughts of the evil-disposed in India. 

On hearing of the fate of Gordon at Khartum, the natives of 
India will recall several notable precedents. They will think at once 
how Macnaghten was treacherously murdered at Caubul in 1841, and 
a British army of retribution retook that capital ; how Agnew was 
cut down at Multan in 1848, predicting with his latest words that, 
where he fell singly, there thousands of his countrymen would come, 
to punish his slayers — a prediction which was fulfilled ; how, in 1857, 
during the Great Mutiny, the Government, merciful in many ways, and 
ready to grant amnesty to rebels, was inflexible in prosecuting those 
who had been concerned in the murder of Europeans ; how, in 1879, 
Cavagnari at Caubul, with his escort, a little band, was destroyed by 
armed multitudes, and within some few weeks a British force entered 
the guilty city. They will probably hold that the case of Gordon at 
Khartum falls within the category of these precedents ; and as yet 
they believe that England is constant to her, traditions. Many lesser 
precedents might be cited, but the case of Gordon is so grand, that it 
should not be compared with any Indian precedents, save the most 
striking. ^ 

I have said that the personal safety of Europeans in the East, 
though by no means inviolable, is generally inviolate because of the 
fear which possesses the Indian mind. Nevertheless, untoward events 
occur from time to time which, though they fail to disturb the even 
tenotir of British administration, do yet serve to keep alive a jealous 
vi^anOe, such as the assassination of a Frontier Commissioner in 
1868, of a Chief Justice in 1871, of a Viceroy in 1873, and the attempt 
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to poison a Political Resident in 1875. In these instances treachery 
was a main element ; Gordon^s fate will come home to the Indian 
mind almost as if he had been in India^ and that^ too^ was due to 
treachery. Again, while it is true that on the whole a Roman peace 
has reigned in India, still not a year elapses without troops being 
called into the field for some service or the other, and no decade has 
passed without some internal emeutes. Take the last decade from 
1870 to 1880. In that short space there was ‘'a fanatical outbreak 
near the Satlej in the Panjab, a rising in the hill country near the 
cast coast of the Madras Presidency; an attempted rising in Sonthalia 
on the Behar border, a violent agrarian disturbance in Bengal, a bad 
Muhammadan plot centering in Patna and branching to Calcutta, 
a formidable riot at Surat in Guzerat, an organized plundering in the 
Bombay Deccan, besides other instances that might be adduced — 
all showing that India has inflammable material which untoward 
events, happening anywhere within Indian view, might easily ignite. 

Further, though we have the main factors of strength; moral and 
material, already enumerated, though we may count on the faithful 
loyalty of the Native Princes, the active goodwill of the moneyed 
classes, the passive contentment of the great agricultural interest, — 
stfll we must reckon with several sections of discontent, with some 
of the priestly classes who see their influence melting away in the 
sunlight of British civilization, with some titled clans that have 
unavoidably lost wealth and status by the change from Native to 
British rule, with the restless spirits that cannot find a scope for 
immoderate ambition under a stable system like ours, with a mob 
which seems to have a nucleus in every Indian capital, and which 
usually breaks out if by any chance the civil power seems to bo 
momentarily embarrassed. Though we have every right to exi)ect 
loyalty from the educated classes trained through our language in 
our modes of thought, yet we cannot depend unreservedly upon that. 
For although the great majority of this class are happily loyal, still 
some, forming a minority, Tfhich we cannot estimate with exactness, 
are vaguely discontented to a degree which verges on disloyalty. 
Thus, although our Eastern power is safe so lopg as we do the best 
for ourselves everywhere, not only in India itself, but in all countries 
within its range of vision, still there are elements of insecurity 
which are not to be trifled with, and which might become dangerously 
aggravated if we permitted the mora/ force of Opinion to be 
weakened. Certainly the Sudan does fall within this range ; besides 
the fact that the Mahdi has many millions of co-religionists in 
India, the employment of native Indian troops in Egypt, and in the 
littgjral tract of the Sudan itself, and the contemplated employment 
of them again for service there under certain contingencies must 
keep the case of Gordon and Khartum uppermost in Indian thought. 
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If in front of Khartum the British Government were to act in a 
manner different from that in which it has usually acted in the face 
of all Asia^ then unfavourable notions might sink deep in the Indian 
heart. 

I have confined myself to the effect on the Eastern mind likely 
to be produced by the events at Khartum, without in the least 
entering on the questions relating to Egypt, to the rest of Africa or 
to Europe in connection therewith ; all these are quite separate 
matters. 

It may be added, however, that those who advocate the capture of 
Khartum are not actuated* by any revengeful feelings against the 
Arabs, whose valour alone commands respect. We need not here 
consider how far the Mahdi and his Arabs arc patriots fighting for 
their country, or fanatics striving for their religion, or slaveholders 
battling for slavery. Thdy have seized a town as yet belonging to 
Egypt, and held by a garrijon which England has declared to be 
under her • protection ; they have killed or captured a British 
representative. They are then at war with us, and should be 
subdued by military operations conducted according to the rules of 
mvilized warfare. They may bo wounded or killed while fighting, 
otherwise they would not be hurt, nor would any of them •be 
punished except on proof of actual crime. 

In conclusion then, if the various considerations now adduced are 
admitted, it follows tliat the fall of Khartum and the fate of Gordon 
must have a bad effect upon India and the East, unless the reverse 
shall be retrieved, and that from this point of view the recapture of 
that place is extremely desirable ; so desirable indeed, that it becomes 
hard to draw the line between urgent expediency and necessity. 

Richard Temple. 
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I N the Coloniesj at least in Canada, there are a good many of us who 
believe, not in the expansion of England, but in the multiplica- 
tion of Englands, and to whom Imperial Federation, or any scheme for 
thd political re-absorption of an adult and distant Colony into its 
Mother Country, appears totally impracticable. Yet we regard the 
Mother Country not only as the object of our filial affection and 
pride, but as the centre of our civilization, feel a practical as well 
as a sentimental interest in everything that touches her, and tremble 
at her danger as at our own. 

We look on from a distance, it is true ; and though the cable 
transmits to us the news, it docs not, nor do even the newspapers 
and the corre»pondciitsj transmit to us the mind of England. In 
this respect our judgment may be at fault. On the other hand, we 
are out of the fray; we stand clear of English parties; we care for 
nothing but the country ; we see, while those immediately engaged 
do not see, the heady current of faction, ambition, chimerical aspira- 
tion, political fatalism, and disunionist conspiracy hurrying the nation 
towards a bourne which all the speakers and writers on the Franchise 
Bill and the Eedistribution Bill, by the vagueness of their specula- 
tions on the practical results, proclaim to be unknown. 

The electorate, that is to say, the government — at least the body by 
which the government is appointed and its policy is determined — is 
undergoing reconstruction on the largest scale. Yet we look in vain, 
even in the speeches of the great statesman who is the author of 
these measures, for any forecast of their practical efiect, of the 
influence which they will have on the character of government, or of 
the sort of policy which they will produce. Able and impressive as the 
speeches may be, there is little in them but philanthropy and arith- 
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metic, neither of which is politics. The effect of the Redistribution 
Bill especially is evidently a matter of the merest conjecture. Lord 
Salisbury thinks that it will act in one way, and Mr. Chamberlain 
that it will act in another. The first considers it favourable to 
aristocratic reaction, the second considers it favourable to authoritative 
democracy. The Bill is a leap in the dark. In any case less im- 
portant than that of a reconstruction of the national institutions, 
safe experiments wbuld probably precede sweeping change. A new 
mode of paving would be tried first in one or two streets ; a new 
mode of cultivation would-be tried first in one or two fields. But if 
you proposed to try the Redistribution Bill in one or two speeiinen 
districts, a chorus of scornful reprobation would arise from all parties, 
sects, and ambitions. Nor would any voices be louder than those 
of some who are foremost in hailing the advent of political science, 
and preaching the necessity of a scientific method in all things. This 
is not a deliberation on thp amendment of national institutions , it 
is a battle of parties. Each party is seeking not so much to improve 
the government as to make it the instrument of j^articular theories 
or passions. But this surely is what a government, an executive 
government at least, ought not to be. A government ought to be 
the impartial guardian for the whole nation of law, order, property, 
personal rights, and the public safety ; while opinion is left to shape 
itself by discussion, roach maturity, and at length impress itself on 
legislation. This whole movement is pre-eminently the work of party, 
and inspired by its passions. Reform in 1832 was really national; 
the nation earnestly desired liberation from a corrupt, oligarchy. But 
the subsequent suffrage agitations have been mainly set on foot by the 
politicians for the purposes of their party war. 

Democracy has come. By all reflecting men its advent seems to 
be acknowledged, by most it is welcomed as bringing, so far as we 
can see or so far as experience, though chequered, informs us, an 
increase of happiness to the masses of mankind, and therefore, in 
the highest sense, to all. But it requires to be organized and 
regulated ; otherwise the end will be anarchy and, as the inevitable 
consequence of anarchy, a relapse into a government of force. 
Republics, as we have more than once seen, are capable of suicide. 
The people is no more divine than kings, though its divinity was 
proclaimed by the Maratists ; it is capable of governing itself as 
wrongly as any king can ^govern it. The ignorance, the passions, 
the self-interest, not only of particular classes, hut of all of us alike, 
need to be controlledf, as far as institutions can control them, and 
eliminated from the Councils of the State. The Americans, as was 
said before, have tried to organize and regulate democracy, 
framers of the American Constitution — no veil of illusion beings 
spread before their eyes by the surviving forms aud names' of an old 
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monarchy — saw the problem which destiny had set before them. It 
was not such a problem as would be presented to them by the 
America of the present day, with its New York and its Chicago, its 
flood of foreign immigrants, and its enfranchised negroes far less 
is it such a problem as Great Britain, with the populace of its great 
cities, its host of Radical and Secularist artisans, its uninstructed 
millions of farm labourers, and its disaflPected Irishry presents to the 
British statesman. " They had to deal only with' the Puritan free- 
holders of New England and the planters of the South. Still they 
saw the necessity of providing a solution, and a solution they 
produced — one not in all respects correct,, even in its day (for the 
mode adopted of electing the President was a fatal error), yet 
effective as well as deliberate, and such as has sufficed, notwith- 
standing the great increase of the strain upon the machinery, to 
shelter civilization and avert anarchy. They instituted an executive 
government invested with actual power a,nd existing independently 
of parties in Congress, a real though suspensive veto,* S Senate 
elected on a Conservative principle, a written constitution in the 
keeping of a Supreme Court, by which all powers and jurisdictions 
arc strictly defined and limited, and which can be amended only 
witlk the deliberate consent of the nation at large. Besides, as was 
said before, the Federal system itself, by localizing questions and 
breaking the sweep of agitation, has a highly Conservative effect. 
These safeguards, with the political qualities of the Anglo-Americans 
and the Germans, prevent a catastrophe which without them would 
certainly come. But England has nothing like them. She has 
nothing but an ancient throne," now stripped of the last vestige 
of political power, and an aristocracy which is evidently doomed, 
and, by its struggles to retain its obsolete privilege, stimulates 
revolution. The only Conservative institution which is really effee- 
tive is the non-payment of Members of Parliament; and this 
Democracy has already marked for abolition. 

One could wish for a blast of the Fontarabian horn to awaken 
British statesmen, in this decisive hour, to the fact that England, 
though she has the consecrated form, has no longer the substance of 
monarchical government.* Her only government is the House of 
Commons, or a committee of leaders of the dominant party, holding 
their offices during the pleasure of that House. In the cleetoratc 
is the supreme power ; this is now not only the fact but a recognized 
fact. Twice the Ministry, after submitting its policy to the judg- 
ment^ of the constituencies by a dissolution* of Parliament, has 
resigned in deference to the verdict. Yet these same statesmen go 
on dealing with the electorate *as though they were not dealing with 
jjie government or with the sovereign power, but only with a 
representation of the people convened for the purpose of assenting 
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to taxation. They seem to fancy that flood the electorate as they 
will with ignorance, passion, and all the elements of violence and 
anarchy, the government will still be carried on calmly and wisely 
by the occupant and the Ministers of the " ancient throne.^^ Is it 
possible that the mere phrase servants of the Crown can cast 
such a spell over praetical minds ? 

Down to this time the political history of England has been a 
long revolution, of which the Whig or Liberal party in its successive 
phases has been the organ, and by which, after many oscillations and 
vicissitudes, supreme power has been drawn from the Crown and the 
aristocracy to the Commons. The destructive part of the process is 
now all but complete, only a small remnant of precarious power 
being retained by the House of Lords. The constructive part 
remains to be performed. The task of British statesmen at the 
present day is, in effect* to found a Democratic Government. The 
ground has been cleared fqr the new edifice, but the edifice has yet 
to be biiilt.^ Its foundations have hardly yet been laid. 

Without giving way to reactionary panic, it may surely be said 
that the times are critical. They are not evil; they are full, on the 
contrary, of the unripe promise of good; but they are critical. 
Statesmen cannot afford to act blindfold. Democracy comes, fis it 
was likely that it would come, not by itself, but as part of a general 
revolution, political, social, and religious. Nihilism marks, by its 
all-embracing lust of destruction, the connection between the different 
revolutionary forces, while it exhibits them in their delirious excess. 
The English reform movement in the early part of the century was 
almost exclusively political ; other agitations were called into being by 
the general disturbance, but they were secondary and subsided ; the 
main object sought was the removal of abuses in government; the 
leaders were strict economists, and, far from seeking a social revo- 
lution, would have recoiled from the idea. But a momentous 
change has taken place since that time. The fermentation is now not 
only political but general. Political power is sought by the masses 
and their leaders, not merely for the sake of purifying the adminis- 
tration and reducing its cost, but in the hope that it may be used to 
effect a great social change. Secularism has become an important 
factor in the situation. Rate religious influence, and that of faith in a 
future state as low as you will, it can hardly be denied that the patience 
of the masses under the inequalities of the social system^ has hithcfto 
been largely sustained by the belief that the system was a providential 
ordinance, and that those who did their duty in it, even if they 
suffered here, would be in some way made happy in\ihe suiiii of 
things. 

Nioff has the doctrine of spiritual equality been without its 
in eonsdhng the lowly for their inferiority of r4hk. Hereafter 
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scientific conviction, derived from the study of the social organism, 
may supply the place of religious impressions as a motive for acqui- 
escence in things as they are. At present it is the destructive process 
of science that has almost exclusively taken place in the mind of the 
Radical proletarian. Believing now that this world is all, he naturally 
desires to grasp his full share of its good things without delay. His 
sensibility having been quickened with his intelligence, he feels in- 
feriority as well as privation, and is impelled by social envy as well 
as by desire. His education has advanced just far enough to enable 
him to imbibe theories which coincide with his wishes. If he cannot 
understand the fine reasonings of Mr. '‘George, he car understand 
the confiscation, and he thinks that so much fine reasoning must make 
the confiscation moral. Communism and semi-communism arc rife ; 
there is a tendency to them even at the Universities, and in other 
high places. Perhaps the loss of faith in 'the Church leads some ta 
seek an indemnity for it in a communistic polity. If there is not in 
England, as there is in Germany, a strong Socialistic ^ party, there 
appears to be a growing disposition to make a Socialistic use of the 
suffrage. .There is certainly in many quarters an exaggerated idea 
of the powers and duties of the fictitious being styled the State. 
Que conspicuous candidate for the succession to the leadership, at all 
events, is evidently holding out hopes of a Socialistic system of high 
taxation for the benefit of those who produce least, and he appears 
inclined to head a crusade against the property of all landowners, and 
of all owners of houses in towns. Nor is he without rivals in this quest 
of popularity on the Tory side. The ball of agrarianism which has 
been set rolling by recent legislation in Ireland, rolls on, and its 
course is not likely to stop in Skye. All this may be working for 
good. The writer of this paper, at all events, has no inclination to 
take the despondent view. But surely there is enough to warn 
statesmen that they must exercise forecast, that they must try, while 
they can, to secure to the nation a stable and national government ; 
that they must not hastily divorce power from intelligence and re- 
sponsibility ; that they must not plunge the country headlong into 
unorganized and unregulated democracy. If this Parliament comes 
to an end without having created any conservative safeguards, while 
it has instituted a suffrage destined evidently soon to be universal, 
the reins will have been thrown on the necks of the horses, and the 
last leverage of Conservatism will be gone^. M. Taine has just shown 
U3 irhither horses with the reins upon their necks may run^ and 
what ' wreck they may make of their own hopes. It is true that 
great resignation, and even apathy, has been sometimes shown by the 
masses in times of suffering* from dearth. No doubt the masses 

S ove slowly ; but you incite them to move when you thrust into 
leir hands the vote and send among them people to teach them that 
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by a violent use of it they can raise themselves to the level of the 
rich. Able and powerful men of the ruling class itself are now, 
either from philanthropy or from party motives, doing their utmost 
to pave the way for a Socialistic revolution. 

Of all the calamities that ever befel the human race, the greatest 
was the French Revolution. Wide, happily, is the difference 
between the France of a century ago and the England of the 
present day. In the case of England there is no Versailles, no 
deficit, no gulf between the aristocracy and the middle classes; 
while there is diffused intelligence instead of a night of political 
ignorance in which all sorts of spectres stalked, general habits of 
self-government in place of a paralyzing centralization, and a political 
character, as we may flatter ourselves, stronger and sounder than was 
that of the French. Still there are some points of similarity, 
especially the dangerous* conjunction of social or agrarian with 
political revolution. In England, as in the France of the eighteenth 
century, sdfepticism has gained the minds of the ruling class ; with 
their convictions their nerve is shaken, and it is difficult to see 
who would stop the avalanche if once it should begin to slide. Nor 
is there wanting a sybaritic Jacobinism which ominously reminds us of 
the Palais Royal. Pleasure-hunting and frivolity, athletic and 
other kinds, appear to have reached a great height, and on public 
questions a sort of careless fatalism seems to prevail. No doubt 
there is still plenty of force and of seriousness in the country ; but 
something like a convulsion may be needed to bring them to the 
front. Tlie masses iii France, though galled by the burdens of 

feudal lordship, were not, properly speaking, Socialistic. Socialism 

proper can hardly be said to have shown its liead before the con- 
spiracy of Babocuf ; and the nation was still at the core monarchical 
and Catholic, as was proved by the ease with which both monarchy 
and Church were restored by Napoleon. Should the manufacturing 
and maritime supremacy of England be still more severely challenged 
and continue to decline, an amount of suffering might be produced 
among her people hardly less than was, in rei^i*(!|y that of the 
people in France. If Socialistic legislation commences in earnest, 
and, as the inevitable consequence, property begins to shrink from 
circulation and investment, stoppage of industry and dearth of bread 
cannot fail to ensue, and we know what the effects of these would 
he in the middle of a So*cialistic revolution. Much ought to be 
risked, if there were real hope of equalizing, by any political action, 
the human lot. But* who seriously believes this to be possible ? 
Who does not know that the things which we deplore and are slowly 
mending will only he made worse by convulsions ? 

Sorely, if jhj# work were in the hands of patriotic and com- 
prehensive stafesmanship, not in those of party, there would be, 
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instead of a mere extension of the Franchise, a revision of the 
Constitution. Before, by the admission of a large popular element, 
the strain upon the conservative and regulative parts of the 
machine was increased, those parts would be looked over and put in 
order; this question of the Second Chamber would be settled, and 
if the result was a determination to reform the House of Lords, that 
determination would be carried into effect, and the institution would 
be placed in a condition to do its work, befo^re the next general 
election. 

In a reform of the House of Lords it is difficult to feel any con- 
fidence. The hereditary principle seems to be thoroughly dead. 
In the Middle Ages it had a root in the faith and in the ignorance 
of mankind ; it had its temporary uses, and at the same time it had 
its correctives. A medimval lord was obliged to exert himself that 
his lordship might not be taken by another^. A mediaeval king was 
obliged to exert himself if he wished to keep his crown upon his 
head. Now, except in the rare cases of men moulded *of Nature’s 
finest clay, with whom nobility acts really as an obligation, here- 
ditary rank and wealth kill duty in the cradle. It is found impossible 
to get c- decent attendance in the House of Lords. In answer to 
Lq^ Rosebery’s appeal, a Peer says that he will be happy to attend if 
the nation will re-enact the Corn Laws, so as to enable him to keep a 
house in town. To indulge a mere whim, the hereditary wearers 
of the crown rt ^ise to visit Ireland, and thus fling away the 
affections of the Irish people. The historical cause has been tried 
during this controversy and the issue is not doubtful. Wc have 

seen how the Iluusc of Lords, since it assumed its present character, 

which it did under the second Tudor, has worked. That it has acted 
as a court of mature wisdom, revising on grounds of impartial 
statesmanship the rash decisions .of the popular House, is as com- 
plete a fable as its Norman pedigree. It has simply opposed the 
selfish resistance of a privileged order to chr^pge of every kind. 
Could it have its way, not only Rotten Boroughs and Sinecurism, 
but the old Criminal Code, Religious Intolerance, Arbitrary Imprison- 
ment, the Censorship of the Press, the Paper Duty, even Slavery and 
the Slave Trade, would still be cumbering the earth; or, rather, long 
ago, the nation would have been compelled to choose between 
political death and revolution. To fear, on questions which 
caused national excitement, the House of Lords has at last given 
way; but not to reason and justice. A multitude of minor 
reforms it has strangled, by its obstructiveness, altogether. The 
only great measure of change which this organ of mature wisdom 
ever readily passed was the Franchise Bill of 1867, which was 
described by its own author as a leap in the dark, and had been 
devised with the view of swamping progressive intelligence in a 
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flood of ignorance and beer. Nor has obstruction been the only sin 
of that order of which the House of Lord^ is the organ ; it has 
given to the general policy of England a class bias ; it stimulated 
the crusade against the French Eevolution, and* unlike the crusading 
Barons of the Middle. Ages, it stayed at home revelling in high rents 
•and in a mass of sinecures, of which it sacrificed not odte penny, 
while the people bled and starved in a cause which was not theirs. 
It has fostered ipilitarism generally as a diversion from domestic 
reform. On economic questions the legislation of the Lords has 
been mere landlordism. As mere landlords they have acted, from 
the day on which they sold the national religion to the Pope for a 
quiet title to the Church lands, to the day on which they passed the 
Arrears Bill, after showing their sense of its character, in order that 
they might recover some of their back rents. If twice in the course 
• of their long history tliey have been for a moment on the side of 
freedom, fear for their Church lands, combined with jealousy of 
ecclesiastical favourites, was the cause. The period of their most 
complete ascendancy, in the last century, was the epoch of political 
corruption ; and the conduct of the House at the time of the railway 
mania, when it formed a Ring iu the landlord interest, was, to say 
the least, not a proof that hereditary wealth lifts its possessor ^ovo 
commercial motives. Many histories are darker than that of the 
House of Lords; few are less heroic ; and the facts are now deeply 
imprinted on the minds of the people. Faith in the noble blood 
of the scapegrace son of a law lord, once dissipated, is not likely to 
return. The hereditary wealth itself, which is the real basis of 
aristocratic influence, and without which the Peerage would be a 
thing of shreds and patches, is reduced by agricultural depression, 
and will be greatly broken up by the abolition of primogeniture and 
entail, — a change which is sure to, come, for it will be found that the 
only antidote to agrarian communism is the free acquisition of land. 
The hereditary principle is dead, and can serve England or civilized 
humanity no more. Introduced into^ or retained in, any Senate, it 
will carry with it the seeds of death. As soon as it obeys, as obey it 
certainly will, its obstructive instinct, the cry against it will be 
renewed. It will not become less odiousi by becoming weaker. If 
the life clement which it is proposed to introduce remains antagonistic 
to the hereditary element, the tribunal of mature wisdom will be 
divided against itsdf aiid« fresh conflicts will ensue, If it is assimi- 
lated, ypu will have the House of Lords over again, and more odious 
than ever, since the ^ife element will be regarded as having ap(^tatized 
.and betrayed its trust. 

,Yet the whole theory of a Second Chamber as a neee^ary part of 
Parliamentary institutions appears to have no other origin nor any 
•rounder basis than a mistaken view of the nature of the Honse of 
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Lords, which all th(^ world has supposed to be a Senate, when in 
fact it was an estate of the feudal realm, representing not a higher 
grade of deliberative wisdom but simply the special interest of the 
great landownefs. The>only valid argument in favour of the reten- 
tion of the * House of Lords is, in fact, the difficulty which the 
Sicamerists find in devising anything to be put in its place. Nomi- 
nation is a total failure ; the nominated Senate of Canada is a legis- 
lative cypher, the debates of which are not ev(^n reported, and the 
places in it are a mere addition to the bribery fund of the party 
leader. If both Chambers are elective, as in Victoria, the result is 
a collision and a deadlock, out of which, in the case of sovereign 
assemblies, there would be no colonial officer or governor to point 
a way. Co-optation in any form, or election by an order,* would 
give us the oligarchy over again, perhaps in a worse shape than ever, 
since the members would have to cultivate the good graces of a* 
privileged and reactionary electorate. Not only as to the mode in 
which their Senate is to be elected are the Bicamcrists at fault ; they 
are equally at fault as to the special materials of which it is to be 
composed. If age or wealth is to be the qualification, impotence or 
odium will be the result. If the wisest are to have their seats in the 
SefUate, the popular House will be deprived of its best leaders. 
Supreme power must centre somewhere ; it will centre in that body 
which most directly represents the national will. Let the assembly, 
then, which is the scat of supreme power, be the seat of collective 
wisdom. Concentrate in it, as far as possible, all the best available 
elements, those of a conservative character as well as the rest. 
Frankly recognize its authority, and invest it at the same time with 
a full measure of responsibility. Notoriously the existence of a 
Senate diminishes the sense of responsibility in the popular chamber, 
and diminishes it out of proporuon to the control really exercised ; 
for a Senate soon gets tired of incurring the unpop uharity of rejec- 
tion. This surely is a more rational and hopeful plan than that of 
abandoning the seat of suprehie power to popular impulse, and affix- 
ing by way of safeguard an artificial regulator to its side. Checks 
and balances belong to mechanics, not to politics^ in mechanics you 
can apportiou force, in politics force cannot be apportioned, though 
nominal authority may. That there are good and useful elements in 
the House of Lords, especially among the new creations, nobody 
doubts. Let tbem be transferred, with apy social influence which in 
these democratic times may adhere to them, to a sphere where they 
can iact with efiect. At present they are ostr&cized by seclusion, as 
is clearly perceived by some Radicals, who on that ground deprecate 
a reform of the House of Lords. Let Lord Salisbury go to the 
Commons and Lord Hartington stay there. The ♦Lords are warned 
by their partisans against imitating the foolish abdication of the 
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French aristocracy in the famous holocaust of feudal titles. To that 
it may come^if they do not take care. Biit this is an earlier 
stage of the revolution^ and the day of grace has not yet expired. 
Let the Lords do that which the French aristocracy ought to have 
donCj and by doing which they might have averted the catastrophe. 
Let them at once go over frankly to the Tiers Etat, and strengthen 
by their accession the conservative forces in the national assembly. 
Convulsive efforts to retain an obnoxious privilege only inflame the 
revolutionary spirit^ and at the same time make it still more desperately 
difficult for rational statesmanship to deal with the situation. Tory 
democracy is apparently a*plea for founding aristocracy on demagog- 
ism^ and for stemming Socialism by heading it and combining it 
with a foreign policy of violence. Can the House of Lords be so 
blind as not to see in what such a course must end ? What has 
been the end of other attempts of privilege to save itself by an alli- 
ance with extreme Radicalism against moderate reform ? 

Not iiv a Second Chamber, patched up or newly created, but in a 
well-regulated franchise and a rational mode of election, are effectual 
securities for the permanent ascendancy of national reason over 
passion in the legislature to be found. The electorate has been 
dealt with by successive reformers in the belief that its functions, «iind 
therefore the necessary qualifications for it, have remained unchanged. 
Rut its functions have been greatly changed, and have become 
infinitely more important and difficult than they originally were. 
Instead of merely choosing delegates to give his assent to taxation, 
the elector is now called upon to choose a ruler, and, at the same 
time, virtually to decide upon the general policy of the country. 
This is beyond the capacity of any ordinary voter. Everybody knows 
what happens, and until an immense progress i^hall have been made 
in popular education, must happen — how the intelligent elector, even 
supposing him to escape bribery and all other corrupt influences, 
votes at best for thg Blue or Yellow ticket, and too often votes not 
even for the Blue or Yellow ticket, but ^with reference to some merely 
local or p^frsonal question, some fancy or antipathy, leaving the 
broad interests of the country and the qualifications essential to a 
legislator altogether out of sight. Thef' author of ‘^Rowd My 
House ** tells us how opinion among the French peasantry in certain 
districts was swept by an augry fancy about a reduction in the vidne 

of a coin. What chanch would Chatham or Peel, representing a 

great uational policy, have stood against the lowest demagogue if he 
had been on the unpopular side of the question about the Cidex $ax 
or' Wood's halfpence ? An ordinary citizen, occupy in or 

manual labour, has uot the leisure, if he had the Imdiirlpdge and 
baptmity, to study the complex questions put before him',' there 
are' reformers wh6 desire to set Hodge to choose not only ont of the 
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worthies of his own neighbourhood, but out of all the notabilities of 
the country, among whom the largest vote would probably be polled 
by the Tichborne Claimant. From selfishness the poor are at least 
as free as the rich ; they would vote at least as well if they knew 
how ; but the knowledge is to thTem unattainable. In no sphere but 
that of politics does anybody propose to thrust upon people power of 
which it is manifestly impossible that they should make an intelligent 
use. Not only is it manifestly impossible that the people should 
make an intelligent use of the power of direct election to the 
governing assembly and of determining .its policy: it is morally 
impossible that they should really make use of it at all. They are 
unorganized, and, thougli they live in the same district, unconnected 
as a rule with each other : they have no means of taking counsel 
together Tor the selection of a member. ThQ selection must therefore 
be made for them by some self-constituted agency. That agency is 
the Caucus, into the hands of whose managers and meters the 
representation, styled popular, really falls. Both the party organiza- 
tions in England are now adopting the system, and thus confiscating 
the suflPrage which they profess by legislation to bestow. One of 
them at least already has the Boss, and both of them wilt soon have 
the^complete machine, with a host of professional politicians, recruited 
from the class which prefers place-hunting to honest trades. Govern- 
ment, in a word, will fall into the hands of irresponsible intriguers, 
and will be dominated in ever-increasing measure by knavery and 
corruption. Nor is there any assignable remedy for the evil ; the 
wire-pullers and professional politicians alone can give their time to 
the elections, and therefore it is hardly possible to organize the 
means of casting off their yoke. Attending primaries is often 
preached as the duty of the patriotic citizen; but the patriotic 
citizen who does attend the primary finds everything arranged by the 
wire-pullers beforehand and himself impotent and a laughing-stock. 
This will not appear in the first flush of a revolutionary movement, 
while the present leaders retain their ascendancy, but it will appear 
as soon as the revolution. settles down. Public education, it is true, 
has been introduced in England ; but it has always existed in the 
United States, and it has not saved that country from the Boss. To 
save the country from the Boss is now the highest aim of the best 

citizens j but they will hardly succeed# without a constitutional 
change* ' 

Amctican^reforaers, if they want to go to the root of the evil, have 
a light to guide their efforts in the successful working of their Senate, 
which^ being elected indirectly, through the State Legislatures, is a 
body of remarkable abUity, and possesses the general confidence of 
the nation ; while the House of Eepresentatives, elected directly by 
the people, that is, by the wire-puller, who usurps the functions of 
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the people, presents a most unfavourable contrast. Those who have 
sat in both say that the difference between the two political 
atmospheres is immense. Rid the Senate of Party, and it would be 
about as good a governing body as any nation could reasonably 
desire. Indirect elections through local councils is the plan which 
seems to promise the best central legislature; and it takes from 
the primary elector nothing which at present is really his. Ordinary 
knowledge and intelligence ought to suffice to enable a man to 
choose from among his neighbours those who are fittest to manage 
his local affairs. But the local councillors would be a comparatively 
picked body ; they might reasonably be expected to give their minds 
to the. central election ; they would not be too many for concert ; 
and they would exercise their power as a trust under the eyes of 
the people. As permanent bodies they could not, like the College of 
Presidential Electors, be reduced to the mere bearers of a mandate. 
A high trust, by adding to the importance and dignity of local 
councils, wbiild be likely to draw into them better men. Through 
such an organization, apparently, opinion might freely and quietly 
flow from the people to the depository of power. Local and social 
influences would no doubt be strong ; but they are more wholesome 
than that of the Boss, and, as was said before, it is easier to enlai^e 
the parochial than to make the wire-puller honest. Parochialism, 
however, has been pretty well broken up by the i)ress and the 
telegraph. Hardly anybody ,cau now live in intellectual isolation. 
The Caucus itself, so far as it works fairly, is a tribute to the 

principle of indirect election. 

To begin by passing a measure of Home Rule, not for Ireland 
alone, but for the United Kingdom, to reconstruct the local insti- 
tutions, unloading upon them part of the now crushing burden of 
the central legislature, and then to base the central institutions upon 
them, is a policy which might at least claim attention, and, perhaps, 
deserve partial experiment, as an alternative to central revolution, 
if the nation and its leaders had not siirrendered themselves to the 
revolutionary 'current. 

Like the mode of election, the qualification for the franchise has 
never undergone any rational consideration with reference to the 
changed status and duties of the elector, who, instead of being 
really a subject, is now a participant in sovereign power. Nothing 
has been thought of the property qualification, which by successive 
agitations has been reduced to the vanishing point, and^ the next 
time anybody wants to raise the political wind will finally disappear. 
The broader the basis of electoral institutions can safbly be made 
the better, and with indirect instead of direct election to the eehtrid 
legislature! it would be safe to make it very broad, some 

qualifications arc necessary, even for the primary elector;, nor, if 
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the writer may trust his own observation, is there any indisposition- 
on the part of the intelligent working-classes to look at the matter 
in that light. A common education is now placed within every- 
body's reach by the help of the State, and it entails corresponding 
obligations. A mode of ascertaining that the elector cbuld read and 
write, or at least read, by means of a certificate or test, might surely 
bo devised. Personal application for registration would also be a 
fair requirement, since a man would hardly b6 fit to share the 
sovereign power who did not care enough about his vote to ask for 
it ; and it would probably act as a useful criterion, self applied. 
With the full powers of a citizen should also go, in reason/ the full 
duties — liability to serve on juries, to assist in the enforcement of 
the law, to take part, if called upon, in the defence of the country. 
There is a vague notion that all human beings, or all who pay taxes 
(which, directly or indirectly, everybody does), have a natural right 
to a vote, and this is carried so far that votes arc about' to be given 
to a multitude of Irish who openly profess themselves the enemies 
of the State, and announce that they will use the votes for its 
destruction. Perhaps this Irish experiment may help to bring us 
all to reason, and convince us that nobody has a right to the means 
of doing mischief to himself and his fellows, or to anything but that 
form of government which is practically the best for all. 

Considering how our morality and happiness depend on the 
maintenance of right relations between the sexes, it is surely a proof 
of the desperate recklessness of party that the Conservative leaders 

sliouia be williug to fling female character and ultimately the home 

into the political caldron for the sake of gaining the female vote. 
Their calculation may prove unfounded ; at least on this continent 
the women of Conservative temperament seem to stay at home, while 
the revolutionary Megaera mounts the platform and, brandishing her 
torch among the Anarchists of Chicago, bids the poor trust in 
dynamite instead of trusting in God. That gentleness and purity 
will come with woman into public life is certainly not the decisive 
verdict of experience, so far as experience has gone. It rather 
seems that her gentleness and purity depended ou^her absence from 
the political arena. Wifi the government be improved by being 
made feminine ? That is the question to be answered in the common* 
interest of both sexes. The male nature,^ though not higher, is the 
more practical. Men, as a rule, alone are brought into daily contact 
with the wprld of action by the varied experiences and exigencies of 
which the balance of political character is formed. Men alone can 
be said %6 be fully responsibly. Unless sentiment should undergo a 
total change, a female Member of Parliament or oflSce-holder could 
not be, called to account like a man. In this rough world how will 
a nation prosper which is swayed by the emotions of its women ? 
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The sexes may be co-equal, and yet, having different natures, they 
may have different parts to play in the community as they certainly 
have in the family. Laws have been made by man, because law, to 
take effect, must have force behind it, and the force of the com- 
munity is male. If women made such laws as some of them 
threaten to make in the interest of their sex, men would refuse to 
execute the law. If women voted a war for some object of female 
enthusiasm, as the French women would for the defence of the Pope, 
men would refuse to march. The authority of government would 
then fall. A woman cannot support the police or take part in the 
defence of the country. Women are not a class with separate 
interests of its own, but a sex, the political interests of which are 
identical with those of their husbands and brothers. Their property 
is not of a special kind, nor can it be alleged to have suffered any 
wrong by general legislation. Assuredly general legislation has of 
late not been unfavourable to woman. Perhaps they get more from 
the chivalry* of male legislation than they would get if, armed with 
political power, they were fighting for themselves. To the argument 
that property held by them is unrepresented, the answer is that no 
property is represented in any hands beyond the minimum required 
for a qualification in each case. This is a small hardship compared 
with the practical exclusion from voting of all our sailors, the flower 
of our industry, and of a large number of those employed by com- 
merce in the work of distribution. Women, if she has her dis- 
abilities, has also her privileges, which, with the general guardianship 
of affection, the majority of the sex would probably be unwilling to 
renounce for the sake of gratifying the ambition of a few. Con- 
servatives especially may be expected to consider the effects likely to 
be produced on female character and on domestic life by the intro- 
duction of women into politics and the general revolution in the 
relations between the sexes of which that measure is an integral 
part. Female aspirations begin to take a new turn. An AnSierican 
apostle of woman's rights told us plainly the other day that she con- 
sidered maternity a poor aim for a woman's ambition. Nature 
answers by dooming the race to decay. 

A stable, though responsible, executive, invested with a reasonable 

amount of authority) commanding the general confidence of the 

people, and capable of exercising forecast and governing on a j>lan, 
especially with regard to foreign affairs, is a necessity of civilized life. 
How is it to be secured for the fixture to England f Have Reforming 
statesmen asked themselves that momentous question, or has the 
necessity of answering it been hidden from their eyes by the iUnsioa 
which surrounds the ancient throne ? What basis has Goverhment 
at present but party 7 Is not that basis crumbling to pieces ? not 
the Liberal party in the House of Commons split up into discordant 
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sections and held together solely by the authority of a leader m his 
seventy.fifth year and without any yisible heir of his power ? Have 
not the Irish entirely severed themselves from it and taken up a 
position which renders a reunion with them hopeless ? Is not even t e 
Tory party, though as a party of reaction less exposed to disintegra 
tion than a party of progress, rent by divergent tendencies towar s 
Conservatism on one side and Tory democracy on the other? 
everybody at a loss to conceive how, after next^ election, and w en 
the number of the Parnellites shall have been increased, a party 
broad and strong enough to support a goyernment is to be formed ? 
The disintegration is not confined to England j it extends to all 
countries in which Parliamentary institutions prevail. It is extending 
now to the United States, where the reforming Republicans voted m 
the Presidential election ; and the other day the Liberal party in 
Belgium suddenly split in two. The consequences everywhere are 
the fatal instability and weakness of government, the only exception 
being Germany, where Bismarck holds himself above paft^, governs 
on a principle really monarchical, and makes up a majority from any 
quarter that he can? France, with her Chamber full of Sectionalism, 
cabal and unruly ambition, lives always on the brink of administra- 
tive anarchy : industry and commerce never knowing whether next 
day they will have the shelter of a government over their heads. The 
. Executive in the United States stands on an independent though 
elective footing; if it depended for its e.xistence from day to day on 
the factions of Congress, chaos would soon come. Is there any 
prospect of a return to party union and solidity ? As intcfilects grow 
more active, idiosyncracies more pronounced, ambitions more numer- 
ous and keen, is it likely that divergences will become fewer and 
that patient submission to party discipline will increase ? Is not the 
tendency everywhere the opposite way ? What permanent claim hiw 
party on the allegiance of a moral being? What is it but a soft 
name for .faction, the bane of States? Why should a goo citizen 
surrender his conscience to it? Why should good citizens for ever 
divide themselves into two hostile camps, and wage political war 
against each other ? Is an unpatriotic and anti-social principle to be 
accepted as the last word of politics? The supply of organic questions 

cannot be inexhaustible. When it is exhausted and divisions of prin- 
ciple have disappeared, on what ground of reason or moral motive 
are parties to rest ? Must they not thenceforth become factions pure 
and simple? Have they not become factions pure and simple, when- 
ever organic questions have ceased to be at issued Party has been the 
orgtmby which in Englwd the Long Jlevolution has been conducted to 
its issue, and power has been gradually wrested from the Crown an 
transferred to the Commons. Hence the belief, shared by the who e 
of Europe, that party was inseparable from Parliamentary institutions. 
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and that in no other way could free government be carried on. If 
free government can be carried on in no other way, the prospect is 
dark, for party is apparently doomed, alike by morality and by the 
growing tendencies of the age. But there is obviously one other 
way at least in which free government can be carried on. Instead 
of making office the prize of a perpetual faction fight, the members 
of the Executive Council of State may be regularly elected by the 
Members of the . Legislature for a term certain, under such a system 
with regard to the rotation of vacancies as may at once secure suffi- 
cient harmony between the two bodies and a sufficient continuity in 
the executive government. tLc responsibility of the Executive for the 
decisions of the Legislature, and its obligation to resign upon every 
Legislative defeat, which is a mere accident of English history and 
devoid of rational foundation, would then cease. The Legislature 
and the Executive would be at liberty each to do its own work. The 
Executive would be national, and would receive the general support 
of the cornmnnity instead of being an object of organized hostility 
to half of it ; it would be stable instead of being as it is now through- 
out Europe ephemeral as well as weak. Responsibility on the part 
of its members instead of being diminished would be increased. It 
would become individual, whereas now it is only collective, the whole 
Cabinet and the party majority being bound to support each Minister 
whatever may be his failure in duty. Personal aptitude might be 
considered in the elections to the offices, whereas at present little can 
be considered beyond the necessity of providing for all the leaders, 
and a good fhiaricier or Minister of Marine would not be turned out 
because he was in the minority on a Franchise Bill. 

The nations have been so much engaged in taking authority out 
of bad hands, that they have forgotten that it is a good and necessary 
thing in itself. Government has become dangerously weak. The 
greater part of its energy is now expended, not in the work of 
administration, but in» preserving its own existence. Not only is it 
exposed to the incessant attacks of an' Opposition whose business 
is to traduce and harass it, but it is now hardly able to sustain itself 
against the irresponsible power of the press, wielded nobody knows 
by whom, but often under secret influences, which are a great and 
growing danger in all communities. To keep the popular favour,. 

ifvliich is to them the breath of life, the members of the Cabinet have 

to be always on the stump, reserving to themselveis little time for 
rest or reflection, and the stump orator is rapidly superseding the 
statesman. This vacillation of policy on the Egyptian question, the con- 
sequences of whidh all have beei\ deploring, has not been sq 
that of the Government as that of the nation itself woriTing dfs* 
tracting the Government through the press. A country with an 
Empire and a world-wide diplomacy cannot afford to have an Executive,. 
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the policy of which is always shifting with the wind of opinion, and 
which can exercise no forecast, because it is not sure of its existence 
for an hour. In India, the danger ia not so much from native dis- 
affection as from British agitation, which the Company managed to 
exclude, but which, since India has been* driven into the vortex of 
British politics, a party Government has no power to control. Those 
who are as far as is the writer of this paper from being Imperialists, 
must see, nevertheless, that while the Empire existo it creates a special 
necessity for a strong and nndemagogic Government, and that on any 
hypothesis, a disruption, or general dissolution from a collapse of the 
central authority, is not the thing to be desired. The Radicals them- 
selves are saying that what the country now wants is a strong govern- 
ment, by which, however, people often mean a government strongly 
imbued with their own ideas. 

England ought not to be very much in Idve with the partyeystem 
at this moment, for it has well-nigh laid her, with all her greatness 
and her glory, at the feet of Messrs. Healy and Biggar.* Faction 
and nothing but faction has brought her to the verge of a dismem- 
berment, which, by carving a hostile Republic out of her side, would 
reduce her to a second-rate Power, and condemn her to play a sub- 
ordinate instead of a leading part in the mareh of European civilization. 

England has lost heart " is the exulting cry of Mr. Parnell. She 
has lost heart because she is betrayed by faction, ‘seeking under highly 
philanthropic and philosophic pretences to climb into* power by 
bartering the unity of the nation for the Irish vote. With a truly 
national government she would soon be herself again. 

There is another point which, whilej time for consideration 
remains to them, British statesmen will surely do well to consider. 
It would seem paradoxical to say that England, the parent of con- 
stitutional government, has no constitution ; but it will be admitted 
at once that she has no legal constitution, at least that her legal 
constitution is not actual. Actually she has nothing but a balance 
of power, or rather the powei'no longer balanced of the House of 
Commons, which if the Crown attempted to govern Y^ould stop the 
supplies, and if the Lords attempted to vote would force the Crown 
to coerce them by a swamping creation, or incite the people to 
terrify- them into submission. The term " Constitutional,^^ though it 
seema full of mysterious and august 'meaning, has never really 
denoted anything but the limit of practical force. If it has been 
unconstitutional for the Lords to amend a money Bill, but constitu- 
tional for them to reject a Bill respecting a tax$ as in the noted case 
of the paper duty, the reason was that the rejection WMts final, whereas 
the amended Bill would go back to the Commons, who would throw 
it put. But while the Commons have annihilated the power of the 
Crown, and reduced ^ that of the Lords almost to a cipher, they 
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remain themselves liable to dissolution at the will o£ the party leader 
into whose hands that prerogative has come^ and who can thus sus- 
pend at any moment the existence of the supreme government, 
reduce its members to private citizens, and, if they resist, deal with 
them as common rioters through the police. In th^ ordinary course 
of things the existence of the supreme government is suspended, and 
an interregnum ensues, whenever the regular Parliamentary term 
expires. This is hardly the sort of ship with which it is wise to put 
out on the wide waters of democracy. England, like other nations 
under the elective system, npeds a written constitution, defining all 
powers and duties, guarding against any usurj)ation, and entrusted to 
the keeping of a court of law. Traditions and understandings, which 
may be maintained and serve their purpose so long as the govern- 
ment is in the hands of a family group of statesmen walking in the 
ancestraf paths, will not command the same respect in a far 
different order of things. The written constitution is the political 
Bible of the United States, and without it all would soon be usurpa- 
tion and confusion. A written constitution in no way interferes 
with the freedom of development which is the supposed privilege of 
the unwritten. It only provides that development shall proceed in 
the way of regular and legal amendment, and not* in that of violent 
collision and intimidation by street parades. The system of con- 
stitutional amendment works perfectly well in the United States. 
The power might be safely reposed in the people at large. Men who 
are not competent to vote on the complex question of the general 
policy of the country, and at the same time on the merits of the 
candidate, are competent to vote on a single question submitted by 
itself, and with regard to which, moreover, there is little danger of 
corruption or illicit influence. But the natioli at large ought, by 
petition* sufficiently signed or in some other way, to have the power 
of initiating constitutional amendments or compelling their sub- 
mission by the Government as well as of rejecting them when 
submitted. Elective rulers, once installed in power, are no more 
willing to part with it than kings. Such a body as the American 
House of Representatives, though it might become a sheer political 
nuisance, would never take the first step in reform. There ought 
to be a power of enforcing change, when the necessity for it has 
become apparent to the natjon, without having recourse to a violent 
revolution, or even to intimidation such as is being used in default 
of a better means to wrest the veto from the House of Lords. 

These are the viewfe of one who has long been convinced that 
the day of hereditary institutions had closed, that the day of 
elective institutions had fully come, that the appointed t&A of 
political science was to study the liabilities, weaknesses and dangers 
of the elective system with a view to their correction or prevention. 
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and that the mission of the Liberal party in England was to con- 
duct the critical transition and guide Europe in accomplishiug it 
without revolution. If such views are condemned as Conservative 
by Radicals, and as Republican by ■Conservatives, neither charge can 
well be repelled. They certainly cannot be congenial to any who 
exult in the prospect of a socialistic revolution. But the upshot of 
all that has been here said is that Democracy must be organized and 
regulated. Unorganized and unregulated, it vjill probably end in 
confusion. 

Gold WIN Smith. 
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Y ears ago, at one of the Scottish linns, the present writer remem- 
bers standing fascinated for many minutes to watch the come 
and go of the water on a small semi-circular shelf, or side landing, 
about half-way down the fall. Perched there, close beside the 
tumbling weight of water, within the circle of its roar and the rush 
of the cool water- driven air, this small shelf, sufficiently apart to 
hold under the shadow of the rock a tiny reservoir of its own, was 
also just near enough to catch and divert the edge of the torrent in 
its downward plunge; so that at every pulse of the torrent a swirl of 
water flashed into and round the little nook, and then stepped down 
and out again *by a curving jagged ledge beneath the rocky wall, and 
so with two or three little steps and bounds ran down sideways into 
the main current and was lost once more in its turmoil. 

As one watched it, all the noise and passion and conflict of the 
cataract seemed to have less meaning and to usurp less power over 
the imagination than the monotonous story of this little shelf. 
Moreover, in the basin of the little place itself, the centre of interest 
soon ceased to be the inrush and outsweep of the water direct from 
the fall. V It lay rather in the quiet water ItJft behind, and Jn seeing 
how it conducted itself in the whirl of invasion and the alternating 
intervals of peace. 

, It was all a symbol, of Sourse. A better symbol than the vulgar 
one of words, or the poor concrete of a thought — ^vaster, closer, 

lAore distinct. It seemed better not to violate it bv ttnnkiiig it 

out. It seemed better, standing there, to say to oneself that one 
was studying the movemen6 of mere water, under certain mere 

“Fragmeats d’un Journal Intinae.*’ Paris : Saudoz & Thuilier ; Qeneva' : Georg. 
An FnglisB ttanslatien, l)y Mrs. Ward, is to appear in a few weeks. 
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mechanical conditions^ than to say, Here thunder the ages down 
their ancient course, with power to startle and bewilder, not to touch 
and teach ; and here lies — swept by them, but not swept away — 
the little world of individual life, a speptaclc to men and angels." 

It was better to study it as water, and not to hook it to some 
useful end." So, too, it takes, as a record of natural fact, a firm 
place in the memory, and is ready for other liberal applications " 
some other day. And such applications are neyer far to seek. 

; As, for instance ? , . 

In days when life ran slower, when culture was less diffused and 
the general mind less receptive, and when the material results of 
human activity were less rich and inviting, it was perhaps less rare 
than it is now for gifted men to stand apart and think, without under- 
taking the further labour of producing. But the modern world is 
exacting, and action is its one appreciable form of duty. Every 
exceptional power possessed is a claim that your neighbour has on 
you to exercise that power for his benefit. What havo you done 
for your generation ? " we ask of each man as he turns to leave the 
stage. Work is our test. We are true democrats ; we allow no 
privilege of order or individual. And, partly by mere contagion and 
the movement of the crowd, partly by pressure on noble consciences, 
we end by sweeping every loiterer sooner or later into the melee. 
All shall strive, high and low, rich and poor, one with another. 
Even genius must compete. And it does compete. The kings of 
men come down from their thrones and strip themselves in hot haste 
for the arena. Between the call of duty and the ferment of ambition, 
the spectators^ seats are empty — everybody is on the stage. 

Nay, not quite everybody. Even here. Nature is too much for 
theory. A few of her finest creatures she resolutely sets apart for 
herself. Depriving them of the very faculty that could lead them 
away from her — a power of action at all commensurate with their 
power of thought — she ties them to her aprgn-string, and moves 
forward, mighty mother, with a little troop of these bright-eyed but 
often sad-hearted children about her feet, whom she will never allow 
to grow up into children of " this generation." The world may lose 
them, she will not. Thby shall stay with her, ajibetatora with her of 
the rush of human things — sharing even, by fragments, her insight, and 
perhaps her irony. And yet she will not keep them quite apart, lest 
they be lost both to life and her. Sh5 will not set them out of 
reach pf that sideway swirl of the stream. It must visit them every 
moment with its disturbing coil, bringing with it precious things 

stray bits of flotsam and jetsam — only to catch them away again ; and 
tangling the quiet waters or the little basin with the currents of the 
restless world. 

These ate the men who .cannot even strive, much less succeed, the 
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men whom nobody ever heard of, — who come to light at last, if they 
ever come at all, by the publishing of some little volume of letters, or 
a memorial notice in a magazine, or who arc found flitting across the 
pages of somebody olse^s Life/^ 

And yet these silent hearts arc some of them very strong. Dis- 
missed from action by the absolute hand of Nature, 'there is laid upon 
them a task of thought. In the world to which they are relegated, 
the formula of dut^ is rather “ think justly than act well 3” but 
it is just as stern a formula, and just, as sternly based on that other 
law, binding alike in either case, “ be good.^^ These are not the men 
with whom the processes of thought go on and leave whole regions of 
their being undisturbed. Like the old English archer of Latimer’s 
days, they lay their body to the bow." The shaft is sent so true 
by the whole might of the whole man. As other people pass through 
the experience of life, sc these men pass through the deep experience 
of thought. It has, as life has, its expected and unexpected joys ; it 
has, as lifp has, its pains, its catastrophes, its irretrievable and touching 
losses 3 it has, as life has, its unvbiled facts, that must be faced and 
borne. Nor is this all. The intense susceptibility which is the 
characteristic of minds of this order fronts both ways. It has its 
aspect towards the life which is closed to it, as well as towards that 
in which it moves and lives. On the side of active life it is conscious 
of all its privations. It weighs and measures every joy and every 
dignity from which it is debarred. It asks itself whether it is 
debarred by its own fault. 

There is here, then, no respite at all from the pressure of moral 
demand. On the contrary, the demand is carried into the deepest 
and loneliest recesses of a thoroughly searched soul. And it is none 
the less real or importunate because it utters itself, not in the favourite 
formula of the moment, Do this,^^ but in the other formulse. 

Endure, forego, avoid, hold fast." 

^^Did you fight ^ the enemy?" we cry to every soldier returning 
from the camj. 

But for the sentinel it is enough if he can answer, ^^I kept 
the post." 

These are some pf the thoughts that gather in the mind as one 
closes the two volumes in which the friends of the late Professor 
Amiel, of Geneva, have ptiblished their selections from his private 
journal. Professor Amiel was not, indeed, quite unknown. He 
lectured for thirty y^rs or more — drily enough, we gather— in Ithe 
University of Geneva. He Cven published some volumes of vprse, 
and brought himself to write an article for a magazine. His j^ectwes 
were a framework of pigeon-holes to put facts into 3 his poems were 
frigid and mechanical. The man was not there. To who 
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knew the man, especially to those who knew him in his' youth, he 
was a sore disappointment. They could not understand such wealth 
of faculty and such dearth of production. For himself, he was 
equally diss^pointed. Ambition he had almost none ; but he was 
sorry to disap|pint his friends, to come short of reasonable claims, 
and to be wanting in one of the instincts which are common 
to men. He could not but feel in himself the wealth of nature 
which others perceived in him, and he would ihavc coined it if he 
could. But the fine gold would not take the stamp, and alloy he 
would have none. It was the same with everything. His powers 
were all at the mercy of a rigorous ideal, an intolerable insight, a 
balanced and ever-balancing judgment; he could do nothing with 
them. He knew and lamented his own defect, and sorrowfully 
chronicled its increase as the years went on ; he hoped some develop- 
ment from within might redress the balance, or some catastrophe 
from without might shake him into action ; but the catastrophe never 
came, and the development was all the other way. At fifty- two ho 
was still preparing for life, when the doctors told him to prepare for 
death. At sixty he was dying, — patient, dignified, resigned, as 
always, but unsatisfied, because he had not yet lived. 

It is pathetic reading, the more so that the gentle and human 
nature of the man, and that sympathetic grasp of genius, take such 
possession of the reader. There is a strange, shadowy intensity; in it 
all — as in the face and voice and touch of those most living phantoms 
at w'hose words Dante flamed into anger or swooned with pity. We, 
too, in reading Amici, pass through the secret places of an under- 
world. It is a pilgrimage through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Life. 

Nevertheless, these shadowy places are not altogether dark. How 
should anything be altogether dark to the meditative man ? The 
very flaws and torturing incongruities of his own nature have this 
at least — that they are there to analyze. And Amici docs analyze 
them. There is no torpoi' of the powders here. Out flashes the 
shining faculty again and again with unblunt^d edge — biting, cleav- 
ing, dividing soul and spirit. The keenness of his criticism, whether 
he turns it on himself or on others, is almost startling, but it is all 
sheet lightning ; it illuminates the landscape with a flashy but it 

scathes nothing. From beginning to end, the book docs not contain 
an unkind word. The pages are as warm with human gentleness as 
a little nest from which the mother-bird has only just lifted her warm 
wings* • 

Besides, there are other joys. There is the rapture of imaginative 
sympathy — he shall describe it in his own words directly — in which, 
he finds himself a sort of faun of the spiritual universe, a creature: 
hardly yet quite differentiated and segregated oflF from the illimitable 

VOL. XLVII, A A 
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Pan. This is his most peculiar and delicious experience; he wonders 
at it in himself, and recurs to it again and again. There is the 
exquisite sensibility to the sun, the seasons, the weather, the way 
this autumn leaf is coloured, the precise outline of those mountains 
against the sky, the peculiar shades and harmonies o||this sea, here, 
which is different from what yon see at other ports, the form of 
ripple left in the sands just at this spot, like the pink roof of a 
kitten s mouth/^ Tl^ere is the tenderness he has for little animals, 
and the soft appeal of their instinctive confidence in him; the 
little yellowish kitten, very dirty and deplorable, he finds on the 
staircase one night and brings up to his room ; he can 6nd nothing 
in the house tp give her to eat, though she is desperately hungry, but 
tlie good little thing is contented with a caress and a chair beside 
his, where she curls herself up, purring to hearPs content, and he 
sits down and puts her into his journal. He tells the little story 
with an evident sense of its prettiness ; admits that animals do like 
him — it is -a* gift he has ; and finishes comfortably, '' It would not 
take much, I think, to make the birds build in my bcard.^^ There 
is the pleasure of being left in the house one night with the 
children ” — apparently his sister’s children — and stealing up twice 
during the evening to look at them asleep, and fancying that he 
knows now what a young mother^ feels. There is the pleasure of 
thinking what a new revelation of happiness it might be to be 
married, and wondering whether he will ever dare so much. He 
never^ did. He put it from him, with other unfulfilled hopes, when 
the physician sentenced him to death at fifty-two. There are 
social pleasures now and then — the subject well thrashed out 
by a group of equal friends — the contact of minds that move in 
the same plane and play according to the laws of the game; or 

the tea at Mme. ^s, where her three nieces come in and are so 

delightfully pretty, and their dainty freshness goes to his heart and 
does him indescribable good; or the English '' interior,^^ which 
must be given in full lower down ; or ’ that evening near the end, 
when he comes, back unusually stirred and lifted, and you gather 
by degrees from the modest page that his own talk has been 
helping some one elsle. There are the Easter holidays in the country 
— deep draughts of refreshment ; and the summer holidays in the 
mountains, at Gharnex, or Villars, or Bellalpe, where the exhilara- 
tion rises to ecstasy, where the panoramic splendours of tiie world 
seem revealed " in a moment of time,” and the soul throws wide her 
gates to let the pageant in. ^ 

Thus, in this solitary valley, as on the highways of the worlds ^ the 
piath is 'flecked with light and shadow. But, with all the pp^tte 
su^eptibility of his nature, Amiel is not one of those to whoa^ lifa^a 
vdyjmb^ta&ce is nothing but a tissue of sensailiona . Th^ fluid stuff 
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of sensibility is not the whole of him. He is solid rock at bottom ; 
a grave and earnest Genevese ; a man of inalienable integrity ; 
religious by the very stuff and structure of his being. He is no faun, 
after all, but a complete and living Adam, and a Voice speaks to him 
in the garden, The friends to whom we owe the compilation of 
these exquisite memoirs strike the true key-note of the whole in their 
opening extract, an extract taken — it and the next alone — from the 
fragmentary jottings of the year ^48, before# the journal becomes 
continuous in ^49. At the time he wrote it Amiel was still studying 
in Germany, and the passage dates from* Berlin : — 

** One thing alone is necessary : the possession of God. All the senses, all 
forces of soul and spirit, all external means, are but so many vistas opening 

on the Divine, so many ways of glorifying and enjoying God Be 

reconciled with thyself ; live in the presence and communion of God ; and 
l^ave it to the irresistible forces to direct thy course. If Death leaves thee, 
time, it is well. If he snatches thee away, it is well. If he kills thee by 
halves, it is well still. The career of success is closed only ^Q*open to thee 
the career of heroism, of resignation, of moral greatness. Every life has its 
grandeur j and, as it is impossible for thee to separate thyself from God, it 
is best for thee consciously to choose thy home in Him.” 

The second extract is hardly less characteristic : — 

“ To look on our own time from the point of view of universal history, on 
history from the point of view of geologic periods, on geology from the point 
of view of astronomy — this is to enfranchise thought.” 

The book has almost no setting. What little it has is very lovely. 
Amiel himself could not have been more modest and tender than the 
nameless friends to whose discretion he left his papers, and who have 
here fulfilled their trust. The Editors — they give themselves no 
other name — offer no sketch of his life, and supply the explanatory 
notes required by the extracts with an almost too sparing hand. In 
tteir little preface of three pages they simply describe the conditions 
under which the journal was written, and the •principles on which 
their selections have been miade, and introduce the essay which, in 
their anxiety to shelter themselves behind an honoured name, they 
have begged M. Edmond Scherer to write for them. 

It is to M. Scherer tHat we are indebted for •all we know of the 
mere matter-of-fact biography which underlies, or overlies, this history 
of a soul; and even he is careful to guard himself from any appear- 
ance of continuity or completeness. He will not have it that his 
paper is either a memoir, or a sketch, or a study, or a criticism ; it 
is simply something he has to say about Amiel, and be has bemi 
asked to say it. But it is from him that we get our fragmentary 
glimpses of the sensitive schoolboy, early orphaned, unhappy among 
the othet: boys ; of the student in the Prussian capital, with the world 
of knowledge opening before him, and splendid powers waking within, 

A A 25 
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when, rising before day, and lighting his lamp, he went to his desk 
as to an altar/^ reading, musing, seeing in a vision the ages pass, and 
space unroll, and the absolute hover within touch — there is no joy 
so deep,^' lie said, speaking of these days, that I have not passed* 
through it^^) — and of the scholar just returned from his travels ladeib 
with learning, but “ bearing all that weight so lightly poised. It 
was at this time that M. Scherer first saw him. Ilis face was 
charming, his conversation brilliant ; there was no afiectation about 
him. Young and alert, he seemed to be entering life as a con- 
queror, with all the future^ at his feet.^^ And, in fact, only a few 
months after his return to Geneva, and before he was thirty years 
old, he had competed for and obtained the post of Professor of 
iEsthetics in the University there. Unhappily, this apparent triumph 
turned out to be signal and irreversible defeat. It was worse than 
defeat; it was captivity and martyrdom. The circumstances were 
peculiar. ‘^The radical revolution of 1810 had deeply divided 
Genevan society' and had led to the resignation of some of the pro- 
fessors, who belonged to the vanquished civilization. AraiePs professor- 
ship was one of the number tliivs vacated. Never very familiar with 
politics — least of all with party polemics — and placed by his long 
absence, from Geneva quite outside the conflicts by which the city 
had been torn, he felt himself free, without any violation of duty or 
propriety, to accept from the new Government a post which was the 
due reward of his own merit. Nevertheless, his acceptance naturally 
looked like taking a side. He had classed himself — disclassed, mis- 
classcd himself; and he had the mortification of finding himself 
treated with coldness by the more cultivated society of Geneva, while 
he was utterly out of his clement amidst the surroundings into which 
he was thus throw’u His isolation was very great.” 

He went on with his work. Rut the greatness of things oppressed 
him. Neither as Professor of ^listhetics, nor later as Professor of 
Philosophy did he 'make any mark. He was too toilsome, too 
earnest, too conaplete. He could not help making skeleton systems ; 
and, elaborately as they were put together, he could not make them 
live. M. Scherer ^ gives us a sutfieiently graphic account of his 
method ; When he has a subject to treat, instead of grasping at 
the heart of it, and taking possession there, out* friend walkii round 
about it, tracks it througl^ all its ramifications, tiraces out all its 
attachments ; in this way he embraces it completely, but from out- 
side ; he assigns it its place in the circle of our knowledge y and he 
thinks he has said cfkough when he has catalogued all that th^re 
would be to say about it.” 

; .Amiel’s own early ardours and ambitions — if indeed aifdour 
ever had any mixture of ambition — seem soon to have paSB€d' ttWaj j. 
and aftteft a few ;fears we find him wondering that his friends still' ex- 
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pect anything of him. He can hardly account for it. Perhaps it is 
this : " My nature must be essentially a social one, which can only 
realize its true value by conversation and exchange. Solitude drops 
me at once into diffidence and impotence. As it is, I spend my life 

stifling in isolation My friends see what I might have been, 

and I see what I am.'^ This is in a letter to Scherer, whom he ten- 
derly loves, whose opinion he thinks of when he does not ask it, 
whom he calls his dear Rhadamantlms,^' aijd under whose invited 
and honest criticism he shrinks and shrivels, because he feels it to be 
just, and because it leaves him no hope. 

But, with all these disappointments, M. Scherer is not going to 
let us. believe that Amici ever came to be embittered or morose — no, 
not though he should say so himself in his Journal. The sweetness 
and elasticity of his spirit were far too great. Were there not those 
Thursdays, when, summer or winter, the liftlc party of three or four — 
Scherer, Charles Heim, Lecoultre, and sometimes Amici — went off 
for a walk up the blue slopes of Saleve, and spent the tdl^t of the day 
there, coming back at night ? Who was the gayest, the most eager, 
the most delightful of the company — so true, besides, so kind, so 
trustworthy? We are not to trust the Journal here. When he 
opened it, he opened the sources of a deep and secret sadness. But 
this sadness, even if it were the* deepest thing in him, was not the 
whole of him. It is quite another picture that lives in the faithful 
memory of his friends. They remember his joyous childlike ways, 
his pleasure in little things ; no one who had heard him laugh his 
good college laugh would guess him the author of so many melan- 
choly pages.” Nor yet was he so very unpractical in everyday 
matters ; he was too dutiful. He was occupied with others," says 
M. Scherer, kind, unselfish, affectionate, serviceable ; he liked to 
make himself useful.^’ 

In several ways the Journal is a revelation to M. Scherer himself. 
He did not know all these things of his friend. There is more 
religion than he expected and he is evidently surprised at Amiens 
liking to go to church, and actually listening to the sermon. 
Perhaps, when it comes to rival theories of existence, the reader may 
he disposed to think Amiers the profounder of Ihe two. M. Scherer's 
hardly amounts to more than 

** These things must not be thought 
After these ways.” 

But it is more than time to stand aside, and let Amiel speak for 
liiitDself : — 

** To make a true portrait you must turn the successive into the simul- 
taneous,' plurality into unity, and penetrate through the changing phenomena 
±o the permanent substance. ^Now 1 am half a score of different men, accord- 
ing to time and place, surroundings and opportunity. I escape myself in my 
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mobile diversity. It is no use showing anything of myself, or my journal, or 
my past, to those who have not the poetic intuition, 'and cannot recognize 
me in my totality with all— and in spite of all — the materials I give them. 

‘‘This phenomenology of myself is a sort of magic lantern turned on iny 
own destiny ; and at the same time it is an open window looking out on the 
mystery of the world. I am — or, rather, the sensibility of my consciousness- 
is — concentrated along this ideal line, as on a sort of invisible threshold where 
one feels the impetuous rush of time as it boils and bubbles away into the 
imperturbable ocean of eternity.” 

‘‘ Eesponsibility is mr nightmare. To suffer by one’s own fault is a 

torment of the damned I pay for my privilege. My privilege is, to 

be a spectator of the drama of my own life, to be conscious of the tragi- 
comedy of my own destiny ; moxe than that, to be in the confidence of the 
author himself ; to be unable to take my illusions in earnest ; to watch from 
the pit my own movements on the stage, and to have to feign a * special 
interest in my own particular part, whilst I live in the intimacy of the poet 
who is playing with all these important people and knows everything they 
don’t know. It is a strange position, and it becomes painful when sorrow 
drives me back into my own little part and effectually tics me down to it, 
warning me that I am giving myself too much liberty in fancying myself 
dispensed, after' my confidences with the author, from going back to my 
modest employment as a valet in the piece 

“ The life in us tends to restore itself without our effort ; it repairs its 
breaches, mends its tom gossamers, recreates the conditions of well-being ; it 
weaves the bandage across our eyes again, revives hope in our hearts, reinfuses 
health into our organs, regilds the fantasy in our imaginations. But for this, 
experience would have chafed and worn and blunted and jaded us past remedy, 
long before our time. . . . The wisest part of us is the unconscious part ; the 
most reasonable thing in us is the unreasoning ; instinct, nature, the divine 
impersonal activity, recovers us from our personal follies; the invisible geniua 
of our life is never weary of furnishing material for the extravagances of our 
selves. The essential, maternal Imsis of our conscious life is our unconscious 
life.” 

“ Life is an apprenticeship in progressive renunciation, in the continual 
reduction of our claims, our hopes, our powers, our liberty. The circle con- 
tracts more and more ; you hoped to learn, to see, to attain, to possess every- 
thing; and in every direction you touch the limit Wealth, fame, love^ 

power^ health, happiness, long life, all the good that other men have had, 
seems at first to be offered and accessible ; and then one must puff away this 
dream, accept a smaller and smaller part, make oneself little and humble, be 
limited, weak, dependent, ignorant, mean, poor, stripped of everything, and 
learn to look for everything to God, because one had no right to anything» 
and because one ia bad. It is in this nothingness that one finds some life 
again, because the divin^e spark is there at the bott<9m. You renounce your- 
self. And in growing love, you regain true greatness.” 

“ You are not bound to follow vulgar examples, nor to succeed. * Fais ce 
que dois.’ ” 

“ The inward life is the meanA of successfully resisting one’s surroundings.'^ 

Yet, while he thus praises lenunciatioii apd chooses the jpys of 
the inner life, he is keenly aware of the faults that lie on that ei^e* 
Ajg^n and again he chastises the faults he is most prone to. Hera 
apiiia vhips of small cords : — ' 

groa wait to see perfectly plain before deciding, you will nev^ 
at alf/’ if you chnnot aedept reigret you cannot accept ‘ r > ^ 
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Latent genius is a mere assumption. All that can be ought to become ; 
if it does not^ it never was anything at all.” 

The ideal, the chimerical, the insubstantial, ought not to hold itself so 
high above the real, which, on its side, has the immeasurable advantage of 
actually existing.” 

“ The unfinished is nothing at all.” 

Self-criticism simply eats away all spontaneity of speech or writipg. The 
hankering for self-knowledge is punished, like the curiosity of Psyche, by the 

loss of the thing sought The goose lays no more eggs from the moment 

she begins trying to find out why her eggs are gold.”^ 

He is not sure that he does not theoretically over-value action, 
just because it is so impossible to him. * Coming back from one of 
those afternoon expeditions to Saleve in company with Heim, Scherer, 
Lecoultre, and Naville, he reports with delight the talk they had, 
which made them quite unconscious of the depth of mud they were 
walking in. It was good hard metaphysical debate. He and 
Scherer and Naville talked the most. It was delightful arguing 
with solid champions ; and if he acquired nothing new, he came 
away greatly confirmed in his original opinions. But what especially 
interests him is the part taken by each of the friends in the discus- 
sion. The distribution strikes him as curious. 

“ One very striking fact, which reminds one of the change of swords in 
‘ Hamlet,’ is that the abstract mind is always on tlie side of concrete reality, 
while the concrete mind generally battles for abstract ideas. The strong point 
with each is the point at which he himself is weakest. . . • It is an unconscious 
protest against the incompleteness of either nature. Each tends towards the 
thing he has least of, Jind the point of arrival is exactly o pposite the point of 
departure. The promised land is the land where you are not.” 

He recurs to this contrast again and again — once in discussing 
Maine de Biran, who distresses him because he is so like him ; 
though here he consoles himself by adding, He is only one of the 

men I am/^ 

“ Why does Maine de Biran make the Will the whole of man ? Because he 
liad too little will himself. .... Another man, unable to concentrate himself 
and think, would have made sey-consciousness the supreme thing.” 

“ The duty you divine binds you from the moment you have divined it.” 

“ There is no real evil* but sin — that is, selfishness and rebellion. As to 
error, we are always changing it, but we never get rid of it. Go where you 
will, you must still be somewhere; and just as we are always at some one 
point of the globe, so we are always at some one point of the truth.” 

“ The notion of moral evil and of its cure is the best measure of the depth 
of any religious system.” 

He reads St. John^s Gospel through, and writes : — 

I am^ amazed at the incredible amount of Judaisan, of formalism, that still 
existsi eighteen centuries after the Eedeemer’s declaration that the letter 
k^etb. • ^ • * Christian liberty has yet to be won ; it is the Church which 
is hereiicBl-— the Chui^h whose sight is dim and her heart timid. Whether 
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we will or no, there is an esoteric doctrine. There is a relative revelation ; 
each of us enters into God as God enters into him. * As Angelas (I think) 
says, the eye with which I see God is the same eye with which He sees. me. 

“Christianity, if it is to triumph over Pantheism, must absorb it,” 

“ No one can think but through the general thought, refined by centuries 
of culture and experience. Absolute individualism is nonsense.” 

“The ideal is the anticipation of [the Divine] order But why is 

not tlie Divine irradiation complete? Because it is still going on. Our 
planet, for instance, is in mid-career of its experiences. Its flora, its fauna, 
are still in course of transformation. The evolution of humanity is nearer 
its 8tarting-i)oint than its goal. The complete spiritualisation of the animal 
being seems to be a matter of peculiar difficulty ; and this is the work of our 

race At the present time, humanity, as a physical unit, is not yet 

constituted, and its education as a whole ivS yet to begin. All our attempts 
at order have been local crystallizatioiis, the rudiments of a progressive 
organization.” 

“ Historical justice is usually tardy justice — so tardy as to be practically 
unjust. The providential tlueory is based on solidarity. Louis XVI. pays 
for Louis XV., Alexander II. for Nicholas. Individualism cries out against 
this defiance of equity ; and it would be quite right, too, if its principle were 
the true ones ^But is it the true one? .... It appears that, for each of 
us, the individual part of our destiny is after all only a part.” 

“ The modern theory of the nullity of the individual, the materialistic or 
pantheistic conception, does but break in an open door, and strike down a 
fallen man. The moment we cease to magnify this imjjcrceptible point of 
conscience, and to recognize its supremacy, the individual naturally sinks into 
an atom in the mass of humanity, which is but an atom in the planetary mass, 
which is but an atom in space. He is but the third power of nothing, with 
just tlie capacity of measuring that nothing. Thought leads to resignation ; 
self-disparagement leads to passivity, and passivity to servitude. To escape 
this, there is no way but voluntary submission, a religiously accepted 
dependence — that is to say, the vindication of ourselves as free agents, 
bending to duty alone. Duty becomes our principle of action, our source of 

energy, the pledge of our partial independence of the world The 

world can neither make me will at all, nor make me will my duty; here I am 
my own and only master ; I treat with it as sovereign with sovereign. My 
body it Isolds in its clutches, but my soul escapes it and defies it. My thought, 

my love, my faith, my hope, are beyond its reach In this we are 

greater than the universe, which has mass, but not will, 

“ Submission such ns this is not prostration ; it is itself a force.” 

He is full of acute remarks on the characteristic defects of the 
French character, and it is curious to read the biting judgments 
passed on the French language by a man whose fate it has been to 
be born, live, think, and write in French, 

“ In our language everything is fixed, solidified, crystallized. It gives the 
form, not the substance ; the resblt, not the process ; the thing seen rather than 
the thing thought.” 

“The French mind is limited by the insufficiency of its spiritual alphabet, 
which makes it impossible to interpret the Greek or German or Spanish mind 
without perverting its natural accent. The hospitality of French maimers 
do^ not culminate in a true hospitality of thought.” 

“ One of the vices of France is the frivolity which subordinates truth to 
pabJjo ^onveniehce, and absolutely ignores personal dignity and the majes^ 
of oohsdenceu TheBe people do not know the A B C of individual liberty^ and 
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have quite a Catholic intolerance of ideas which have not secured the adhesion 

of at least a majority These disciplined and sociable races have an 

antipathy to personal independence ; with them everything must derive from 
the military or civil or religious authority, and God Himself is not, unless He 
has been decreed. They have an instinctive belief in social omnipotence, 
which regards as usurpation, if not sacrilege, the claim of truth to be true 
witliout a licence, and the pretensions of the individual to a private conviction 
or a personal value.” 

The fundamental mistake of France is her misunderstanding of human 

nature. She has always supposed that a thing said was a thing done 

She has never understood the very first sentence of Montaigne : ‘ Laws are the 
necessary relations arising from the nature of things.’ She will not see that 
her powerlessness to organize liberty comes from her very nature, her idea of 
the individual, of society, of law, of duty, of religion — from the way she 
brings up her children. She plants her trees head downwards, and then 
wonders at the result.” 

. Aug. IT), 1871. — Head for the second time Henan’s ^ Life of Jesus,’ 16tli 
popular edition. The characteristic thing in thjs analysis of Christianity is 
that sin does not appear in it at all. Now if there is anything which explains 
the success of the Good News among men, ir is that it offered deliverance from 
sin — salvation. ' It certainly would have been more appropriate* to explain a 
religion religiously, and not to evade the very centre of the subject. This 
‘ Christ in white marble’ is not lie who made the strength of the martyrs. . . . 
The author is wanting in moral seriousness, and confounds mere nobility of 
character with sanctity. He approaches a pathetic subject with artistic sympathy; 

but his conscience does not appear to be interested in the question 

There is a vestige of seminarist subtlety in Renan ; ho strangles with 
consecrated cord.” 

“ D’Israeli, in his new novel Q Lothair ’), shows that the two great forces of 
the present day are Catholicism and revolution, and that if either of these 
should triumph, the free nations are lost. This is precisely my own idea. 
Only while in France, Belgium, Italy, and all Catholic societies, the preserva- 
tion of the State and civilization is only possible so long as each of these 
forces holds tlie other in check, it is otherwise in the Protestant countries; 
there is a third force — a mean faith between the two idolatries — which makes 
liberty, with them, no mere neutralization of opposites, but a self-subsistent 
moral reality In the Catholic world religion and liberty contradict each 

other; in the Protest&nt world they accept each other, and tliero ia therefore 

no loss of force. 

“ Liberalism feeds itself with abstractions when it fa»ncio3 that freedom is 
possible without free individuals, ‘and forgets that liberty in the individual is 
the product of a previous edupation — ,a moral education which presupposes 
a liberating religion. What astonishes me is the shortsightedness of Southern 
statesmen, who do not see tljat the main question is tho religious question, 
and cannot even now realize that a liberal State is incompatible with an anti- 
liberal religion, and almost incompatible with the absence of any religion 
at all.’^ 

d 

His remarks on current history have almost always a tone of 
uneasiness and distress. Kepublican as he is, he has no illusions on 
the future of democracy. * 

‘^ Democracy, by making the. masses supreme, gives the preponderance to 
instinct, nature, and the passions — that is to say, to blind impulse, to elemen- 
tary gravitation. A perpetual oscillation between opposite points becomes 
Its only mode of progression Luther was right in comparing humanity 
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to a tipsy peasant, falling off now on one side of his horse and now on the 
other However, humanity has a tough life, and survives all cata- 

strophes. Only it is so intolerable to see it, going always the longest way 
round, and exhausting all possible mistakes before it can make a single 

definite step in advance The history of science is majestic; the history 

of politics and religion is unendurable ; the march of the moral world seems 
an abuse of the patience of God.” 

“ Democracy does bad work, but it makes citizens After all, social 

institutions are made for man, and not man for them/' 

Here is the English interior 

Took tea at Mr, 'a. These English interiors are very lovely. They 

are the reward and result of long civilization and an ideal steadily kept in 
view — the ideal of moral order founded on respect for yourself and others, on 
regard for duty, — on dignity. You notice the consideration shown by the 
hosts to their guest, the deference shown by the children to their parents ; 
everything and everybody is in its place. They know how to command and 
how to obey. This little governed world seems to go by itself ; duty is the 
genius /oce— duty, too, with that peculiar tinge of reserve and self-command 
which is distinctively British. The children are the test of this domestic 
system ; they are happy, smiling, confiding, and yet discreet. You can see 
that they feel themselves beloved but subordinate. With us, the children 
carry all before them, and when their excessive importunity is checked by a 
positive order, they resent it as an abuse of power, an arbitrary interference ; 
and very naturally, because they have been accustomed to think themselves 
the centre of everything. They may be pretty and affectionate ; but they 
have no gratitude, and no idea of restraining themselves. 

How do English mothers get the result they do ? By their impersonal, 
firm, invariable rule ; by law, which forms and fits the governed for liberty — 
not by decree, which leads only to discontent and mutiny. This method has 
the immense advantage of creating a character at once intolerant/>f despotism 
and submissive to lawful authority aware of what is due from others and to 
others, quick of conscience and trained to self-control. In every English 
child you feel the national motto, ‘Dieu et mon droit.' . . • . And this 
family life is worth what it costs ; it has its sweetness for those who bear its 
burden.” 

One would like to know how Amiel himself a^eared to others, in, 
these places where he moved so keenly perceptive of them and their 
ways. One half suspects that he lived and scrutinized under an 
exterior which gave little duo to his Own thoughts and sympathies. 

There is a certain secret stubbornness in me/^ he says, " which 
will not let me sholv a real emotion, or say things that may give 

pleasure My heart never ventures* to speak in earnest, for 

fear of seeming to flatter, or of not finding the proper shade of 
expression.^^ He seems torn between the social cravings of an 
affectionate nature and an absolute intolerance of anything— i-even 
affection — which seems to threaten his inward freedom and solitaty 
independence. Hero is a picture taken midway in this ev6n|de8s lii^ 
— a study from Whistler, It is a dull, grey, foggy January mprnipg» 
nine q'ch^k, the bells ringing outside for some f^e or other# 
ev^ihing is motionless and quiet — nothing to be !ieard% t&e 

Ills fire "in this modrat lodging, the scene oii^vbU 
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and dreams, where the ipiddle-aged man^' — he is forty-five — carries 
on his student’s life, and the sedentary professor retains his traveller’s 
habits.’^ 

What makes the charm of this bare and empty life ? Liberty, What 
do I care about the absence of comfort, and all the things I have to go with- 
out? The things are indifFerent to mo. Under this roof I find light, quiet, 
and shelter. I am near my sister and her children, whom I love. My 

material wants are supplied. That is enough for a bachelor It would 

be ungrateful to complain. And I do not complain. Itjis only the heart that 
sighs and asks for something more and better. But the heart is an insatiable 
glutton, as everybody knows ; and besides, who docs not sigh for some- 
thing] .... 

“ I have known and felt this long enough, and this religious self-renuncia- 
tion is sweet and familiar to me. It is the stir outside, the example of 
others, the being carried away helplessly by the current of things, which 
makes one forget one’s acquired wisdom and accepted principles. This is 
what makes it so fatiguing to live. This eternal r&commebcing is wearisome 
to disgust. It would be so good to fall asleep when you ha'^ once gathered 
the fruits of experience, Avhen you no longer resist the Supreme Will, when 
you are weaned from yourself, and at peace with all men. And instead, you 
have to begin it all over again, tlie old round of temptations, disputes, 
vexations, neglects; to fall back into prose, into vulgarity — earth to earth I 
It is so sad and humiliating. The poets take care to get their heroes away 
out of the strife, and do not drag them after the victory in the dust ol thank- 
less days. Those whom the gods love die young. 

• “ Yes, but this Hatters our secret inclination ; it is our own will, not the 
will of God, We must be humbled, exercised, harassed, tempted, to the end. 
It is by our patience that our virtue is to be tested .... 

** When life ceases to be a promise, it does not cease to be a task,” 

Here is another pathetic passage. He has been ill again, and the 
depression of illness is evidently still hanging about him : — 

“After all these storms of feeling, and all this physical disturbance, which 
has BO imprisoned me during these last months in my individual life, can I at 
last rise into the region of pure intellect, return into a disinterested and 
impersonal life 7 . . . • Can 1 at last forget the needs which bind me to the 
earth and to huinanijty f Can I become pure spirit? A las II cannot even 
think it for a moment. I see before me the approach of infirmity ; I feel 
that I cannot do without affection I know that I have lio ambition and that 

my faculties are on the wane I cannot deceive myself as to the fate 

which awaits me^increasing isolation, inward mortification, long regrets, an 
inconsolable and incommunicable sadness, a gloomy old age, a slow agony, a 
death in the desert « 

“ You have no strength left; you wish for nothing ; — ah, but that will not 
do ; you must wish what God wishes.” 

It is some comfort to find him, a iponth later, holidaying at Yillars, 
and taking a different view of things : — 

“ Thus, after the season of tears, may come a time of tender joy 

Bain and cloud and fog often shadow this later season ; but the air is still sweet, 
the Ijght attll eax^esses the eyes, and the yellowing foliage : it id the fruit- 
gathering season, harvest^ vintage* 

In and aiit among. Us aorrowfol meditations come many pf these 
Me pf natoral delight, i^aturo is his dearest com- 
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panion^ his kindest physician. She is always putting a healing hand 
just on the place that aches, or tucning the sensitive sorrow into a 
sensitive and exquisite joy. There are days when all the things 
out of doors arc delightful to him — not only the Voirons with their 
rim of dazzling mist, and the delicious June air, and the orchards 
in full bloom, but the work going on in the fields, the vague, sweet, 
wholesome smell of the earth, and even the two charming donkeys, 
one browsing eagerly on a barberry hedge." To be so sweetly 
happy, is it not too much? .... To have leisure, to enjoy the 
peace of the fields, the fine weather, easy circumstances — to have my 

two sisters with me Oh, let me enjoy it without grudging 

Heaven its kindness. The evil days will come fast enough. I have 
not the presentiment of happiness.^^ Another June day, he spends 
<he afternoon living with the birds in the open air, the midday 
orchestra in full force. .... The smell of the acacia scented the 
paths, the light down of the poplar catkins floated down through the 
air like ‘'Warm flakes of fine-weather snow. I felt as happy as a 
butterfly." Another summer, he is spending his lioliday at Bellalpe. 

A marvellous panorama — a symphony of mountains — a cantata of 
the Alps to the sun." He has been ill and is better. The great 

thing of all is the joy of being well enough to enjoy." Next day, 
he ascends the Sparrenhorn. The point is not very easy of access; 
owing to the rolling stones and the steepness of the path, which 
skirts two chasms ; but how you are rewarded I 

The view embraces the whole series of the Valaisian Alps, from the Furka 
to the Coinbin, and even a few peaks beyond ; and when yo\i turn round yon 
see behind you a whole polar world of ice and snow — the southern front of 
the immense embankment formed by the Finsteraarhorn, Munch, and Jung- 
frau. It culminates in the Aletschhorn, from which radiate the various 
Aletsch glaciers, winding below the peak on .which I stood. Noted the 
superiinposition of zones — fields, woods, turf, bare,^rock, snow ; and the 
principal types of mountain form — the pagoda-like Mischabel, with its four 
buttress-ridges and its staff of nine clustered peaks, the cupola of the Fletsch- 
horn, the dome of Monto Ilosa, the pyran?id of the Weisshorn, the obelisk of 

the Cervin. Around me fluttered butterflies and brilliant' green-helmeted 

flies. No trace of vegetation, except a few lichens. The great roadway of 
the upper Aletsch glacier, dead and desolate, seemed a sort of icy Pompeii. 
Vast silence. Coming back, observed the effects of the sun, the close elastic 
turf with its gentians, myosotes, and anemones ; the cattle relieved against 
the sky, the boulders scattering the ground, the circular pits, the petrified 
waves thousands of centuri^^ old ; the roll of the ground, the soft fall of the 
evening.*’ 

The year 1867 seems to open with a burst of doubt and questiouing. 
What is it all for? Where are we tending? Is life worth living? 
Yes, if the sense of duty has not been a deception " But 

to experience true pence you must feel yourself guided, pardoned, sus- 
tained by the Supreme Power; you must feel yourself in yourtrue'pa^J'placed 
where God ordains, in order You have not this faiths What is appears 
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to you arbitrary, fortuitous, a thing that may or may not be. Nothing in 
your circumstances seems to you providential^ everything seems left to your 
own responsibility; this is what disgiiks you in the conduct of your life. You 
longed to give yourself to some worthy love, to some noble aim ; you wished 
to live and “die for the ideal, for a sacred cause. The impossibility of this 
once proved, you have never really taken heart again ; you have done nothing 
but trifle with a destiny of which you were no longer the dupe.” 

Or sometimes he takes a larger view : — 

“Faith is the inheritance of the individual at birtji; it is the tie which 
unites him to the general mass of being. Tlie individual separates himself 
with pain from the mother’s clasp, isolates him^olf with effort from surrounding 
nature, from the love that enfolds, the ideas that bathe, the cradle that contains 
him. He begins in union with humanity, with the world, and (xod. Faith 

is the vestige of this original union Our individual life consists in 

separating ourselves from our surroundings, in reacting upon them, in order 
that wo may take cognizance of them and may constitute ourselves spiritual 
beings — that is to say, froo and intelligent beings. • Our primitive faith is but 
the raw material which is to be worked upon by our experience of life find 
things, and which, as the result of oiir various studies, may perish altogether, 
as to its form. We may ourselves pass away before we have befin able to 
recover the harmony of a personal faith which shall satisfy at once the mind, 
the conscience, and tlie heart ; but tlie need of faith never loaves us. It Ls 
the postulate of a higher truth which is to reconcile everything.” 

The substance of things hoped for ; the evidence of things not seen* 

All these things* get a fresh accentuation as the end begins to 
come in sight. Everything in this history moves, as it were, at* a 
musing pace, and the end is seen approaching for eight years. It is 
as early as 1873 that the mischief is first discovered, and he is ordered 
to Scheveningen for sea-bathing. lie enjoys Scheveningen ; the 
“ clear, clean, distinct laudscape^^ and tonic air seem to make his 
perceptions more vivid than ever ; he notes this and that as distinc- 
tive ; thoughts crowd in upon him. But the bathing does no good. 

I dare not tell my friends in Geneva that I am coming back worse 
than I went, and have only been wasting my time, my trouble, my 
money and my hopea.^^ Hereupon he re-diacusscs life, and the 
spiritual means of living, front the point of view of the dying. Pes- 
simism will not do. You must be well and strong, body and brain, 
if you are to live on that. The idea of irnraortatlty and a paternal 
J^ovidence does help ; but then, is it true ? Whit local revelation — 
Judaism, Christianity, Islamism — has been able to stand in the face 
of modern research ? They were founded on a childish cosmos 
which has ' crumbled away. But every conception of the cosmos 
demands a corresponding form of religious belief. We, in this time 
qf transition, are at fault between two contradictory certainties — two 
incompatible methods — the religious and the * scientific. Perhaps 
the truth is that they are not contradictory, because they do not 
move in the same plane ; that the moral fact — which is also a fact — 
belongs to another cosmos than the cosmos of necessity. He thinks 
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l^iology ia against him (is it ?) ; but he is not so sure that biology 
knows all about it. The idea of a final cause^ however you may ex- 
pel it from Nature, does exist in the human mind ; there it is 
a fact, and must be dealt with as a fact ; what will you make of it? 

** 1 ramble and vacillate,” he goes on, and flap like a loose sail in 
the wind ; and why ? Becjiuse I have no creed. All my studies end in 
points of interrogation ; and in order not to come to a premature or arbitrary 
conclusion, I have come to no conclusion at all.'* 

A little later in the day he reopens his Journal to redrCss the 
balance by a word from the other side of his mind — out of that 
cosmos which is not the cosmos of necessity. 

“ IMy creed has dissolved away ; yet I believe in good, in moral order, in 
salvation. Keligion, for me, is to live and die in God, in absolute self- 
abandonment to that holy Will which underlies Nature and destiny. I even 
believe in the Good News — the restoration of the sinner to the favour of God 
through faith in the love of the forgiving Father.” 

He has been considering life all along, but he now takes up some 
omitted considerations. Some elements have hitherto been left out 
of sight. A word used by Ste. Beuve in speaking of Benjamin Con- 
stant strikes him, and opens up a train of reflections — the word 
consideration.” 

‘‘What is consideration ? Public esteem. What earps it? An honourable 
life and character, joined with a certain amount of service rendered and 
success achieved. It ia not good conscience, though It is like it ; it is a testi- 
mony from IVitboUt, not from within. .... It is the homage rendered to a 
life held to be irreproachable. 

“ Here am 1 at fifty-three, without having ever given this idea the smallest 
place in my life. Curious, is it not ? . . . . Outsiders, the gallery, the public, 
have had but a negative importance for me. I have expected nothing from 

them— not even justice And yet it would have been such joy to me 

to be welcomed, loved, encouraged, caressed, — to receive what I lavished, 
kindness and good will. But to court consideration, to force esteem, seemed 
to me unworthy of me — almost a degradation, I never even dreamed of it. 

“ Perhaps by this independence of consideration, I forfeited consideration, 
1 probably disappointed public expectation by standing aside, because I was 
chilled. I know that the world, which is «?agcr enough to silence you while 
you are speaking, gets angry with your silence when it has taken from you 
the wish to speak.. 

“I have been too indifferent to opinion, even while I have been too 

sensitive to injustice'^ These two faults have cost me dear Now my 

peace is made, but njy career is over, my strength is gone There is no 

more time for anything but to die. So that I can look back on aU this as a 
matter of history.” 

“1 discovered very early in life that it was easier to relinquish a. desire 
than to satisfy it. Having no chance of obtaining afl that my nature could 

havo craved, I renounced the whole Like the Stoics, I anticipated 

disillusion oh illogical I — have allowed regret to supervene ; 

I have allowed myself to review with common eyes a course, of conduct based 
on exceptional prindplea I ought to have been ascetic to . the end. . 
But then I am a man and not a theorem. A system is impassive^ and I 
suffeir.. Bogie needs only to be consequent, and life needs a 
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But the notice to quit has stirred him up to try and get something 
done before he quits. Even at this eleventh hour, since he has now 
perceived that a professor is morally bound to publish, we find him 
setting himself, on his return to Geneva, to write an article on 
Madame de Stael for the Galerie Suisse of M. Eugene SecrCtan. 
But it is misery to him. When he writes for the press every word is an 
effort. He cannot take the mastery of his subject and bend it to his 
purpose ; he has not the effrontery. It is his nature to reverence it, 
to subordinate himself to it. lie dare not be definite, concise, con- 
clusive, for fear of wronging the truth. He is always going back 
over the ground to see if he has omitted anything, distorted anything, 
lost the balance anywhere. As a matter of fact, he has never studied 
the art of authorship ; it would have been useful to him, and he has 
always been ashamed of the useful. 

He is accustoming himself now to speak of himself as in the past. 
Always when he passes judgment on himself there is that pathetic I 
wan ” so and so. It is all “ d^outre-tombe.^^ Old experiences repeat 
themselves with a new tinge and meaning. 

“ It seems to mo that, with the declino of my active powers, I am becoming 
more and more pure spirit ; everything grows transparent to mo : I see the 

type, the essence, the meaning All personal experiences are so many 

pretexts for meditation, so many facts to generalize, so many realities to 
reduce to ideasi Life ia a document to interpret thinker ia per- 

petually depersonalizing himself ; if ho consents to experience or to act, it is in 
order to understand ; if he wifls, it is in order to know Will, Sweet as it is 
to him to be loved — nothing else so sweet — he seems to himself, even here, 
to be rather the occasion than the object of the phenomenon. Ife contem- 
plates the spectacle of love, and it remains to him a spectacle. His very 
body hardly seems to him hLs own ; the vital whirl that goes on within him 
seems lent him for the moment in order that he may be sensible of the 

cosmic vibrations To my consciousness, time does not exist ; all the 

partitions which make life a palace of many chambers fall away; I am 

reduced to the primitive uni-cellular condition I feel my faculties 

themselves reabsorbed into the substance they individualized. All the 
advantages of animality are, so tc^ speak, repudiated ; the whole product of 
study and culture is annulled ; the crystallization is redissolved into its bath ; 
the whole woof of Iris retreats into the dewdrop^s heart; consequences recede 
into their principle, effects into their cause, the bird into the egg, the organism 
imp the germ. * *’ 

“ This psychological reimplication is an anticipation of death Is it not 

the definition of spirit ? Snatched away from space and time, ia not the spirit 
just this? Its past and future development is* in it as the curve is in its 
algebraic formula. This point without dimension is s^punctum saltens. What 
ia the acom but an oak shorn of its boughs, its leaves, its trunk, its roots — 
that is to say, of all its adjuncts, its forms, its attribi^es — and concentrated 
in its essence, in its formative force, which can recreate them all ? 

“ This impoverishment, then, is a retrenchment only of the surface. To 
return into one's eternity may be death; it ia not annihilation.’* 

This was written during his last autumn — the autumn of 1880. 
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Then comes the winter, with an ever-loosening hold on life. He is 
fast wearing out. 

“ Jan. 23. — Splendid weather, the sun pouring in. With my feet on the 
fender, I am finishing the morning paper. For the moment, I feel well. I 
can liardly believe I have so short a time. . . 

Feb. 15. — Gave up my lecture at the University — not without a struggle 
— and sent for iny doctor. Put the flowers sent me by ... on the mantel- 
piece. Letters from London, Paris, Lausanne, Neuchatel. It feels like wreaths 
laid upon a tomb. Mentally I take leave of all the distant friends I shall not 


see again. 

Feb. 18 The possibility of taking up my official work again seems 

like a dream This floating condition, between living and dying, is not 


without its charm. Surrounded by .affection .and books, I sail down the 
stream — as I have glided down the canals in Holland, without shock or noise, 
hardly hearing now and then the soft splash of the water parted by the barge, 
or the hoofs of the towing-horse' trotting along the sandy path. There is 

something fantastic in a voyage under these conditions 

“March 14. — Finished the letters of Merimee to Panizzi. Mrrimcc died of 
mydisease — bronchitis and asthma, ending in innutrition and final exhaustion, 
lie, too, tried arsenic, winters at Cannes, compressed .air — all in vain. .... 
This week, too, my plot of ground in the Oasis” (the cemetery at Clarcns) 
“ is to be bought. All moves towards the conclusion — -fostnuxt ad rventum, 
“March 28. — I cannot work; it is difficult to live. ^ Tircis, it is time to 
bo going.' 

The Journal becomes a mere record of the rise of the invading 
weariness. Widh the month of April it ceases altogether. On the 
llth of May he died. 

** If I wished anything/^ he had written a few years earlier, it 
would be to have been a great author. To leave a monument aerc 
perennivs — an indestructible work, which should move successive 
generations to think and feel and muse — this is the only glory I 
should covet, if I were not weaned from coveting even this.^' 

Acre permnius ” — who shall say ? It was better to be weaned 
froni such a wish. But to us of this generation, at least, he has left 
the record of his life and nature. If Herder was not a Poet/^ saya 
Jean Paul, he was at least a Poem.’i 


Blanche LEtPiNGTON. 



THE SHIPPING COMMISSION VIEWED 
FROM THE FORECASTLE. 


I T was with regret and surprise, not unmingled with indignation, 
that the Merchant seamen and firemen of this country learnt that 
they were not to have professional representation on Mr. Chamber- 
lain^s Shipping Commission. They had been told over and over again 
that the sole object Mr. Chamberlain had in haranguing shipowners, 
introducing shipping bills, and proposing shipping councils was that 
the loss of life among sailors, through the greed and unscrupulosity 
of owners might be diminished by legislative interference. They had 
also witnessed concessions made in the composition of the Commission 
by the inclusion of a representation of the cargo-carrying interests. 
This concession rendered it more emphatically desirable that the views 
of the forecastle sailor should have a nautical exponent, because the 
evils which affect him are mainly referable to cargo- vessels. But Mr. 
Chamberlain could not, apparently, be induced to provide a better 
representative than Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P. Mr. Burt is distinguished 
by intimate knowledge of the mining life, and by an unsparing hos- 
tility to compulsory vaccination. With the sea it is not known that 
he has more than the averfige landsman’s acquaiiitajice. Why should 
Mr. Chamberlain choose him in preference to a sailor? It would 
be reckless to suppose that the Bight Hon. gentleman apprehended 
that the boldest forecastle hand would be subdued into acquiescence 
with objectionable testimony by the concourse of owners and builders 
which the summoning of the Commission assembles. Yet there is so 
much evidence of real sympathy in Mr. CSamberlain^s attitude 
towards the seaman that, however greatly the sailors may deplore his 
selection of Mr. Burt, they would hold it ungenerous and unjust, in 
the absence of explanation, to question the sincerity of his motives 
for doing so; It is not for them, at all events, to assume with his 
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antagonists that his adoption of sailors' grievaqces^ as a subject to be 
drastically handled, is simply a political platform from which he can 
make a successful appeal to the emotionalism of the hour. He 
believes, the mariner to be a wronged and oppressed man, and he has 
taken the side of the helpless and the poor, at the cost of rendering 
himself obnoxious to an opulent and powerful community. Let this 
be frankly admitted. To me it seems that Mr. Chamberlain h^ 
recognized the condition of the Merchant Service and of the men 
employed in it as a matter high above the draughts and windy 
currents of party politics i as a subject that belongs to the whole 
nation, and to the posterity of Englishmen. Of him it cannot be said, 
as. it inay of others in search of political stilts, that he chose the 
bowed and heavily-laden back of the humble sailor to render himself 
taller, to the extent of the poor fellow’s stature, than the rest of the 
tip-toeing crowd, merely waiting for the broader, because better fed, 
shoulders of the Navy sailor to spring on to when the opportunity 
arrived. *0n the contrary, Mr. Chamberlain has put himself in front 
of mercantile Jack, and has encountered those who want the 
unfortunate man either to go to sea and be drowned, or be dealt with 
as a felon and locked up, with scorn and vehement eloquence, daring 
and truthful, though it must not be denied that an excess of generous 
zeal may have hurried him on one occasion into fixing the figures of 
loss of life at sea, due to the negligence of shipowners, at a larger 
total than analysis justifies. Mr. Chamberlain's unaffected belief 
in the indifference of the employer to the life of the sailor being 
beyond dispute, and as he is manifestly determined to expose to the 
gaze of the country a mass of facts which at present are little more 
than conundrums, owing to fierce denunciations on the one hand, and 
to sullen or derisive contradictions on the other, the eyes of British 
seamen will be necessarily riveted upon Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., to 
whom, as the individual who, by virtue of Mr. Chamberlain's choice 
of him, must be assumed to know all about everything connected 
with the sea, they will look for the judgment, knowledge, and expe- 
rience which alone can neutralize the arguments of the shipowner, 
and give the present condition of Mercantile Jack the publicity that 
will end in amending his calling. ' 

Shipmasters and mates can speak for themselves ; - they . are 
educated men and can tell their story. They suffer^ fibm scores of 
wrongs, as the forecastle hand does ; but they are,' or should be, 
qualified to put those wrongs into language, to give, substance and 
sharpness to them; hnd if they desire an organ tbere!»' is th0 ifptole 
pr0ss of the country before them, for it is certain, at lea^' that| Jet 
jj^y feeling rage as it will, the disposition of English 
tbroi^li^oat the nation, is one of sympathy .vitb' 

Marihey and a hearty willingness to relate to the world ^ ’inner 
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elListence/the trials^ &Q:&ieties>atkd 8uiferiiig8 (frf .the m&H *wlio kaepv 
it going. Moreover, in Mr. Kennedy, a laoHiater^-iiitti^^ who, L believe,/ 
forms one of the Commission, mastjgrs and mates, find a. 

representative cordial and determined in his interpretation of the life 
of the quarter-deck or bridge. Bat the mass of seamen and fire- 
men are unlettered : their minds are full, but . they cannot express, 
them. They need a representative ; not a man who has been, but 
who is still one of them ; who could stick to the skirts of .the most 
sagacious of shipowners and traverse his questions to witnesses by ^ 
inquiries of the subtlest nature in relation to forecastle or deck- 
house life. It may be that Mr. Chamberlain cannot find such a- 
man : one who is squarely abreast of the marine times, to whom 
every species of sea-borne trade is familiar; who, is at once a sailor 
and an engineer, a rigger and a fireman, ^who has worked among 
the furnaces of the ocean passenger-steamer, or wrestled with the 
reef-points of a brig full-up with coal from Blyth to Boulogne. Yet 
it ought not to be suggested that such a man as this is not to be 
had, otherwise you convert your nautical assessors, your ex-ship- 
masters and admirals, your long-since retired naval captains with 
whom the courts confer, or who yield to the inspirations of Mr. 
P/Othery, into mere shams. For if these gentlemen are not side by 
side with whatever is latest in sea affairs, how can they presume, 
as sailors, to sit in judgment upon men who come before them with 
the ocean winds . fresh about them, and their faces dark with the 
weather of ten thousand miles ? But be this as it may : if Mr. 
Burt desires to fulfil the serious obligations he has thought fit to 

accept, he ought, on accepting Mr. Chamberlain's offer, to have 

gone tb sea at Once, and given up his days and nights to the study 
of the calling; dtherwise, Jack will find that his representative has 
suffered the owners to be one too many, even for Mr. Chamberlain. 
The primary object of the Commission will be to take evidence and 
report upon the overloading of ships. This chiefly, as vessels are 
said to go down and drown sailors because they are packed with 
more cargo than they can carry with any promise of safety. But 
the overloading of ships involves a score of other«.points, all relating 
to the same question, all susceptible of endless discussion. 1 have no 
doubt Mr. Burt will find out in due course that the mariner^s acquaiut- 
ar[ce with theoretical arguments on freeboird is just sufilciently great 
to inspire him with a hearty contempt for the Tables which have been 
framed,^ and h still heartier disgust for the greed which the Tables 
di^Siired by klllpDWners exemplify. He will ascertain that the sailor 
heard sdsmething' about thfe freeboard calculations of Lloyd’s^ and 
tdaded fa^ Sir Bigby Murray ;; that here and 

heii^'r^d kl^utorbieeu told of numerous defiilitions, opinions, 
ddieiutifid stetemetits concerning awning-decked vessels, 8par->decked 
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▼esselsj and flush«decked vessels ; of vessels with three decks^ vessels 
with ' dosed-in sviperstructares, vessels of extreme proportions, and 
vessels which, not many years ago, would have been regard^ as 
without proportions at all; that his soul has been sickened by 
limitless twaddle, all about moulded depth and co-efficient of fineness, 
surplus volume and percentage of surplus buoyancy, the situation 
of long ships when the behaviour of the sea neutralizes their mid- 
ship lifting power,'i and the various prospects which attend the 
duration of the sailor^s life when his vessel is loaded in fresh 
water, brackish water, and salt water. Of a good deal of this — of 
as much of it as he has the strength and health to endure — Mr. 
Burt will, I trust, discover that the sailor has heard, laughed at, 
and scornfully ejected from his mind as he would an ill-flavoured 
quid of tobacco. He is. sick of it, because he finds out that the 
more clever shipbuilders and shipowners become, and the more 
energeticayy they go to work to formulate their ideas and flourish 
their Tables, the more the mariner goes in peril of his life, the 
more ships disappear, the more sailors are drowned. Jack could 
take you to a ship and say she is safe or dangerous, and could 
explain why in a few sentences ; but he recoils from the ‘wars of 
the Martells and the Murrays ,* the clash of scientiflc words alarms 
him ; he cannot for the life of him see why a ship should not be 
made safe by construction, stowage, freeboard and manning, without 
the clamour that leaves things as they are — that is to say, going on 
from bad to worse. Hence Mr. Burt will be doing wisely if he suffers 
the question of height of side to be fought out between the 
j^resident of the Board of Trade and the shipowners without 
interference on his part, since he may take it that what the sailors 
want is freeboard enough to guarantee safety, so far as mere height of 
side can, in heavy weather : and that all the talk, all the evidence, 
all the inquiries and contradictions will be of no use to him if 
the security of an amply tall side is not^ enforced. ‘ 

For what, speaking for the sailor, could Mr. Burt say that is not 
known on this head ? It is the seaman who is drowned when he 
is sent to fight wkh the ocean in a fabric whose . covering-board 
is almost awash ; and it is the seaman who asks that his ship may 
look like a ship and not like a raft, when she is loaded and steaming 
or sailing away. His eloquence can go no farther ; and if it is to be 
a matter of a theoretical inch or two more to please the Board of 
l^rade, or a theoretical inch or two less to please the owners-— if, iti 
4^drt, it is not to be provided that the carrying capifoity Of sbipa 
shall be settled by tests of weight, as boilers are by expansion 
o|Lam Cables by hydraulic strain, as cheese is by tasting and as IgOld 
is by m if it is not to be settled once for aU, that gf^hieiral 
rules cannot be applied to vessels of diverse forma afid intended 
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for widely different purposes^ then Jack must makeup his mind to go 
on earning wealth for his employers by the sacrifice of his life, and 
in that conviction, keep the silence and preserve the indifference of 
the drowned. 

But should the construction of ships come under the notice of the 
Commission, Mr. Burt might, with advantage to the sailor, exhibit 
inquisitiveness. For instance, we all know that a ship built 
according to specified conditions may obtain a plass at Lloyds. But 
before she can be classed she must be surveyed by an oflScial 
appointed by Lloyd^s Committee. Nqw let Mr. Burt put these 
questions : — Is it true that there are shipbuilders upon the Com- 
mittee ? It is true.^^ And in the towns where their yards are 
there are surveyors ? Yes." “ Is it conceivable that a surveyor 
who owes his situation to Lloyd’s Committee would refuse to pass a 
ship built by a member of that Committee ? " One knows what the 
reply would be ; but one also knows what human nature is. Then 
as to material. The North-Eastern ports are and have Tbeen for a 
long time turning out vast quantities of tonnage. The Cleveland Hills 
are not far off, and much of the Cleveland pig is used for plates in 
building ships. As Wear-, Tyne- and Tees-built vessels are among 
the many which annually sink and drown their crews, Mr. Burt might 
consistently ask some questions about Cleveland pig. He might 
inquire if it be true that you cannot make a sound weld of iron 
where phosphorus is present in the iron or coal used ? Does not the 
smallest quantity of sulphur or phosphorus prevent adhesion? Is 
not this the difficulty and danger of welding boiler plates? Is not 
the expulsion of the phosphorus accompanied by the removal of the 
carbon ? And in proportion to the diminution of carbon is there not 
decrease of tensile strength? If it need skill and ingenuity in 
process " so to eliminate the phosphorus contained in the ore as to 
render it fit, by the admixture of hsematite and Spanish ore, for con- 
version into rails, what, Mr. Burt might ask, (fan be the quality of 
ship-plates and angle-bars made from the ore that is not subjected to 
the '^.processes" for the manufacture of steel ^ L is no uncommon 
sight to see a plate, intended for use in the copstruction of a ship, 
break in halves by a fall from no greater height than a railway truck. 
Let Mr. Burt himself examine ships in frame in yards to which his 
instincts as a representative of sailors will direct him, and count for 
himself the number of cracked and defective angles which are to 
bear the weight of a heavy cargo and all the straining and varying 
motions of a labouring fabric. You may build a very showy house 
with nine-inch walls and mortar that is half dirt : it looks a fine 
building certainly— -but wait for the first gale of wind or a thunder- 
stoxm ! Yet death need not necessarily lurk in the trowel and the 
bricks of the jerry housebuilder, if the skeleton does not rise from 
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the 9ewfflB; you cau run out and save your, life -before ^he roof girea 
vi.tkjt eveu if the chimney stacks are in the front garden and the 
attics and basement are flooded. But when the jerry-builder puts 
his hand to a ship, it is Death who draws up the specifications, who 
splits the beads of the rivets, who increases a misjt^ged length of 
iron by a block of wood painted to resemble metal,, who christens 
the ship, drinks to her, launches and mans her and goes to sea. with 
her and the poor fellows Mr. Thomas Burt is going to represents 

It is obvious that the construction of ships concerns the lives of 
sailors as fully as, I will not say more than, the question of free- 
board. Classification is good for insurance, but it is of no. use as a 
life-guarding condition. In the days of .oak, teak and treenails sailors 
never thought of considering whether the vessels they signed for 
would hold together ; but now they want to know this, and I suspect 
that they will require Idj. Burt to go very closely into the matter. 
They do not perhaps expect their cargo-tanks to be built as if they 
were men-bf-war ; but if loss of life at sea is to be diminished, some 
measures will have to be taken to enforce the adoption of a superior 
quality of metal in the manufacture of plates, angles and screw and 
crankTshafts. We put a hall-mark on gold that the world may 
know its quality. Is not the iron that has to convey scores, of lives 
across the ocean more precious than gold ? Why not stamp what is 
fit for use that the sailor may know how best to invest the treasure 
of his lite ? 

Bub the causes of loss of life at sea cannot, be limited' to the 
settlement of load marks or by integrity in construction, even if 
both were achievable. A great deal, of course, would, be done by the 
building of vessels on such lines that when they were afloat the 
weight of a quarter-boat would not make a difference between a list 
to Starboard and a list to port; whilst in freeboards, an impbov^ent, 
according to ,the notions of sailors^ might be expected if .the thuories 
which prevail, for instance, at NfewportT-" their idea was that;^>a 
well-built ship they, might gain two mr ^hree inches by 
front of the boajrd instead of ami^hipe; for although, they; jikad;jne 
desire to put the last., straw on the camel’s back, they thought- .the 
camel should bear, a proper load”— rcould be j»ettled after tho hlUKHt)’ 
on-the-head fashion of the elder Weller, so that no ovnef iWONild 
dream of putting ” last stis^a” ih juxtaposition with .”.pr^r 
nor fall half crazy over fractions, of inches of immersi<^.in,.the.-b^Af 
tiliat the, space that. divides life, firpm death at sqa is .pf 
^ darkened end of his fingm-nad* ' /l^he surviyogmlpf a 
Hdqnllem. ftPd. friendless relatives of. the drowned; 

'^ith other wron^, other oatmgfia; 
hsftpajw^jffhttn hadly built ships and ships 

nfficiala used to such spectacles are.still . to 
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muring their wonder and disgust as the iron coffin warps slowly out, 
with the half-clothed, half-drunk sailor on her flourishing a tipsy 
farewdl to the pier-head. If, that same sailor, instead of being 
stupefied with drink, had his senses ; if, on looking over the side and 
along the deck, he should suddenly realize the peril of remaining on 
boaid such a ship ; and, if thus prompted by love of life, he should 
spring ashore, the act would be called desertion. Now it is with 
desertion, it is with undermanning, and other features presently to be 
touched upon, that the Shipping Commission will have to deal, if the 
object of its assembling is to consider the causes of loss of life at sea ; 
and Mr. Thomas Burt will deserve well of the forecastle hand, if he 
makes all the meaning of undermanning and all the reasons for 
deserting plain to the country. For my own part, venturing to 
express a personal opinion on a subject upon which I feel strongly, I 
know of no greater cruelty than the operatipn of the law that permits 
a knot of country gentlemen, who are utterly ignorant of the sea, to 
send a sailor to prison for six or eight weeks with hard labour for 
declining to join his ship after signing articles. The shipowner com- 
plaining of desertion says that since the abolition of imprisonment 
for this oflence he has no remedy ; his ship is detained, he is put to 
heavy expense, and so on, and so on. No remedy ! Why such is his 
remedy, that were it applicable to the working classes ashore, there 
would be rebellion and bloodshed throughout the land in a- ^uek. If 
it be no remedy to have the power of carrying azdkn'Who dCiserts on* 
board the ship by the legs and fhe arms, by the head and the feet, 
and to obtain the assistance of the police if the master and mates and 
the others who may help are not strong enough to coiivey him aboard; 
or, failing this, if there be no remedy in the alternative of bringing 
the man before a magistrate and procuring his imprisonment for a 
term as long as a miscreant would have to serve for knocking his wife’s 
eye out or starving his children — what would the shipowner have? 
Will nothing short of the gallows for the absconding sailor suit him ? 
You cannot Ibpk Voui? footman up for leaving your house after 'he baa 
agreed to wbrlc fof you ; you cannot with yoiir own hands and those of 
others' ca^ bodiljp; baeje to the'seetib of bis labour’ the gaJrdener'^rho^ 
objfets f b ydd hhd ybter garden, tibr will the pc] ice help you tc‘ drag 
hVm jby and heels to the half-dug bed or tC the partly^mowed 

Yet' the shipowner' may thus deal with a sailor Who^ Tegrots? 
liis‘1lMr|alnVi^^^ stfid Mr. Ohkmbet'lait]: ih' bis 

fine a^i'in^xijbral^^^^ tb the shipowneW; *^ if a mah has entered' 

ahd^ refuses tb join his ship, his owner, of the 
or the consignee of . the ship may, without the’ 

aHbth^ Mn^dom/* 

fjbt tiie wder^ it^m^d 'wbfds and dbhsider 'them side by 
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side with the owner s cry of No Beqiedy ! I have before^me] the 
opinion of a keeper of a sailor^s boarding-house, a man of judgment 
and experience. Speaking of the operation of the Merchant Seamen 
(Payment of Wages) Act, 1880, he declares that numbers of respect- 
able sailors would rather go to sea in an unseaworthy ship for which 
they had unwittingly signed than submit to the ignominy of a term 
of imprisonment for breach of contract. He also affirms that many 
seamen Who have no intention of missing their vessels fail to reach 
their ships in many instances by five or ten minutes only. I ooiild 
quote numerous cases where, in addition to losing all their , effects, 
seamen have undergone from eight to twelve weeks^ imprisonment 
with hard labour through being delayed by conveyance ; and others 
have actually been taken into custody whilst endeavouring to join 
their ships.** 

I have provided myselfiwith a few examples of desertion or refusal 
to return to the ship, which I believe shipowners and all concerned 
in our mai^itjime interests will consider as fairly typical. They shall be 
related with the utmost brevity possible : — 

Ship Stanley Leath , — Jn a moderate gale seven men came aft to the captain 
and requested him to put back. They gave no reason, and refused to wear 
ship. Two of the seven returned to their duty; the others continuing to 
refuse, the captain carried his vessel to Swansea. The men, when before 
the magistrates, said the ship was unseaworthy ; the captain denied this. One 
man declared that the stirrups of the rnainyard footropes had carried away,, 
and that the crew were in consequence afraid to go upon that yard. Also 
that the house in which the men lived was unfit for occupation. Also that a 
small sea, not heavy enough to knock a man down, broke the house to pieces. 
The captain admitted that one of the stirrups was gone, and that the house 
was broken. The prisoners further declared that ‘ the steering gear was 
bad, and the bunks were all wet.* The bench characterized the conduct of 
the prisoners as extremely bad, and sentenced them to eight weeks* imprison- 
ment with hard labour.’* 

Next : — 

** Ship Winm/red. — i^loven men charged with refusing to do their duty. 
Some were English, some foreign. The Englishmen said they refused duty 
because the foreigners were incapable of doing theirs, and therefore it would 

not be safe to cross the Atlantic in winter witli such a crew. All the men 

were admitted as able seamen ; but the master, iii reply to the magistrates,, 
owned that he though the foreigners were not capable of doing their duty. 
He was willing to get rid of the six foreigners, and obtain substitutes if the 
others would consent to return. The Eench asked the Englishmen if they 
would consent to return on that understanding; but this they refused t<>' 
do, saying they would rather go to prison than go back. They also ^made . 
reference to the bad state of the ship and the rigging ; but that the master 
denied, and reminded thp Bench that the vessel would not have been al«^ 
lowed to proceed on its voyage in an unseaworthy condition. The for^;nere: 
also refom to return to the TFinm/red, some stating that they did not raow 
English, end thus could not understand the orders that were giv^ theniif ' ^ 
others would give no reason at all why they should not gO It 

was j^tedou|, that .the foreigners were, if anything, worse than 
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men, for they had signed the articles representing themselves as able seamen, 
'whereas they were not such. The men were allowed to consult together for 
a short time, but they still refused to return to the vessel, and the Bench 
accordingly sent them to prison for one month with hard labour/' 

Next : — 

“ Ship Ruthan, — Five of the crew charged with refusing duty on a voyage 
to the East Indies. They went to the master and complained of the state of 
the forecastle, which they alleged, was full of water, that had got in through 
the hawsepipe. One of the officers went and looked at it. In the meantime 
the pipes had been stopped with rope, the carpenter b(?ing unable to find the 
plates provided for the purpose. Later on they went to the captain and asked 
him what port he intended to steer for. lie tpld them he was going to Ply- 
mouth. They then refused to work, and consequently he was obliged to put 
into Portsmouth, thus occasioning much delay and expense. In defence tho 
prisoners said that tho forecastle was full of water, and that the men on the 
port side were swamped out of their hammocks ; there was a delay of about an 
hour in stopping up the hawsepipe, find the forecastle was so full of water that 
their clothes were floating about. Moreover, they contended that the captain 
committed an illegal act in filling up the spare bunks with ship’s stores. The 
magistrates asked the captain whether he was willing to take the men back if 
they were discharged. The captain replied in the affirmative; but the 
prisoners declined to return to the ship, saying that the place was not fit for a 
pig. The magistrates sentenced the prisoners to fourteen days* imp'isonment 
with hard lahoury saying that they had only inflicted a slight p>nnishmenty 
because they considered that the forecastle was in a state unfit for the men to 
live in^ and they had a perfect right to complain. Where the offence lay was, 
that when the defect was remedied they still refused to do any other work 
than mere navigation of the ship. They thought the carpenter was to blame 
for not knowing where to put his hands on the plates for stopping the 
hawsepipe.’* 

Next ; — 

** Ship Tocopilla, — Eight seaman charged with wilful disobedience. They 
complained of the ship being too wet, and refused to proceed. Sent to prison 
for six weeks with hard labour. 

Let these suffice. The reader does not need to be told that as 
many examples as would make fifty volumes of this publication could 
be furnished. Mr. Thomas Burt will know that, there must neces- 
sarily be bad sailors among wbe vast number of English seafarers ; 
but he will also know that^ bad as many sailors are, they must be bad 
to a degree not readily conceivable even by the Governor of a gaol, 
or any one used to criminals, to prefer the beav^ ^junishm^nt of hard 
labour and confinement, with loss of clothes and money, to adhering 
to their undertaking to work the shipj^ enjoy their liberty, ai^d 
earn their wages. Hence as there is something repugnant to common 
sense in tbe theory that these men love imprisonment for its own 
sake, you are forced to consider whether in numberless cases justice 
has been done to orews who have submitted to the degradation of 
imprisonmet^i sooner than return to the ship which they pronounce 
unseaworthy, or to the captain whom they declare brutal, or to the 
provisions ^hich they affirm are unfit for human food. It is at least 
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monstrous. that benches of magistrates composed of country farmers, 
retii^cd doctors^ clergyman, and thfe‘ like, with t(hipo#nefs to boot, 
should be held qualified to dekside such matters; A saildr'will say 
one thing, his captain Trill say another. The captain, standing in the 
witness-box, may know that yonder nervous, hollow-cheeked, ill-clad 
seaman is speaking heaven^s own truth'; and were it not for bis bread 
and butter, there is many a master of a ship who, as a man and a 
sailor, would in cases of this kind spurn the detestable obligation of 
lying, which comes Upon him by imposition of his owner. ' But the 
Bench believe the captain ; they have not seen the ship, and if 
they had they would not bfc able to remember which end of her the 
sailor before them lived in ; so considering, the case proved, they give 
the prisoner^' .(God help him f) the alternative of returning to his 
duty,^^ or going to prison ; and the sailor, who may have a h6me 
and a wife, to whom liberty is dear, to whom the slender monthly 
wage is precious^ says No I He fears the ship, he will not sail in her, 
he will ga to ga61 ; and for two months this man, who has possibly 
aaved life, done noblfe service at sea, is a felon, on a level with the 
garrdtter, the burglar, the wife-beater, the baby-starver, because he 
refused to sail in a ship he never saw until he was aboard • of her, a 
signed man ! ‘ 

I Would entreat of Mr. Burt to m^turcly consider three things : first, 
the high and manly deeds of sailors, the records of which are as 
numerous as the reports of the committal of seamen to gaol for 
refusing duty ; next the numbers of ships which are annually 
foundering ; and third, the construction, equipment and character 
(not Lloyd’s) of the vessels from which the sailor deserts. Eor it 
will not do to say that our sailors are a fine body of fellows, 
as we invariably affirm when we present One or another of them with 
a silver eup, or a telescope for a heroic deedf then admit that ships 
are not as they^ should be, whieb we repeatedly finding out when 
one of them foundeys full enough of people to make her doss a steik* 
ing disaster ; and then wonder^ why desertions happen^, Burt 
may be told by shipowBe» that dt is iwt th© gopdfbutdhe bad 
who risks the consequence of breaking his contraetc^ But I hopp he 
will not believe K. In the majority of cases qf desei^ion 
question of life or death^whether^ a man shall ga , to^ pqd-be 
drowned^ or whether he shall stay ashore and be looked up ^ and 
any shipowner will prove to me that a good sailor does not. value 
life as highly aS a bad sailor, then be shall convince me- that^t is 
<mlyv bad sailors who^are sent- to gtol. Why desertion is 

because seamasnx are bad, bpt because ships are bsdf v bn^ 
TForkmanship ; bad in food, wages and fpreignera j; 
l^ey^annted and overloaded, and so insured that the . 
the mariner^s. 
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In nearly all the cases of desertion which come before magistrates 
the complaint is that the ship is unSeaWorthy. The captain^s answer 
is that if the ship were as the men represent her she would not have 
been suffered to leave port. Nevertheless, it is again and again de- 
cided in the marine law courts and by inquiries that ships have 
foundered because they left port in an unseaworihy condition. 
Hence the assertion that a ship’s 'condition must be good became the 
Board of Trade surveyor let her pass is no answer to the sailor’s com- 
plaint, It might be worth Mr: Burt^s while tcy ascertain from the 
lips of sailors themselves to what extent the remedies an owner or 
captain has against a crew are oppressive and barbarous. Let me 
instance some of the causes for desertion. Here is a case 

“ The captain of a vessel in Ramsgate harbour complained of the insubordina- 
tion of one of his crew, a German, who positively refused to go to sea. The 
seaman, in answer to the Bench, who recommer^ed him to rejoin his ship, 
declined to do so. The mate had cruelly ill-treated him on previous voyages. 
He ‘ kicked him about the deck,’ and had been charged with assaulting him 
before, and was fined for doing it. He (the mate) had vowed, he would 
‘ take it out of him ’ when lie got to sea. He was safe on shore, but not on 
that vessel, where he would very likely bo thrown overboard. The male 
denied beating, or in any way ill-treating him. The seaman had brought 
him before the magistrates at a little place in Scotland for assaulting him, and 
he was fined. He liad not molested him since. The Bench again advised the 
seaman to go ou board, but he firmly refused to do so, saying he would not be 
safe there. He was ultimately i;^moved to the Police-station.” 

Let us now have the sequel to this business. An attempt was made 
to forcibly carry him aboard from the police-station. This failing, 
he was brought before the magistrates again, and* witnesses said : — 

“ He became very violent, and clutched hold of the shafts of a van to prevent 
himself being taken further. When they got him away from that he laid 
down and commenced kicking. The. mate tried to hold his legs, to prevent 
him from injuring the constables present, but the defendant kicked him, and 

said he would kick his head off before he would go on the ship. 

Defendant said he did not wish to go aboard. The Chairman said that 
defendant had not only disobeyed the order of the court, but had also 
assaulted the mate and the constables. A superintendent of police said he 
tried to persuade the defendant to go down CLuiotly to the vessel with the 

mate, btit) he Taftis4d, aad^con9equcnily witness had to send some constables 

with him. This attracted a crowd, whose conduct and cries of uh-TInglish- 
Uke ” seemed to excite the prisoner and make him wors%than he would other- 
wise have been. Some of the crowd were as much to Liame as the defendant, 
and he was not sure that he should not take proceedings against them fpr 
moie^ng the police. Defendant was then sentenced to seven di^s’ hard 
labour.!’/ 

No^ if Mr. Thomns Burt has any recollection of the case of the 
second mate and boatswain of which were charged 
with Finn, by fastening him to the fore-top- 

saii sheets when he ^bnsiders that the Bamsgate inagisti^ates 

ord^^ Qcman sailbr^back to the embraces of the mate at a 
peiiod when the alleged mutder on board of the T. Chapman was 
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fresh in public memory, be as much astonished and disgusted by the 
sentence of seven days^ hard labour passed upon him as 1 was. I 
should be sorry to suggest that the German’s allegations against the 
mate were true ; but will any one doubt that the sailor was sincere 
in his terror when he chose imprisonment in preference to going on 
board, and when, in his dread of the consequences of .being put into 
the power of the mate again, he kicked and fought the constables and 
others who sought to carry him, to the ship till the people in the streets 
cried “ shame” and'*^ un-English-like!” The owner says he has no 
remedy. What does an exhibition of this kind mean ? I know 
what tyranny is exercised ‘on board certain kinds of ships ; what 
secret and hateful brutalities are practised ; how one man will often 
be a butt for the rest ; and I heartily hope that Mr. Burt will not 
spare language in denouncing a law that permits a bench of magis- 
trates, ignorant of the idner life of the sea, to order the police to 
force a poor fellow back to his ship, wherein, he firmly believes, when 
she is wen at sea, he will be brutally ill-treated and perhaps 
murdered ; and then, because he will not go, to send him to prison 
for seven days with hard labour. No shipowner could treat his 
flunkey as the law permits him to treat a sailor ; he dared not, if he 
had the power, for the mob would break his windows. Why should 
the law suffer the mariner to be the only man an employer of labour 
can tyrannously deal with? Is it becaftsc Jack is poor and friend- 
less? We thoughtlessly say poor Jack!” it is always ^^poor 
Jack.” Why poor”? Landsmen do not know. May Heaven, in 
its compassion for the sailor, make the landsman know why Jack is 
poor.” 

And now let me take another defence submitted by the sailor 
charged with desertion — undermanning. I have been told that, prior 
to the repeal of the Navigation Laws, there was a regular scale of 
manning British ships per one hundred tons. I find, however, from 
the evidence given by Mr. Lefevre, joint Secretary to the Board of 
Trade at the time when the object was ‘Under consideration, that the 
law did not require that British ships should carry a certain number 
of British seamen, according to the tonnage, unless there were 
foreign seamen on 'board. The proportion then was one British sea^ 
man for every twenty tons, with as many foreigners as tlif owner 

chose to ship. This was a protective measure,' to ensure the 
employment of our countrymen under their own flag. The valuable 
condition was brushed aside with much that was rubbish, the pplL 
tical Lame Partington, in her zeal to cleanse her house, having 
demolished ornaments of value in flourishing her broom amongst the 
dobwebs. It is not only that ships are now-a-days uudermanned, but 
they BXB undermanned with foreigners ; thus, in the most emphatic 
eense, reversing the wise policy that enabled this country to gain 
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wonderful maritime supremacy. In tlie case of the ship If innifred, 
we have seen the proportion and qualiflcations of the foreigtiers 
amoug the crew ; and how the Englishmen, holding the ship unseat 
worthy with a forecastle thus equipped, and perhaps distrusting the 
suave promises of the captain to find substitutes^' for the foreigners, 
elected to go to prison for one month rather than (as they no doubt 
thought) to go to the bottom for all eternity. If the shipowner were 
the man he was in the days of Wigram, Dunbar^ Green, and Smith, 
when stately sailing ships were the property of private firms or of 
individuals, when security was earnestly endeavoured, and the voyage, 
though rather slow, was perfectly sure — then, I daresay, we should 
not hear sailors demanding a manning-scale, because in those days 
ships^ companies were numerous, there were plenty to do the work, 
and what with midshipmen, apprentices, and ^idlers in the big vessels, 
and active, hearty hands in the little ones, it needed a strong gale of 
wind to summon the watch below on deck. But now — no matter 
the reasons — ^the managing owner shall speak for hfnfself — the 
economy practised in respect of manning results in steamers and 
sailing-vessels being sent to sea utterly unfitted, through the number 
and capacity of the crew,^^ to encounter any sort of weather short 
of light airs and smooth water. I will ask Mr. Burt to put him- 
self (in fancy) in the place of a sailor. He has, we will suppose, 
been hanging about for some weeks in the neighbourhood of a yard 
waiting for a ship. He finds numerous foreigners called into the office, 
while no notice is taken of his capful of V. G.” certificates. At 
last his chance comes, and he " signs on^^ for a steamer he has never 
seen, and will not probably see till he jumps aboard of her ; and all 
that he knows about her is that she is bound across the Bay, and 
that the month is January. He steps on board with his bag, and 
finds out that, not counting the engineers, firemen, master, and mate, 
there are just enough able seamen, when formed into watches, to 
enable one to steer and another to keep a look-*out. Mr. Thomas 
Burt, we will presume^ is an intelligent sailor, and he begins to 
reflect. He says to himself, I am a live man and I desire to keep 
so. I have signed articles for a ship I do not consider safe. I will 
not look at her freeboard, nor will I consider whei^her she is one of 

tliose cheap steamers built to carry all that can be crammed into 

them, nor will I trouble myself with refleoitions as to the construction 
ofTier batches, skylights, chart-house, and other erections, how she is 
stowed, whether she will steer, and what are the qualities of her com- 
passes ; I will restrict myself to her crew, of •which I am one. I 
have seen them, and one is an undersized Norwegian who does not 
understand English ; another is a sickly looking Irishman, who is 
lost in astonishnmnt that he should have got a berth ; the other is a 
Ldndoh man with a cast in his eye, which he declares prevents him 
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from dlstinguisbibg cdlours. If I ga to sea in ibis ship -t must 
j^efish. Being an able-bodied ajiaan, I shall no doubt be expected to 
do the work of the others. It is impossible that atiy look-out can 
be kept, and consequently we shall run into everything and be 
drowned/^ So, as there may yet be time, Mr. Burt shbuldOrs his 
bag and steps ashore. The mate halloas after him, and the captain 
cries, " Stop But Mr. Burt means to desert, becaXise h^ ‘Baines 
his life more than h^ cares about detaining the vessel and furnishing 
shipowners with another illustration qf the rascality of seamen ; anS 
possibly he is hardened in Jiis -resolution by finding that^ the ^oond 
engineer and a fireman are following on his heels. What the restilt- 
must be we know. Think, then, of our highly respectable sailor in 
prison for eight weeks; but consider, also, what his feelings would 
be, and what also shmldl^e the emotions of the magistrates who locked 
him up, when news arrives — as it has again and again arrived under 
like circumstances — that, much about the date when our sailor was 
let out of prison, the Tartar y which he had refused to catch, had 
foundered off Cape St. Vincent with the loss of all hands, because 
(as the Wreck Commissioner may in due course determine) she was, 
among many other things, undermanned I 

The danger of undermanning is perfectly understood by the ship- 
owner and by the seaman, but to landsmen it does not carry the 
significance it possesses. It is due to the public that the represen- 
tative of sailors at the Commission will spare no pains to render the 
perils which attend this disastrous form of economy intelligible in 
their widest extent. We are repeatedly hearing of collisions. 
Every year hundreds of lives are lost by ships running into one 
another, and property of enormous value is sacrificed. Sailors, I 
believe, will bear me out when I say that the bulk of these collisions 
happens because there is no look-out kept. Take the case of a 
schooner off Lowestoft, bound South : the lights of a steamer are 
seen bearing about one point on the pqrt bow. The steamer comes 
along at the rate of ten miles ah hour, and the master of the- 
schooner, fearing that he will be run into, starboards his helm. ' Tte 
steamer passes witlyn a few feet of the schooner, becalmii^ her 
sails." There were no erdere given on hoard the eteiiiner\ iohieh 
plainly showed there was wo look-out Take the repbrt of a Vessel 
approaching Falmonth hafbour. steamer wilfully' or Cartel^ly^ 

steamed right across my bows, be going up Channel. Neitbto'iny' 
officers, pilot, or self could see any one on his deck save the’ mail' flt> 
the wheel, who, I suppose, had hw course given, end every^ ohe else^ 
bad to leave it clear for him." The owner of a small' 4ali1l^ 

from Newport, after recounting two narrow 

V^amers do not by some means keep' ' a better 
khows what valuable Ihres, belonging more especially to^aillhf ^e^ls^ 
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mil be sacrificed j particularly iiot<r that' steamera are feo rapidly ia* 
creasing in number.” But how can a look-out be kept if men are 
not shipped in sufficient numbers to properly work the ship ? A 
saUor needs rest and sleep like other men ; if this^ be denied him he 
will doze over his duty. Owners no doubt expect that because a 
seaman signs to do a day’s work of twenty-four hours he will always 
be found serviceable and wide-awake. But owners must try to for- 
give sailors for having to yield to natural laws in spite of freights 
and dividends. No other labourer in the world* is understood to be 
at the disposal of his master for twenty-four hours in every day \ but 
this is Jack^s condition, and short-handed crews do often come very 
near to making every hoar in the twenty-four full of hard work. 
An insufficient crew is soon exhausted j and inasmuch as a sailor signs 
articles on the understanding that the ship is seaworthy, then when he 
finds she is not so by reason of her being undermanned, I contend 
that he has a right to refuse to sail in the vessel, the breach of con- 
tract being wholly on the side of the owner or master, who ought to 
be made responsible for violating a distinct understanding, whereby 
the sailor may have lost the chance of obtaining a berth on a vessel 
that would have satisfied him. Of course the remedy for desertion 
is largely in the hands of the shipowner. Mr. Chamberlain has said 
it, and it is known as a truth throughout the whole seafaring world. 
There are very few seamen now-a-days who would go to sea for three 
pounds ten shillings a month, if they could earn fifteen shillings a week 
by stopping ashore. Those who can stop ashore do. As the old and 
better and intelligent class of sailors die out, those perfectly well 
qualified to succeed them refuse to make a calling of the sea ; they 
are disgusted with the neglect, the punishments, the perils, the priva- 
tions which are the sailor^s lot, not by virtue of the vocation, but 
because of the attitude of the owner : hence inferior men come 
forward and are taken. They are not genuine seamen, and they are 
shipped in companies so small as to be utterly inadequate to the 
discharge of the barest safe-guarding duties ; even these men soon 
learn to loathe a life in which it is all working hard, living hard, and 
dying hard ; eventually the dregs give way to the lees, and then you 
hear of the half-naked, starving '^pier-head jumpers,” of desertion, 
of policemen, magistrates, and imprisonment. The remedy is in the 
owner's hands. As it is he is destroyingi a noble service. The red 
cnsigu still flies, but its traditions are gone; that is to say, you fllUSt 
seek them in another page of history ; you will find no hint of them 
in ours. Bo owners, when they assemble at their meetings, ask one 
another with grave and generous, anxiety to discover the truth, why 
■ailors^:are as they are said to be ? why, they desert ? why there is no 
longer the old‘ British loyalty and dutifulness which kept crews ship- 
mates in the same forecastle for voyage after voyage ? We are 
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told/^ said the Bishop of Durham^ speaking at Stockton some time 
since, “ that one in every sixty sailors, if I reihember rightly, dies by 
drowning. There is a great responsibility, I say. There is hardly 
any class of men in this diocese who does not directly or indirectly 
owe his wealth to sailors.^^ The wealth due to the toils and perils 
of the sailor may be traced all round the coast and thence to the 
heart of this nation. We all know this, but it needs thinking of, if 
we wish, as an insular people, to understand what we owe to the 
merchant sailor, and^ how by suffering him to be treated as we dare 
not permit any other worker to be treated, we are jeopardizing our 
naval supremacy, and hastening the decay of those very maritime 
interests which shipowners are short-sighted enough to declare are 
being threatened by every effort that is made to court good men to 
sea by assurance of safety and comfort. 

I dwell at length on this question of desertion, because a thousand 
things have been said about it on its merits or demerits, without 
reference to the causes which produce it. Mr. Burt, in accentuating 
it, would not be providing seamen with an excuse, but shipowners with 
suggestions for prevention. I will venture to say if there be a ship- 
owner in this country dealing with cargoes only — for this article does 
not refer to ocean passenger shipping Companies — whose vessels are 
well built, well stowed, beyond criticism as regards load-line, well 
oflScered and amply manned : if there be such an owner — let us trust 
there are many — he will have heard with surprise of the difficulties 
complained of in getting trustworthy crews, and keeping them, when 
signed, from deserting. Take, by all means — take both hands, full ! 
but ffive something too ! Do not hope that constables, magistrates, 
and gaolers are going to mould human beings into sailors. If it be 
said that, such is competition in these times, vessels cannot bc made 
to pay unless they are built and managed as the current law 
permits men to build and manage them, then the inevitable answer 
is : Be it so ; but frankly admit the unseaworthiness of your fabrics ; 
own. that your theory of loading is to submerge to a degree dangerous 
to human life and, bearing in mind that the sailor is your fellow- 
man, cease to irritate the country with passionate declamation against 
his evil ways ; because, on the evidence of your own candour, such 
are the conditions imposed by you on your relations with him, that 
he cannot deal with and by yo^ as other labourers deal with and by 
their employers. 

There is no doubt that legislation in maritime affairs has been 
always too timid. Mr. Plimsoll made the Government of bis day 
understand that many lives were lost by the foundering of old, crasy, 
ihid overladen vessels, chiefly coasters, and he advocated a flx^ 
water-mark, beyond whose submersion no owner or Captain should 
load his ship. The good this would have done was neutralized by 
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the Government declining to accept the responsibility of marking 
ships^ sides themselves^ and imposing the obligation on the owner, 
giving him to understand that if he sent his vessel to sea overloaded, 
so that disaster befel her in consequence, he would be held account- 
able. This obviously was unfair to the owner ; no rules were pre- 
scribed ; he was left to exert his own judgment ; the temptation to 
get out of his ship all the profit she could be forced to yield, inevitably 
prevailed'; he was further encouraged by observing that Board of 
Trade theories epneerning full loads varied at di^erent ports ; yet he 
was in a false position, for the Department suspecting him, acted like 
the detective who dressed himself up as an old gentleman, with his 
handkerchief half out of his pocket, to tempt the light-fingered ; he 
was led into temptation by being left to act according to his dreams 
of gain, always hoping that his load-mark would correspond with 
those departmental ideas of which he had no knowledge. Had the 
State boldly taken the matter into its own hands, then and there, and 
put its own mark on every *ehip^s side, it would have been better for the 
sailor and better for the owner. We are now witnessing the result 
of the half-hearted policy that imposed the whole moral burden 
of loss of life upon the owner, whilst inventing regulations for 
him he was expected to conform to without knowing what they were. 
Unless you mean to build all your ships alike, one rule of freeboard 
will not do ; every loaded factor will -mean a fight. What then is 
the alternative? You will have to take every ship that is launched on 
her own merits, and test her carrying capacity by a process that will 
leave nothing to theory. Supposing this to be enacted, the State 
will not certainly leave it to the owner to affix the mark. There is 
therefore a probability that the Board of Trade will be compelled to 
accept the responsibility of defining a load-line for every vessel. 

The fruits of this would be of incalculable value. It would arrest 

overbuilding. It would starve out tlie class of owners the merchant 
service ought to be rid of. It would tend immensely to the increase 
of safety at sea. Further, it would conduce to the creation of a 
quite superior type of cargo- vessels. Let local tests of carrying 
capacity be supplemented by some such limitation of the gambling 
power of insuring, as Mr. Chamberlain has indicated, and something 
like a real step will have been made in the direction of the reform 
of the existing Marine Muddle. 

Yet there are other points, all havingVcference to desertion and 
to loss of life which must be fully and freely inquired into if the Ship- 
ping Commission is to serve the nation rather than the owning in- 
terests only. Mr. Burt may well suppose that, though the yards 
should produce fabrics admirable for workmanship, material and sea- 
going properties ; though a large and generous policy on the part of 
owners should serve to court good and abundant crews into their 

VOt. XLVII. C C 
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forecastles ; though freeboards should be defined by a Depiirtmcnt 
earnestly desirous of fostering and advancing ,the interests of the 
employer, but not at the expense of the sailo^'^s life it would still be 
manifest that if a sliip^s cargo were not properly and carefully stowed 
hf judicious stevedoring, and by all those internal supports and ap- 
pliances of shifting boards, bulkheads, longitudinal divisions and the 
like, she would, though fulfilling all the above conditions, be ab- 
solutely more unsafe than a badly-built, low-engined and deep-lade^ 
craft, so stowed as tq preclude the possibility of shifting. This is, 
indeed, a subject of the last importance. In my humble judgment, 
it stands, as an item of sea-peril, at the very head of the list. ^ ^ Pro- 
bably if Mr. Burt knew — he may know, but I will say if he knew — 
how cargoes are, in these days of violent and distracting hurry, pitch- 
forked into ship^s holds, how ships are hauling out of dock ere the 
crane that swung the last, case into them has scarcely had time to 
revolve, he would feel convinced in his own mind that nothing but 
sailors^ ignorance of the method in which freights have been tumbled 
down the hatchways, nothing but their being, many of them — well, 
the greater proportion of them, if you like — half-stupefied wdth drink 
when they jump on board, prevents such an increfise of desertion as 
would force ships to lie by or oblige them to go to sea without crews. 
Let me quote from a letter published two years ago in the Shippmg 
and Mercantile Gazette, a journal that, though obviously written in 
the interests of shipowners and merchants, is, nevertheless, extremely 
generous in the space and promptness it accords to the complaints 
and grievances of sailors. The writer, after pointing out that Mr. 
Plimsoirs Act looks only to the soundness and fair loading of ships 
and the sufficiency of freeboard, adds : — 

I have never seen a Board of Trade surveyor look down a ship’s hold to 
see if the ship be loaded too stiff or too crank. A powder magazine can be 
built over a lot of wet coals, and there is no one to take any notice of it, I 
know a ship that loaded in the London W cst India Dock, where the captain 

had to re-stow the cargo^and order ballast, to make the ship seaworthy I 

* am prepared to prove that there are more ships lost through improper stowage 

than from defects in material or construction Stevedores are mostly 

landsmen, who call at the merchant’s office for orders. In many cases there 
is no more consideration how a ship will act at sea than if shrf^was a ware^ 

house I will give you .an outline of a Liverpool charter : Merchant’s 

responsibility to cease on handing captain his dispatches, the ship to sail within 
forty-eight hours. In outward ap^arance the ship looks all right ; but the 
stowage is so defective and darifeerous, tliat the first gale she meets will cause 
her to speak a language which means * re-stow cargo at sea/ ” 

But the limits at my disposal are reached. The scheme of the 
Commission is happily broad, and the sailor will notice with satisfac- 
tion that, though the ostensible object is to inquire into the ektent and 
,,9/ loss of ?hij)s and lives at sea, special but not exclusive 
regard will be had to marine insurance, to the Marine Depart- 
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ment of the Board of Trade, to Mr. Rothery, and to the condition 
and eflBiciency of merchant oflScers and seamen. It is possible, there- 
fore, that, amon^ other subjects which may be considered, will be that 
of apprentices ; or, in other words, the necessity of recurring to the 
old practice of breeding lads to the sea ; of shipping offices and the 
many Objections thereto ; of the nature of the provisions supplied to 
seamen ; of unscaworthiness in respect of compasses, charts, &c ; of 
sailors^ boarding-houses and the distinct advantages to be gained by 
affording all possible encouragement to such, keepers or masters of 
this kind of establishments as are obviously sincere* in their desire to 
reform the character of the lodging-house and to co-operate with 
owners and captains in supplying good men. Such is the nature of 
the vocation of the sea that there is scarcely p, condition of it, no 
matter how remote soevet it may seem from the central and great 
perils with which we are all acquainted, that has not an influence 
upon those perils. It has been stated that the Commission will occupy 
two years in hearing and inquiring. Everything needing rectifica- 
tion is so very much on the surface, owing to the cannonading that 
has, by its detonations, brought up most things hidden, vile and evil- 
smelling, from the bottom, that one might have supposed that half 
the space of two years would have exhausted the requirements of the 
Commission. Let us all hope, anyhow, that no matter how long the 
process of incubation may take, the chicken, when it does appear 
from under the sitting of the five shipowners, the one shipbuilder, 
the four lawyers, the two underwriters and the others, among whom 
are the Duke of Edinburgh, Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Chamberlain, 
will prove a healthy and useful fowl. Since 1854?, most of the 
marine eggs, which all sorts of people have been exerting their 
minds to hatch, have proved chalk. Meanwhile the eyes of the 
common” sailor will be riveted upon Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P. 

W. Clark Russell. 


c c 2 



GEORGE ELIOT, 


*' George Elioft Life at related in her Lettert and 
her Jouruah. Arranged and Edited by her 
Husband, J. VV. Cross. 'With portraits and 
other illiwlralions. 3 vols. London : William 
Blackwood Si Sons. 


T his sombre book reads like one long illustration of a passage 
contained in Mr. Myers^ essay on George Eliot. 

** I remember,” says Mr. Myers, “how at Cambridge I walked with her 
once in the Fellows’ garden of Trinity, on an evening of rainy May, and she, 
stirred somewhat beyond her wont, and taking as her text the three words 
which have been used so often as the inspiring trumpet-calls of men, the 
Avords God, ImmortaUiy^ Duty, pronounced, with terrible earnestness, how 
inconceivable Avas the firsts hoAV unbelievable was the second^ and yet how 
peremptory and absolute the third. Never, perhaps, had sterner accents 
affirmed the sovereignty of impersonal and unrecompensing law. I listened, 
and night fell ; her grave majestic countenance turned towards me like a 
Sibyl’s in the gloom ; it was us though she withdrew, from my grasp, one by 
one, the two scrolls of promise, and left me the third scroll only, awful with 

Inevitable fate.’’ 

Even to the touch of artificial gloom artistically pervading this 
last sentence, the biography reads like an elaborate illustration of Mr. 
Myers^ reminiscence.. Very early in the book all belief in Revelation 
disappears^ the faith in God soon follows, the hope of immortality 
vanishes almost without a sign that it is gone ; but as night falls ” 
there is more and more straining to enforce the theme of duty, and 
more and more enrphatically are we assured, in vague but 'anxious 
asseverations, that it is what We suppose Mr. Myers means to convey 
by the words awful witji inevitable fate.^^ George Eliot was 
assuredly a law unto herself, in a sense in which it would be hardly 
true to say the same of any sceptic or agnostic who ever lived. She 
ascribed that law to , no higher source than her own mind, unless, 
indeed, she regarded the antecedents which had resulted in her own 
existence as in some vague sense higher than that existence ; and yet 
she att^buted to that law all the absoluteness and exactingnera of a 
power it vrould be infamy to evade ; and sh» made her, life . one long 
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straia to show that an interior conception of good may be even more 
than an equivalent for God — not perhaps so soothing, not so exciting, 
possibly even justifying a deep tinge of melancholy, but in her opinion 
all the more enduring, all the more ineradicable, all the more inde- 
pendent of the processes of personal judgment. The highest ^ calling 
and election ^ is to do xoithout opium, and live through all our pain 
with conscious, clear-eyed endurance,^^ she wrote in 1860 ; and it is 
clear that she regarded the belief in revealed ^religion and in God as 
nothing but opium-eating, at least for those who, like herself, could 
look the origin of religious creeds in tl^ face, and who could dare to 
pronounce these creeds an illusion of our own fostering, if, as she 
herself held, an illusion they really are. 

To me tlie character ^and works of this remarkable woman seem 
one of the most startling of the moral phenomena of our time ; and 
I opened Mr. Cross's book with the strongest hope that it would 
throw some new and vivid lights on the paradoxes of her career. 
To a great extent I have been disappointed. It illustrates her 
temperament in many ways, but it hardly changes in a single 
feature the estimate of her mind and character which her books 
and life had previously suggested. It discloses, I think, that 
there was much more of straining in her ordinary life and tempera- 
ment than there was in her genius properly so-called— that the 
artificial element so strong in her, was, if I may be allowed the 
paradox, natural to her, though external to her genius ; that she was 
spontaneous as a novelist, artificial as a woman and a poet ; that 
strenuous as she was, her strenuousness was too self-conscious to 
reach the point of positive strength; and that what I may call the 

pedautically scientific yeiu in her was not in any way contracted 
from her association with Mr. Lewes, but was due to her own bias 
or the circumstances of her education. But though the book 
supports and strengthens these inferences in a multitude of difierent 
ways, they are none of them entirely new to the student of her 
’writings. The Life and Correspondence verify for us what some of those 
who hardly knew George Eliot personally, had previously conjec- 
tured, that the richest part of her was almost ^secret from herself — 
quite a secret till she had reached middle-age — and that the character 
known to herself and to the circle of her intimates, the curiously- 
learned woman, the austere sceptic, thb considerately gentle friend, 
the tenderly-devoted partner, stood to her really great genius more in 
the external relation of a faithful attendant than in the relation 
of moral substance and essence to the attributes and qualities of that 
genius. Still the spectacle which the Life presents is impressive 
enough — the spectacle of an industriously regulated career cloven in 
two by a sudden and striking breach with a moral law which the 
great majority of men hold to be of the very essence of social purity, 
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and yet a career sustaining itself at a very high. and uniform level of 
ethical principle after that breach as well as before it, and apparently 
achieving the particular object for which that breach with the 
commandment was made. It is the spectacle too, of a woman who was 
her own God, not in the least in the vulgar and injurious sense of 
that phrase, not in the least in the sense of worshipping her own 
nobility and priding herself on her own gifts, but in the better sense 
that the law of duty ^which she regarded as imposed upon her by 
nothing more elevated than the hidden agencies which had produced 
her own character, was really a religion to her, and one which she 
earnestly strove within her own self-imposed limits to obey, and 
of a woman who endeavoured with all her might to promote the 
diffusion of these sentiments of ^^pity and fairness which she 
regarded as embracing “,the utmost delicacies of the moral life.^^ 
No one can read the Life without feeling the deepest interest in the 
presentation of both these paradoxes — the paradox of a woman not 
only full of enthusiasm for the good, but not to all appearance in the 
least impulsive, rather singularly painstaking and deliberate in all her 
decisions, calmly absolving herself from a moral law to which She 
seems to have attached what we must regard as, for a sceptic, an 
almost inexplicable sacred ness, and, after that grave step downwards, 
not apparently deteriorating or slipping any lower, but giving us 
picture after picture of the most impressive kind to illustrate the 
depth of meaning in true marriage, and the terrible consequences of 
ignoring that meaning; and next the paradox of a woman who 
held God to be a mere human ideal, and immortality to be a 
dream, painfully enforcing in every way open to her the duty of a 
disinterested and just life, and preaching in season and out of season 
that men owe as much obedience to an elevated thought of their 
own as they could possibly owe to any external inspirer of that 
thought, even though he were also the perfect and concentrated 
essence of it. Even in an age of par(idox, such a spectacle is a 
paradox greater than all the rest. Is there anything in the Life 
calculated to attenuate it ? * 

In the first place, ^George Eliot was singularly incredulous of the 
love and care of others for herself. The most prominent trait which 
Mr. Cross observes in her, and which is amply illustrated in the Life 
throughout, is that George Eliot showed from .her earliest years the 
trait that was most marked in her all through life — ^namely, the 
absolute need of some one person who should be all im all to her,, 
and to whom she should be all in all. She had/^ Mr. Cross goea 
on to say, '' a pre-eminently exclusive disposition.” MoredVter, she 
not only needed to feel and to yeturn exclusive devotion, but xsould 
n6t endure deficiency in the external evidence/of it. My affections 
are idways the warmest,” she writes to Mr, Bray, when my Mi^da 
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are within an attainable distance. I think I can manage/’ she 
adds, jestingly, to keep respectably warm to you for three weeks 
without seeing you, but I cannot promise, more (vol. i. p. 146). 
And, laughingly as this was written, no doubt it represented some 
feeling of which she was really conscious. In another letter to 
the same friend she says : “ I can^t help losing belief that people 
love me — the unbelief is. in my nature, and no sort of fork will 
drive it finally out ” (vol. i. p. 469). And again, in writing to 
Mr. Bray : It is an old weakness of mine to have no faith in an 
affection that does not express itself;^ and when friends take no 
notice of me for a long while, I generally settle down into the 
belief that they have become indifferent, or have begun to dislike 
me. That is not the best mental constitution ; but it might be 
worse — for I don^t feel obliged to dislik^e them in consequence^^ 
(vol. i. p. 471). In other words, even in her relations to human beings, 
George Eliot had cxtraonlinarily little faith ; at least, as regarded 
the permanence of any feeling for herself. “ If human beings avouUI 
but believe it/^ she writes, they do me most good by saying to 
me the kindest things truth will permit (vol. i. p. 328). And, 
undoubtedly, her self-distrust, her doubt that she was of any real 
importance to others, was so strong that, even before she had 
given up her faith in God, she describes her most painful state of 
feeling as that in which slie seemed to be conscious of dwindling 
to a poinV^ and finding herself only a miserable agglomeration of 
atoms ; a poor tentative effort of the Natur-Princij) to mould a 
liersonality (vol. i.p. 189). It was this deep self-distrust, perhaps, which 
made her so anxious to be petted,^^ as she calls it ; and since, of 
course, she must do as she would be done by, to pet others. Thus 
she tells her sisters-in-law, as the phrase which best expresses her 
tenderness for them, to consider themselves " spiritually petted.^^ 
Again she declares that after Mr. Lewes^s death, she had been 
conscious of a certain drying up of tenderhess,^^ which was all 
restored to her by her marriage with Mr. Cross. Hence, I read George 
Eliot's nature as one which, while intellectually even unduly self- 
reliant, was very diffident as to the love felt for her by others ; not 
from humility — for though she appears to have*bcen wholly without 
vanity, there is no indication of humility, though of diffidence as 
to her power of inspiring love there is ^pAich, — but from deep-rooted 
hopelessness, and, what may have Had the same origin, sheer 
incredulity as to the existence of that of which she had no plain 
evidence. If the blessing on those who have not seen and yet 
have believed, were the only beatitude touching the secrets of the 
soul which Christ pronounced, most assuredly George Eliot would 
be one of the last to come within the wide range of His promises. 
Doubtless it was not so. There were some of her characteristics 
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which were in the deepest sense Christian; but by this powerlessness to 
believe that of which she had no immediate evidence before her^ 
whether in things human or things divine, George Eliot was exception- 
ally distinguished. The ^'substance of things hoped for was to 
her no substance at all; she had no buoyancy in her nature. '^The 
evidence of things unseen was a shadow — as to the various possible 
causes of which she could speculate at Urge with little confidence 
and no satisfactory result. I^attribute to this chronic feebleness of 
hope and inability to take a strong grasp even of the true signifi- 
cance of past moral experience, a great deal of the ease with which 
George Eliot surrendered herself to any personal influence which 
could ihake an impression on her keen intellect, and the readiness 
— the precipitation I may almost say — with which she evacuated 
every stronghold of faith^as soon as she saw it seriously attacked. 

For nothing strikes me more in this biography than the absence 
of the least trace of struggle against the conclusions of the various 
rationalistic schools through which George Eliotts mind passed. We 
are told that on November 2, 1841, she called upon Mr. Charles 
Bray, the well-known Coventry ribbon manufacturer — whose crude 
rationalistic necessitarianism was so thoroughly meat and drink to him, 
that it not only glorified life, but reconciled him to a confident expecta- 
tion of annihilation, — to try and bring him back to Christianity. With- 
in eleven days from that time, she writes to her friend Miss Lewis, 
My whole soul has been engrossed in the most interesting of all 
inquiries for the last few days, and to what results my thoughts may 
lead I know not ; possibly to one that will startle you ; and it is 
perfectly clear that she had all but made up her mind within those 
eleven days to renounce Christianity ; for she thinks it necessary to 
warn Miss Lewis that a change may take place in her, which might 
possibly render Miss Lewis — who was at that time, as Miss Evans had 
been a few days previously, an Evangelical Christian — unwilling to 
spend her Christnlas holidays with her, as had been previously 
settled ; and so rapidly is the ultimate decision taken, that early 
in December Mary Ann Evans announced to her father her in- 
ability to continue to go to church, and incurred his deep displeasure 
thereby. Indeed this resolution caused a temporary separation be- 
tween father and daughter, as well as some alienation of feeling. This 
sudden change \vas produced by reading Mr. HennelFs Inquiry 
concerning the Origin of Christianity.'^ Mr. Henneirs book contains 
th€ usual arguments, thoughtfully put, for regarding Christas teaching 

as just such a product'of theage as a man of religious genius aud noble 

character might have been expected to put forth, and for rejecting 
altogether all that is generally deemed to be supernatural iu Christas 
life ; but to me the remarkable point is that George Eliot felt herself 
relieved of a burden rather than robbed of a great spiritual mainstay. 
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by the change. Not only is there for her no deep paradox in suppos- 
ing that the life and death of Christ are purely human phenomena, 
but it is quite clear that Mr. Hennell carried her even more com- 
pletely with him in the superficial characteristics of his book than 
in the more sprious arguments. She writes some years later — 

‘‘ Mr. Ilennell ought to be one of the happiest of men, that he has done 
such a life’s work. I am sure if I luid written such a book I should be 
invulnerable to all the arrows of all the gods and goddesses. I should say, 
‘ None of these things move me, neither count I ray'life dear unto myself,’ 
seeing that 1 have delivered such a message of God unto men. 2Vie book is full 
of wit to me. It gives one that exquisite kind of laughter tvhich comes fo'om the 
gratification of the reasoning faculties * For instance : ^ If some of those who 
were actually at the mountain doubted whether they saw Jesus or not, we 
may reasonably doubt whether he was to be seen at all there, especially as 
the words attributed to him do not seem at all likely to have been used, from 
tlie disciples paying no attention to them.’ ^ Ttlie disciples considered her 
(Mary Magdalene’s) words idle tales and believed them not.* We have thus 
their examples for considering her testimony alone as insufKcient and for 
seeking further evidence ’’ (vol. i. p. 1G5). • • 

That passage seems to me to show the remarkable limitation, not 
the power, of George Eliotts mind. At the time this letter was 
written, indeed, she put the merit of Mr. HcnnelFs book on the 
ground that it was a message of God to mcn.^^ But within a few 
years more she was translating Feuerbach, and endeavouring to prove 
that fancied messages of God to men are all of them really 
messages only from men to mcii; and yet she seems to have attached 
much the same value to the great thesis of Feuerbach — that God is 
like the Brocken shadow, which merely reflects pn a gigantic scale the 
gestures of man, — which she had previously attached to Mr. HennelFs 
testimony when she described it as a message from God. Indeed, 
the exquisite kind of laughter which comes from the gratification 
of the reasoning faculties influenced George Eliot's judgment far 
too much. She never wrote directly on the great subjects on which 
she had translated so much from the German, but you can see in all 
that she says indirectly on these subjects that irony,’ of the kind which 
she quotes from Mr. Ilennell, was one of the chief instruments that 
had undermined her faith. Yet a mind of any capacity can use irony, 
and use it effectively, against almost any convicti&us or any doubts ; 
so that irony, as such, should, I thiuk, weigh little or nothing in the 
scales of a wise judgment. It seems to tne, for instance, that the 
simplicity with which the first evangelist tells us that when the 
risen Christ met his eleven apostles in Galilee they worshipped him, 
but some doubted/' though it would have justified Mr. Henncirs 
sarcasm if that had been the i?nd of the Christian story, throws a 
very different light upon the actual issue. If we know any historical 
fact in this world, we know that this frankly-confessed doubt of the 

* The italics are mine, not George Eliot's. 
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apostles was extinguished in the most fervent and practical conviction 
— a conviction absorbing the whole existence of lives of labour and 
pain^ — and therefore it becomes a matter of the utmost importance 
to us to know that the doubt had been felt, and had been openly 
declared, that both in the first gospel and in the fourth the existence 
of this doubt, even after the day of Resurrection, had been plainly 
avowed. A fanatical conviction is not one which surmounts doubt, 
but one which is frcm the first incapable of doubt. It seems to me 
that, looking at the matter from the broadest point of view, the 
evidence that doubt oneef existed, is at least as important for the 
purposes of an historical estimate, as the still more unequivocal 
evidence that doubt soon ceased to exist. A reasonable man^s faith 
in Christ now docs not depend on the exact kind or amount of 
evidence by which the Witnesses of the resurrection were convinced 
of its truth, but on the broad fact that though these witnesses had 
once given up all for lost, and though they had been hard of belief, 
even after they had begun to hope again, those who had everything to 
lose if the resurrection were a dream, and everything to gain if it 
were a fact, were actually so profoundly persuaded of their Master's 
resurrection that they spent their lives, and often came to their 
deaths, in publishing the truth, and in building up the Church founded 
on that truth. And I cannot help thinking therefore that the 
sensitiveness which George Eliot displayed in this case, as in many 
other cases, to the power of a rather minute and petty irony, showed 
that her intellectual keenness was far in advance of her intellectual 
grasp and strength. 

Now one secs easily how George Eliot came to use irony so freely 
and confidently, and to regard Christian convictions, of which she 
found it so easy to make light, as intrinsically valueless. She had a 
great dramatic power of interpreting vividly the petty motives of 
mankind, and it wa§ no easy matter to use this dramatic power freely, 
and not to be shaken as to the depth of a great many apparently 
solemn convictions. She delighted to observe how people with a 
meagre lot, and no influence of any importance in this world, reconciled 
themselves to their^ obscurity by embracing some peculiar faith which 
enabled them to feel themselves in secure alliance with the unseen 
but supreme'^ power, ^e liked to discern in prosperous people a 
preference for such a view of this world and the next as would 
preserve the existing arrangements of English society quite un- 
shaken, keeping dowi^ the obtrusivencss of the vulgar and the discon- 
tent of the poor." She liked to observe how when the Black 
Benedictines ecaSed to pray and chaunt" in a particular church at 
the jtime of the Reformation, and " when the Blessed Virgin, and St. 
Gregory were expelled^ the Debarrys^ as lords of the manor, came 
next to Providence, and took the place of the^saints/^ And to a mind 
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loving such bits of dramatic insight as this, it is evident how difficult 
it must have been to regard creeds, if once her faith had been greatly 
shaken, as representing anything but the various aspects ot 
human desire, some of them no doubt charitable and noble, but 
some of them vulgar and selfish desires, and all of them of 
human origin. To a mind alert as hers the very fact that she saw 
clearly how much of irrelevant or even unworthy motive is mingled 
consciously or unconsciously ni the profession of the most sacred and 
momentous beliefs, — and this she did see, — musf have disposed her 
to accept the key to religious belief which Feuerbach offered her, — 
the explanation which traces it back simply to human desire or need. 
I feel no doubt that to a dramatic genius like hers this explanation 
must have seemed far more adequate and satisfactory than it really is. 
Feucrbach^s book suggested that the whole hjstory of religious belief 
is nothing but a history of human fears, wishes and hopes asserting 
their own fulfilment, declaring dogmatically their own realization. 
And at this solution George Eliot, who had already resolved the 
most authoritative of all the professed revelations of God into a myth, 
eagerly grasped, as resolving the deepest religious problem of all on 
the same lines with Strauss^ solution of the questions involved in the 
origin of Christianity. Feuerbachs is indeed an ironic explanation 
of the religions of the world, and it was as an ironic explanation of 
the religions of the world that George Eliot, as I interpret her, so 
eagerly embraced it. Possibly she would not herself have called it 
ironic. She would have said that, though this solution of the objective 
truth of religious creeds discards God, it leaves the nobler orders of 
human feeling and motive, which had been falsely attributed to an 
external being, as much superior to the ignobler orders of human 
feeling and motive as any divine law or revelation could have made 
them, and in so speaking she would have been perfectly serious. 
None the less, this explanation of religion — this bold assertion that 
man^s temporary and evanescqnt feelings have b^en the true origin 
of the supposed eternity and immutability of the Divine character 
and volitions — is unquestionably an ironic explanation, which makes 
the most momentous factor in the history of the world to consist in 
a grand procession of pure illusions ; and, unless 1 greatly misread 
both George ElioPs works and her letters, it is the ironic aspect of 
this solution which constituted for her on^ of its chief fascinations, 
if not absolutely its greatest charm. No one can study her carefully 
without seeing how deeply ingrained in her is the belief that you 
must make men feel small, before you can Inake them modest 
enough to attempt only what they have some chapee of achieving. 
To this end she uses irony in season and out of season, with good 
taste and bad taste, on small subjects and great subjects — ^hcr real 

beKef evidently being that pure religion is pure idealism, and that 
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every attempt to represent ideals as actually existing in any world, 
has led to the blunders and follies which make men rely solely on 
another world for help which they ought to find, and would other- 
wise find, for themselves. Thus she says in a letter to Mr. Bray, 
written in 1853, about the time of her Feuerbach studies, " I begin 
to feel other people s wants and sorrows a little more than I used 
to do,^^ and then she explains why ; the reason is that, as there is 

nothing in existence which is not more or less mingled with want 

and sorrow, if we don’t help each other, there is no help at all to be 
found. For she goes on, Heaven help us, said the old religion ; 
the new one from its very lack of that faith, ^ will teach us all 
the more to help one another (vol. i. p. 302). And in a letter to 
Miss Sara Hennell she reiterates the same conviction : " I wish 
less of our piety were spent in imagining perfect goodness, and 
more given to real imperfect goodness (vol. i. p. 392). And again, 
still more emphatically ; My books have for their main bearing a 
conclusion .... without which I could not have cared to write 
any representation of human life — namely, that the .fellowship be- 
tween man and man, which has been the principle of development, 
social and moral, is not dependent on conceptions of what is not 

man; and that the idea of God, so far as it has been a high 

spiritual influence, is the ideal of a goodness entirely human (i.e. 
an exaltation of the human) (vol. iii. p. 245). In other words, 
George Eliot held that ideals affect us only so far as they persuade 
us to adopt them into our own principles of conduct, that the fear 
of God is idle and mischievous, that the trust in His doing for us 
what we cannot do for ourselves is vain, and makes the heart sick 
by hope deferred ; and that all which is operative in faith is the 
attractiveness which makes us embody our own ideal in our own 
thoughts and actions. And I think that, as I have already sug- 
gested, a great deal of her persistent effort to make men feel the 
poverty of their own lives, was due^ to the belief that thereby she 
would render them more disposed to aim at what was within their 
reach, and more likely to secure what they aimed at. By exposing, 
as she believed, the illusory ambitiousness of human creeds, she 
thought to concentrate men^s attention on the little they could 
really do to embody in their own lives the conceptions of righteous- 
ness which religious people had so often contented thenaselves with 
glorifying in God without any attempt to transfer them to their own 

conduct. 

But then, how did this humanized view of religion affect George 
Eliot herself? 1 think the Life gives ample evidence that it affected 
her gravely, and very far indeed from happily. It is impc^sible to 
hold that there is no spiritual judge of human conduct outside man, 

* The italics are mine, not George Eliot’s. 
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without a doubly mischievous effect resulting to all proud, self-reliant, 
but otherwise noble natures. First, there is a readiness to absolve 
yourself more easily from any self-accusation of moral declension on 
great occasions ; for where you hold that there is no spiritual judge by 
whom your own absolution of yourself will be revised, you run a great 
risk of mistaking a final resolve for a final conviction. Next there 
is a tendency to be always holding yourself in hand, so as to fall 
into an artificially painstaking and self-conscious groove of life ; for 
if you believe that, when you do not spur yourself onf to due effort, there 
is no other power in creation which can be relied on to spur you on 
from within, you are pretty certain to ap^ly the spur, if there is 
any nobility in you, too frequently and too energetically. I know it 
will be said that these objections answer each other ; that it is self- 
contradictory first to look for too easy a sentence of self-absolution in 
relation to conduct which, if you believed in an external spiritual 
judge, you would probably condemn, — and then to assert that the 
same absence of belief in an external judge will make* you too 
scrupulous and even fastidious a critic of your own actions. Never- 
theless, to any one who knows human nature, there is nothing but 
what is just^ificd by experience in the apprehension of this double 
mischief ; and I think I see the clear evidence of both in George 
Eliotts life. She certainly took the moral law into her own hands 
with very unhappy results in forming what is euphemistically called 
her union^^ with Mr. Lewes ; and warmly as she protests against 
any imputation that she secretly condemned herself for that step, or 
ever repented it, it is clear to me that, on the whole, she intended her 
work as an authoress to be expiatory of, or at least to do all that was 
possible to counterbalance, the effect of her own example. She almost 
says as much in her letter to Miss Hennell, in which she promises 
herself that, If I live five years longer, the positive result of my 
existence on the side of truth and goodness will outweigh the small 
negative good that would have consisted in my not doing anything to 
shock others (vol. i. p. 461). And though she adds immediately, I 
can conceive no consequences that can make me repent the pasV^ she 
has already admitted that the example of her life would need out- 
weighing^’ by the influence of her books. Nor di^ she remember, 
apparently, that the higher the estimate formed of her books, and the 
higher their moral tone, the more weighty^ would be the personal 
authority of the woman who had written such books, and the more 
effective, therefore, would be the shield which her example would cast 
over those who guided themselves by her practice, rather than by the 
moral drift of her fictions. But even in the very remarkable letters 
in which George Eliot defends* herself to Mrs. Bray and Mrs. 
Peter Taylor for what she has done, she explicitly rests her defence 
on grounds which practically condemn her conduct. Light 
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and easily broken ties/^ she writes to Mrs, Bray, are what I neither 
desire theoretically, nor could live for practically ; we are working 
hard to provide for others better than we provide for ourselves, 
and to fulfil every responsibility that lies upon us (vol. i. pp. 3‘27-8). 
And to Mrs. Peter Taylor she writes, in 1861 : For the last six 
years I have ceased to be ‘ Miss Evans ^ for any one who has personal 
relations with me, having held myself under all the responsibilities of a 
married woman (vol. ii. p. 294). Probably there is not one woman of 
the smallest nobility of character — unless it were Georges Sand- — who 
ever entered into such relations as George Eliotts with Mr. Lewes, 
who would not have echoed George Eliotts words, though it may not 
haVe been eventually in the power of such women, as it actually proved 
to be ill George Eliot’s, to carry out her intention without the help of 
any legal tie. But the woman who sets the example of dispensing with 
that tie in her own cast, sets the example of entering upon relations 
which no good intentions on either side, nor even mere good intentions 
on both, can secure by giving to these relations the seriousness 
and permanence which George Eliot so justly valued. And yet it 
can hardly be said that she valued even seriousness and permanence 
enough^ for in the letter which she wrote concerning Miss Bronte’s 
“ Jane Eyre/’ a letter written in 1848, years before her own deplor- 
able course was taken, she assails Miss Bronte's heroine, as we under- 
stand it, for thinking it a needful self-sacrifice to abandon a man who 
could not marry her only because his wife was living and a lunatic. 

All self-sacrificc/’ she says,'^ is good, but one would like it to be 
in a somewhat nobler cause than that of a diabolical law which 
chains a man soul and body to a putrefying carcase” (vol. i. p. 191). 
For putrefying carcase, read here an insane wife. There is clearly not 
the highest " seriousness or permanence ” about George Eliot's view of 
a relation which, in her opinion, ought to be dissolved by such a 
calamity as alienation of mind supervening on either side. The ^'seri- 
ousness and perma^ience " which George Eliot claimed for the relation 
of marriage, and which she thought ought to be regarded as the moral 
equivalent of marriage even where no legal tie was possible, were 
certainly not very profound, if she held a law to be " diabolicaP' 
which does not dissolve the relation whenever the greatest of earthly 
calamities falls upon either of the parties. And it is still clearer 
tliat such " seriousness ^ and peripanence ” would soon become a 
dream, if good men and women thought themselves at liberty to 
follow her own example. And so I verily believe she herself felt, 
even if she did not .consciously think so, for I look upon most of her 
novels as written in great measure to impress^ on others the depth 
and significance of a tie, the sacredness of which her own example 

do miich to undermine. Moreover, 1 very much doubt vrhetherj 

if George Eliot had continued to believe in the spiritual Judge of all 
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men, she would have found it so easy to absolve herself from the 
provisions of the moral law of marriage as she did find it. To a 
very proud and self-reliant intellect like hers it must certainly he 
easier to take a final resolve which sets social traditions at defiance, 
if it disbelieves in any true spiritual cepsorship, than it can be when 
it regards its own decisions as liable to be scrutinized and reversed 
by a perfect and omniscient Judge. The mere belief in the existence 
of a Court of moral appeal is a great security for care and 
humility in most natures. 

Now of care there is enough and to spare in Grforge Eliot. She is 
nothing if not careful, and nothing if not anxious to increase the store 
of pity and fairness in human life. But of humility, which seems to 
me so essential to the moral life of such beings as we are,^^ there 
is a remarkable deficiency in her judgments. It was not so much 
that she was proud — though all who knew her seem to speak of her 
as proud and sensitive in a manner peculiarly her own — but that 
her fastidious, yet hungry ambition (vol. iii. p. 125), as she herself 
described the side of her nature which caused her a* perpetual 
melancholy, made her an easy prey to all those multitudinous doubts 
of which intellectual criticisms and intellectual subtleties are 
the source. She was reproached once by a friend at Geneya with 
liaving ^^more intellect than morale^ and says that the remark was 
^^more true than agreeable (vol. i. 223). It is very doubtful, 
however, how far this was true. It was certainly not true at all, if 
it meant that she had more sympathy with intellectual people than 
she had with moral enthusiasts. But it is true that her ambition 
always took an intellectual form, that she despised the moral judg- 
ments of those who were not intellectual, and never showed a trace 
of sympathy with the Christian principle, that " God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise, and the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are mighty, and 
base things of the world and things which are despised hath God 
chosen ; yea, and things which are not, to bring* to nought things 
that are.’^ George Eliot had absolutely none of this feeling ; she 
was always aiming at being even more intellectual than she really 
was, and this gives the touch of pedantry to her writings, and the 
large vein of pedantry to her letters. " It wouIiS really have been 
a pity to stay at Plongeon,'^ she writes from Geneva, though all the 
people at Plongeon had been most kind and attentive to her, out 
of reach of everything and with people so little worth talking to ; 
and that was always her attitude towards non-intellectual people. 
This is indeed the one flaw in her intellect, that she values every 
indication of intelleiSt too highly, and so is often grandiose when 
she might have been great. She loves to write of '^schematic 
forms” of a "terrene destiny” of "centripetal” and " centrifugal” 
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forces that would carry her to or from her friends, the Brays ; she 
is pleased with herself for suggesting that man is an epizoon making 
hisr abode in the skin of the planetary organism," where Cobbett 
would have called him a tick or a harvest-bug; and she even describes 
her marriage as " something like a miracle-legend," though it certainly 
requires a good deal of intellectual grandiosity to detect the resem- 
blance. Unquestionably, the one defect of her intellect was her utter 
inability to see that simplicity, not strain, is the token of true mastery. 
So far as I can judge^ she really thought the elaborate theories by which 
Strauss and Feuerbach attempted to replace the supposition of the 
truth of Christianity and pf Theism, and to declare them subjective 
illusions, more, not less, likely to be true for their elaboration 
and far-fetchedness and surprising ingenuity. With her wonder- 
ful dramatic power she could be simple enough when she had 
a simple character to, interpret. Her children arc admirably 
drawn, though she is not very fond of drawing them. But when 
she writes ^about children in her own person, how stiff and unnatural 
she is ! Mr. John Morley, whose estimate of George Eliot seems to 
me in general a very accurate one, has quoted as the best specimen 
of her letters, one written (vol. iii. p. 323) to cancel an invitation to 
the children of her friend, Mr. Burne Jones, to spend Christmas 
Day with them ; and it seems to me hardly possible to exaggerate the 
artificiality of that letter^s pleasantry. It is just one of the elaborately 
playful letters which it sets one^s teeth on edge to read, — a mosaic 
of genuine tenderness for children and intellectual contempt for 
their credulous attitude of mind. 

But it was this ardent belief in intellectuality, this complete failure 
to regard humility as in any sense whatever a true guide to truth, 
which, as it appears to me, greatly increased that moral tension so 
vividly present to the mind of Mr. Myers, as he listened to her 
remark that the less you believe in God, the more peremptory 
becomes the internal authority of duty. Now I quite admit that 
this conception of an ideal to which George Eliot felt herself 
absolutely bound to approximate as closely as she could, and 
to which she did not believe that any one but herself could 
urge her, pervades Jher whole correspondence. But I think that, eager 
as her devotion to the ideal is, it constrained, even if it stimulated, the 
moral fibre of her character. Undoubtedly, as I have said before, 
George Eliot was in the Mghest sense her, own God, not the object of 
her own worship, but her own moral Providence, her own conscience, 
her own lawgiver, her own judge, her own Saviour. This is, as it 
seems to me, what makes the sense of strain in her life grow ^eater 
towards the close. There never was much spontaneousness in her, 
but what there was at first grows rapidly less and less. She tried to 
do for herself all that religious people rightly leave to God^ as well as 
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all that religious people rightly do for themselves. Of course, George 
Eliot thought this the great advantage of her scepticism. It secured 
her, she held, from expending piety on imaginary perfection,*'^ and 
required her to spend it on real imperfection.^^ But whatever her 
own view of this economy of force may have been, I think it plain 
that her genuine anxiety to be a law to herself, though it broke down* 
at a very critical moment, usually made her painfully eager to assume 
the right moral posture, and to assume it with emphasis. A human 
being of strong ethical convictions, who thinks tRat God is to be re- 
placed by his own moral thoughtfulness, must be always exerting 
himself to be more and more morally thoughtful, and must injure 
himself by giving to his moral thoughtfulness a highly artificial 
character, and that seems to me exactly George Eliot's case. I am 
better now,'' she writes in 1852 to Mrs. Braj ; have rid myself of 
all distasteful work, and am trying to love the glorious destination of 
humanity, looking before and after." What can be worse for any 
mind than trying to love the glorious destination of humanity, 
looking before and after ? " and this, though George Eliot, of course, 
confessed to herself, that in the absence of any faith in God, she 
could only judge by the most doubtful criteria what that destination 
was likely to be. For my part, I wonder that she did not feel worse 
instead of better for that Quixotic endeavour to love the ambiguous 
destiny of a fatherless race. Again, in 1870 she writes to Mrs. Robert 
Lytton (now Lady Lytton) : ‘‘ I try to delight in the sunshine that 
will be, when I shall never sec it any more, and I think it is possible 
for this sort of impersonal life to attain great intensity — possible for 
us to gain much more independence than is usually believed of the 
small bundle of facts that make our own personality." Can any one 
conceive a more artificial strain than an endeavour to delight in ^'the 
sunshine that will be after we are dead ? That seems to me a vain 
endeavour to make up^for the void with which George Eliot has in 
imagination replaced tlod, by craning eagerly into an as yet non- 
existent universe, and blessing it in her own person. A fine nature 
stripped of faith will put itself through all sorts of painful gymnastic 
efibrts in the attempt to supply to bereaved humanity the place of 
Him who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for e'er." 

One of the finest touches in this book is contained in that letter 
to Madame Bodichon from which I have’ already quoted, where 
George Eliot, after stating that she has full faith in the working 
out of higher possibilities than the Catholic or any other Church 
has presented," goes on to say that those who have strength to wait 
and endure, are bound to accept no formula which their whole souls — 
their intellect as well as their emotions — do not embrace with entire 
reverence. The highest ' calling and election ' is to do without opium, 
and live through all our pain with conscious, clear-eyed, endurance," 
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I heartily agree. The sceptic, hoT?ever great his hunger of soul, 
is bound not to make-believe that he thinks, what in his real inner 
mind he does not think, for the sake merely of the satisfaction of 
a little sympathy and warmth. Doubtless there is such a thing 
as opium-taking in the shape of entertaining in the mind soothing 
beliefs which are not really held with inward conviction. But 
it seems to me that George Eliot had not the strength to act 
up to her own principle. Minute doses of opium in the shape of 
soothing but thoroughly unreal assuagements of the pain of her own 
incapacity to help her friends when in trouble, she certainly did take. 
It is no doubt very painful to hear of the anguish of a friend and 
to have nothing further to say than that the knowledge of that 
anguish gives you pain. And there are no dismaillcr letters, than 
the letters in*which George Eliot tries to make-believe very much that 
she has something more than this to say. For example, on such an 
occasion she writes to Mrs. Bray, justly enough from her point of 
view ; iJliere is no such thing as consolation when y^o have made 
the lot of another our own ; but the words are hardly written 
before she makes an attempt at consolation, and, as it appears to 
me, a most unhappy one, which may have imposed on herself, but 
cannot have imposed on her friends : — 

I don^t know whether you strongly share, as I do, the old belief that 
•made men say the gods loved those who died young. It seems to me truer 
than ever, now life has become more complex, and more and more difficult 
problems have to be worked out. Life, though a good to men on the whole, 
is a doubtful good to many, and to some not a good at all. To my thought 
it is a source of constant mental distraction to make the denial of this a part of 
religion — to go on pretending things are better than they are. To me early 
death takes the aspect of salvation, though I feel, too, that those who li^e and 
suffer may sometimes have the greater blessedness of being a salvation (vol. 
ii. p. 400). 

I think this is hardly opium — at best it iai|.makc-believc opium ; 
but it is curiously unreal all the same. ^ If the early extinction of life 
— for that is what George Eliot means by death — is in any iense a 
matter for rejoicing, it must clearly he, as she implies, simply on 
the ground that longer life would involve a preponderance of evil ; 
hut how escape by extinction from a preponderance of evil can, in 
any real sense, be called a salvation/^ — a making whole, — and that, 
too, in the very same co\itext in which such salvation or making 
whole as the good procure for those on whose behalf they suffer, is 
appreciated at its true worth, it is siitiply impossible to conjecture. 
The truth is, that salvation is a conception which George Eliot, with 
her creed, was bound to reserve exclusively for the healing of the 
moral maladies of the living. To talk of salvation as secured by 
the dead was playing fast and loose with her own conviction$.iil the 
supposed interest of those who were suffering under some keen grief. 
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So again in writing to another friend she says : I have had a great 
personal loss lately, in the death of a sweet woman to whom I have 
sometimes gone, and hoped to go again, for a little moral strength* 
She had long been confined to her room by consumption, which has 
now taken her quite out of reach except to memory, which makes 
all dear human beings undying to us as long as we ourselves live " 
(vol. ii., pp. 377, 378), In other words, as there is no real compensa- 
tion for the loss we suffer in the death of our friends, to those who 
believe that death is final, and as it is intolerabJe to confess this to 
ourselves wich conscious, clear-eyed endurance, we must talk of 
memory making the dead undying to us sfs long as we oursclVes live, 
though there is no meaning in the phrase, since memory does not 
begin when our friends die, but, on the contrary, rather begins then 
to grow less viyid. Still more unreal appears to me to be the con- 
solation offered to a widowed friend : You* will think of things to 
do such as he would approve of your doing, and every day will be 
sacred with his memory — nay, his presence. There is no. pretence 
vor visionarincss in saying that he is still part of you/^ Certainly 
there is no pretence or visionarincss in saying so, if you only mean 
it, as George Eliot only meant it, in a very inferior sense to that 
in which you may say that your ancestors are still part of you. But 
as there is no particular consolation in thinking of that — and certainly 
it would not justify you in saying that they are present with you — it 
is surely a very make-believe consolation to tell a widow that her 
husband is present with her, when you mean only, and she knows 
that you mean only, that you want to say something which sounds 
comfortable, though it has no comfort in it. That surely is not 
living through all our pain with conscious, clear-eyed endurance.*'^ 
And when it came to experiencing the same trouble herself, George 
Eliot did not find much consolation in reflections of this kind. On 
the contrary, she says, I had been conscious of a certain drying- 

up of tenderness in me/' and she took refuge, nof in amusing herself 

by imagining the presence” with her, in a non-natural sense, of him 
whom she had lost, but in the speedy formation of new tics. The 
moral strain under which she lived, in the effort to bo a law to her- 
self, did not fail to distort her intellect into very^iunatural postures, 
which she herself even found to be hollow and unmeaning when she 
came to test them for herself. « 

George Eliot's letters are at their best when she sets herself to per- 
suade a correspondent, who had apparently been turned into something 
like a misanthrope by the philosophy which rejects God, immortality^ 
and moral freedom, that • she is quite unreasonable in allowing any 
deeper insight into the lot of *man to alienate her sympathies from 
man. I have already quoted the first few sentences of this letter 
tp Lady Ponsonby, in which George Eliot declares her belief that 
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the idea of God has only influenced men for good, so far as it 
has contained a true ideal of human goodness. The remainder of 
the letter is devoted to showing that more, not less, pity ought to be 
felt for mere mortals, than for immortals with a future in reserve ; 
that no belief in the necessarian or determinist theory of human 
action ought to affect any one^s resolve to take the proper means for 
becoming just, tender and sympathetic ; and that, to plead the petty 
scale of human life as a reason for ignoring the difference between 
happiness and misery,* is to use an argument to which no one would 
be in the least disposed to grant any validity, if it were brought to 
bear on his own lot. The letter seems ‘to me on the whole so much 
the ablest which these volumes contain, and so full of the kind of 
determination to make the best of a bad business which constituted 
George Eliot’s philosophy of human life, that I must give the 
remainder of it in full. ""Nothing can express better her absolute 
disbelief in what seems to me the noblest elements of the human 
character, and the grave fortitude with which she braced herself and 
her friends up to the task of attenuating the miseries of a lot thus 
discredited : — 

“ Have you quite fairly represented yourself in saying that you liave ceased 
to pity your suffering fellow-men, because you can no longer think of them 
as individualities of immortal duration, in some other state of existence than 
this of which you know tJio pains and tho pleasures ? — that you feel less for 
them now you regard them as more miserable ? And, on a closer examina- 
tion of your feelings, should you find that you had lost all sense of quality in , 
actions — all possibility of admiration that yearns to imitate. — all keen sense of 
what is cruel and injurious — all belief that your conduct (and therefore the 
conduct of others) can have any difference of effect on the well-being of those 
immediately about you (and therefore on those afar off), whether you care- 
lessly follow your selfish moods or er^coiirage that vision of others’ needs 
which is the source of justice, tenderness, sympathy, in the fullest sensty? 1 
cannot believe that your strong intellect will continue to sec, in the conditions 

of man’s appearance on thw planet, ‘a destructive relation to your sympathy : 
this seems to me equivalent to saying that you care no longer for colour, now 
you know the laws of the spectrum, 

“ As to the necessary combinations through which life is manifested, and 
which seem to present themselves to you as a hideous fatalism, which ought 
logically to petrify your volition — have they, in facty any such influence on 
your ordinary course of action in the primary affairs of your existence as a 
human, social, domestic creature? And if they don’t hinder you from taking 
measures for a bath, without which you know that you cannot secure the delicate 
cleanliness which is your secon(J nature, why sliould they hinder you from a 
line of resolve in a higher strain of duty to your ideal, both for yourself and 
others ? But the consideration of molecular physics is not the direct ground 
of human love and moral action, any more than it is the direct means of com- 
posjng a noble picture or of enjoying great music. One might as well hope 
to dissect one’s own body and be merry in drying it, ^ take molecular physics 
(in which you must banish from your field of view what is specifically human) 
to' be your dominant guide, your determiner of motives, in what is solely 
human* That every study has its bearing on every other is true ; bi^t pain 
and relief Jove and. sorrow, have their peculiar history which make an 
experience and knowledge over and above the swing of atoms. 

“The teaching you quote as George Sand’s would, I think, deserve to be 
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called nonsensical if it did not deserve to be called wicked. What sort of 
‘ culture of the intellect * is that which, instead of widening the mind to a 
fuller and fuller response to all the elements of our existence, isolates it in a 
moral stupidity ? — which flatters egoism with the possibility that a complex 
and refined human society can continue, wherein relations have no sacredness 
beyond the inclination of changing moods?— or figures to itself an anastjetic 
human life that one may compare to that of the fabled grasshoppers who were 
once mcn^ but having heard the song of the Muses could do nothing but sing, 
and starved themselves so till they died and had a fit resurrection as grass- 
hoppers ; ‘ and this,’ says ISocrates, ‘ was the return the Muses made them. 

“ With regard to the pains and limitations of one’s personal lot, I suppose 
there is not a single man or woman who has not more or less need of that 
stoical resignation which is often a hidden heAiism, or who, in considering his 
or her past history, is not aware that it has been cruelly affected by the 
ignorant or selfish action of some fellow-being in a more or less close relation 
of life. And to my mind there can be no stronger motive, than this percep- 
tion, to an energetic effort tliat the lives nearest to us shall not suffer in a like 

manner from us, . 

“ The progress of the world — which you say can only come at the right 
fini(3 — certainly never come at all save by the modified ^<ition of the 
individual beings Avho compose the world ; and that we can say to ourselves 
with effect, ^ There is an order of considerations which I will keep myself con- 
tinually in mind of, so that they may continually be the prompters of certain 
feelings and actions,’ seems to me as undeniable as that we can resolve to 
study the Semitic languages and apply to an Oriental scholar to give us daily 
l(‘ssons. What would your keen wit say to a young man wlio alleged the 
physical basis of nervous action as a reason why he could not possibly take 
that course ? 

‘‘As to duration and the way in which it affects your view of the human 
liistory, what is really the difference to your imagination between infinitude 
and billions when you have to consider the value of human experience 
Will you say that since your life has a term of threescore years and ten, it 
was really a matter of indifference whether you were a cripple with a wretched^ 
skin disease, or an active creature with a mind at large* for the enjoyment of 
knowledge, and with a nature which has attracted others to you. 

“ Difficulties of thought — acceptance of what is, without full comprehension 

—belong to every system ot thinking. The question is to find the least 

inconiplete.'* 

It is a strange and yet a most characteristic state of E(jind, whicb 
insists that the more insignificant man really is, the more miserable 
he is, and therefore the more deserving of pity, for if that were so, the 
ephemera would thereby he proved more miserable and pitiable still. 
But it was very characteristic in her to accept without a murmur a 
pessimistic estimate of man^s nature and capacities, and then to 
strain to the utmost all her powers to sh(5w that the worse his con- 
dition the more inoperative is the duty to mitigate its miseries. That 
is George Eliot all over — the low-spirited acquiescence in a depreciat- 
ing estimate of human nature, and the obstinate resolve to take the 
more pity on it, the more disuialis ifs plight. It never occurs to her 
that perhaps it would be the truest pity to look deeper into the question 
why man is so pitiable ; — >whether it is possible that a mere creature 
of circumstances and of the hour, without the capacity for either true 
responsibility or true guilt, conld be deserving of so much pity as she 
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bestowed on him, or could be even capable of fueling so much pity as 
she herself felt. She told herself truly enough that she did not 
admire colour the less for understanding the laws of the spectrum, 
but then she forgot to add, that there is nothing in the laws of the 
spectrum to lower the significance commonly attached to colour, while 
there is a great deal in her fatalist philosophy of human conduct to 
extinguish the significance commonly attached to responsibility, to 
virtue, and to guilt. It was very characteristic in her to urge that it 
is just as silly to ignore the fittest incentives to virtue, if you want to 
be virtuous, as it is to ignpre the proper steps for learning Hebrew, 
if you want to learn Hebrew. But it is equally characteristic in her 
to pass by the consideration that, if you don^t want to be virtuous, 
the fatalist can always omit the requisite incentives to virtue, 
and attribute the omission to the defective conditions under which 
his character was formed, and console himself by remembering all the 
time that it is not he, but the conditions under which he acts, which 
are to blame. The whole letter shows George Eliot acquiescing, 
almost eagerly, in the poverty of human nature, yet none the' less 
obstinately set on teaching the world that, even though we have to 
deal with wretched materials in our effort to improve mankind, 
we are bound to make the condition of men better than we found it, 
and that wc have the means of doing so if we will. This resolve is 
noble enough; but it seems strange that she did not infer from it 
that, after all, she had misunderstood the nature which was thus 
tenacious of its ground, and which, though believing the odds to be all 
against it, fights on all the same. 

To me, George Eliotts whole career seems to be all of a piece — she 
conceded everything to doubt ; she conceded too much to temptation, 
perhaps rather from a strong sense of the hopelessness of holding high 
ground than from any inability to maintain her ground when once she 
had taken it ; but after all these concessions were made, and partly in 
the prido of these "concessions, as thon^gh she had yielded everything 
which the most severely intellectual view of human nature could 
demand, she fought on in gloom and dejection as strenuous a fight for a 
pitiful demeanour towards the human race as it is in man to maintain. 
Her own position was, by h‘er own choice, one of serious moral dis- 
advantage ; her philosophy madd that position of moral disadvantage 
one of intellectual disadvantage also ; her dramatic insight showed 
her very vividly how petty and illusory human motives frequently 
are ; but none the less she struggled on, often in gloom, sometimes 
in 4^pair, to convince mankind that their one clear duty is to be 
more pitiful to each other^s sufferings, and more fair to each other^s 
faults. ^^Pity and fairness— two little words which, camCd out, 

would embrace the utmost delicacies of the moral life — to me 
not to rest on q,n un verifiable hypothesis, but on facts quite as 
irreversible as the perception that a pyramid will not stand on its 
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apex/^ lu these words we have George Eliot s philosophy compressed^ 
and a very inadequate philosophy indeed it is ; for “ pity and fair- 
ness" at their best will only teach us to treat others as we treat 
ourselves, and will not teach us to treat ourselves as we ought. 
But with a languid temperament, with no faith worthy of the name, 
and an artificial and enervating theory of human nature, George 
Eliot yet used her vigorous and masculine imagination in the service 
of pity and fairness " with a strenuousness and even a passion 
which we might most of us emulate in vain, ^till this Life seems to 
me to serve rather as a dusky background against which we see more 
clearly the true moral of her works, than as any enhancement of the 
pleasure which these works give us. Instead of enlarging the 
suggestions of those striking works, it rather makes them a greater 
mystery than before. 

Two grave disappointments certainly tlfe book has for me. The 
first, that it seems rather to conceal, as under a mask and domino, the 
vivacity and fertility which one naturally ascribes to the .gyeat author 
who understood labourers and butchers and farriers and sporting 
clergymen and auctioneers and pedlars better even than she under- 
stood scliolars and poets and metaphysicians. The second and still 
greater disappointment was to find that, so far as I can judge from 
these letters, her heart never seems to have rebelled against her own 
dim creed — a creed for pallid ghosts rather than for living and strug- 
gling men. In the last few months of her life she visited the Grande 
Chartreuse, as Mr. Arnold had done many years before her ; nor have 
we any indication in her brief notice of enjoyment that she shared 
those sad feelings which the most sceptical of our Oxford poets has 
depicted as his experience there. But to the reader of her Life 
nothing seems to express better its joyless and yet laborious attitude 
towards the world of faith than Matthew Arnold^s touching lament 
that he could neither believe with the Carthusians nor rejoice with 
the so-called leaders of Western progress : ^ 

‘‘Wanderinjf between two worlds, one dead, 

The other powerless to be born, 

With nowhere yet to rest iny head, 

Like these, on earth I wait forlorn. 

Their faith, my tears, the world deride, 

I come to shed them at their side. * 

Oh hide me in your glooms profound 
Ye solemn seats of holy pain ! 

Take me cowl’d forms and t^nce me round 
Till I possess my soul again ; 

Till free my thoughts before me roll 
Not chaf’d by hourly false control.” 

For this is; to toy mind^ the secret of a character which through all 
its years waited " forlorn " for a faith' which the " hourly false 
control ” of a powerful but disintegrating intellect withheld to the 

very loBt, 


R. H. Hutton. 



PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S -NEW* 
“SCIENTIFIC” GOSPEL. 


I F anybody imagined that to discover a new creed was a feat 
beyond the power of these late centuries, that by this time 
man had evolved every possible creed and performed every possible 
marriage between religion and physics, metaphysics, or common 
sense — if there were such a person before the publication of " Natu- 
ral Law in the Spiritual World, he stands proclaimed now as the 
greatest living sceptic. There is nothing new under the sun,^^ said 
he ; " everything has been done that can be done in the way of 
re-stating religion, and giving it fresh and powerful sanctions — but 
he was confuted even as he spoke. He did not know what was 
going on in Scotland. The great discovery was being made there ; 
religion was being married to modern science, and with calm autho- 
rity the marriage was proclaimed to the world as ratified by every 
law. 

We are a people, desiring the prosperity and “ happy establish- 
ment of religion, and the announcenfent that this was now made 
secure for ever was received with great applause. It had seemed 
that science was her great rival for the inheritance of the ages ; 
the two had longf looked askance upon one another, religion sus- 
picious, science contemptuous ; to their great mutual surprise they 
are now all at once brought together, and as they compare notes it 
appears that the thoughts of one are even as the thoughts of the 
other. Did science, as it talked of evolution, degeneration, bio- 
genesis, and so forth, seem to bid religion go into the desert 
aiid hide herself? Did , religion turn away from science as an 
impostor full of mischievous tales ? It is all a mistake. Mr. Henry 
Drummond, interpreting the mind of both, reconciles them. Now 
they go arm in arm, religion discoursing in the most learned terms 
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of modern biology, science quite taken up with the new discovery 
that what it despised as mere poetry is pedantically accurate and 
quite up to its own latest discoveries. Now they have both a sanc- 
tion which did not attend them before ; henceforth there will be no 
more perplexity, no more divided allegiance ; life and thought, 
heaven and earth are harmonized. 

The happy author of this reconciliation has of course become 
famous. From one end of Britain to the other, church peals (of 
divers sorts) have rung chimes in honour of ,the event ; the Free 
Church, in a hurry of rapture for what it seems to regard as a new 
revelation, has made the prophet a professor — even as it unmade 
Mr. Robertson Smith ; and Natural Law in the Spiritual World 
is still selling at the rate of some hundreds a week. 

It is surely not too late to inquire whether all this ringing of 
bells and letting off of fireworks is jusfified. We have here a 
fascinating and eloquent book : the style is charming, the scientific 
analogies are ingenious and striking. A tone of raro spirituality 
and frankness has made it exceedingly welcome to many devout and 
earnest people. An air of cogent argument also pervades the work, 
and a single reading leaves the impression that a new basis has 
verily been found for orthodox Christianity. But, in reality, so far 
from this being the case, the gist of the book, apart from the value 
of its arguments, is fitted to create scepticism rather than confirm 
faith. For what is the gist of it? What is the actual result of the 
author’s eloquence and reasoning? 

The book sets out to prove that the natural laws arc great 
lines running not only through the world but through the universe, 

reducing it, like parallels of latitude, to intelligent order 

The inquiry we propose resolves itself into the simple question, 
Do these lines stop with what we call the natural sphere ? . . . . 

Is it probable that the hand which ruled them gave up the 

work where most of all they were required ? l^id that hand divide 
the world into two, a cosftios and a chaos, the higher being the 

chaos ? . . . . That the phenomena of the spiritual world arc 

in analogy with the phenomena of the natural world requires no 

restatement But the analogies of law aj?e a totally different 

thing and have a very different value The discovery of 

law is simply the discovery of science, and if the analogies of 
natural law can be extended to the spiritual world, that whole 
region at once falls within the domain of science (Introduction, 
p. 6 et seq). 

Extending analogies will hardly bring a region within the domain 
of science ; but our author does not depend upon this. " It is not that 
the spiritual laws are analogous to the natural laws ; they are the same 

laws. It is hot a question of analogy but of identity. The natural 
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laws are not the shadows or images of the spiritual As the 

law of continuity might well warn us, they do not stop with the 
visible and then give place to a new set bearing a strong similitude 
to them. TJie laws of the invisible are the same laws, projections 
of the natural, not supernatural, .... laws which at one end, as it 
were, may be dealing with matter, at the other end with spirit/^ 

This paragraph (Introduction, p. 11 ) ends with the remark: As 
tliere will be some inconvenience, however, in dispensing with the word 
analogy, we shall continue occasionally to employ it. Those who 
apprehend the real relation will naturally substitute the larger term. 
This little guide-post on the road to the spiritual universe is of 
course eminently scientific. If we never quite know when to slip 
the one term over the other, that is not the Professor^s fault. 
We are assured that while the spiritual world as it stands is full 
of perplexity, and one can escape doubt only by escaping thoughV^ 
we may see clearly if we accept the new glasses — see Nature not as 
a mere 'emblem or image of the spiritual, but as a working model 
thereof. In the spiritual world the same wheels revolve, but 
without the iron ; the same figures fljt across the stage, the same 
processes of growth go on, the same functions are discharged, the 
same biological laws prevail — only with a different quality of /3/oc.^^ 
Here is a universal affirmation. Wherever you find a natural law, 
that law runs on into the spiritual world, and as sure as science 
is science you may depend upon finding that law at work through- 
out the whole universe. This certainly does make things easy : 
there remains, in all the mazes of thought 

“ no liiugc or loop 
To bang a doubt on.” 

Scepticism henceforth will be folly indeed; for we have only to 
learn tlie natural law's and their modes of operation to see the in- 
visible as real and familiar as our native village, or the house we live 
in as orderly as the world of minerals and plants. 

Begin, then, to enumerate the natural law's — gravitation, cohesion, 
diffusion of gases, electrical induction, inertia, impenetrability, corre- 
lation of forces, generation, development, reversion to type, corre- 
spondence with environment, and the law of laws, continuity. How 
do these operate, and what conclusions as to the unseen world may 
wc arrive at ? Gravitatioji ? The Professor, strange to say, looks a 
trifle nonplussed. What direct application has that in the spiritual 
world? The reply is three-fold. First, there is no proof that it 
does, not hold there. If the spirit.be in any sense material it cer- 
tainly must hold. In the second place, gravitation may hold for the 
spiritual sphere, although it cannot be directly proved. The spirit 
may be armed with powers which enable it to rise superior to gravity, 
. . . Thirdly, 'if the spiritual be not material, it still cannot be said 
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that gravitation ceases to be continuous. It is not gravitation 
that ceases, but matter/^ 

It is the pupiPs turn now to look bewildered — utterly bewildered, 
as one who has followed a will-o^-the-wisp into the very middle of a 
fathomless bog. Did you not affirm, by the law of continuity itself, 
all natural laws to be great parallel lines running straight from visible 
to invisibly through the whole universe ? Did you not declare that 
if we trust T^aturc thus to work beyond the range of our sight we 
shall never be put to oonfnsion ? I accepted the revelation as a sure 
divine thread, and lo ! it snaps already ; for the certainty you held 
out I find only a bundle of mays."^ Gravitation may ” hold on 
its way; so, I suppose, may all the rest. I think I knew as much 
as that before. Where is your promised certainty ? How many of 
the natural laws do run through,^^ or how few ? 

Our discoverer now confesses that when*all the laws that have no 
opportunity of acting (for want of something to act upon) arc elimi- 
nated, the laws of life alone can be distinctly traced into 'the spiritual 
world. The universal affirmation dwindles away to this : wherever 
tlierc is life we may expect to find it ordered and governed according 
to the same law\ Hut even here he feels a difficulty. The vital 
])rmciple of the body — is it the same thing as the vital principle of 
spiritual life? Biogenesis deals with (iioQ, with cells and germs and 
physical life. As there are no cells and germs of this sort in th.e 
spiritual world, how can the law operate, and what is the use of it? 

The solution is amazing. To make this a difficulty is as rational, 
he says, as if one were to say that the fifth proposition of the first 
hook of Euclid applies when the figures arc drawn with chalk upon a 
black-board, but fails with regard to structures of wood or stone '' 

(p. 45). 

On what kind of readers did Professor Drummond count? A 
person does not need much science to apprehend that from a wooden 
board painted black to a structure of wood ojt stone ” is not quite 
the same transition as from* life with cells and germs to life without 
cells and germs. This audacious assumption of similarity, is, however, 
the sole support he has for his persistent assertion that biogenesis 
is the law for all life and for all kinds of life, a*id the particular sub- 
stance with which it is associated is as indifferent to biogenesis 
as it is to gravitation (p. 46). .... •There are not two laws of 
biogenesis, one for the natural, the other for the spiritual ; one law 
is for both. Wherever there is life — life of any kind — this same law 
holds" (p. 75). 

Did it not strike Mr. Drummond that his admission in regard to 
the law of gravitation — ft may hold for the spiritual sphere " — is 
fatal to the projection of biological laws ? If this is all he can say 
for gravitation he can certainly say' no more for biogenesis. For it 
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is under the law of gravitation that biogenesis works. Its cells and 
germs are subject to gravitation, derive form and tendency from it. 
If gravitation ceases, so must biological law. 

Here the grand pretension suddenly breaks down. We are to see 
the religion of Christ placed upon a footing altogether unique ; we 
are to find amid all that is shifting, one thing sure, one thing outside 
ourselves holding on its way eternally incorruptible.” This thing” 
is ^^the reign of natural law in the spiritual sphere;” and lo! 
as we plant our feet the ground crumbles- beneath us — the sure 
rock amid the tides of time is nothing but a may be.” That to 
which we have been led ‘is not the identity, but only the analogy 
of law, very imperfectly set forth. 

Suppose, however, that for the nonce we agree to call this quag- 
mire solid ground, and to assume that it will bear ; to what sort of a 
spiritual universe docs i\; conduct us ? What does the Professor do 
with his law of biogenesis? 

He applies it thus : — The attempt to get the living out of the 
dead has failed (p. 03). Spontaneous generation has had to be given 
up. It is now recognized on every hand that life can only come 

from the touch of life The spiritual life is the gift of the 

living spirit. The spiritual man is no mere development of the 
natural man. He is a new creation, born from above. As well 
expect a hay infusion to become gradually more and more living, 
until in course of tlie process it reached vitality, as expect a man by 
becoming better and better lo attain eternal life.” 

And what is involved in saying there is no spontaneous generation 
of life ? 

It is meant that the passage from the mineral world to the plant 
or animal world is hermetically sealed on the mineral side, that the 
inorganic world is staked off from the living world by barriers which 

have n6ver yet been crossed from within Biogenesis stands 

in the way of some forms of evolution with stern persistency.” *So 
also we are told ; The passage frofii the natural world to the 

spiritual world is hermetically sealed ou the natural side The 

world of natural' men is staked off from the Spirjtual WOfld by bar- 
riers which have uever yet been crossed from within. No organic 
change, no modification of environment, no mental energy, no moral 
eflbrt, no evolution of character, no progress of civilization can endow 
any single human soul with spiritual life. The spiritual world is 
guarded from the world next in order beneath it by a law of bio- 
genesis” (p. 71). 

An elaborate appeal to Scripture follows, or rather to certain 
sele,cted portions of Scripture which suit the purpose in. view. Of 
other passages the framer of this argument takes no count whatever, 
nor does he trouble himself in the least about the doctrines of the 
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Pall and of moral responsibility. The Scriptural appeal to mau^s 
conscience, and Christ's teaching in regard to the neglect of salva- 
tion, have been supposed to mean that man is capable of knowing 
and loving God. The doctrine of the Westminster Confession is that 
God created man with a reasonable and immortal soul, after His 
own image, and having the law of God written in his heart, yet 
under a possibility of transgressing, because he was left in the free- 
dom of a will " subject unto change.^^ The doctrine of the new 
Professor is that man is a mineral or a well-organized animal (first 
one, then the other) ; that between the natural and the spiritual 
there is a gulf compared with which the distance between a stone and 
a plant is a hair’s-breadth. 

Has Mr. Drummond considered what kind of God he is asking 
men to worship? Is a crystal to be condcjniied for not bearing 
blossoms ? Then why should the natural man be condemned for not 
becoming spiritual ? We are told that to the carnal man God, in 
the most literal sense, is not. Then, when Christ lashed hjfpocrisy, 
lie condemned what was natural and carnal ; it was as though He 
condemned a viper for being a viper, a leaf-insect for simulating a 
dry loaf. But Christ spoke to men as sinners who knew themselves 
sinful, as lost sheep who knew they were lost and could turn at tlic 
soTind of the shepherd’s voice. The outer darkness and the gnawing 
worm arc 2^^^ish7ncnt, not a natm^al state ; they arc the punishment 
of those who knew better than they have done. 

Mr. Drummond very judiciously avoids defining sin and the moral 
constitution of man. If he had done so, he must have ended by 
throwing his quasi-scientific discovery into the fire; for that it is 
nothing better than quasi-science that we have here, a brief examina- 
tion will show. 

Accepting the conclusions of the latest biological science, mean- 
time — to what do they point us ? Have they a word to say as to the 
origin of life ? Nothing positive. It was not by spontaneous gene- 
ration — that is all biogenesis* asserts. Docs it tell us about life 
stooping down into the inanimate kingdom, and taking up matter 
into a new kingdom, and call that'the origin of life ? No. Biogenesis 
tells us that where we see life beginning now, alwa}% a germ or ovule 
of that form of life existed before. That is all. But how does our 
author apply this ? He says that in the spifltual region life originates 
by the Divine spirit 'Stooping down to the natural man (life stooping 
down to the dead matter), and taking up his nature into a higher 
region. He says that in regeneration the Spirit of God lifts the 
dead matter of the natural man into spiritual life,. Now this may 
be quite true — it may be thoroughly Scriptural — but it is not 
biogenesis ; on the contrary, it is creationism. Biogenesis tells us 
nothing about the origin of life in the far past. Mr. Drummond 
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compels it to reveal the origin of spiritual life now— and behold! we 
have what by presumption took place in the far' past, at -the beginning 
of all life, by a direct act of God — not at all what biogenesis tells us 
about life now. 

For, biogenesis and reproduction arc one. And Mr. Drummond^s 
theory, if it is worth anything at all, goes dead against reproduction. 
Can a spiritual man reproduce spiritual life in a natural man? 
Can he throw ofi' germs of spiritual life which will take root and 
grow in the soil of the natural man ? That would be biogenesis ; but 
of that there is not a glimpse in this theory. When regeneration 
takes place it is a direct adt of creation, equal to the conversion of 
a stone into a tree. Again, this may be all true. Wc are not saying 
whether it is or not. But it is not biogenesis. It is something 
quite different. If it be true it is certainly a miracle — and a miracle 
is no law of Nature. Conversion, or regeneration, and biogenesis, as 
Mr. Drummond interprets it, are not in any sense convertible terms. 

So mublt for biogenesis. The other laws — and the only laws — of 
which Mr. Drummond treats are Degeneration, Growth, Death, 
Mortification, Conformity to Type, together with Environment, Para- 
sitism, Classification. As time may serve, let us hear what he has to 
sav about these. 

Degeneration, he tells us, is reversion to type, and this, applied to 
man, means that being dead already he is always becoming deader. 

Without the smallest eflbrt, in the most natural way in the world 
.... the gravitation of sin sinks man further and further from 
God, and lands him (he was never anything but .dead) " in the hell 
of a neglected lifc.^^ 

Again, this 'may be true — if one could make sense of it; but 
what is the proof? 

A flock of tame pigeons, with their varieties of form and marking, 
if turned loose in an uninhabited island, will revert to the original 
rock-dove type — that is, theit descendants will. A garden planted 
with strawberries and roses will, if neglected, run to waste. The 
strawberry will revert to the size of the wild fruit, the rose to the 
type of the wild rose. By what scientific right is this process called, 
as Professor DrufUmond calls it, degeneration ? Pantails, pouters, 
and other forms of pigeons produced by breeding are, scientifically 
speaking, monsters^ Thcf original dove is Nature^s type, the type 
suited to climate and other conditions of environment — therefore, to 
science, the best type. Professor Drummond, talking as a '' fancier 
might, declares that the changes are “ invariably to something worse 
. — deterioration comes in and changes the plant to a worse plant, 
the bird to an uglier bird.^^ This is very complimentary to the 
Divine Artist ; but what poet ever thought of the exquisite wild rose- 
spray, tossed against a June sky, as ugly ” — a, low deteriorated 
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form ? Where is the botanist who does not class double flowers as 
monstrous forms ? Nevertheless, our scientist assures us that here 
is deterioration, and then, as a theologian, he. applies the law. The 
same thing exactly would happen in the case of you or me,^^ he 
says. If a man neglect his body he will deteriorate into a bestial 
savage ; if his mind, it will degenerate into imbecility and madness ; if 
his conscience, it will run off into lawlessness and vice ; if his soul, it 
must inevitably drop off into ruin and decay What ? Do wc 
here see the law of reversion to type at work ? , Do imbecility and 
madness mark the true type of man — man made in the image of 
God, to subdue the earth, man who can • 

‘ ‘ suffer countless ills 
And battle for the true and just ? ” 

Even so ; the normal type of this greatest work of God is the poor 
Bastille prisoner, white-faced, trembling, idiotic. And yet, all the 
time, this imbecile is a mineral, Avas never organic at all ! 

There are three possibilities of life — balance, evolution^ Regenera- 
tion. In face of the fact that evolution is unquestionably the law of 
races, we are assured that degeneration is in each individual supreme ; 
instead of aspiring to conversion to a higher type, man submits, by a 
law of his nature, to reversion to a lower. But, if so, how came 
man into a position from which degeneration is possible ? Having 
this law at work in him, how can he have risen ? Yet, somehow, 
he has risen, and can now revert. Nay, he is lost from the very 
first, and yet can revert ! The race is kept in existence, it con- 
tinues to subdue the forces of Nature, and to hope for good; but 
each individual is as dead as a stone, and subject to further 
death. The garden strawberry reverts to the wild type, the garden 
rose to the dog-rose, tlip fantail pigeon to the rock-dove — all worth- 
less — and so they find their hell ; man, by the same law, is dragged 
into corruption, away from a God his carnal mind cannot know, 
and a righteousness of which, though his laws establish and his 
heart desires it, he is utterly incapable — as incapable as a flint. 
In science, this hell of the dog-rose and the rock-dove is simply a 
serviceable, type, best adapted to natural conditions. Is this analo- 
gous to the hell of a lost life ? Is this " filling ijp with its full 'con- 
sequ^ce the darkest threat of Revelation or, again, how can man 
help degenerating? Is he to make hin^self unnatural in order to 
live ? 

But all this is rigorous science and lucid argument compared 
with what follows. Mr. Drummond is weak on the subject of 
Evolution, but he is strong on Death. Death is his pet law. He 
sees deatli everywhere. We are all utterly mistaken in supposing 
that we are alive, that the universe teems witli life, that the sun and 
the atmosphere are ministers of life. On the contrary, ^^the forces 
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we associate with life are in reality ministers of death ; " the world 
which wc imagine to be full of life is in reality Yuli of death ; one 
cannot say it is natural for a plant to live, its natural tendency is to 
die/^ Instead of overcoming Nature, it is overcome/' And this 
law, true of the plant and animal world, is valid also for man " 
(p. lOS). True and valid ! But then, how does there come to be 
life at all ? If it is natural *' to be dead, then all the rich variety 
of energy is disease. Air is not life, but corruption," we are told ; 
sunlight and heat arc* of course equally ministers of death ; and yet, 
year by year, " the pastures are clothed with flocks, the valleys also 
are covered over with com/' the gi*eat trees are full of sap, and man 
of victorious energy. All this, then, is unnatural^ because the true 
nature " of every existence is Death. 

But so biogenesis, too, is unnatural, and then what becomes of the 
argument? Was ever such a horrible echo of Shelley's despairing 
lament : — 

* • ** Deatli is here ami death is there, 

Death is busy everywhere, 

All around, above, beneath, 

Within is death and we are death. 

There follows a chapter on Growth which need not detain us. 
Like the rest, it bristles with the most aggravating inconsistencies, 
but the intention is to teach that only the spiritual man can grow ; 
the natural man being a dead crystal," or, if he tries to be moral, 
a wax flower.^' The great laws of growth — assimilation, waste, 
reproduction, are just mentioned and passed by. Even the growth 
of the spiritual man is an automatic process." * Now we come to 
definitions of Life and Death, and their application in the spiritual 
domain, and again, as when degeneration was spoken of. We actually 
find the word soul coming in perpetually. The natural man who is 
dead from the very first " has a soul,” and can neglect salva- 
tion," and if he does will incur the heavy sentence of violated 
law." Spiritual life; we are told, is the sum total of the forces which 
resist sin. The souFs atmosphere is the daily trial, circumstance, and 
temptation of the world. It is spiritual power which alone gives 
the soul ability to utilize temptation and trial, and withodt it they 
destroy the soul. Kow shall we escape if we refuse to exercise these 
functions — in other words, if we neglect the salvation of the soUl ? 

\^hy I the writer has told us that the natural man has no soul ; that 
he is an animal, a crystal \ that he is farther from the spiritual than a 
stone from a plant, and cannot break through to it. And he has told 
us that the law of man's nature is degeneration, that he is impelled 
downward with irresistible force.” But all the time, it seems, it is 
a soul of which these things arc said. " The very atmosphere of the 
soul’s life is fitted to corrupt.” This frightful affirmation is the most 
monstrofus of all his attempts to explain ” in terms of science the 
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' state of mfeu and the vast problems of Providence and Redemption. 
But further on we come to a description of the natural man as a 
soul with a vast capacity for God/^ as having a religious faculty, 
the most splendid and sacred talent we possess/^ as endowed with 
‘^spiritual senses'^ and experiencing ‘^spiritual hunger.^^ *^The 
chamber is not only ready to receive the new life, but the guest is 
expected and till he comes is missed.^^ Till then the soul longs and 
yearns, wastes and pines, waving its tentacles piteously in the empty 
air, feeling after (jod if so be that it may find Hnm (p. 300). God 
is the native air of the soul.^^ Is this dead matter? And if it is, 
what sort of an indictment have we against the Creator who has 
made us thus, and yet does not lift us up by a life-force more potent 
than our death ? — who sees us withering and docs not 

“ Stoop to gather our life’s rose 
And smile away our mortal to iJivine? ’’ 

This question recurs again and again as we read. In fact, although 
he never seems to perceive it, our writer applies the term *death in- 
discriminately to inertness, imperfection, numbness, unconsciousness, 
and disease. For example, in one place his natural man is a person 
who has been poisoned and only need neglect the antidote to die.” 
This is not death, but disease — an un-natiiral state. When the 
limbs of a poisoned man are convulsed, and all hjs functions arc 
deranged, is he reverting to type? This simile of poisoning is either 
true or false. If true, all the argument that the natural life of 
man is reverting to type is false ; if the simile be false, then 
there is no hereditary sin in us, opposing the divine law, there can 
be no moral responsibility attaching to man any more than to a bit 
of clay, a toadstool, or a rotten tree. If, again, man is poisoned, 
he is not yet dead, and if for this state of disease there is a remedy 
which he does not use, he is himself responsible for his condition, 
and is choosing to let death have him. If, on the other hand, the 
natural man is quite inorganic, having no correspondences with the 
spiritual, lying away from thd spiritual on the other side of a gulf 
which only a direct act of creationism can bridge — if this be so, 
bow can he so much as dream that there is a spiritual world ? 
How can he, any more than his fellow-clods of the valley, yearn for 
a higher life ; be in the darkness of a felt deprivation and wave 

piteous tentacles towards God? A clo^ or stone waving piteous 
tentacles is a sheer absurdity, which represents well enough the 
numerous absurdities of this wonderful new religion, based upon 
scieftce. 

In the chapter on Classification the question ''What is the essential 
difference between the Christian and the Not-a-Christian ? is an- 
swered by a restatement of " the fundamental scientific distinction^* 
between organic and inorganic.* And now we find that this dead 
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natural man, who is so rapidly "reverting^^ to corruption, may yet be^ ’ 
like a sapphire or a diamond, exquisitely beautiful and perfect in kind. 
"Moral beauty is the preduct of the natural man, spiritual beauty of 
the spiritual man, and these two, according to the law of biogenesis, 
are separated by the deepest line'* (spoken of elsewhere as fathom- 
less chasm") "known to science. This law is at once the foundation 

of Biology and of Spiritual Religion" (p. t380) ",That which 

is mineral is mineral, that which is flesh is flesh, that which is 
spirit is spirit . . . It is certain that the Pounder of Christianity 

intended this Suppose it be granted for a moment that the 

character of a Not-a-Christian is as beautiful as that of the Christian. 
This is simply to say that the crystal is as beautiful as the organism 
.... but no matter how great the development of beauty, that 

which is flesh is withal flesh Man is a moral animal, and can 

and ought to arrive at great beauty of character. But this is simply 
to obey the law of his flesh. To be good and true, pure and bene- 
volent in itie moral sphere, arc high and so far legitimate objects of life. 
But what he is not entitled to do is to call himself a Christian .... 
his moral nature cannot generate life" (p. 38t3). 

This is the doctrine of Splendid Sins with a vengeance, and one 
imagines that in such a form it will scarcely be acceptable even to the 
hardest of the Hard Church — for where is the use of Christianity if 
it only consists in the labelling of specimens which, without the 
labeh could never be distinguished from each other? 

The author perceives this difficulty, and faces it as well as he can, 
without giving up his theory. " In dealing with- a man of fine moral 
character we are dealing with the highest achievement of the inor- 
ganic kingdom ; the spiritual man is the lowest form of life in the 

spiritual world ; the spiritual man is a mere unformed embryo 

To a* cursory glance these rudimentary spirituartorms may not seem 
to exhibit the phenomena of life, but let the appropriate scientific 
tests be applied. . * . . At this point we hand over the problem to 
Physiology" (p. 388). By all means hand over the problem. Be 
content for the rest to hint that scientific tests may be applied, and 
that certain results ought to follow. “ The characteristics of life, 
according to physiology, are assimilation, waste, reproduction, and 

spontaneous action These tests might fairly be applied 

to the spiritual man." Very well, why not apply them? This 
vaunted science loots strangely like empiricism, a mere sticking on 
of labels. If the gum sticks the specimen is classified. This one 
. is living," that one " dead." 

Another of the liberties taken by Professor Drummond is the use 
he makes of that majestic word, the Kingdom of God. In his specu- 
Icitious it stands opposed to the inorgaiyc, the animal kingdom ; but the 
ttue opposition's to the kingdom of darkness, of Satan, of human self- 
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will. These have their contrast because they are in one sphere — ^the 
sphere of morals. InorganiCy animaly are not terms of this sphere at all. 
The Kingdom of God against sand, clay, and quartz I The result of 
this juggling with scientific terms is seen when we come to the ques- 
tion; How may the new life deliver itself from the still persistent past? 
Strangely enough, the spiritual man is still inorganic, he still sins : how 
is he to cease doing so? Well, the easiest way, we are told, would be 
to die, if he could, as that would arrest all correspondence with the 
lower environment. Unfortunately, this way of escape is not at once 
permitted. The spiritual man is not so soon as he is created taken 
up to heaven he must stay here, and is morally bound to accept 
the situation/' His business, henceforth, is to die morally " as fast 
as he can — whatever that means. A wonderful apotheosis! 

Having thus made a complete separation between human history 
and divine redemption ; having declared that ‘‘ organic evolution^ 
notwithstanding the vasincss of its achievements, is simply a stu- 
pendous cul de sacy^ and that " Nature's most finished profidet, Man, 
is, to the Third Kingdom, not even a shapeless embryo, " the Professor 
gives us the conclusion of his scientific gospel : The outstanding 
characteristic of the new society is its selectness. ^ Many are 
called,' says Christ, ^ but few chosen,' And when one recalls the 
conditions of membership " (what are they?) and observes the lives 
and aspirations of average men, the force of the verdict becomes 
ap])arcnt. The analogies of Nature upon this point, from the waste 
of seed, of pollen, of human lives, are too familiar to be quoted. 
A comprehensive view of the whole field of Nature discloses the fact 
that the circle of the chosen slowly contracts as we rise in the scale 

of being Quantity decreases as quality increases " (p. 412). 

These italics are the author’s own ; and he proceeds ; If there is 

one thing more significant for religion than another, it is the majestic 

spectacle of the rise of kingdoms towards scarcer yet nobler forms, 
and simpler yet diviner ends." 

The simple divine end being the arbitrary culture of a few perfect 
white lilies upon a vast Serbonian bog of death, — the butchering of 
worlds to make eternal holiday for a few favoured aristocrats, whose 
good fortune comes without any condition whatev(?r in pure inexpli- 
cable caprice from the hand of almighty Caesar. It is to be presumed 
that He desires a few favourites to ^hoM with Him the cosmic 
gladiatorial show ; but still it seems a good deal of trouble for very 
little result. It would surely have been a vast deal gheaper and 
easier to have created as many peers as the court circle would comfort- 
ably accommodate, without all this unutterable groaning waste. True, 
the show would then have been wanting, and the aristocracy, with 
nothing in all eternity to do bi^t admire theii own white-liliness of 
perfect pure ^^spirituality/' might have found immortality flat after a 
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'while. The areoa is necessary, then ; the pit of waste, the struggles, the 
groans, the death, the black caves underneath, Vhere the corpses rot, 
the constant rush into View of lithe agile creatures, shining, clash- 
ing, dying, and swept out of sight again — it is all necessary to 
enhance the dainty complacent security of those who have by mere 
caprice been eliminated” from the doomed mass, and placed on high, 
automatically saved. 

To those who cannot feel sure of their own elevation and safety, 
or who have an infirmity of compassion for the wasted multitudes, 
this ‘^Heign of Law in the Spiritual Sphere looks as cruel as 
capricious. We are by no means overcome with thankfulness that 
Nature is so like Revelation and Revelation so like Nature.” On 
the contrary, as we believe in God and reverence truth, as we 
trust to the working of those majestic laws which make no favourites 
and leave no waste, as we have faith in the Evolution of Providence 
and Redemption, we shall take leave to call Professor Drummond^s 
theory neither science nor theology, but a bastard Calvinism, of which 
Scotland ought to be ashamed, and the sturdiest Arminian may well 
say '^the old is better/^ Certainly the Calvinism of John Calvin 
is a vast deal better. For where is Christ in this religion ? 

One word more. In his preface Professor Drummond says : — 
When I began to follow out these lines I was prepared, at least for 
the time, to be loyal to the method throughout.” At least for the 
time ! Is this the temper cither of Religion or Science ? Mr. 
Drummond^s motives are admirable^ His ability is great. When 
he takes some new line of investigation and follows it resolutely, at 
once zealous for truth and inspired by a Christ-like love of men, wc 
shall hope for discoveries which, whether or not they please those 
who now hail him as a prophet, will satisfy better both the scientist 
und the theologian. 


Robert A. Watson. 
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I T is generally admitted that manners and customs change more 
* slowly in a mountainous than in an open country ; and northern 
India is no exception to the rule. Moreover, in the wide plains of 
the Punjab the hordes of Mahomedan iconoclasts, which have again 
and again swept over them, have left little trace %f the ancient idols. 
A great portion of the population, too, has been converted, more or 
less forcibly, to Islam. 

The Himalayan districts, on the other hand, owing to the difficult 
nature of the country, as well, perhaps, as to its comparative poverty, 
have escaped to a great extent the fire and sword of the invader. 
And the people have been left to follow their ancient customs, and 
to retain their ancient faiths. 

Here, then, may be found traces of religions and rites which have 
descended from very early ages. Some of these seem to have 
altogether disappeared from the more accessible parts of India, while 
others^ which here still remain outside the Brahmanic pale, have else- 
where become merged in orthodox Hinduism. The people who 
observe these unorthodox rites, although they are in many cases the 
descendants of aboriginal tribes, all consider Aemselves Hindus. 
And they are gradually adopting — many have already adopted — Hindu 
customs, including that of caste. Speakidg of the objects of their 
worship, they Invariably call them Hindu gods/^ although many of 
them have not as yet any place in the Hindu Pantheon. 

Many causes tend to the extinction of these ancient faiths, but 
their most fomidable enemy is Brahmanism. 

The Bajahs Imve long been under Brahmanic influence; ortho- 
doxy being necessary for intermarriage with other royal houses. 
At the capital of every small State are temples, the worship of 
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which is conducted by Brahmans imported from Hindustan, or by 
their descendants. Few of these temples are very ancient, and the 
story told of them by the people is almost everywhere the same — viz., 
that Rajah so-and-so built the temples and sent for Brahmans from 
Benares. 

For a long time, although Brahmanical Hinduism was the religion 
of the Court, the old Deotas (gods) were worshipped by the people, 
who rarely visited the orthodox temples. The latter were supported 
by the Rajah from State revenues, often to the neglect of roads and 
useful works. Now, however, as civilization extends and wealth in- 
creases, Brahmanism bcconies more and more fashionable. The rich 
trader and successful native official become strong supporters of the 
orthodox faith. They display at once their wealth and their piety by 
erecting and endowing new Brahmanical temples. And, under the 
guidance and protection of the Brahmans, they look down upon the 
old and barbarous gods whom they revered before they left their 
native villages. Again, owing to a strong police and the extension 
of railways, travelling has become safe and easy. Hence, pilgrimages 
to the holy places of orthodox Hinduism have become possible to 
numbers who would otherwise have been content with an occasional 
visit to the Deotas in their immediate neighbourhood. Indqed, many 
of the principal teilples have travelling agents, who personally con- 
duct crowds of pilgrims from distant places. 

All this tends strongly to the spread of Brahmanism, and is 
powerfully assisted by the ^missionary influence of the wandering 
ascetics. Brahmans, too, in search of a livelihood sometimes under- 
take to conduct the worship of the outcast Deotas ; and in time 
succeed in persuading the villagers that they are identical with some 
of the orthodox divinities. 

.The most popular of the Brahmanical deities in northern India at 
the present day are Shib, or Siva, and his consort Devi, or Kali. 
There is therefore a constant tendency for male Deotas to become 
identified with the former, and for female divinities to assume the 
name of the latter. 

An instance of tins supplanting of the Deotas by the Brahmanical 
gods is to be seeh< at a temple ^ in the Kangra district. This was 
originally a serpent Deota/ and was known as Baghsu !Nag ; but the 
temple has now, imder Bihhmanical auspices, become sacred to Siva, 
and has changed its name to Baghsu-nath. The old stOUd' figure of 
the snake stilL remains under a tree close by; but Siva, as the Linga, 
oedupies the temple and receives all the attention of the officiating 
priest. ‘ 

Nag would probably hove disappeared, • bad it iiQat 'been:^ that 
the eount;i^ people still bring offerings for' it. The Brahman 
tbld me, with ^ a knowing look, that it was believed thi^, if the 
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Nag did not receive his dues, the calves would die and the cows 
dry up. * , 

Oa more than one occasion, I have heard wandering religious 
devotees assure the people of a village that their Deota was identical 
with Siva or some other orthodox divinity. The rustics are often 
flattered to find their god is so famous, and are persuaded without 
much difficulty to adopt the new title. At the temple of the Jibi 
Deota, however, an image of Siva, which some one had presented, 
was placed outside, and was said to be an attci^dant (naukar) of the 
Deota. 

Before going further, I may mention some peculiarities which, 
though they vary somewhat in dificrent localities, are common to 
nearly all the Deotas of the Hills.^^ The first ot‘ these is, that the 
priests arc very seldom orthodox Brahmans. They often call them- 
selves “ Brahmans of this country But they are people * of 
the tribe or district, and do not belong to any of the recognized 
Brahmanical families. They know little or nothing of the Brahma- 
nical scriptures, or ceremonies ; are held in little estimation beyond 
their own neighbourhood or tribe ; and, in many places, intermarry 
with other castes. They are of course not acknowledged by the 
orthodox Brahmans. These men are probably descendants of the 
priests of the aboriginal tribes, who have gradually assumed Brahma- 
nical rank. In other cases the priests are of various castes and 
tribes, and do not pretend to be Brahmans. 

The temple of each Deota, whether a Brahman is attached to it or 
not, has a priest or seer, who is called the chela. This office, which 
has some resemblance to that of the Hebrew prophets, is sometimes 
hereditary, and sometimes elective. The chela is sometimes one of the 
so-called Brahmans of the country, but never an orthodox Brahman. 

There may be no Brahman, orthodox or local, but no Deota is 
without a chela. Where there is a Brahman priest, the chela appears 
to be a coadjutor and not a subordinate. Iji fact, he seems to 
represent the ancient priesf. The chela generally belongs to one 
of the higher castes ; but he not unfrequeiitly belongs to one of the 
low castes, or to one of the outcast aboriginal tribes ; and this, 
oven when acting as coadjutor to an orthodox • Brahman. In any 
case, howev^, the chela is the mouthpiece and inspired representa- 
tive, of iJie Peota. ♦ • 

At the great temple of Siva at Burmaor, although the priests are 
now orthodox Brahmans, the chela belongs to the outcast Koli tribe. 
The KolisMBre the. aborigines of that part of the country ; and to 
them, no doubV the original temple belonged. 

Oocasionally, as in this instance, a chela is to be found attached 
to an orthodios^ Brahmanical temple, but only where it has supplanted 
Cjpe of the old Deotas. ^ 
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The existence of a chela, in the sense in which the term is 
used in these hills, is quite opposed to the'' Brahmanical system. 
According to the orthodox doctrine^ the public worship of the gods 
can be conducted by none but Brahmans. In the worship of these 
outcast Deotas, on the contrary, the presence of a Brahman is not 
required ; but that of the chela is essential. The latter becomes 
inspired or possessed by the Deota;.and a sacrifice is incomplete and 
useless without him. 

At sacrifices the B^’ahmau repeats Sanskrit texts, if he knows any, 
and incenses the chela while in the state of sacred frenzy. But it 
is the chela who gasps out the commands of*the Deota, as he shivers 
and writhes under the divine afflatus, and the vigorous application of 
the soongul or iron scourge. 

Whether the chela's frenzy is always genuine or not may be 
doubtful, but there ean 'oc no doubt as to the earnestness of the 
worshippers. I have seen a fine athletic young man use the soongul 
so energetioally, to his own back and shoulders, that the blood ran 
down in streams and the punislimciil was most severe. 

This scourge is a formidable instrument. It is somewhat like the 
old cat-o'- nine-tails in shape, but has only five tails, and is made 
entirely of iron. Each tail is formed of three links, and is termi- 
nated by a sharp lancet-shaped blade. The weight of a soongul varies 
from two to ten pounds. 

A few years ago I was invited by one of the head men of the 
Guddi tribe, in the Ravi valley, to a great sacrifice, which was to be 
offered to the snake god, Kailung Nag. The object of the sacrifice 
was to ensure fine weather for the sowing. 

I arrived at the temple early, as I wished to see the preliminary 
arrangements, and was much amused at the rather niggardly way in 
which, the assembled villagers subscribed the necessary sum for the 
purchase of the victim. After some time an old woman stood up, 
and made a vigorous speech, asking the men how they could expect 
any favour from the Deota when they* contributed so grudgingly. 
This soon produced the , requisite amount ; and a man was sent to 
buy a sheep. 

The men then i|,at round in a circle near the temple, and the 
women sat by themselves at a little distance. The musfe struck up, 
and some of the men and«boys began to dance, the chela amongst 
them. 

After a time the music became wilder and the dance .more 
energetic. The chela then produced the soongul and, stripping 
to. the waist, applied it to his own back and shoulders, amid 
ahonts from the spectators of " Kailung Maharaj ki jail" ("victory to 
the great king Kailung"). An orthodox Brahman, attached to the 
temple^ burned incense and repeated muntra6.r . At leDg^h> 
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ready, the head of the victim was struck off with an axe. The body 
was then lifted up by several men, and the chela, seizing upon it like 
a tiger, drank the blood as it spouted from the neck. When all the 
blood had been sucked from the carcass, it was thrown down upon 
the ground amid yells and shouts of ^^Kailung Maharaj ki jai 
The dancing was then renewed and became more violent until, after 
many contortions, the chela gasped out that the Deota accepted the 
sacrifice, and that the season would be favourable. This was received 
with renewed shouts, and the chela sank down upon the ground in a 
state of exhaustion. Water was poured over him, and he was 
vigorously fanned till he showed signs of revival. The assembly 
then began to disperse. 

The fierce excitement of the people, and the wild frenzy of the 
chela as he flogged himself with the soongul, and as like a beast of 
prey he sucked the blood of the victim, maUe up a scene not to be 
easily forgotten. 

The office of chela, the use of the soongul, and other rites, which 
no doubt originally belonged to the Deotas of the aboriginal tribes, 
have now extended to other divinities of later date. In fact, they 
are now universal in the Punjab Himalayah, except in connection 
with orthodox Brahmauical temples. Even Sidh or Budha and the 
demi-god Googah have their chelas^ as also has one shrine at least of 
the Mussulman saint. Lakh Data. 

To most of the temples of the hill Deotas musicians are attached. 
They arc generally hereditary servants of the temple, and receive a 
share of the offerings. 

A curious feature in the worship of some of those Deotas is the 
erection near the temple of a tall mast, usually a pine-tree stripped 
of its branches. Upon the summit of this ^^thamba'^ the Deota is 
supposed to rest when sacrifices arc offered to him, or festivals are 
held in his honour. Sometimes the worshippers dance round it. 
(Gan this have been the origin of our maypole ?) • 

A smaller pole is sometimes carried round from house to house by 
the chela and other officials of a Deota, when contributions are 
received from the persons visited. This pole is often ornamented by 
strips of coloured cloth being wound round it, and in some cases it 
is.snrjnpiouuted by a tuft of feathers. It is occasionally fanned with 
a chowry, or yak^s tail, thus showing its sacred character ; and it is 
called by the name of the Deota, as if the divinity were present. 

May not these resting-places for the Deotas represent the ‘‘ grove 
which is so often mentioned in the Bible in connection with idol- 
worship, and which Biblical ^scholars have found so difficult to 
identify ? ♦ 

At the fire temple of Jowala Mukhi is a tall mast covered with 
.plated of copper. Oh my asking the chief Brahman what it was, he 
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hesitated^ and then said it had no use. It was no doubt originally 
one of the masts which 1 have just described, and was connected 
with rites which have now become unorthodox. 

The stambhas, or stone pillars, found in connection with Jain^ 
Budhist, and Vaishnava temples, in several parts of India and in 
Nepal, had no doubt their origin in these wooden resting-places 
for the Deotas. At Vaishnava temples the pillars are usually sur- 
mounted by a figure of Garuda, the eagle upon which Vishnu is 
supposed to ride. 

These pillars seem to have been common to several of the ancient 
religions of the East. 

In the valleys near the plains the unorthodox Deotas occupy an 
inferior position, and are usually meanly lodged in roofless enclosures 
of rough stones, in small rudely built temples, or under trees. Here 
tlffe principal temples are sacred to the worship of the deities of 
modern Hinduism. In the more remote districts, however, the 
Deotas of the Hills^^ have few rivals, and their temples are often 
imposing. They are generally of timber, very massively built, and 
are often adorned with elaborate carving. In fact, the timber stage 
of Indian architecture, referred to by Pergusson, here still survives ; 
and the resemblance between these wooden temples and some of the 
sculptured stone edifices represented in his works is very striking. 
Whatever the name of the Deota, the plan of the temple is generally 
the same. An inner cell of wood, or more rarely of stone, contains 
the god — usually a rough stone or a rudely carved image. Over this 
cell, and extending a little beyond it at the back and sides, is a 
wooden roof, with overhanging eaves, supported by massive wooden 
pillars. This roof is prolonged in front so as to form a pillared hall, 
iu which the worshippers assemble, and in which sacrifices are oflered. 
Travellers are allowed to lodge in the hall, but women are not usually 
admitted. Sometimes a high pyramidal structure is raised over the 
cell, but in most cases the roof iB of the same height . through- 
out. The carving is sometimes very' elaborate, the serpent being 
almost invariably introduced. A fringe of carved wooden tassels 
round the caves, so arranged as to wave in the wind, is a oommon 
decoration. r 

The Deota worshipped in some of these temples is Shib, and in 
others Devi ; and it is setaetimes doubtful whether these are the 
original deities for whom the temples were erected. Doubtless, haw- 
ever, these were the deities of some of the aboriginal tribe8> aud they 
are perhaps bere seen in their original form. They are worshipped 
with the same rites as the other Deotas. ^ 

; The Kylas peak, at the source of^ the Sutlej, and the peakfof 
Mvmb M&besb, at the head of the Ravi, are both considered ae the 
home of Siva, jind as such ' are visited by Crowds of pilgrinos from 
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India and the countries beyond the Himalayah. Other mountain 
Speaks, too, are believed to be the abode of particular Deotas. 

All the Deotas of the Hills have their melas or festivals. The 
people flock to these from great distances to do honour to the god, 
to meet their friends, and to do a little business in buying or selling. 
Swinging-boats, merry-go-rounds, or other amusements are provided, 
as at an English fair. 

The women, who are the great supporters of the melas, are allowed 
much more liberty on these occasions than at any other time. 
Dressed in their best, and decked with the family jewels, they make 
up parties, and travel under the escort “of one or two male friends. 
They relieve the tedium of the journey by singing in chorus. The 
songs are sometimes in honour of the Deota, and sometimes not. 
And the ladies, to make up for their good behaviour during the rest 
of the year, are often quite ready to exchange a little badinage with 
the passers-by, especially if the male escort docs not happen to be 
near. • • 

Besides these melas, pilgrimages of a private nature are often per- 
formed in fulfilment of vows made during sickness or trouble, or by 
married women without families. When, in such cases, the pilgrim- 
age results successfully, the Deota soon becomes popular, and his 
fame spreads to distant places. It matters little what the name or 
attributes of the Deota may be, if pilgrimages to his shrine are 
attended with success. Siva, Devi, the Nag, Sidb, Lakh Data, and 
others are each visited by women of all ranks, castes, and degrees of 
orthodoxy. 

In these cases the journey is generally made by night ; and, 
apparently to prevent any evasion, a mark is made at every few yards 
upon a stone or some object near the road. These marks are made 
with a mixture of rice-flour and water, and arc called likhnoo 
(writing). Each Deota has his appropriate mark; thus, Shib has a 
circle with a line drawn through it ; Devi, a ciipcle ; Sidh, a pair of 
foot-prints ; &c. 

Besides the ordinary sacrifices there are votive ofierings, as in the 
Catholic Church, in fulfilment of vows made during sickness or mis- 
fortune* To iSidh is usually presented a pair of •wooden sandals ; to 
the Nag, a small iron or wooden snake; to Shib, a trident; and to 
Devi, a sword or trident. Sometim^3s i man vows a new bullock- 
yoke, or hoe ; or a woman vows a spinning-wheel ; and these, or 
small models of them, are deposited in the temple. 

Of nil the unorthodox Deotas, the one known as Deo (god) most 
nearly appxtoaches to oUr idea of the Deity. His altars are on the 
saountsin-tops or in solitary places. They are simple square plat- 
forms of tmwronght stones, without any temple or enclosure. No 
image is placed upon them, but sometimes a rough stone is set up. 
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The^ platform is sometimes almost covered with votive offerings of 
flowers, grain, or models of farm or other implfements. 

The attributes of the Deo are far more sublime than those of the 
other Deotas. The latter are often malevolent beings, to be dreaded, 
and to be appeased by bloody rites. But the Deo is beneficent. The 
people say, he has no form, is never seen, but is everywhere, and 
sees everything even at night.’^ And" he only punishes men when 
they do wrong, or do not fulfil their vows. 

Sacrifices of goats* are made to the Deo, but more frequently the 
offerings are of the fruits of the earth. 

The altars of the Deo are' not to be met with every where, but they 
are numerous in some districts. 1 have never scei; a newly built 
one. 

In the Himalayan villages arc numbers of Deotas, many of them 
doubtless the deities of broken aboriginal tribes. These are known 
usually by the name of the village to which they belong ; but each 
has also a' distinct name, as Thaii,^^ Changnoo,^^ Khoroo,^^ &e. 

Sometimes several villages have the same Dcota. When this is 
the ease, the image of the god, with his chela, musicians, and other 
officials, visits the different villages in turn, and then high festival is 
held. On these occasions the Deota travels in a small litter, some- 
what like the representations of the ark of the Hebrews, which is 
carried on men^s shoulders ; and on approaching a village the musi- 
cians strike up, and some of the people dance before it. 

Dancing is a very important rite in some districts, but less so in 
others. In Kulu a former Rajah, under Brahmanical inHuence, in- 
troduced an image of Rughonath from Benares, and, to ensure the 
supremacy of the new god, he ordered that all the Deotas in the 
State sliould assemble once a year at the capital to dance before the 
idol. This order is still obeyed by some two hundred gods. 

The most popular of all the Deotas is the Nag or Serpent, 
Throughout the hill country the wooden or stone representation* of 
the Nag may be found in every village. 

Although probably introduced by some of the ScytKlc invaders, 
the worship of the serpent is not now confined to any particular 
tribe or caste. It w perhaps to be met with more especially amongst 
shepherds and herdsmen, but is not by any means confined to them. 
If ill befalls the cattle, or Aiin fails for the crops, the Nag is always 
propitiated. He is especially the guardian of cattle and of water- 
springs. 

According to the legend, the valleys of Kasbmere and Nepal were 
both at some remote period lakes or marshes, the abode o£Nags« 

The first milk of a cow is usually presented to the Nag ; and goats 
or sheep are sacrificed to him, as to the other Deotas^ 

So;for as I am aware, the only place in the Himalayah wh^ the 
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living snake is worshipped is at the foot of the Botung Pass. Here 
a number of small harmless snakes live amongst the rocks^ and are 
worshipped as the Nag Deota/^ or Nag Kire.'^ These snakes are 
venerated both by the KuUi people, who consider themselves Hindus, 
and the people of Lahoul, wlio are Budhists. There is no temple, 
but the offerings, which consist of milk, flour, and ghee, are deposited 
upon a slab of slate under an overhanging rock. 

Although the Nag Deota is held in great reverence, I have seen 
a Kulu man kill a snake of the same species, at a distance from the 
sacred spot. On my asking him how he could kill one of the gods, 
he said it was not a Deota, the Dcota only lived at the " Nag rewar^^ 
(serpent’s cave). 

Indra, who appears to be the only survivor in these hills of the 
older Vedic gods, is worshipped in several places, but especially where 
the descendants of the Ranas remain. ^These Ranas were petty 
chiefs, who are said to have held the country before the Rajahs. 
They must therefore have been very early invaders. • They rank 
now as Rajputs, hut do not belong to any of the regular Rajput 
clans. 

It is difficult to recognize the Indra of the Hindu Pantheon in 
the DeC^ta of the mountains. Indeed, the latter, though retaining 
many of the characteristics of the Vedic god, is in these days quite 
as unorthodox as the other Deotas of the Hills.’’ No orthodox 
Brahmans arc attached to his temples. The priests are the so-called 
'Brahmans of the country, and the chelas of various castes. The 
rites are similar to those I have already described. 

At the summit of the Indra or Aiidra’ Pass, 14,000 feet above the 
sea, a snow-covcred pinnacle of rock represents Indra’s temple. 
This is provided with a soongul for the convenience of worshippers ; 
but there is no resident priest, and no image of the Djeota. 

At a somewhat lower elevation is Indra’s lake, a small mountain 
tarn, reputed to be unfathomable. 

In the valleys on either side the pass are several temples of Indra, 

Tvho is here curiously enough associated with the serpent, and called 

Indroo Nag. In most of the temples, Indra is represented as a man 
in a short ^uuic, with bare head ; and soraetiinos holding a bow and 
arrow, sometimes a club in one hand and a water-jar in the other. 
At Kote, in Chumba, the Deota is rcpi€%ented as grasping a serpent 
by the nepk with one hand, and holding a club in the other, a serpent 
standing erect on either side. The priest knew nothing of the 
YedltS, ol* of the Brahmanical fables relating^ to Indra, and could 
jxot explaiti; the connection ^between Indra and the Nag. 

, Budhiam must have flourished at some time throughout the Sub- 
Himalayah, as is shown by the many traces of it still remaining. 

Themame of Budha is now almost unknown; but, as Sidh (the 
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holy one) or Sidh Deota, he is still worshipped. The term Sidh is 
very closely connected with the later phases of 'northern Budhism. 

In the ancient fort of Kangra are many Budhist remains ; and a 
large stone image of Budha in the principal temple is still an object 
of veneration. The Sidh Deota of Sidh Kot is also very ancient, 
and is visited by crowds of worshippers. 

Small altars and slabs of stone, upon which arc sculptured the 
footprints of Budha, known as Sidh pfit, abound in the Kangra 
district. They may often be seen decked with flowers. 

The sacred lake of Rawalair, with its floating islands, is a celebrated 
place of Budhist pilgrimage. • This lake is between Kangra and Simla, 
and is called by the Thibetans Cho Pudma. It is visited every year by 
many hundred pilgrims from the Budhist countries beyond the 
Ilimalayah, as well as by crowds of Hindus. There is a Budhist 
temple, on the shores of tlie lake, with an officiating lama. There is 
also a modern Hindu temple dedicated to Siva, and another to 
Vishnu. • • 

The temple of Jowala Mukhi, where the sacred fire, fed by a 
naphtha spring, has been burning since prehistorie times, is also a 
place of Budhist pilgrimage. 

Three years ago I was surprised to find a new image of^ Budha 
set up under a tree, close to a large orthodox temple of Siva, at 
Byjnath in the Kangra district. I found that it had been placed 
there by the Brahman priest of the temple ; Sidh having appeared 
to him in a dream, and told him to set up his image at that spot. 

I have since seen a new image of Budha at another Sivaite temple 
in the same district. The priest (an orthodox Brahman) called it 
Sidh Deota, and said many people came to worship it. 

The Bodhisatwa Manjusri has several temples in the Punjab 
Himalayah, He also is called Sidh Deota, and is confused with 
Budha, 

The priests of Sidh Deota are usually Brahmans of the country, 
but sometimes they are of other castes. Chelas are attached to 
aome of the shrines. 

In some places an umbrella, ornamented with heads and othei^ 
decorations, is carried round from house to house by th<^ chela and 
others. This is supposed to represent the Sidh, for whom con- 
tributions are solicited. • 

Several mortals, whose history is scarcely yet forgotten, are 
worshipped with the same rites and upon much the same footing as 
the Deotas, 

The Pandu. brothers, the heroes of the Mahabharat, have several 
shrines in the Punjab Himalayah, but the number does not seietn to 
inoretM. 

Yasishta Huub the Vedie llishi. Las an ancient temple at the 
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hot spripgs in the Kubi valley, which take their name from him, 
and near which he is said to have lived. The Rishi is represented 
as a black man dressed in a waist-cloth, and holding a water-jar in 
his hand. He has no other temple that I am aware of. 

In the worship of Gogah and Lakh Data, which in each case 
originated in the plains, there are signs of a new unorthodox 
religious developtnent. 

These demigods, of comparatively modern origin, may already be 
said to rank amongst the Dcotas of the hills. « 

Gogah was a chief of the Chohan tribe of Rajputs, who was 
killed while fighting against the first Mtdiomedan invaders.* He is 
represented as a horseman, armed with a spear, and attended by his 
wife and brother. A chela is attached to each shrine, and the 
worship is conducted with same rites as that of the Dcotas. 

Gogah is much venerated in northern *India. In the hills he 
appears to have fully attained to divine honours; and even shares 
the same temple with Devi and the Nag. 

So tolerant are these Deotas, or their worshippers, that for two or 
three divinities with different attributes to occupy the same temple, 
and to share the same altar ' and the same priest, is not at all 
unfrequent. 

Lakh Data, who is known also as the Peer or Sukki Surwar, is a 
Mussulman saint who is reverenced equally by Hindus and Ma- 
homedans. In fact, by the former he is now worshipped as a Deota, 
^and sacrifices are offered to him. The custodian of one of the slmnes 
of Lakh Data in the Kangra district is a Hindu of the cultivator 
caste, and is called the chela, as in the case of the temples of the 
^ Deotas. , As a rule, there is no idol in the shrines of Lakh Data, 
but merely three or four small lamps, which any one who wishes to 
propitiate the saint may supply with oil. In the shrine, however, to 
which I have just alluded there is a stone carving of Lakh Data, as 
a horseman, in a tall Persian cap, and armed with a spear. Lakh 
Data is a great patron of athletics, and especially of wrestling. He 
is propitiated by pilgrimages and sacrifices, as in the case of the 

Deotas, and also by wrestling matches. These may be held in any 

convenient place, certain dues being paid to tho custodians of the' 
shrine, and to the musicians attached to it. Hindus and Mahome- 
dans meet at the shrine of Lakh Data on* equal terms. And the 
animals sacrificed, although killed according to the Mahomedan for- 
mula, may be partaken of by Hindus without any loss of caste. The 
number of Lakh Data^s votaries seems to be increasing rapidly. 

Shuts, Joginis,,and other spirits, although not usually worshipped 
as Deotas, , are universally dreaded, and consequently treated with 
the utmost respect. 

Rhuts have no temples, but propitiatory ofierings are frequently 
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made to them in case of sickness or misfortune. The roost usual 
form of offering is to arrange in a basket small quantities of fruit, 
flowers, vegetables, meal, spices and condiments, ghee, a few coins, 
and sometimes a fowl or eggs. This basket is passed round the head 
of the sick person, and is then taken out after dark and left in the 
middle of the road leading Jto the house or village. It is hoped that, 
the anger of the Bhuts being appeased, the sickness will leave the 
patient. And it is believed that, if any one interferes with the basket, 
the sickness will seiz,e upon him. 

I have seen the same ceremony amongst the Malays of Perak, the 
offering being left to drift dowm the river. 

In case of epidemic sickness, cabalistic diagrams are sometimes 
drawn in the dust of the roads leading to a village, the different 
compartments being occupied by articles of food, &c. These arc 
intended as a protection from the evil spirits. 

Jogiiiis, who seem to correspond in some degree with our fairies, 
are not usually worshipped in temples ; but when they are so, they 
are represented as women and are sometimes attended by snakes. 

One very powerful Jogini, who has a temple on the borders of 
Kashmcrc, I was told, formerly used often to eat men before she 
would give rain.^^ She is known as the Mother of Serpents^^ 
(Ama Naga). The people assured me that men are never eaten 
now; but that, under British rule, goats arc always found sufficient. 

The “ Mother of Serpents is represented as a woman, dressed 
in the costume of the district, and supported by two snakes standing 
erect, their heads meeting over that of the Jogini. 

Joginis often reside on mountain passes, and travellers sometimes 
set up one or tw^o stones on end, or build a rough imitation of a 
temple, as an acknowledgment of the goodness of the Jogini in 
allowing them to get safely over. 

The spirits of departed relatives arc worshipped, not exactly as 
godS) but as protectors or guardian angels. They are also believed 
to have the power of punishing their friends, if they are forgotten or 
. neglected. 

In some localities lAie worship of the dead does not seem to be 
confined to the rclstives of the deceased, but to be shared in by the 
whole community* , JTbe people of a village once fbld me that they 
had lately had t^uble in consequence of some of their departed 
neighbours having been neglected. 

Around, and sometimes within, the temples of the Deotas are 
usually to be seen a number of stone slabs, like miniature grave* 
stones ; these are more or less rudely carved with the representations 
of men and women, and are the monuments of departed villager. A 
lamp or a little charcoal is burned before them, and food is placed 
near them on stated occasions. The figures upon these stones are 
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sometimes in pairs, representing stittis ; but, upon the older ones, 
and those in the mere remote localities, they are generally single. 
From this it would seem that widow-burning was not derived from 
the aboriginal tribes. 

New stones are not by any means numerous, so that it appears as if 
the custom of erecting these monuments, was gradually falling into 
disuse. 

As may be seen, many curious rites, and remnants of ancient 
superstitions, are to be met with in this debateable land on the 
borders of Hinduism. Some of these throw much light upon the 
growth of Hindu customs and Hindu mythology. 

As Brahmanism extends some of the unorthodox faiths will dis- 
appear before it, and others, will be absorbed. 

The Serpent has already found a place in the Hindu Pantheon. 
In due time Gogah may appear as another form of Siva; while 
Lakh Data may develop into an Avatar of Vishnu. 

• ■ 

Charles P. Oldham. 
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THE SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


A lthough the arguments for and against the extension of the 
suffrage to women householders have been bandied backwards 
and forwards with considerable urgency, and may be supposed to be 
worn rather threadbare, it has aj)peared to me that at this moment, 
when the motion is again to be brought before Parliament, it would 
be well to pass some of the chief objections once more in review, 
confronting them with such answers as may seem most conclusive. 

The space permitted me would not allow of anything like an 
exhaustive examination of this large (jnestion^ oven if at this point 
of its career it were called for. All I propose . is to gather up the 
scattered threads of the argument, and to commend it at an important 
crisis to the consideration of the thoughtful and candid of either sex, 
who have either given it no serious attention, or whose opinions are 
still undecided. 

Of the objections to the measure, I take it that the following arc 
the chief : — 

First, that the admission of womch to Parliamentary suffrage 
would be tantamount to a social revolution. 

Secondly, that women always have been, and still continue to^ be, 
adequately represented by men. 

Thirdly, that could it be proved that women would benefit by 
enfranchisement,, there woifld be danger of their exercising its func- 
tions exclusively to their own advantage. 

Fourthly (and this seeins a little illogical, not to say contradictory), 
that the indirect influence already q)ossesscd by the sex, is stronger 
than any which direct action upon the State could confer* 

Fifthly, that the principle accepted in giving to any number of 
women,> a Parliamentary vote, would be taking the sex out of its 
sphere." 
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Sixthly, that -women are incapable of bearing arms. 

Seventhly, that they are radically inferior to men. 

Eighthly (and here we come again to a seeming contradiction), 
that the possession of the franchise must deprive them of those 
graces which it appears are belonging to their inferior estate. 

These arguments, which I have felt some hesitation in setting side 
by side — they seem so to quarrel with each other — are held in close 
proximity, and in impartial favour, in the minds of many of the 
opponents of this movement. I will endeavour to put something 
like order into this tangled skein; and, beginning with the objection 
I have set first on the list, I shall hope *to show that those who stand 
in fear of this woman^s claim as revolutionary, arc attaching too 
much importance to a word. If this movement is in any sense a 
revolution, it is one that has been slowjy and surely, if silently, 
working since the time when man first became a social animal. It 
needs no seer to tell us that in the beginning the weaker vessel was 
exposed to much vicissitude, and in many ways had a hard time of 
it. Where physical prowess is the test of human eGBciency, the 
woman is naturally at a disadvantage. The savage races still in 
existence, the Mongolian arrd Mohammedans of various nations, 
while they are to be regarded rather as in a state of decrepitude than 
of growth, may still serve to illustrate the position, of servitude in- 
evitable to the sex in social conditions wherein law could only be 
upheld by the strong hand. The gradual emancipation of the non- 
combatant half of the human family, by >yhich the degree of civiliza- 
tion attained by any people may be gauged, is in effect the slow 
triumph of the spiritual nature over the brute. 

The whole process of evolution, after the building up of the 
human body, is a history of the gradual transformation of the hrain. 
The line of progress having come to an end on the lower plane, has 
been lifted by an unseen hand to a higher. Now the brain having 
no separate material function or calling to interfere with its free de- 
velopment in either sex, it follows that along • this path the two 
halves of the human family can move under conditions of greater 
equality. If it is even here seen that the pace of the woman has 
been comparatively slow, her two-fold burthen* that of maternity 
being added to her share in daily toil, is^still sufficient to account 
for it. Not only has that retarded her intellectual development in 
certain directions, 'but it has checked the free expansion of personal 
character. Her physical weakness, or more properly speaking, the 
greater call jthat has been made upon her strength, has thrown her 
from the first into the power of her partner, and it would have been 
a miracle had her faculties, so restraiued, developed themselves per- 
fectly throughout their whole range. Thus it is that whereas man 
in the nobler races has long since secured to himself a measure of 
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freedom and justice, the bonds which he has everywhere riveted upon 
his companion, bonds that are all the stronger in that they are often 
tender, have been slow to fall, and in the matter of legal justice the 
woman is still to a great extent an outlaw. 

But this slower rate of movement on the woman^s part notwith- 
standing, it is only needful to cast an eye over the course she has 
trodden, to feel that tliis long and even progress, accelerated as it has 
been in the last few years, implies a goal which she must inevitably 
reach. Those who have noted the humanizing nature of womau^s 
influence through all the ages of the past, those who have seen it 
diffusing itself in new spheres of activity in our own day, and who 
have felt the comfort and added strength of its help in many a social 
difficulty, must surely be very blind if they can still be startled by, 
very timorous if they caT\ still fear, the last revolution of a wheel 
which has been so long in motion. 

Secondly, it is sometimes contended that women are in no need of 
a means for making their own w^ants heard, being sufficiently 
represented by their natural protectors. It might seem hard of 
belief that any one acquainted with the long history of female 
suffering and ^rong could be sincere in occupying this position ; 
but wc will endeavour to accord the credit demanded, and argue 
the matter on its assumed ground. 

I think it will hardly be denied by the men most eager to keep 
the weapons in their own hands, that in fighting the battles of the 
non-fighting sex they have thus far been very unlucky warriors. 
Nowhere is this more strikingly the case than in England, where, 
notwithstanding that onr champions have so early won freedom for 
themselves, the cruelty of the law in relation to women has made us 
a by-word among the nations. Were it not that the Englishman is, 
on the whole, a good-natured and easy-going fellow, and apt to be 
better than his word, the crushing effect of such iniquitous enactments 
upon those who ha^e the training of the young must either have led 
long since to their 'abrogation or have accomplished the ruin of the ' 
race. Even the amelioration of the laws concerning the property of 
wives, which has been conceded within the last twenty years, has 
barely brought thef statute in this country up to the level of that 
which protects the female subjects of the Czar of Russia. 

Allusion has been made to the stimulus which the security of legal 
right to women has received within the last quarter of a century, 
and to this undeniable fact the advocates of leaving their interests 
to the guardianship of men are sometimes known to point. ‘ But no 
a8sumj)tion could be more unfortunate to those employing it, for the 
argument is all on the other side, and proves convincingly how surely 
Ood helps those who help themselves. These changes in the law of 
property can he shown to exactly synchronize with that upheaval of 
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tardy revolt which resulted in the establishment of the Suffrage 
League. 

The afflictions of others are proverbially of easy endurance, and 
it IS not in the nature of things that the wrongs which press the 
most poignantly upon women^s hearts can be adequately gauged by 
the other sex. As it is, with all the assistance they have received 
from women themselves in this latter time, they have been quicker 
to see the injustice which has mulcted women of worldly goods, than 
that far blacker legal turpitude wliich has wpested from them all 
property in their own children. If proof should be sought that women 
need other championshi[) than that of men, no better example could 
be found than that afforded by the debate last March on Professor 
Bryce^s Infants' Bill. That Bill was only suffered to pass to a 
xecond reading in a condition so emasculated, that although some 
small concession to human feeling might Tdc its final outcome, all 
inherent vitality, every vestige of principle by which it could be 
fruitful and progressive, was eliminated. A foreigner well read in 
our literature, well-informed on our social life, would have been 
puzzled ih listening to that debate. He would have had difficulty 
in seeing how the women, who were known outside St. Stephen's as 
in the van, of every movement of social progress, should within those 
walls be the subjects of distrust and scorn. It would be unaccount- 
able to him that the being from whom the offspring of Englishmen 
were to be so jealously guarded should be the one to whom Nature 
had confided them in their hour of utmost need. It would almost 
seem that, in these islands in these latter days, there had been a 
departure from the original intention, and that the maternal 
function had been relegated to creatures of a lower grade. The 
Bill that elicited an exhibition of feeling so injuriously insulting to 
womanhood, was considered a success, — and for such, I suppose, we 
must take it, — for the sake of the modicum of relief it is capable of 
extending here and there to cases of outraged motherhood. But it 
is not thus that the wives and mothers and daughters of England 
claim to have their cause adjudged. We arc no longer satisfied 
with these crumbs of justice that fall from the rich man's table, and 
all the less that they are given, not as of right, but in charity. 

The objection that I have placed third on my list is, that 
women, if possessed of a vote, would ifec such power as it gave 
them chiefly with a view to their own advantage. In good sooth, 
I am unable to deny this charge. I think it highly probable that 
they would, and I am not very sure that I see how on the whole they 
«ould do better. Surely every class that has ever contended for the 
power of expression, has done so primarily with the object of 
'forthering its own claims. The State, if it would administer 
justice, must be in possession of the best light that can be cast on 
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tlie condition of each section of its citizens, and that light to be 
trustworthy must come from within. None, if we except criminals, 
are so competent to plead as those who have to suffer under the 
disabilities of fi position ; and is it possible that anything like a Just 
view of what is beneficial to a part of the body politic could be 
injurious to the whole ? 

But taking the objection for what it is doubtless intended to 
convey — viz., that the views of the more home-keeping sex ai*e 
necessarily confined, t is this not, where the objection is valid, 
arguing in a circle? Few will be prepared to maintain that the 
sympathies of women are duller than those of men ; and thus it 
must appear that their limitation is due to those circumstances 
in their lot to which the objectors would rigidly bind them. If 
women less generally than men rise to any keen interest in the 
affairs of the State, it is tiiat they rightly regard them as matters on 
which they have no direct action. It may be urged that there are 
whole classes of men in the same predicament, who nevertheless may 
be found to take a boisterous part in the pothouse politics of their 
parishes ; but no man living in a country where freedom of citizenship 
is gradually filtering downwards is in the same position with respect 
to public affairs as that which has hitherto been universally occupied 
by women. It ill becomes those who would still deny them the 
conditions upon which broader views can be arrived at to charge 
them with a narrow selfishness. If the ties of family and home 
should always commend themselves with peculiar force to female 
consideration, it may be that a time is coming when such bulwarks 
of civilization would be all the better for the defence women maybe 
reckoned on to bring to them. 

Thirdly, it is a favourite position with many of the specious admirers 
of what they are pleased to call the " fair sex,^^ that that charming 
variety of the luman family is already in possession of some altogether 

fabulous amount of indirect influence, which it would be ijdidness in 
them to seek to exchange for a small' measurable quuitity to be 
exercised in the light of day. I waive the apparent insincerity of 
this argument when brought forward by those, as is frequently the 
case, who feel themselves routed from their former defences. If a 
little portion of power ill-used would be an evil, surely a larger 
portion, however come by, ■^ould be a greater ; and it is difficult to 
conceive how a modicum openly exercised and subject to control could 
be more dangerous than an incalculable sumi of it working under* 
ground. But to pass from this dilemma, let us hear what 6*e of the 
m<^t influential antagonists of woman’s suffrage has delivered hitosalf 
^ in this connection on a public occasion dnring the past' session'. 

** If women are to make their influence felt,^^ it is suggested by 
thiS' opponent, “ what mau is not, or has not been, more, or less. 
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under the influence of a woman He goes on to touch on the 
classes of women whp are able to have influence on politics. It seems 
tbat^ taken en masse ^ they^majr.be rcduoeci: to two. There are the 
noble women who can inspire great hopes for the se?p. and who can 
lead the men over whom they have sway to prefer claims for their sisters 
on the ground of human right ; but this influence the speaker makes it 
clear, if not depised, is still to be rejected; and there is the influence 
of the Sirens of the political boudoir/' to whose occult action he 
alludes approvingly as likely to remain more potent than that of the 
emancipated iVmazons of the public platform.’' I so rarely find 
myself in agreement with gentlemen of this way of thinking, that 
it givea me satisfaction to pause for a moment upon a standing place 
whicli we can occupy together. On this point at least wc are at one. 
I believe that, as against opponents of the other sex, the “ Sirens” 
wield a force indefinitely more potent than that of the honest 
^^Amazons.^^ But it would be precisely for this reason — for this 
reason above all other, because it has a deeper spiritual root — that 
I desire for the women of England some appreciable share of open 
action in the things concerning the State. 1 look upon all utterly 
irresponsible influence as likely to be unsound in its consequences, 
and as certain to be injurious to the dignity and honesty both of 
those who exercise and those who yield to it. Some of us in our 
travels have had occasion to observe the traces of this Siren 
influence, where it is to be contemplated in its condition of unalloyed 
jiCrfection. The harems of Constantinople and of Cairo have long 
been as busy and far more " influential in political matters, than 
the organizations which are the centres of feminine effort among our- 
selves. The contemplation of a once dominant race withering at the 
top of its own corruption, rotting at the base of oppression and mis- 
rule, false and feeble throughout its entire mass, must be depressing 
to a tbOI^btful on-look cr of any persuasion ; but I confess that^ 

standing' ^id the foulness and ruin to whiph the uutempered 
dispositions of one sex has brought Constantinople, I have seemed 
to hear a^whisper of hope, like the faint stir of the new day felt in 
that darkest hour which precedes the dawn. If I have turned in 
disgust firom the manifold tokens of the evil pasi^ to which men, and 
the poor creatures they have denaturalized, can bring the fairest 
portions of the earth ; if I have lamcnt^^fl in the steps of the Turk 
the fruitful gardens which be has trodden into wildernesses, I have 
been comforted by my faith in the future destiny of humanity worked 
out in «^he unison of its power. But however small may be the 
heginnii^e of the acoredited action of women in the political arena, 
I. desire for . the sex above all things an open fteld, where it may 
know itself subject to all the laws of the political game. 

And this brings me in the fourth place to the consideration of a 
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thing which it is more easy to talk of glibly than to define — that 
fluctuating line which has given way at so many a point, that broken 
circle which is known as woman^s sphere/^ 

far be it from me to deny that there is a sphere proper to either 
sex, a circle of action and influence radiating from a point which in 
cither case has been indicated by Nature. What may be freely 
objected to is the attempt to stop, in the woman’s case, its healthy 
increase, and to so confine its borders as to keep the twin spheres 
from somewhat overlapping. 

We arc told to iteration that the sphere of the companion of 
man is the home. I willingly grant it. No single word could 
better symbolize the affections and duties inseparable from the idea 
of woman. But even if we could be justified in consenting to have 
the radius from a vital centre arbitrarily limited, of could sufler our 
souls to be imprisoned Within the material meaning of a word, it 
would behove us, in submitting for ourselves and our sisters, to be 
fully sure that the thing to which the ses; was bound had a 
universal objective existence. 

Now this universal material existence of the home, whatever 
approach may have been made to it in the past, it is impossible to 
predicate of the present. There is no need in support of this position to 
do more than point to the toiling millions cast forth, every morning 
in the struggle for lift, from the bare walls and the shake-down to 
which they will only return for sleep ; or to that smaller contingent 
of educated women, whose greater comforts or heavier responsibilities 
are likewise ministered to by labour which withdraws them from 
what, in the sense claimed for it, is their sphere.^^ That these 
things are so is known to all ; that it is well that they should be so 
is not the question ; we have only to do with facts as they exist. 

In the endeavour to bind down living needs to an imaginary 
standpoint, a grave responsibility is incurred. It has happened that 
theorists, but dimly pnlightened concerning the laws of Nature, have 
improved certain species off the face of '^thc earth. If woihan could 
be sentenced. bj the governing sex to imprisoumeat in t,ho homo^ 
it would become a matter of conscience that home-prisons should be 
provided for them. ,.But none of those who are so solicitous for the 
perfection of an ideal of their own making, are in a position to 
supply the conditions needful to its realization. That women must 
work as well as weep has long been determined, if , it was ever 
doubtful, and it is only a question of the more or less of help or 
hindrance that men will accord to their labours. It is nqedless to 
dwell upon the fact that unattached women, in the pursuit of 
their various callings, find themselves everywhere at a disadyantage 
fieom their unrecognized position as citizens. I think I have ^suf- 
ficiently shown that the sex is not at present adequately represented.- 
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That representation is a boon to any class possessing it can call for 
no special proof. If ii were otherwise, the chief battles of freedom 
would have been fought for a chimera. 

It may be instructive in this place to consider for a moment the 
aspect under which this so-called sphere of woman has presented 
itself at different periods and in different climes. It is a subject 
upon which the masculine mind has been always and everywhere 
busy. 

In the barbarous ages, which we are gencijally, if erroneously, 
agreed to call the earliest, the sphere of the weaker half of man was 
a daily round of soul-subduing toil, like that of the ox which treads 
out the corn before the interdiction was given concerning the 
muzzling of its mouth. 

When strong men had in turn gained advantage over weak ones, 
they took to employing the labour of theif fellows iu lieu of that 
of women, and the sphere of the latter became defined by the 
walls of the harem. Perhaps one of the most interesting varieties 
of this artificially created, position of the gentler sex is to be found 
among our Chinese contemporaries. Two or more articles, very 
explicit upon this matter, appeared last summer in successive 
numbers of the Revue des deux Mondes, They are signed by a 
colonel of the. Celestial Empire, by name Tchang-Ki-Tong. The 
Oriental shall speak for himself : The best service which can be 
rendered to woman is to lead her, and to flatter her self-love by 
allowing her to think that she is leading you. The traditions of the 
Flowery-land permit men to make the ‘happiness of their women (by 
these highly improving means), since with them the masculine 
principle is expressed by the sun, and the feminine by the moon. 
The one illuminates, the other is illuminated ; the one glorious iu 
its own light, bestowing upon the other all that it can ever possess 
of pallid rays.^^ Upon this, the Chinese gentleman launches into 
praises of the munificent generosity of the star which hot only lights 
the darkness of the planed, but has clearly created it, such as it is ; 
for he tells us that mau has mado of this moon- woman, /^Ire 

ioujours espkraniR One wonders if the hope, never destined to 
fruition, has ever made the heart of the Chines^ woman sick, and 
that quite without the knowledge of her ingenious artificer. The 
Colonel, Tchaug-Ki-Tong, goes on to assu/e ns that no one in China 
woidd entertain the absurd idea that the precepts of Nature in regard 
to the relative position of the sexes, delivered in the original by the 
sun and moon, and interpreted by Chinamen, could be false. He 
sayfe : It is granted us (always on astronomical authority) " to 
establish as an immutable law* the superiority of the male pver the 
female. The sexes have, therefore, a separate education." (This is 
wise, as> otherwise, the sovereign decree of the heavenly bodies 
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might run the risk of being impertinently disputed.) " Science in 
China is held to be an unnecessary burthen for woman/^ (She may 
carry the copper money of crushing toil, but she may learn nothing 
which would enable her to get hold of the gold.) " Woman has no 
need to perfect herself,- she is born perfect : — this last beings happy 
privilege which she shares with the beaver and the bee. I have 
quoted these passages because they aptly illustrate the fatuity of 
those who would take out of the hands of Nature, or of the power 
which lies behind it,^that gradual work of creation which, silent and 
inevitable, is going on for ever in our midst. The time is not remote 
when it would have been •impossible for a Florence Nightingale to 
do her work without reproach ; for a Mary Carpenter to scatter the 
seeds of a better hope for the women of India ; for women students 
of medicine to carry help for the neglected ailments of their 
imprisoned sisters ; for hn Isabella Bird, a Miss North, and many 
another, to bring hack bright pictures and fruits of distant travels ; 
and, finally, for an Octavia Hill, and a large contingent of lady 
helpers, to quietly show the way in which an evil, spreading its 
poison through the social fabric, may be cured. No one of those 
who unthinkingly or dishonestly repeat this parrot cry of chaining 
the woman to her sphere, would now dare to maintain tliat such women 
are trespassing beyond it. Tliat sphere, as traced by jealousy and 
greed, is a circle of chalk, which the tide of necessity and the steps 
of these noble ones are obliterating. 

We come now to an argument, deemed conclusive in certain 
quarters, for the exclusion of women from the suffrage, their incapacity, 
namely, to bear arms. It is chiefly among the party known as 
Positivist that this position is affected. We are accustomed to think 
of this sect as composed of persons of very advanced opinions and 
hopeful views, but the one in question, whatever may be its merits, ha.s 
certainly nothing millennial in it. We may be far from the time 
when wars shall cease ; but we are also far from the time when 
reason, justice, and mercy had no price ; and when intellect, if it 
aspired to any authority, was obliged to dress itself up in the 
dangerous disguise of witchcraft. The progress of society shows a 
steady advance, if {ilow, towards the settling of questions by other 
than material means. 

Let us examine for a ijloment this contention for physipsil apti- 
tude as a necessity of citizenship. We shall find that it has two 
bearings. The first is that those disqualified to fight the nation^s 
battles, as against external foes, have nb right to a voied in its 

founoilsj the second, that a class unable to uphold its own rights 

bf the strong hand has no business to possess them* > Now^ ib negaxd 
to first plea, looking upon the offering of life as a due .return 
|MK)ieGtion of the State, it may well be argued thiafe such 
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sacrifice is rendered by tbe sex charged with the maternal function 
to an extent unknown to the other, and that this 8h6uld in all fair- 
ness bo held as an equivalent for the military service of which that 
sex is incapable. Touching the second point in this discussion, that of 
the inability of women to protect their own position should right and 
reason at any time be overwhelmed by might, surely that aspect 
of the case should have leave to be regarded as their own affair. If 
they are willing to accept the boon on its only feasible condition, it 
is clearly they and not the militant sex who can, by any possibility be 
the sufferers. 

If this objection of the incapacity of women for war had all 
the valid force that its employers would have us believe, it would follow 
that no man who was crippled, or otherwise physically disabled, 
could be suffered to have a vote, and that all should lose it when age 
had unfitted them for military service. Tfic clergy, too, in accord- 
ance with a rigid logic, should be excluded, and the bench of bishops 
cast down from its high place. 

But, in order to be fair to our opponents, let us be sure that their 
argument is duly stated. They would probably say that it is only 
the general principle of a physical force adequate to the maintenance 
of ideas that is contended for, and that cases of exception like these 
may be suffered to pass. Be it so. I will not contend, as it possibly 
might be contended, that the grant of voting power to the small 
number of women for whom it is asked should be included among 
the exceptions. The case of tlic non-warlike half of mankind, whose 
lives are more universally imperilled than those of men in the 
interests of the race, rests on a surer basis when it demands for this 
reason, and this alone, to be put in a separate category. 

It seems to the advocates of women^s suffrage that .the moment 
has arrived for a political departure more on a level with the corre- 
sponding acqiiircmcnts of progress. 

In the examination of this subject wo have come, in the seventh 
place, to an assumption on the part of its antagonists which practically 
underlies all the foregoing objections. I allude, of course, to the much- 
tormented question of woman^s equality with man. The new material 
furnished during the last few years of higher edi^ation might seem 
to tempt to fresh comparison; but I hold that, whatever might be 
the final outcome of such a review, it coulA have little real bearing 
upon the olaim of women householders for a vote enabling them to 
protect their own interests. I desire, therefore, to take this matter 
off debateable ground, and to regard it as one might still be per- 
miited to do if no woman had ever risen above tbe difficulties of ber 
position'; if Sappho had never’ taken the crown of song from the 
heada of her male contemporaries ; if George Sand and George Eliot 
had never written ; if no Octavia Hill had blown the breath of 
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common sense through the foetid blind alleys of our hopeless slums ; 
and if the “ girl-graduates^^ of the hour were not giving good account 
of their abilities in every department of knowledge. Under these 
supposititious circumstances, it would still be true that women have 
to be, to do, and to suffer for themselves, and that, while they have 
wit enough to work for their own existence, they must know more 
about the conditions desirable for their lives and labour than any 
one viewing these things. from the outside. It is obvious that a very 
inferior wearer can tpll more about the pinching of a shoe than the 
most talented onlooker, and, as I have already said, the primary use 
which is made of a vote by any class is to bring its own needs 
before the attention of the Legislature. 

In assuming that the capacity of women is generally equal to this, 
I think I am on ground which broadly may be pronounced to be safe, 
although an attentive following of some recent debates will not 
permit me to feel quite sure of it. When !Mr. WoodalKs amendment 
was brought forward last Session, it was said on good authority — said 
before a Parliament headed by a Queen — that women could under no 
conceivable circumstances become capable citizens.^^ Whatever may 
be the changes in our intellectual condition or social relations, there 
has been no difficulty experienced by certain doctrinaires in arriving 
at this final conclusion. Not only have such made up their own minds 
on the matter of the incapacitating inferiority of women, they have 
also in some cases gone so far as to give a voice to what on this moot 
question we must call the pride and prejudice of others. When it was 
asked by one who (as I think rightly) has overcome, his fear of letting 
in a flood of ignorance with the agricultural labourer, whether the 
House really thought women could be trustworthy citizens, it was 
answered for Members, lest the workings of their minds should be 
unknown to themselves, that in their hearts ” they knew that 
they could not.^^ The- question which led up to this foregone con- 
clusion, was put with many clianges : ''Would the House be content, 
if they had a political association in their boroughs and counties, 
that the various officers of that association should be women? Would 
anybody he content to represent a constituency simply composed of 
women? Would ?iny one be satisfied to entrust political questions 
to them ? The answer was made for the House : " Certainly not 
aud the question again poSted as a mark to shoot a reply at, a sort of 
parliamentary popinjay : " Why not?” The arrow was once more 
fledged by a well-practised fancy : " Because in your hearts you do 
not believe women are capable citisens,” It was quite in order after 
this that the speaker should have proceeded to pass judgment on w:hat 
w^uld be for the interests of creatures so feckless. It would not be 
good for this class incapacitated by Nature to have the franchise. It 
is the , old vicious circle : first the question is begged, then the 
corollary, is drawn. 
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Now I know not what amount of divergence might have been 
found in this meeting of men had. they been left to reply to these 
questions for themselves. We may naturally conclude that there 
would have been none ; that, one and all, they would have objected 
to so obviously absurd an arrangement; and we may be at least 
equally sure that the same question put to an assemblage of women 
of any class would have met with the same answer. The more 
thoughtful and sympathetic among them are not now content that 
their sex should be solely represented by men, but they would be even 
less satisfied that all national interests should be committed to worUen. 
They would prefer that the governing l)ody*should represent both halves 
of the human family, and, in view of the special physical function of the 
one, that that half which was not so heavily burthened, sliould be more 
largely and fully active in it than the other. Such 1 conceive would 
be tlie verdict of the clearest intelligences on the female side ; and 
such in any practicable condition of things must be the issue. 

Before quitting my present position, to wit, that the Intellect of 
women, wdiatovcr may be its limitations, is equal to the demand on 
it implied in the present claim, I should like to point out what is in 
reality the natural outcome from that assumption of feminine incapa- 
city which, as w^e have seen, is even yet maintained by some of the 
leaders of public opinion. 

If woman is really so ill-appointed for that struggle for life into 
which she has been anomalously drawn ; if she occupies a position in 
the scheme of things which has more in common with that of the 
hopeless imbecile or the dangerous lunatic than with the progressive 
child, a heavy responsibility not heretofore I'ecognizcd, rests on the 
State in regard to her. If unable to amend her own lot, or even to 
cast any light upon its difficulties in a world of change, it behoves 
the ruling bpdy to provide for the unattached femal6 in a sense which 
has never yet been dreamed of, and in return for such services as she 
can render, to guarantee her the means of subsistence, or, in any case, 
to preserve her from aggression. Let me not be misunderstood. 
There is no woman fighting the battle of her sex but >yould scorn 

such charity. All that is here implied is this : that iu leaving old 
stumbling-blocks and rocks of offence in the newv paths opened up 
to the weaker vessel, a load is laid on the consciences of men, which 
the more just and generous among them c<)ald uot fail the first to feel. 

But the world will not be content in the end with an appeal to 
what honourable gentlemen or any others may think they know in 
their own hearts.^' When the assertion is hazarded that women are 
hot capable citizens,” the ouu^ of proof rests with the propounders. 
Can it be proved that women are indifferent to practical interests? 
Leas alive than men to the moral aspect of affairs ? More given to the 
overthrowing of established order ? Less sensitive upon the point 
of honour ? Less moved by considerations of humanity, more under 
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the dominion of the lower passions^ less trained to the control of 
their humours^ or open to the charge that ^hey have bungled such 
public business as has hitherto come under their hands ? 

We may confidently throw back the retort, and say that honour- 
able gentlemen know in their own hearts that they are not. 

We have followed now the several counts of this indictment against 
women as being unfit for citizenship till we have arrived at the eighth 
and last — viz., That the acknowledgment of the principle of freedom 
as applicable to their case would deprive them of the virtue peculiar 
to Ihcir sex. It is necessary in this connection above all things to 
be sure that the standard of female perfection to which conformity 
is required is a right one. In fixing to any advantage the condition 
of a living creature with a view to aid its development, all depends 
upon the justness of the^ idea which has been formed of its nature. 
The presence of a true ideal of the subject operated upon is peculiarly 
important in the case of woman — the being who, standing with man 
at the summit of created life, has been unable for lack of combative 
power to fix her condition for herself, and whose desire to be pleasing 
in the eyes of her partner must at all times have a tendency to 
modify her in accordance with his requirements. Let us see in what 
direction the current of masculine taste has generally tended. 

Few, 1 think, will deny that so soon as the slave labour of men 
had replaced that of women, an attitude of dependent weakness came 
to be regarded as becoming in the latter. Such an attitude flatters 
the self-love of the stronger sex, and its false pathos has a senti- 
mental appeal. It is time, that this exaggerated ' self-love should be 
repressed ; and on the sentimental side there will ever remain enough 
of real pathos in the natural condition of woman to content the 
hiealtliy appetite for sympathy and the manly desire for service. 

In proof of the assertion that the set of masculinb opinion has been 
towards weakness and dependence in woman, I will note only a few 
of the characteristics which, in difierent countries and at different 
time^, have been artiflcially induced upon tlie sex in conformity with 
this idea. There is the pinched waist, the mincing gait, the pallor, 
which the Italians and the French worship under the name of mor- 
hidezza, and the cl'ushed foot. Such are outward signs, to which 
may be added ' the n^re superficial one of a dress which 
increases bodily incapacity. When we come to the things of the 
mind, the bias is equally apparent. The many small hypocrisies, 
the innocences, and ignorances, and affected fears, which have all 
had their day of encouragement, have invariably flowed from the 
same source. To this we owe the doctrine of blind obedience and 
uhqtiestioning belief; the preference of an Eve for the voice of the 
xhan over that of the angel ; the treachery of a Qriselda to the][mo8t 
sadmd trust of Nature, If there should seem to be Some slight 
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divergence at the present moment from this feeble idcal^ it gives no 
denial to the general j'^ropositiou. A few of dur younger women, 
students, and would-be teachers, are following the instincts of their 
nature in trying not to emphasize but to suppress the supposed 
characteristics of that sex which, owing to the friction of interests, 
appears to them momentarily in disgrace. Not only do these, whom 
for want of a better name, I must call desertefs, ape the garments 
and manners of men, but some of the most able among them, in 
their anxiety to proclaim their virile independence in literature, have 
done violence to their finer impulse, to the point of plunging their 
hands into pitch, which shows all the moi'e loathly upon their native 
whiteness. Would that women had faith in womanhood ; would that 
men and women alike were content to learn of Nature the true 
lines upon which we might be co-workers with her! 

For it is not weakness, but a different strength, of which woman- 
hood is the type. Its energy is constructive. If the male half of 
the race may be called the fighting half, the female maV be said to 
be the formative. Great art has always understood this; witness 
the marble women of the Acx’opolis. Whatever may have been the 
personal lot of the beings who inspired these creations, there is not 
a slave, still less a doll, to be found among their numbers. For art, 
when true to itself, is prophetic ; has a gospel message to deliver, 
a revelation for mankind to work up to. Let us take the hope it 
has vouchsafed to us at* its highest, and accept no narrow and 
ignorant conceit, no ideal, stunted and stereotyped from the original 
Asiatic conception, as the canon of womanly proportion. This, with the 
locks of gold and feet of clay, which the kings of the world have 
set up for their own worship and our ensample, let us beware how 
we render it liomage. It is a false god, the work of men’s unin- 
spired hands ; it is uubeautiful, being shaped in ignorance ; it is 
effete, and blocks the way of progress. Nature, striving within the 
soul, is at work upon another pattern — larger, more noble and fruitful. 
Men, and women no less, might surely learn of the past to beware of 
fixing the rigid stays of custom and fancy upon this growing life. 
It is not so long since learning " in the fair sex was accounted 
a disfii^urement, and a beggarly subservience to pride, tyranny, 
and sensuality, as highest virtue in the companions of freemen. 
The contrast between the true ideal and that which obtains in 
certain quarters may be fitly typified by the figure of victorious 
womanhTOd, known as the Venus of Milo, on the one hand, and 
the Butch-doll outlines with which fashion presents us, on the other. 
There is a French proverb which is suggestive in this conuection : 

faut souffrir pour Stre belle.^* Doubtless it is necessary to 
suffer in order to be beautiful after au artificial standard; and suqh 
standards still existing, help to retain the non-combative sex at its 
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original disadvantage. That the deformed figures, the joint 
production of the chrset and mantua-maker, pvhich shuffle about our 
streets and drawing-rooms, fulfil the physical ideal of the majority of 
men of all ages is dear, since the subjects most manipulated are 
precisely those who are the closest students of masculine proclivities. 
But more open proof of this depravation of taste might be cited if 
such were wantiiij^. Even a poet of the quality of Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, does not shrink from lending the weight of his authority 
to the millincr^s paodel, where he makes a lover, watching the 
approach of his lady, express his rapture at a waist which he likens 
to an isthmus between two continents ; and in the male novelists, 
English, French, and German, you will hardly come upon a bit of 
description of female loveliness, in which you will not be called 
on to do homage to a waist which might be spanned by a necklet. 
After this, that the suffrage of the mashers of the park and pigeon- 
ring would be given to the same account, goes without saying. 

While On this subject of the womanly grace, wdiich it is supposed by 
some a freer life might put in peril, I will not attempt to maintain 
that in certain attitudes of opposition and revolt the sex may not 
momentarily lose its appearance of softness; but I arn confident that 
the feeling underlying this harder aspect, is often, even generally, 
more tenderly, because more sympathetically womanly, than the posi- 
tion of supine acquiescence in the suffering and abasement of others, 
which is superficially more acceptable to cultivated taste. If may be 
matter of regret if even for awhile, among a few active spirits of the 
advanced guard, the sex should be seen to forego somewhat of the 
charm belonging to its happier mood ; hut may nevertheless be 
comforted with the assurance that, in this its latest departure, it has 
entered upon a phase more beautiful, as more beneficent, than any it 
has yet shown in the universal scheme. 

I have now passed in rapid review the whole of the priqcipal 
objections which, so far as I have been able to gather, are commonly 
brought against the admission of women to the franchise ; and I have 
given to each in order such answers as have been most potent in 
carrying conviction to my own mind. The present is a moment 
which may be said to be one of crisis : in any case it is one of con- 
siderable tension to those who have this question at heart. If the 
counties bring up their rW recruits, and the dead weight of bucolic 
inertia is suffered to settle down before women have received the 
small boon for which they ask, this movement of progress will pre- 
sumably bo retarded for another decade. This may secip a slight 
^matter in the case of beings who have waited so long, but it must u6t 
he forgotten that the ever. augmenting army of struggling and Sttfi^tiug 
women is composed of units, and that no foregone e^^peiienee df a 
dess has ever l^en known to deaden individual pain* 
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The quality of the mmds that commend this movement is one of 
the presumptions in ^itfj favour. It is sometimes urged that there is 
no general consensus of womanly opinion on its side ; but allowing 
that it is a minority which makes this claim for itself or others, it is 
one which includes, with^few exceptions, all the highest intellect, the 
deepest sensibility, and the most awakened conscience of the time. 
The plea that the best women are unfavourable to it, generally 
advanced by those to whom it is likely that the best would be 
unknown, cannot stand for a moment before tlie, open facts. 

There are those who will tell us that the spinsters for whom a 
vote is claimed, are inferior to the married women who must forego 
it, the latter being a “ selected class/^ Truly the secret of rejected 
sisters must have been honourably kept for grown men to believe 
that the often brilliant and attractive single women are such because 
they have been overlooked. Be this as it may, the spinsters and widows 
are the freest of the sex, and as such its most fitting representatives. 
It may seem strange and discouraging to some that a matter so 
clear to reason and justice, as that all who labour and suffer should 
have equal protection of the State, remains in tliis advanced age of 
the world still a subject for debate, and that legal disqualifications, 
such as press upon women, should even now be borne patiently 
by any number of them. In reality the causes of such acquiescence 
are not far to seek. It is a rare, perhaps even an unknown, thing 
for a class upon which opinion and custom have weighed heavily ta 
seek with any unanimity to emancipate itself. Doctrines of duty, 
considerations of what is shown to be the natural fitness of things, 
arc rained upon it from without; and the suggestions of physical 
weakness, and* the self-distrust incident to a condition of tutelage,, 
attack it from within. I'o these, in the case of women, is superadded 
the keen desire for sympathy and approval, together with the instinct 
of sacrifice. Nor can it be left out of the account, in contemplating 
the condition of Englishwomen — those who may be supposed to share 
the instincts of freedom with their fathers, husbands, and sons — 
that, brutal wife-beaters and outworn laws notwithstanding, the 
general tone of feeling towards the sex in this country may compare 
favourably with that at present existing among* any other people. 
But for the individual fairness and considerdtion which has circum- 
scribed the effect of cruel laws, the reproacli of a legal system more 
backward in this relation than any other in the European polity, 
would probably long since have past from us. 

There is something in that attitude of hostility to their natural 
protectors ^ forced upon the more advanced female intelligence 
of our time, which is strange, oven repugnant, and would be 
exquisitely painful, but for the conviction that it is a passing 
dissonance preparing the way for the completer harmony of the 
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future. Women who fed for women are smarting under a sense 
of the injustice done them, and the men who ^ oppose their demands 
arc irritated by the lack of reason on their owh side, and ashamed of 
the fears which they nevertheless suflfer to overmaster them. 

But, happily for all parties, the antagonism regretted is far from 
being wholly one of sex. The women in the van are no more in 
opposition to men than they are admittedly so to the careless or self- 
distrustful of their own kind. There have never been wanting, since 
the commencement ,of the movement, generous souls outside the 
ranks of the oppressed, who have pointed out the baseness of acqui- 
escence in wrong, and directed unaccustomed steps into the more 
perfect way. Of these champions we have lately lost one whose 
name alone must inspire respect for any cause with which it is asso- 
ciated ; but he has left many gallant brothers in arms, disinterested 
and chivalrous men, willing to risk themselves in a cause which, for 
the moment, offers no pay, opens no prospect to. the place and pre- 
ferment fot which men are accustomed to strive, but whose names, 
nevertheless, may be expected to shine in the light of the day that 
is breaking. 

Of tlie male opponents of female enfranchisement, not all are of 
the class wlio look down upon their claims. There are some who 
affect to regard, possibly do sincerely regard, women as elevated by 
their sex to a position too dainty and delicate for the rude contact 
of politics. 

To those kindly-intentioned gentlemen, the nineteenth-century 
Paladins who are willing to fight women^s battles and leave them 
queens of the tournament, to reward success with their smiles, 
I would invite reflection to the fact that, in this crowded and 
struggling society where most men arc contending for dear life, 
the women in the hurly-burly are, alas 1 many, and the Paladins 
will ever be few. It would indeed be a miracle if that small 
though gallant company should hold its own and ours against 
the army of disputants whose needs become daily more press- 
ing, and who have been educated to consider that they as men 
have a prescriptive right to the first and the best of everything 
that is going in th? world. Under circumstances of such increasing 
exigence, favour is deceitful/' and even beauty is vain,’^ while at 
all times, in view of the\)Ossible absence of either, and with know- 
ledge of the egoism and imperfection of human nature, it is better 
to be under the law than under grace. As women, we cannot, we ought 
not to forget, that it is not yet a quarter of a century since the 
earnings of a deserted wife and mother have been secured to her ; 
that even now the protection the weaker sex receives from brutal 
violence is disgracefully inade<]^uate ; and worse, far worse than all, 
that a married woman, without fault of her own, is liable to be 
despoiled of hc^ children. 
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What is needed is, that representatives of constituencies should feel 
that they had, to a certain extent, to reckon directly with their female 
electors, and that to the same extent they could suffer from the 
neglect of their affairs. Their limited claim for the Parliamentary 
vote, existing only in the air, acting only potentially on the minds of 
men, has already done women more service than ages of volunteer 
championship. 

Let me say in conclusion that there must ever be room for the 
tendercst gallantry on the part of those who arc pleased to render 
homage to weakness. It is not in the restrictions of custom that 
\romanhood is worthy of gentle thought; it is that Nature has 
selected her for the most sacred service, and has made and will 
maintain her tender and true for its performance. It is not because 
her development has been hampered and her action crippled, that 
she is entitled to help and sympathy; it is that whatever may be her 
strength, that strength is licavily burthened by the charge that is laid 
upon her by Nature. It is not when her views are narro\ved, and the 
sources of her interest restrained, that she is most entitled to the 
influence which sentimentalists are threatening her with losing; but 
rather when possibilities of freer action have elevated to a still 
higher plane the affections which specially distinguish her. We all 
know too well that reason has only a limited sway, but it is to the 
interest of both sexes that its borders should increase. The world 
is in want of more women after the perfected type, and would be 
the better for fewer Sirens.^^ 

I feel that apology is due to the noble womanhood of our own 
day, to the faithful and progressive womanhood of all time, for the 
humility of the position I have sometimes taken in advocating 
this cause. But if, in despite of proof, there are still men who 
persist in viewing all women as feeble and foolish, there is nothing 
to be gained by indignant denial ; no arguing with blindness 
or fear. It is enough that want of faith, want 'of hope, and want 
of charity, are negative values little likely to prevail against the 
vital forces which are ever more and more actively operative in 
completing the work of life. 

But it is not of the future — of which we have ifo doubt — it is of the 
present, that those who have this cause at,^ heart, are now thinking. 
We would so willingly hasten its fruition. Much must depend on 
opportumty. Will Mr. WoodalFs motion have a chance of coming 
before Parliament again this Session, or will it, according to imme- 
morial order, be pushed out of the way at the bidding of any, the 
moat trivial, matter which has imperior interest for the ruling powers? 

If it be so in the present disposition of affairs, it will furnish us 
with a final and eloquent appeal in support of the claim that has 
brooked such discourtesy. 

Emily Pfeiffer. 


G o 2 
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HISl'OllY OF KELiaiONS. 

I N xio <lcpartmcut of literature lias there of late been greater 
activity than in this, and in none have more important scientilic 
results been obtained. There arc many workers in the field, students 
of old and new, of savage and historical religions; and many more 
who, from sociological, philosophical, or religious points of view, 
arc interested in their discussions and watchful of their researches. 
Huddhism is for many reasons the religion that has attracted inost 
attention, not simply because of its remarkable character and diffusion, 
but because of the many problems in comparative historical, literary, 
philosophical, and religious criticism it involves. Of all the Eastern 
religions it is the one that seems at first sight most alien to the 
spirit of the West ; yet it is the one that lias awakened here the most 
deep and distinct echo. Our contemporary Pessimism not only owed 
its inception and earliest form to Buddhism, but owes to it to-day 
most of its vitality, and much of its right to consideration and criti- 
cisiu* • The similarities of its political organization or constitution, 

its ritual, observances, ethical and social ideals, witk those distinctive 
of Boman Catholicism, open a large field at once of comparison 
and inquiry; of efomparisou as to the history of similar institu- 
tions and ideas, working under dissimilar conditions; of inquiry 
as to the rise and relations and action of kindred ideas and customs. 
But of much greater scientific significance than its relation to our 
speculative Pessiirjism on the one hand, and its institutional and 
ceremonial affinities with Catholicism on the other, are the ques- 
tions connected with its origin, history, and interpretation. It 
cannot be understood unless studied as a chapter in the history of 
Hindu religious thought ; but its history cannot be written unless it 
te followed into the countries into which it has penetrated, and where 
it still livc^. Buddhism is quite as lineal a descendant of theVedic 
Age, its later speculations and social conditions, as Brabmanismj. and 
only as its descent is traced can its genesis be explained, or its character 
and meaning be interpreted. This has been in various ways becoming 
more evident to scholars; the nearer they have got to primitive Baddh- 
ism the more they have seen its organic connection with the past. 
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the t'eligious thought and customs, the social and political conditions 
that preceded it. Buddhism was to older scholars, like Hodgson and 
Burnouf, in its rise a revolution, but it is to later ones a development ; 
yet these are not contradictory ideas ; they only imply a difference of 
standpoint, due indeed to new and more primitive sources of knowledge. 
Development becomes revolution when neglected principles or over- 
shadowed customs and institutions arc emphasized to the contradiction 
or supersession of the system that caused the neglect or cast the 
shadow. In the history of religion in India, Buddhism is, viewed in 
relation to the antecedent historical conditions, a development; but 
viewed in relation to the historical consequences, a revolution. 

Of recent books dealing with Buddha and the origin of Buddhism, 
the two most important are those of Oldcnbcrg * and Kern, f These 
works have, amid many radical dilTcrences, one point in common ; they 
both believe tliat Buddhism must be explained through the course and 
conditions of religious thought and life in India, prior to and at the 
time of its appearance. Oldenberg says : Buddhism has acquired, as 
an inheritance from Brahmanism, not merely a series of its most im- 
portant dogmas, but, what is not less significant to the historian, the 
bent of its religious thought and feeling (p. 53). Kern declares 
still more decisively, Buddhism is rooted in antiquity, and is nothing 
else than a variety of an Iiido- Aryan plant,'’ which, naturally and 
genetically classified, is and remains a species of Hinduism " (p. S81, 
vol. i.). And again : Buddha’s ‘^doctrine differed little from that of his 
contemporaries, especially as we find it in thellpanishads" (p. 2, vol. i.). 
This is important for the interpretation of the system. While we find 
its oldest form in the Pfill books, we must use the still older Sanskrit 
literature and Brahmanical customs and institutions, as supplying 
standpoints, and, as it were, rudimentary or grammatical material for 
the interpreter. Tii other words, while the system to be studied is 
preserved in the Pfili scriptures, the student must come to their inter- 
pretation through the Vedic and Brahmanical literature, reading the 
later in the light of the earlier, which is here, in truth, the more 
luminous. But, while both writers agree as to the real and organic 
character of the historical relation, they dillcr radically iu their view of 

its nature : to Oldenberg it is intellectual and institutional, but to Kern 
mythological. The former seeks to trace the antecedents of Buddhism 
in the older Brahmanical thought, institutions, and customs ; but the 
latter seeks to explain it as a transfigured mythology. This does not 
involve the position that the religion had no historical founder, or that 
in the story of bis life there are no elements of historical reality ; but 
it requires that the Buddha legend and the primitive and cai^inal 
doctrines of the religion be alike translated^in the terms of the Solar 
myth. .This Professor Kern is quite prepared to do ; he holds the 
legend to be one of the most important chapters in comparative 
Aryan mythology^' (p. 242, vol. i.). “ In the mythical sense Buddha is 
the arisen light, the beginning of the day, of the year; personally 
considered/ he is the creator. He is the beginning and source of the 

* Hia Life, his Dootrino, hia Order.” By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg. 

Tranahdied from the German by WilHam Uocy, M.A,, D.Lit. London: Williama & 
Noigate. , 

t Geschiedenis van het Bnddhisme in Indie.” Voor Dr. H. Kem. Haarlem : H. 
D. Willink. 2 VoU. 
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visible world, Bralima Swayambliii, whose names are innumerable. 
The Dharma is the continuation of the creative work ; personally, tlie 
Sun and Time god in his orderly course, Vishnu. The Dharma works 
in the present ; the Buddha in the past. Finally, in the Sangha, the 
union or community of the Saints, there is signified the realm of the 
Shades, where tlic holy and blessed dead dwell under Yama, the God of 
Death, who is only another form of the God of Life. Yam a, Time, Death, 

^ unites all,’ as we often read in Indian works, and, strictly taken, his 
realm would be the third of the three jewels, the Sangha, or union 
(pp. 281-2S2, vol. i.). 

The theory which Professor Kern so clearly states, he applies and 
Avorks out with courage and.skill, though not so as to make his book 
a mere essay in comparative mythology. It is a careful exposition and 
histor}’’ of Buddhism, though, as studied and conceived by one Avho 
regards alike its form and contents as expansions and transformations 
of our aboriginal Solar myth. AV e regret that Professor Kern occupies 
this standpoint j we think it impairs the value of his book, and makes 
his view of the religion defective and unhistorical. Professor Olden- 
berg (pp. 7^ IT.) has dealt fairly and forcibly with the form and appli- 
cation given to the theory by Senart iu his “ Essai sur la Legendc 
dll Buddha,'^ but a few remarks may be ventured here, suggested by 
the peculiar turn and development it receives at the hands of Kern. 
There is a danger of the theory playing the same part in modern 
inquiries into the history and genesis of early and ancient religions as 
was played by the old doctrine of a primitive revelation or tradition. 
The one is no more historical than the other, leads to as violent inter- 
pretations of the phenomena, and diverts attention from the study of 
the living mind and the conditions of its activity and development. 
Grant that the sun was once the ocension or object of a multitudinous 
mythology, yet it is certain that the longer man lived it would not 
only become the more anthropomorphic, but tend to be superseded 
and merged in a mythology more human and historical. The more time 
lengthens, the greater the influence exercised by the past over the 
present ; as man grows more Nature grows less, and the imagination 
that hud once been filled mainly with physical is now filled mostly with 
historical images and forms. Physical mythology is the speech of a 
man so possessed by the present that he can hardly be said to know 
or feel the past ; but historical mythology is the speech of a man 
governed by the human rather than the natural interest, more in the 
hands of his ancestors than of Nature. Hence at its basis there is real 
history, just as at the basis of physical there are real natural processes 
and events ; and according as an inquirer starts frdin the one or the 
other, he will handle hi% material very differently. If he assume a 
physical mythology, he will endeavour to translate the history back 
into its physical equivalents or originals ; but if he assume the his- 
torical, he will endeavour so to analyze and resolve it as to discover the 
real behind the legendary, the actual persons and occurrences that had 
at once evoked the mythicizing ima^nation and been concealed bjT it« 
The former method, not necessarily indeed, but almost invaiiahly, 

tempts the inquirer to forsake the search after historical causes and 
antecedents for the region of arbitrary interpretation, but the latter 
requires him to pursue this search. Now, Professor Kern has often 
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been unable to resist the fascination of his mythical theory ; it has 
beguiled him from more fruitful investigations. lu looking at the 
legend and the doctrine from the mythological point of view, he has 
looked away from the material that would have enabled him to give a 
truer and more historical interpretation. There is history below the 
mythology ; a great personality must have appealed to the imagination 
before it could liave been moved to clothe him in so rich legends, and 
with so marvellous attributes. A new order of thought must have 
penetrated and transformed the ancient myth-systern before it could 
express the beliefs represented by the ethics and metaphysics of Buddh- 
ism. And what we want to know is the procA^ss by which this hap- 
pened, not simply to possess a cunning interpretation of the thing as 
changed and re-formed. But to know this process is to trace the history 
of the religion and religious thought that preceded and produced 
Buddhism. 

Professor Kernes book is more elaborate and comprehensive than 
Dr. Oldcnberg’s. Each is true to its title :• the former is a “ History 
of Jiuddhisrn in India/* bringing us from its origin to the period of 
its decline and fall, about the end of the Middle Ages ; the latter has 
presented us with a sketch of the person, doctrines, and order of 
Buddha as they may be gathered from the Pali books. They arc all 
the more supplemental that they dilFer in their range, as well as in the 
points above indicated. Professor Oldenbcrg lays too much stress on 
the alBnities and too little on the differences of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism. I believe that the growth of the sacerdotal idea and 
order had more to do with its origin and distinctive character than he 
appears to think. Still, the study of his book will give a tolerably fair 
and clear idea both of the original Buddhism and the India that pro- 
duced it. A fuller and more adequate representation of tlie religion 
as it lived and worked in Indian history, with its ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, doctrines, questions, social and moral characteristics and achieve- 
ments, will be found in the work of Professor Kern. While we have 
freely criticized his underlying theory, wc wish to express our gratitude 
for the research, the independence, the patient and careful scholarship 
it everywhere displays. Wc are yet a long way from a scientific and 
final history of Buddliism, but these works carry us a considerable 
way towards it. 

Professor Beal has added another to the many obligations students 
of Buddhism owe to him. In no other book have we so clear and so 
real an insight into it as an actual and active religion as in the 
itineraries of the Chinese Pilgrims now before us iu an English dress.* 
The introduction contains the translation, which Appeared in Mr. Beal’s 
earlier virark Buddhist Pilgrims/* 1869)^ but the body of the book 
gives the narrative of the more detailed and extensive travels of Hiuen 
Tsiang. It is now nearly fifty years .since the attempt was made to 
introduce the oldest of these* itineraries to the Western world, but not 
till seventeen years later did Stanislas J ulien surprise and delight the 
learned world with his Histoire de la Vie de BLiouen-Thsang/' with 
his remarkable identification -of the Hindu and Sanskrit names, so 

Strangely disguised by the Chinese characters, The two volumes of 

* ** Buddhist Kecords -of the Western World.” Translated from the Chinese of 

Hiuen Tsiang. By Samuel Beal, B.A. &c. London : Trtibner & Co. 2 vols. 1884. 
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Memoircs sur Ics Contrces Occidentales ” appeared several years 
later, but they have been long out of print, and not easily accessible. 
Thanks to Mr. Beal, wc have now a most readable English version of 
the travels, enriched with valuable geographical and exegetical notea, 
and we may be the more grateful as there is a favour to come — a 
translation of the life. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the worth for history of these 
Buddhist Records.^' Their literary qualities arc remarkable enough ; 
they arc vivid, realistic, romantic, graphic, full of interesting narra- 
tives of sober and weighty reflections. Wliere the mysteries of the 
faith are not concerned the travellers arc shrewd, observant, critical, 
comparative, statistical, gifted with eyes that carefully mark the 
physical features of the count'ry, the character and state of its people, 
tlic qualities of their rulers, the relations of rulers and ruled, and the 
action of the respective religious on them and their relations. They 
arc Buddhists, but they are also Chinese, devoted to their faith ; but 
also sensible of the fame? and excellence of their land and people. 
Their narratives fall at the time of the bloom and early decadence of 
Buddhism in Indira. Fa-hian started for India A.n. 399, and was 
fourteen years on his travels; Hiuen-Tsiang began his a.d. 029, and 
did not return till 645. A great change had, between these periods, 
come over the fortunes of Indian Buddhism ; places where it had been 
seen by the earlier traveller active and flourishing, are described by 

the later as fallen and desolate. Then wc can see how it lived, its 

attitude to Brahmanism, the Avay it affected the character of the people, 
the extraordinary mythology it created and incorporated, the large 
number of its monasteries, the immense multitude of its monks, the 
product of religious enthusiasm, but the cause of religious decay. The 
Pilgrims themselves arc most significant objects of study; children of 
a prosaic race, the most conservative yet permanent of peoples, who 
have founded the only empire that can claim to be at once ancient 
and modern, they have yet been so possessed and inS) ired by the 

religion that has come to them, their imaginations have been so 

touched, their hearts so moved by the person and qualities of its 
founder; that they brave the worst dangers and endure every kind of 
hardship that they may visit the land he had made holy, collect sacred 
relics and books that told his history or expounded his doctrine. Their 
contribution to our knowledge is not simply of a particular faith, but of 
universal religiou. They help us to see how under all religions the imagi- 
uatiou works; what miracles it can accomplish, what feats of devotion and 

ecstasy it^aQ perform; how the intellect operates; what schools, sects, 

orthodoxies and heresies it can create ; theologies, supralapsarian or 
infralapsarian, of the great Vehicle or the little Vehicle, that feed the 
spirit on hopes of annihilation or on dreams of restful bliss ; yet whether 
imagination or intellect be active^ each is, where most extravagant, still 
most surely under law I Before anchorites or monks or monasteries 
were in Europe, they existed in Asia; centuries before Catholicism had its 
Calendar of Saints, its sacred places, its miraculous relics, its authorita-^ 
4ive douncils, its fixed canon and determined dogmas, Buddhism was in 
possession of all these things, and had even proved their inability to 
arrest decline or preserve dominion. In these instructive volumes 
many such things may be studied ; by their help the student can look 
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into the very heart of India as it was in the fifth, sixth, and seventli 
centuries of our era, and know Buddhism as it appeared to sincere and 
devout believers in the heyday of its power and in the first century of 
its decline. Here are two extracts illustrative of some of the mythical 
and miraculous affinities to Western legends : — 

“To the south-east of the city, thirty li or so, is the town of Ili-lo (Hidda); 
it is about four or five li in circuit ; it is high in situation and strong by natural 
declivities. It has flowers and woods, and hikes whose waters are bright as 
a mirror. The people of this city are simple, honest, and upright. There is 
here a two-storied tower ; tlio beams are painted, and the columns coloured 
red. In the sccmid story is a little sfi7j)a, made of the seven precious sub- 
stances ; it contains the skull bone of TathAgata ^ it is one foot twp inches 
round, the hair orifices are distinct, its colour is a whitish yellow. It is 
enclosed in a y)rcciou3 receptacle, which is placed in the middle of the sfitpa. 
Tlioso who wish to make lucky or unlucky presages {inttrL's) make a paste of 
scented earth, and impress it on the skull bone ; then, according to their 
merit, is the impression made. * 

“ Again, there is another little made of the seven precious sub- 

stances, in which is deposited the eyeball of TathAgata, large as an dmra 
fruit, and bright and clear throughout ; this also is deposited in a precious 
casket sealed up and fastened. The robe of Tathagata, which is made 

of fine cotton stuff of a yellow-red colour, is al.so enclosed in a precious box. 
Since many months and years have passed it is a little damaged. The staff 
of TathAgata, of which the rings are white iron and the stick of sandal-wood, 
is contained in a precious case. Lately, a king hearing of these various 
articles, that they formerly belonged to TathAgata as his own private property, 
took them away by force to his own country and placed them in his palace. 
After a short time, going to look at them, they were gone ; and after further 
incyuiries, he found they had returned to their original place. These five 
sacred objects often work miracles’*. (Vol. i. pp. 05~0C.) 

“On the southern side of the stone steps of the great stujnx there is a 
painted figure of Buddha about sixteen feet high. From the middle upward 
there are two bodies ; below the middle, only one. The old tradition says : 
In the beginning there was a poor man who hired himself out to get a living. 
Having obtained a gold coin, he vowed to make a figure of Buddha. Coming 
to the fitdpa^ he spoke to a painter and said, ‘ 1 wish now to get a figure of 
TathAgata painted, with its beautiful points of excellence, but I only have one 
gold coin ; this is little enough to repay an artist. I am sorry to be so hampered 
by poverty in carrying out my cherished aim.’ 

“ Then the painter, observing his simple truth, said nothing about the 
price, but promised to set to work to furnish the picture. 

“Again, there was a man, similarly circumstanced, who also sought to have 

a picture of Buddha painted. The painter, having received thus a gold piece 

from each, procured some excellent colours (blue and vermlion) and painted 
a picture. Then both men came the same day to pay reverence to the 
picture they^had had done, and the artist pointed each to the same figure, 
telling them, ‘This is the figure of Buddha whicii you ordered to be done.* 
The two men looking at one another in perplexity, the mind of the artist 
understanding their doubts, said, ‘ What are you thinking about so long ? 
If you are thinking about the money, I have not^efrauded you of any part. 
To show that it is so, there must be some spiritual iudication on the part of 
the picture.* Scarcely had he finished, when the picture, by some spiritual 
power, divided itself (from the middle upwards)^ and both parts emitted a glory 
alike. The two men with joy believed and exulted,” (Vol. i, pp. 102—103.) 

Mr. Beal has also contributed a new volume to the series on ^^Non- 
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Christian Religious Systems.’^ * Our author^s space and scope are here 
alike limited, and the" book is, while in some respects interesting and 
valuable, in others disappointing. There are some irrelevant chapters 
in it, and it docs not add as much as we had hoped and could have 
wished to our knowledge of Buddhism in China. We need to know 
something of the conditions and circumstances that opened China to 
it, its effect on the thought and character and life of the people, their 
effect on it, how it happened that one foreign came to stand beside the 
two native religions, not displacing or superseding, but simply supple- 
menting them. Buddhism exists in China, but the Chinese are not 
lluddhists, though tfiey arc often en masne set down to its credit. The 
relation of the imperial and, native to the imported faith may help us 
to understand the co-cxistence through many centuries of Brahmanism 
and Buddhism in India, while the continuance of the latter in China, 
with its disappearance from India, may illustrate the difference be- 
tween a religion which is a department of the State and a religion 
which constitutes the State, creates the order on which it reposes, and 
holds society to be the articulation or realization, as it were, of its 
immanent idea. We could well have spared Mr. BcaVs more than 
questionable speculations about the Sakyas, the genesis of Kwaii-Yin, 
and the Western Paradise of the Buddhists, for the sake of some more 
light on the action of Buddhism on China and China on Buddhism. 

It has often been remarked 'that the Jives of Buddlia belong to the 
history of Huddhism. If they do not show us what the founder did 
for tlie religion, they show at least what the religion has done for the 
founder. They belong to its history, represent the process of apotheosis 
in a system whicli is said to know no deity, the power of an ideal to 
fulfil the functions of a god, and the growth of a mythology. From 
this point of view great interest belongs to Mr. Rockville^s work.t 
We can the better understand Buddhism in Tibet when wc learn how 
the Tibetans apprehend and construe Buddha. 

A very elegant and discriminative work comes from the pen of 
Professor Chantepie de la Saussaye.J It treats of four great religious 
founders — Confucius, Lao-tzse, Zarathustra, and Buddha. The book 
is not intended for scholars, but for cultivated readers, and is admir- 
ably adapted for its purpose. It is written by a man who has made 
a full, careful, and‘critical study of his subject, who is possessed of the 
insight that comes of sympathy with the men he has studied, as also 
with the religious aspirations and endeavours of the race, and who 
writes vividly and gracefully. In a body of notes there are some 
excellent criticisms and literary notices that may be of advantage to 
the reader anxious to pursue his studies iii this field. 

We have space only fo« a word of commendation of theiheroic and 
patriotic enterprise of Protap Chandra Roy,§ who is publishing and 
distributing gratis one of the two great Indian epics. Pei:haps 

* Buddhism in China.’’ By the Rev. S. Bca). London : Society for the Propagation 

Christian knowledge. 1884. 

]•* *‘The Life of the Buddha and the Early History of his Order. Derived from 
Tibetdoi works in the Bkoh-Hgyur and Bstan-Hgyur. Translated byW, Woodville 
Rockville. London : Triibner ST Co. 1884. 

t ** V»er Schetsen uit de Godadienstg^hiedenis.” Door Dr. P. D, Chant^i^ de la 
Batiss^el Hooglcorajir te Amsterdam. LHrccht: E. H. E. Breijer. 

S **Th^Mahabharata.’* Translated into English prose. Calcutta : Bhmta Press. 
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nothing coujd better exhilit the distinctive character of Indian litera- 
ture than a translation of this huge poem. 

Two handsome voluqies on the Parsis * have been sent to us. 
Those who wish to know something of the manners, customs, social 
constitution, domestic habits and regulations, commercial aptitudes 
and enterprise, and political tendencies of this remarkable people, will 
find these volumes interesting. But to the student of the religion 
they arc of little value. The writer but repeats, often with little 
precision or discrimination, the opinions of more or less well-known 
European scholars, writers, and statesmen. 

In the Theolofjisch Tijdschrlft, for January, there is an interesting 
Essay, by Professor llauwenhoff, on Universal Religions, the 
purpose of which is to plead for some new and better principle of 
classification, which would save us from the unjust and offensivo 
co-ordination of Christianity with religions so much inferior as 
Buddhism and Islam. In the Revue de VHisloire dcs R(ii(jlon^, for 
last Novcmber-Decemiber, there arc instrifctivc papers by M. liug. 
Beauvois and Professor (Joldzihcr. The latter, a translation from 
the German, is on the ^‘‘Worship of Ancestors and of the Dead 
among the Arabians, and is particularly valuable, 

A. M. Paiiibaijin. 

* ‘^History of the Parsis.” By Dosabhai Framji Karaka, C.S.l. London ; Macmillan 
& Co. 1884. 
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IL— BIOLOGY. 

No evidence that could be brought to the biologist bearing on the 
validity of the doctrine of the origin of species by variation, and 
the survival of the fittest, can for a moment surprise him. Whether or 
not the doctrine is competent to account for all the phenomena 
within our reach, it is^ so thoroughly established, so far as it extends, 
that the surprise would be that cumulative evidence should be lacking. 
It is none the less of value to the general reader to become familiarized 
with the more important of the new links in the chain of evidence 
which Nature yields to the zeal and industry of experts. 

Some very interesting facts have recently been brought to light at 
the Antipodes bearing directly on the origin of the great Mammalian 
group. As a group it is marvellously diversified. In form, size, and 
habits the utmost divergence exists within its borders ; whilst mind 
shows itself in almost every conceivable grade, from its almost 
unlimited elevation in man, to the merest trace of its existence where, 
amongst extant forms, we feel ourselves to be nearest, in condition and 
descent, to the dawn of the group which complete their development 
by means of the mammary secretion. 

All who understand the question have long realized the enormous 
antiquity of the Mammalia : it may indeed be fairly believed to be as 
great as that of the reptiles, and greater than that of birds. In all 
such questions it is superlluous to say that only the judgment of the 
skilled observer can be of value. There is now a cqnsensus of judg- 
ment that the Mammalia arose in a root common alike to the rep- 
tiles and themselves ; and the two lowest extant forms arising in 
this stem give indications to the student of both embryology and 
morphology of an archaic type of the deepest interest. It is to such 
researches as those of Professor W. K. Parker, F.R.S., that we arc 
indebted for the most conclusive evidence on this point ; and although 
there may be nowhere discoverable, even in a fossil state, the complete 
forms suggested aud abbreviated in the footal development and general 
structures of the Monotremes, there is yet to the well-instructed 
student of the subject evidence that sucli did exist. 

The Monotremes are in all respects a singular group. They are 
included in two genera — the Ornithorhyncus, or duckbill, and the 
Echidna, or porcupinh ant-eater. Both these are strictly Australian, 
aud the former is the lower- of the two. It is not to fossils, but to a 
study of so much of the embryology as has been hitherto within the 
xeadi of science, that we are indebted for very clear suggestions of the 
ancestors of these strange and lonely forms, as well as for indications 
of the great variations and processes of development through which , 
in vast periods of past time they reached their present state. Th^ 
adblt forms now existing are highly specialized when considered in 
relation to the archaic ancestral type — of that there can be no dotibt; 
but the lower reptiles aud the more ancient birds occupy as elevated a 
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position in general structure as thr duckbill does ; and it enfolds in its 
embryology and structure unmistakable evidence of forms that existed 
before extant reptiles ^aiid birds had arisen. But all this has been 
strengthened in a remarkable, although, as indicated above, not 
unexpected way, by very recent facts. 

There is a probability that in the period when the vast coal measures 
were in process of growth and formation, the archaic representatives 
of the present Monotremes were at their zenith. Since then their 
slowly diminishing survivors during the long intervening periods have 
become more and more adjusted to a narrowing series of special con- 
ditions ; but as mammals they retain even now the clearest indications 
of reptilian origin. 

The Monotremes arc, as is well known,* non-placental ; but the exact 
condition in which the young were born and sustained by the mother 
Avas not, and is not even now, fully known. Both Ornithorhyncus and 
Echidna possess mammary glands, although they arc crude and without 
teats ; and it is probable that only the Ecliitlna has a mammary pouch 
like the marsupials, such as the kangaroo. 

Jt was believed l)y some that the young were born blind, and almost 
naked ; and it was generally accepted that the proved uiilikcncss of the 
immature mandibles to the mature bilE^ of the duckbill, enabled the 
young form to obtain tlie mammary secretion. This is no doubt correct; 

but it is now placed beyond doubt that the duckbill is not viviparous 

at all : neither, indeed, is the whole group, as we shall presently sec. 
They are oviparous, and the young are subsequently hatched, as in 
the case of reptiles and birds, \Vc do not yet know the details of the 
method of hatching, or the precise condition of the hatched young. 

It will be remembered that the President of the Biological Section 
of the British Association, in its session at Montreal, announced the 
receipt of a cablegram from Sydney, stating that Mr. Caldwell, who ^ 
had gone from this country to make researches into the nature and 
habits of the Monotremes, had discovered that the Ornithorhyncus 
produced two eggs, which were mcroblastic, and therefore bear a close 
resemblance to the eggs of reptiles and birds in quantity of yolk and 
mode of segmentation : that is to say, that after I'crtilization, only that 
part of the ovum which is known as the germinal disc segments 
into the tissues of the embryo, the remainder forming a food mass for 
the developing young. 

This of course was new,” and it is of the deepest import to the 
modern biologist ; it is another infrangible link in the chain of demon- 
strated evolutional processes. But its reality had been more than fore- 
shadowed. Many embryologists had been corajfclied by the force of 
facts to infer that it must be so. One strojig reason was, the presence 
on the ‘^ bill'^ of the Ornithorhyncus of a liorny layer, terminating in 
a hard point, which could have no possible purpose for such a creature 
but that of breaking the egg for its emergence. The same structure 
is found in the beak of the young of birds, and is found also in the 
ainbryos of existing reptiles. 

It was of coarse conceivablcf that this, like many other parts in the 
Oi^ns of animals, might have been, in the surviving form, only the 
survival of a now unused appendage. But it certainly pointed to the 
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fact that at least the direct ancestors of the duckbill had been oviparous, 
and that there was a sense in which only its outer form and feebly 
developed mammae lifted this lowest mammal out of the reptilian 
group. 

It is, moreover, of interest that there was evidence of more than 
scientific insight, proving that in days gone by there existed neglected 
evidence of the oviparous nature of the Monotremes. It appears that 
in 1829 Gcoflroy St. Hilaire, in the “ Annales des Sciences Naturelles/' 
vol. xviii., pp. 157-164, discusses the position of the Monotremes, 
insisting that they should not in his judgment be longer retained 
amongst the mammals, but should be formed into a distinct class by 
themselves. With this he presents a figure of an egg, drawn to the 
natural size, and belonging^ to these animals. He received it from 
Professor R. E. Grant of London, who drew it from what is spoken of 
as a ^^ncst” containing nine {?). Two of these were secured to the 
museum of Manchester. They are unfortunately no longer to be 
found there; but Professor Williamson has communicated to the 
present writer, amongst others, his distinct recollection of these eggs 
having been placed in the museum and labelled as the ^^eggs of 
duckbilled platypus.” 

In 1865 it was reported by Professor Owen that a duckbill in 
temporary confinement had deposited two eggs ; and long before this 
it appears to have been known that the colojiists and natives declared 
that the duckbill produced its young by means of eggs. In vol. xii. of 
the ‘^Trails. Linn. Soc. Loud.” Sir John Jameson, writing of the 
Monotremes, says that the female is oviparous, and lives in burrows 
in the ground.” Sir II. Owen from the first believed that the horny 
knob or point on the upper mandible of the Ornithorhyncus might 
point to its use in overcoming the resistance of the shell of the cgg ; 
but he held that the group was ovo-viviparous. 

All this remained unused for many years ; the facts were apparently 
beyond the insight of biology at the time ; but there is now no doubt 
on the subject, and the origin of the great mammalian group appears 
to be established beyond all further question. If the Ornithorhynchus 
had a covering of reptilian scales, the most astute opponent, wherever 
he may be found, of the evidence of evolution could doubt no more 

the reptilian nature .of the beaSt. But to the student of Nature in this 
section of science the evidence within is •as absolutely convincing. In 
the words of Charles Darwin, these anomalous forms may be called 
living fossils.” Thus the evidence leans to the Reptilia, or rather to a 
root-stock out of which Reptilia also arose, as the source of the 
earliest mammals;] and it is of some importance in this connection to 
observe that Professor Cope describes a new fossil form of reptile, which 
he calls Theromorpha, thaf in some points characteristic of the Mono- 
tremes, as in the scapular and pelvic arches, comes very near to these 
remarkable mammals. 

A yet further fact of cognate interest is brought to us, only a little 
later than Mr. CardwelPs discovery, through the labours of Dr. Wilhelin 
Haacke.. He discovered in the August of last year an egg in Gie 
•^rmnarij pouch of a female Echidna ; thus directly proving that the 
second genus of the Monotremes is also oviparous. The egg measured 
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15 mm. in length and 13 mm. in width; having thus nearly a spherical 
appearance. This is quite different to the long oval egg figured as the 
form produced by the duckbill. The shell of this egg was found by 
Dr, Haacke to be parchmcnt-llke, and to be in striking resemblance to 
the eggs of reptiles. 

Being found in the marsupial pouch, it is highly probable that in the 
warmth there obtained the incubation is effected. Dr. Haacke inclines 
to Gegenbaur^s judgment that the pouches in the female Echidna are 
only periodically developed organs : and this seems at least a rational 
explanation of the conflict of statement amongst very competent ob- 
servers as to their presence at all. It appears to ,be further probable 
that the pouch is modified on the emergence of the embryos from the 
egg, and their commencement to feed on the mammary secretion. 

There is very much meaning to be attached by the evolutionist to 
the fact that Dr. Haacke found similar glands in the male to tliose 
found in the female Echidna. 

The day is not now far distant when the results of careful and scien- 
tific study of the development of Moiiotreme eggs will he placed before 
us. In the work there will be the rarest pleasure; but in the results 
of it, a new crnbryological vista will clearly open up, and will determine 
much that is now only learncdly^suspected, and will enable us to go 
down to the profounder depths of underlying life-forms out of which 
arose alike the Monotremc-like reptile, and at length the now remark- 
ably specialized rcptile-Iike Moiiotreme. 

Professor W. K. Parker* has by very recent work been led to the 
conclusion that the Edentata, including the sloths, armadillos, and 
antcaters, which arc i>laccntal mammals, are nearer to the Mouotremes 
than the marsupials. He contends that if they did pass through a 
metathcrian (or marsupial) stage, they did not utilize it, but ran 
through it in an abbreviated prenatal stage. And writing further of 
one of the more archaic of these forms, the pangolin, he says that if 
the term reptilian might be applied to the characters seen in any pla- 
cental manimal, it might to what I find in this.^’ Its correspondence 
with the reptilians is very broad. It has a scaly coverivrj, but it is 
composed of cemented hairs, a mimetic simulation of the lizard^s 
scales ; while the structure of the sternum or breast-bone is cnjiuently 
lizard-likC; as are equally the features of the skull. 

It is to investigations like this, carried on in every direction, that 
the evolutionist trusts. Twenty years ago the hypothesis was boldly 
assailed; but much work and investigation has happened since then, 
and all, like the above, has shown that the method according to which 
the Great Power that wrought the universe prodiic^.d the living series, 
was according to the great secular processes and laws formulated in 
the “ hypothesis’^ of Darwin. • 

i^The morphologist has been long familiar with the fact that the 
cockroaeji \Blatta) is an extremely ancient insect ; it is one of the 
oldest in fact/ and has undergone but little special modification. All, 
however, were not prepared to Jfind that it flourished in the Silurian 
'epoch ; this, has been proved to be the fact. M. A. Milue-Edvvards 

♦ “ i"roc. Roy. Soc.'^ No. 232, 1884. 
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has communicated to the Paris Academy of Sciences a discovery 
by M. C, Brongniart of the wing of an insect in the Silurian sand- 
Atone of Calvadosj^ which is declare^ tp be without question that 
of Blatta. Such a confirmation of the archaic type of this insect is 
both welcome and interesi^g. Its discovery as a part of the fauna of 
the globe at an epoch of such enormous antiquity may cause, not only 
the biologist, but others, to reflect upon the pertinacious persistei^ce of 
some forms, amidst the vast mutations of others. , ^ . 

Along the same line of discovery is the finding, in two distinct parts 
of the world, of two fossil Scorpions. They have been found in the Upper 
Silurian beds of Scotland and of Sweden respectively. The former 
discovery was made by Dr. Hunter in Lesmahagow in Lanarkshire; 
and the latter by Professor Gustav Liiidstrdm of Stockholm, who 
obtained it in the island of Gothland. ^ 

The Swedish professor shows that the fossil gives distinct evidence 
of being a true air-breathing land animal. It is lowlier dcvelopmentally 
than any of the carboniferous forms which lie so far above ib the later 
history of the globe; but it is a distinct member of that ancient family 
of Arachnids. The cxoskcleton has become corrugated under pressure ; 
but the ccphalothorax, the abdomen with several dorsal lamince, and the 
tail with its dart for the injection of poison, can be clearly distitiguishcd. 
It is named ValaiophoncAts viDiciius, and is without ddubt one of the 
most ancient of the laud animals at present known ; and it has one 
feature no longer found when wc come up to the fossil scorpions of the 
carboniferous formation — that is, four pairs of thoracic feet, large and 
pointed, resembling some embryonic forms, and animals like the 
campodca, occupying morphologically a low position amongst the 
insect groups. In tlie carboniferous forms the appendices resemble 
tliose foupd amongst extaut scorpions, difiering indeed but little from 
forms now living. 

The Scottish specimen is smaller than the Swedish, aud is lying on 
its back in its fossil state. In this it fortunately presents the reverse 
aspect*' of that given by the latter. The walking limbs, however, have 
the same characters, and terminate in the same claw-like spike 
while the presence of breathing pores or spiracles is as clearly 'seen. 

In like^manner, the barb is visible and has the same constructioti. 

This existence of scorpions in the Silurian age involves the existence, 
in large i^fimbers, of other Arachnids, .rinsccts, and similar forma on 
which these- fierce animals preyed. In this relation the discovery of 
the remains of the" cockroach in Silurian rocks older than those- in 
which the scorpions are found, is in harmony with this necessity. ' 

0 

The careful study of the septic organisms was a natural consequeilde 
of the great improvements eftected in the principles and practice ef-the 
optical construction of our recent lenses. In this matter thero has 
? b^n a long progressive movement. There can be no doubt tbaf^^e 
, complete and intimate, study of these remarkably minute bulipoufiQrfbl 
forms, is a legitimate part of minute Botany. Theyiid perhaps a 
neutral line between plants and animals ; but in practical 
they arc fairly considered plants. The patient and systematic 
the botanist is, and must be, of very large importance in a cobiplete 
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study and thorough knowledge of the Bacteriaf But they have been 
studied also with much zeal^ and admirable ingenuity and purpose, by 
microscopists on the one hand> as objects of great interest with which 
their instrument was alone concerned, and therefore as objects 
simply, with no necessary relation to their character and biology as a 
group ; and on the other hand, since it has been proved that there are 
pathogenic forms of bacteria — forms resembling the septic series, 
but possessed of the properties of contagia of deadly forms of disease— 
as a matter of necessity they have formed the subject of the most 
untiring research and study on the part of the pathologist. But from 
a strictly pathological point of view ; the object of the pathologist is a 
distinct and limited one : a specific form^ is supposed, or proved, to 
be associated with, or the absolute virus of, a given disease. To study 
this form, find out if possible its real relation to the given disease, the 
cycle of its life, and its behaviour under a variety of superinduced 
changes, is the task with which the pathologist is charged. It is none 
the less clear to all who will take a broad View of the subjeet, that 
while both these methods of study have vast theoretical and practical 
value, yet completeness, and therefore accuracy, of final results cannot 
be certainly obtained without a comprehensive knowledge of the entire 
group of bacteria. 

The absence of this knowledge is, from the highest scientific con- 
siderations, a serious impediment to understanding the complete mor- 
phology of such forms as may prove " specific in the septic series ; to 
trace their life histories ; the variations to which they may be subject 
under altered surroundings, especially such as temperature and food ; 
and finally, to endeavour to discover what, if any, biological relations 
exist between the pathogenic and the septic forms, is manifestly of the 
utmost importance. And this would lead up to, and probably explain, in 
a manner immensely valuable to pathology, what the changes are that 
are brought"^ about by tlie multiplied “ cultures of pathogenic forms, 
producing varying intensities of virulence. Are they biological changes, 
or cheniical changes, or both ? and by what are such changes deter- 
mined ? ' Nor is this all even of the larger questions that need * reply 
in order to certainty of actioui How far are the pathogenic forms 
mutable ? Is functional specificity a more, or a less, rapidly %,cquired 
variation than morphological modifications ? Dr. Klein has well shown 
that no one has yet succeeded in changing the septic bacillus of hay 
into the virulent bacillus of anthrax, and vice vena : he has proved 
that Biichneris claim to have done so was without scientific foundation. 
It was not perhaps a large number of biologists who believed at any 
time that the evidence offered was competent, or in fhe l6ast satisfactory. 
But, it would b% fatal to the interests of a true science of Bacteriology 
tpL conclude in the present state of our knoTv ledge that no such change 
be brought about. There is a remarkable resemblance between 
those tv^o forms ; it may be— no doubt is — true, that to all the tests 
usedk they are specifically stable i that is to say, that the one 
4oes not, under any circumstances yet ascertained, become possessed of 
tbe qualities of the other. Tlie element of time has bden too much 
ndgllected in the so-called attempts at change, Minute and prolific 
as these orgStoisins arp, time must be an essential element in their 
vitd mutatidns. But they may yet prove to be subject to varia- 

VOL. XI.VII. H H 
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tion^' of an important kind under domestication/^ At least it is 
one of the many problems deserving the most complete and careful 
study; for as the facts now stands there are few things that appear more 
probable than that such pathogenic forms as the bacilli of anthrax 
have arisen as the result of change and survival from such forms as 
Bacillus auhtilis. It at least looks as probable, in a very minute field, 
as that Equus arose through a vast scries of changes from Orohippus. 

But the law of variation is as operative to-day as ever, and the 
rapidity with which generation succeeds generation in these lowly and 
minute forms, certainly promotes the chance of variation and survival. 
It is therefore conceivable that changes may happen which it is of the 
utmost importance for us to .know. 

This and much more is suggested by the recent dubiety and contro- 
versy on the so-called bacillus held by Koch to be the cause of cholera. 
There can be no longer any serious doubt that Koch is in error. He has 
ignored his own canons of research. His eagerness for results has pos- 
sibly led him astray. We are enabled to see this now, not only by an 
examination of Koch’s own record of his methods and facts, but wo 
have, besides the Preliminary Report of the India Cholera Commission, 
a very concise and clear account of The Relation of Bacteria to Asiatic 
Cholera by Dr. Klein, read this month before the Royal Society. 
There is no point of real importance tliat is not touched. Koch affirms 
that the comma is a specific micro-organism with distinctive cha- 
racteristics ; that it is always present in cholera; and that it is the only 
form which is constantly present. But the complete specificity of this 

organism can only be established by a thorough knowledge of it. This 

has not been obtained ; and this organism is known to inhabit the 
healthy human mouth, to be present in some common articles of food, 
and to be correlated with other intestihal aflections. 

The vibrio, called by Koch a comma baciilus," is admittedly 
present in cases of cholera ; but the numbers greatly vary, and appa- 
rently bear no relation to the character of the attack. It will be noted, 
however, with surprise by many, that it is affirmed there is direct 
evidence to show that water contaminated with ' comma ^ bacilli, 
where ijfed for domestic purposes and for drinking by a large number 
of persons, did not produce cholera/^* In this very statement, con- 
sidering all the facts, is sufficient evidence of the importance of as 
large a knowledge of the nature and relations of the form as may be in 
all such investigations. It is also of interest to note that there appears 
some vacillation at the commencement of Koch’s investigations as to 
the form of the organism that really, in his judgment, gave rise to 
cholera. In the earlier stages of his work it is difficult not to conclude 
that he accepted as closely related to the cause of cholera a small rod- 
shaped bacillus, which, from the comparison he makes, must be straight. 
The English Commission in India found such a form, after death from 
typical acute cholera,^^ contained within mucus fiakes, and these are 

never missed,” even when the comma" bacilli are. They are non- 
. motile, and Jbehave as putrefactive organisms. 

But no fact is more important than the discovery by Dr. Klein and 
his colleagues that there was a vast difference in the result as to 
* whether a case was examined soon after death or at a period of greater 

* Vu2e Klein’s paper on the ** Relation of Bacteria to Asiatic Cholera/* 
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length. The " comma ” was found very sparsely in its usual haunt 
when the examination was made from fourteen minutes to an hour or an 
hour and a half after death ; for, in total reversal of Koch’s afHrmation 
that in acute cases the ileum was densely charged with the comma 
bacilli, Dr. Kleiu finds that if examined soon ‘after death, it does not 
contain in any part any trace of “ comma ” bacilli. This surely points 
to the putrefactive nature of the “ comma ” form, and a delay on the 
part of the German savanP in his examinations ; for, says Klein, “ if 
the post-mortem examination is sufficiently delayed, comma haciUi 
and other hacteiia may be found penetrating into the spaces of the 
raucous membrane.” * • 

The English Commission to India thus, on apparently good grounds, 
disallow the conclusions of Koch. His " comma ” bacillus is probably 
only a putrefactive or septic form, merely incidentally present in 
cholera. But a complete study of this, and, so far as so eminently 
difficult but by no means impossible a task can be accomplished, of 
all forms of septic bacteria, on broad biological principles, will afford 
the earnest pathological student the key to the solution of many 
problems not easily accessible now to any solution that has undoubted 
value. 

W. H. Dai.ungeu, 

* “ The Kelation of Bacteria to Asiatic Cholera. ' E. Klein, M.i)., F.B.S. 
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III,— GENERAL LITERATUEE. 

.Biooraimiy. — A bioj^raphy of Ralpli Waldo Emerson by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes*^ will attract many readgrs, and, though the present 
book will not answer the high expectations which the names necessarily 
excite, it will still occupy a very agreeable and instructive hour. Little 
that is new is told us of Emerson, and one is particularly disappointed 
to meet with almost no reminiscences of the author’s own personal 
intercourse with him ; but the simple story of Emerson’s life and 
successive works is made the occasion of a running commentary full 
of Wr. Holmeses happy touches and mild wisdom. — The Memorials of 
James Ilogg, the Ettrick Shepherd ,”t by his daughter, contains a great 
deal of new and interesting matter, and will furnish the present 
generation tvith a true picture of the real Ettrick Shepherd, as dis- 
tinguished from the Shepherd of the '^Noctes” — an imwarrantcd 
caricature of the poet, which caused him and his family much 
pain ill his lifetime, and which has injured his memory even more 
than his feelings. Tlic present volume docs not profess to 
bo anything more than its name indicates, " memorials ” of the 
Shepherd^s life; but it undoubtedly sheds more light on Hogg’s 
true nature and history than has been done before, and it is 
written in an unpretending and agreeable style. — The correspon- 
dence of Sir James Bland Burges has just been edited and worked 
up into a kind of biography by Mr. James Hutton.J It would 
not have been worth while disturbing the dust of Sir James for 
anything in the man himself, for he was ipcrcly a prosperous 
mediocrity, with some pretensions to being a poet which time 
has not justified, and certain knacks of party usefulness which were 
more than sufficiently rewarded in their own day by an Under- 
Secretaryship of State. But he moved among important people, 
and his letters give us many a bit of pleasant chit-chat about 
persons^ like Gibbon and Pitt and Warren Hastings and Burke, and 
other leading politicians. Occasionally, glimpses of some value are 
optmed into the inner working of the politics of the time, and 
incidents related or opinions expressed which help us to better 
conceptions of the character of public men or of the reasons for 
particular parts of their conduct. Altogether the book contains much 
interesting reading* and Mr. Hutton has done Iiis part of the work wry 

well in supplying a connecting narrative and occasional explanations. 
— ^External reasons make Lives of Greek Statesmen " rather 
unattractive. The little volume is printed in small type, With 

^ * “Ralph Waldo Emerson.^* By Oliver Wendell Holmes. London: Ke^' 

T Edited by hia daughter, Mr3. Oarden. With a Profaco by ProfeSSor VeiitA. 
Paisley: Alexjpidor Gardner. 

I “ Selections from the Letters and Correspoudenco of Sir James 
sometime Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Aifaira, With Hotioes . of w . Life*” 
Edited by James Hutton. London : John Murray. 

I « lives td Greek Sjkatcsmen.'’ By the Rev. Sir George W. Qox, H.A, 

Author of “ MyiKology of the Aiyan Nations/* London : Longman^ Green dc Co. 
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marginals still smaPer disturbing the text; and many will be 
reminded of an unpleasant elementary schoolbook by Cornelius 
Nepos which went over much the same ground. Sir George Cox 
begins with Solon, and takes up in order Peisistratos,- Kleis- 
thenes, Poly crates, Aristagoras, Miltiades, Aristeides, Theraistocles, 
Paupanias, and Gelon. These have careful treatment from prac- 
tised skill; but it is right to say that Sir George is more at home 
in his favourite field of mythology than in that of biography or 
biographical history. An able effort to make Themistocles a spotless 
hero is worthy of more serious attention than the forbidding aspects 
of the work will probably permit. Land tenure 'in the days of ^ feolon 
is one of many subjects which occur bij the way in these " lives of 
individual citizens.”— An abridged translation of The Life and Letters 
of Adolphe Monod”* gives a somewhat colourless account of an eloquent 
and pious pastor of the French Protestant Church in Paris. The son 
of a Swiss clergyman in Copenhagen, he came to study theology at 
Geneva in 1820 while nationalism still prevailed there, and in Genova 
he met Carlyle^s friend, Erskine of Linlatheii, who led him to evan- 
gelical opinions and exercised an abiding influence over him to the 
end of a life that seems very perfect within a limited intellectual 
boundary. Of bis travels for health and for the advance of evangelical 
religion in various countries a good deal appears. In England, and 
especially in Scotland, he was well known as one of the most important 
Protestant visitors from the Continent, and his untimely death, in 
1856, was the cause of mourning through all circles where simple 
faith and devout eloquence had recognition. The book, with a 
suggestive photograph of him, will be welcome to those of like mind. 

TiLiVELS, — Mr. Thomson's ** Through Masai Land t is 0*^6 of the 
best books of travels we have read for many a day. The country 
described has been hitherto almost unknown ; the perils the author 
encountered, and by courage or tact overcame, are varied and often 
thrilling; the contributions he makes to our geographical and anthro- 
pological knowledge are important, and the whole record is written in 
an easy, lively, and winning style. He found the country very different 
from our ideas of the tropics. He calls it park-like. Instead of palms 
there were trees of the pine sort, and heath and clover, and herds of 
cattle ; nor are the people the usual Equatorial Africans. They are 
not negroes ; their language is Haraitic,and their cranium is much higher 
than the negro type. One of Mr. Thomson's most interesting chapters 
is devoted to a description of their manners and customs, which, by a 
good idea, be unfolds to us under the form of a history of a Masai male 
and female from birth to death. Some of their customs are very remark- 
able. Mr.Thorason's account of their religious ideas seems imperfect, for 
while he denies that they have any idea ot spirit or a future life, he 
mentions some things that seem inconsistent with this statement. Mr. 
Spencer’s attention may be called to the fact that the Masai have no 
theory of dreams, and do not believe the people they see in dreams to be 

^ ‘^Life and Lettew of Adolphe Mohod, Pastor of the Reformed Church of France.” 
By 006 of his Daaghtere. Authorized tranglation ; abridged from the Ongmal. 
London: James Niabet & Co. * * , ^ t.- i a 

. t « Through Hasai Land: being a narrative of the Royal Geographical Society s 
Kspodition to Mount Kenia and I^e Victoria Nyanza, 1883-1894. By Joseph Thom- 
son, F.K.G.S. London : Sampson Low & Co. 
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real disembodied souls.— Dr. Faulds^s "‘Nine Years in Nipon"^* is very 
good reading. His descriptions are sketchy, but full of interesting facte. 
As a medical man practising among the people, he had better opportuni- 
ties than usual for observing their ways, and ih some not unimportant 
particulars he corrects the information supplied by the most recent 
travellers. Miss Bird, he says, was quite mistaken in asserting that the 
hara-kiri (not, it seems, hari-kari, as we generally see it spelt) was ex- 
tinct ; the only change that has occurred being a resort to more refined 
methods of execution. But Dr. Faulds is far from agreeing with tho6e 
recent accounts which told us that while Japan had made great strides 
lately in intellectual aiid economic progress, she remained morally where 
she was. His experience leads him to the opposite conclusion. On 
the whole, the moral elevation of the mass of the people within the 
last decade has been still more striking and noteworthy. The judges 
will not now, I am sure, accept a bribe any more than an English 
magistrate would do ; obscene images and pictures are rarely to be 
seen in public, unless ifbported from Christian countries ; and the 
women are far more modest in their clothing and outward demeanour 
than they were a few years ago.^^ — Above the Snow Line/^f by the 
Vice-President of the Alpine Club, is a book that should have a charm 
for the ordinary reader not less than for the specialist. Mr. Clinton 
Dent narrates some of his adventures on the Saas-Fee, Zermatt and 
Ciiamouui Alps, but the interest centres in his repeated attempts upon 
the Aiguille dll Dru, which only yielded at the nineteenth assault. 
The author^s liumour is most excellent ; his chief fault is that he is 
so absolutely restless in his desire to amuse tliat he makes the effort 
almost always evident ; and ‘‘even the least critical of ourTacc'" (to 
quote Mr. Dentes own words) “ feel irresistibly disposed to cavil at 
iinythiiig they arc told they must admire.” Nothing, again, is more 
wearisome than lo meet a simile, though of the moat apposite, for 
every conceivable events nor is anything more surfeiting than a 
foolish repetition of the (rite figure of speech by whicli people are 
described as inflated with success and Ihuuiutde yitzc'ime. But with 
these- reservations the hook is in every sense readable ; the Fragment, 
the Sentimental Journey, and Early Attempts on the Aiguille, con- 
tain some supremely funny passages. There is a delightful honesty, 
too, about the way in which the writer exposes the common tricks of 
mountaineering literature, even so far*^ as to admit that one of his 
flights of panoramic description does not represent so much his observa- 
tions at the time, as what he gathered subsequently from a §tudy of 
the map. 

MTscKi.T,ANKotjs.— Under the title of the '^Universe of Suns,^^J Miv 

R. A. Proctor Jhas addedoto his Science Gleanings"' another volume 

of the lucidly popular type. The most important essay contains 
chiefly a cursory exposition of Sir William Herschel’s theories of star*' 
systems ; besides numerous astronomical papers, including a chapter 
on the planet Mars considered as an eligible sphere of habitation. 
There are articles of general interest, in which the lime^light of 

* Nine Years in Nipon : Sketches of Jaj)ane8e Life and Manners.*' By Hear 
Fsnids, Surgeon of Tsukiji HoBi>ital, Tokio. London : Alexander Gardner* 

+ Above the Snow Line.** By Clinton Dent. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 

t "The Universe of Sims, and other Science Gleanings." By Biehard A. Froctor. 
lx>^6n ; Chatto & Windus. 
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science is made to illuminate at onqe the dark questions of earth* 
shakings and the game of poker, of pitch-and-toss and the 
equality of the sexes. The chapter on “ Strange Coincidences " is 
so carelessly constructea of casual articles that the join is quite 
noticeable : at least, the writer on one page gives a detailed account 
of some railroad incident, and* on the very next is pleased to re- 
capitulate the whole with the pointless introduction : It may be 

remembered that I have elsewhere described how,^^ &c. But the 
paper on the “ Principles of Poker is very commendable. — Mr. 
Mark Thornhill,* late of the Bengal Civil Service gives us a personal 
narrative of those scenes of the Indian Mutfny which had the 
district of Muttra and Agra for their locale. Parts of the book, 
in particular the chapters about the defeat of the Indore mutineers, 
and the traditional ghosts and treasures of Agra, are very enter- 
taining ; the writer is on occasion even humorous. But the trivi- 
alities, the personal details, and the needless digressions, incline 
to tcdiousiiess ; very scant pains, too, seem to* have been taken about 
the composition of the sentences, which have all the disjointedness 
of a journal-entry. The treatment of the subject, however, shows 
tliought : and in his remarks, for instance, upon the mismanagement 
at Agra, the writer would appear to be furnishing an impartial, not 
to say generous, criticism. Military tactics arc described in military 
fashion, though the rudimentary details of the firing of a gun — I 
was standing close by one of tlie cannon when there came a deafening- 
roar and jet of flame, and 0 puff of smoke — seem unnecessarily to 
savour of the civilian. — The new edition of tlie Works of Marlowef 
now before us is the first instalment of a handsome and critical series 
of the Englisli Dramatists which Mr. Nimmo purposes publishing 
in due course. It is edited by Mr. A. 11. Bullon, who, although 
he has made generous use of the labours of previous editors, such as 
Dyce and Cunningham, exhibits in his own notes much care and 
considerable critical judgment. The introduction is ably written 
and full of literary interest Mr. Bullcn relates the little that is known 
of Marlowe^s life with much care, leaving all that he tells Us of him 
beyond the region of tloubt ; for with great pains he has succeeded 
in verifying his statements. In the earlier portion of these volumes 
there seems to have been some carelessness manifested in reading the 
proof-sheets ; but a small slip containing the errata has in some 
measure corrected this editorial oversight. There is, however, one 
important error which has been overlooked ; it occurs in the fifth act 
of the First Part of Tamburlaine the Great. The commencement 
of scene ii. has not been noted — a fault which will cause some 

anuoyaace to the inexpert reader. The boobis beautifully printed.— 

Mr. Shepherd is indefatigable in his task of saving the unconsidered 
trifles’* which their writers would have willingly let die, and he now 
publishes a collection of the plays and poems of Charles Dickens.;]: 
Some of the poems are already very well known, but the plays and the 

* ** The XndiAQ Matiay.” By Mark Thornhill. London : John Murray, Albomarlc 
Street. 

t « The Works of Christopher Marlowe.” Edited by A. H. Bullen, B.A. In three 
volumes. London: John C. Nimmo. 

.X “Tho Plays and Poems of Charles Dickens, with a few Miscellanies in Prose.'’ 
Now first collected. Edited, prefaced, and annotated by Richard Herne Shepherd. 
In two vols. London : W. H. Allen & Co. 
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miscellaneous prose pieces^ such as the. pamphlet on Sunday Observance^ 
the ^^Threatening Letter to Thomas Hood,” and the article on 
Fechter's Acting,” will be new even to Dickens’s admirers in the 
present generation, and read by them with great interest. Mr. Shep- 
herd has added a very complete and valuable bibliography of Dickens, 
— Mrs. Cashel Hocy translates for ns 'a very interesting book on Cats 
from the French of M. Champfleury.* The cat is looked at in every 
possible aspect, from that of a divinity to that of a social companion, 
and we are told all about its friends and its enemies, its habits, and 
language, and character. M. Champfleury loves cats, and writes of 
his favourites with ds much knowledge as enthusiasm. — Sir Edwfird 
Sullivan’s Stray Shots t” are aimed at such casual marks as 
Gladstoneism, the Land Act, Short Service, Cosmopolitanism, Free 
Trade, the Liquor Traffic, Official Ignorance, and the Tyranny of 
Priggism. Though posing as a cross-bencher, the author writes in a 
strong Tory spirit of Nationalism. Ilis motto is Stephen Decatur’s 
immortal toast — Our Country ! In her intercourse with foreign 
nations, may she always bo in the right; but our Country — right 
or wrong 1 ” The chief fault of the book lies in the vast amount of 
repetition it contains ; this applies not only to the subject-matter, but 
to many of the individual metaphors and epigrammatic expressions : 

balm in Gilead,” ^^men of 'in foi, nl r(yi,ni loi/^ irce trade’s 
fmyifera navis/* ^'disputes about the shadow of an ass” — these 
are examples of phrases that the author is not content to use 
once only. In point of style the book is very racy and readable, 
though its tone is highly sententious. — ‘^Greater London ’’J is a 
continuation of Mr. Walford’s *^01d and New London,” treating of 
the suburbs within fifteen miles around — the area of the Metropolitan 
Police — with the same fulness of topographical and historical detail 
that marked the earlier work. It is one of the best works of the 
kind we know. It is of course a compilation, but a compilation 
by a competent writer, whoso knowledge is varied, and who exercises 
a careful and critical judgment. The result is a trustworthy, 
interesting and serviceable book. — “Obiter Dicta ”§ is the modest < 
title of a few fresh and thoughtful essays ’in literary or social 
criticism. The chapter on “ Truth-hunting ” is particularly striking, 
but all are marked by a certain individuality of treatment, and by a 
felicitous and easy literary style. — Mr. Waugh is now well known as 

one of the best of our religious writers for the young. He has not 

merely a command of happy illustration, but, what is much rarer, a 
distinct gift of sympathv'that looks at things almost with the eyes and 
feelings of children. His new book, “ The Children’s Hoar,”|| consists 
of a series of short and aery fresh addresses on selected texts of Scrip- 
ture, and it may be warmly commended to the notice of all who want 
Sunday reading that will at once Interest and improve their ehildren. 

* Tho Cat, Past and l^eeent.” From the French of M. Champfleury; With Sup- 
plomfeutary Notes. Py Mrs. Cashel Hoey. London : George Bell & Son. 

f 'rliondun : Longmans, Green k Co. , ' 

f ‘‘Greater London : A Narrative of its History, its People, and its Planes.” By 
Edward Waif ord, M. A. Loudon ; Cassell & Co. 

j London: E, Stock. 11 By the^Kev. Benjamin Waugh, London; Wm. Isbister. 
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I T is a long time since I quoted Bishop Wilson, but he is full of 
. excellent things, and one of his apophthegms came into my mind 
the other day as I read an angry and unreasonable expostulation 
addressed to myself. Bishop Wilson’s apophthegm is this : Truth 
provokes those whom it does not convert, Miracles, I was angrily 
reproached for saying, do not happen, and more and more of us 
are becoming convinced that they do not happen ; nevertheless, 
what is really best and most valuable in the Bible is independent 
of miracles. For the sake of this 1 constantly read the Bible myself, 
and I advise others to read it also/^ One would have thought that 
at a time when the French newspapers arc attributing all our 
failures and misfortunes to our habit of reading the Bible, and when 
our own Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is protesting that the golden 
rule is a delusion and a snare for practical men, the friends of the 
old religion of Christendom would have had a kindly feeling towards 
any one — whether he admitted miracles or not — who maintained 
that the root of the matter for all of us was in the Bible, and 
that to the use of the Bible we should still cling. But no ; 
Truth provokes those whom it does not convert ; so angry are 
some good people at being told that miracles do not happen, that 
if we say this, they cannot bear to have i/s using the Bible at all, 
or recommending the Bible. Either take it and recommend it with 
its miracles, they say, or else leave it alone, and let its enemies find 
confronting them none but orthodox defenders of it like ourselves ! 

The success of these orthodox champions is not commensurate witli 
their zeal ; and so, in spite of all rebuke, I find myself, as a lover 
of the Bible, perpetually tempted to substitute for their line of 
defence a different method, however it may provoke them. Christmas 
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comes round again, and brings the most beautiful and beloved festival 
of the Christian year. What is. Christmas, and wJiat does it say to 
us ? Our French friends reply that Christmas is an exploded 
legend, and says to us nothing at all. The Guardiari, on the 
other hand, lays it down that Christmas commemorates the 
miracle of the Incarnation, and that the Incarnation is the fun- 
damental truth for Christians. Which is right, the Guardian 
or our French friends ? Or are neither the one nor the other of 
them right, and is the truth about Christmas something quite 
dilferent from what either of them imagine? The inquiry is 
])rofitable ; and I kept Christmas, this last winter, by following it. 

Who can ever lose out of his memory the roll and march of tliose 
magnificent words of prophecy, which, ever since we can remember, 
wc have heard read in clfurch on (Jhristmas-day, and have been taught 
to regard as the grand and wonderful prediction of ” the miracle of 
the Incarnation ? The Lord himself shall give you a sign ; Behold, 
a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel, Butter and lioncy shall he eat, until he shall know to 
refuse the evil and choose the good. For before the child shall 
know to refuse the evil and choose the good, the land that thou 
abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings.^^ We all know the 
ortliodox interpretation. Immanuel is Jesus Christ, to be born of the 
Virgin Mary; the meaning of the name Immanuel, God xvith 
signifies the union of the divine nature and ours in Christ, God and 
man in one Person. Butter and honey shall he eat’^ — the Christ 
shall be very man, he shall have a true human body, he shall bo 
sustained, w^hile he is growing up, with that^ ordinary nourishment 
wherewith liumaii children are wont to be fed. And the sign that 
the promised birth of Immanuel, God and man in one Person, from 
the womb of a virgin, shall really happen, is this : the two kings of 
Syria and Israel who arc now, in the eighth century before. Christ, 
threatening the kingdom of Judah, shall be overthrown, and their 
country devastated. For before the child shall know — before this 
promised coming of Jesus Christ, and as a sign tO guarantee it, the 
kings of Syria and Israel shall be conquered and overthrown. And 
conquered and overthrown they presently were. 

But then comes the tufta of criticism. The study of history, and 
of all documents on which history is based, is diligently prosecuted ; 
a number of learned, patient, impartial investigators read and examine 
the prophets. It becomes apparent what the prophets really mean to 
say. It becomes certain that in the famous words read on Christmas- 
da^ the prophet Isaiah was not meaning to speak of Jesus Christ to 
be bom more than seven centuries later. It becomes certain that his 
Immanuel is a prince of Judah to be bom in a year or two^s time^ 
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It becomes certain that there is no question at all of a child mira- 
culously conceived ard born of a virgin; what the prophet says is that 
a young woman, a damsel, at that moment Unmarried, shall have time, 
before certain things happen, to be married and to bear a son, who 
shall be called Immanuel. There is no question in the name Immanuel 
of a union of the human and divdne natures, of God and man in one 
Person. God present with his people and protecting them^^ is what 
the prophet means the name to signify. In “ Butter and honey shall 
he eat,” there is no question of the Christas being very man, with a 
true human body. What the prophet intends to say is, that when the 
prince Immanuel, presently to be born, reaches adult age, agriculture 
shall have ceased in the desolated realm of Judah ; the land, overrun 
by enemies, shall have returned to a wild state, the inhabitants shall 
live on the produce of their herds and on wild honey. But before 
this comes to pass, before the visitation of God’s wrath upon the 
kingdom of Judah, and wliile the prince Immanuel is still but a little 
child, not as yet able to discern betwixt good and evil, " to refuse 
the evil and. choose the good,^^ the present enemies of Jud&.h, the 
kings of Syria and Israel, shall be overthrown and their land made 
desolate. Finally, this overthrow and desolation arc not, with 
the prophet, the sign and guarantee of Immanuers coming. 
Immanuel is himself intended as a sign ; all the rest is accompani- 
ment of this sign, not proof of it. 

This, the true and sure sense of those noble words of prophecy 
which we hear read on Christmas-day, is obscured by slight errors 
in the received translation, and comes out clearer when the errors are 
corrected ; — 


The Lord himself shall give you a sign : Behold, the damsel shall con- 
ceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel. 

** Milk-curd and honey shall he eat, when he shall know to refuse the evil 
and choose the good. 

** For before the child shall know to refuse the evil ai^i choose tlio good, the 
land shall be forsaken, whose two kings make thee afraid.” 


Syria and Israel shall be made desolate iu IramauuePa infaUCJ| 
says the jprophet ; but the chastisement and desolation of Judah also 
shall follow later, by the, time Immanuel is a yeuth. Further yet, 
however, Isaiah carries his prophecy of Imnjanuel and of the events 
of his life. In his manhood, the prophet continues, Immanuel, the 
promised child of the royal house of David, shall reign in righteous- 
ness over a restored, far-spreading, prosperous, and peaceful kingdom 
of the chosen people. Of the increase of his government and 
peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his 
kingdom/^ This completion of the prophecy, too, we hear read in 
church on Christmas-day. Naturally, the received and erroneous 
inteipretation, which finds, as we have seen, in the first part of the 
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prophecy " the miracle of the Incarnation/' governs our under- 
standing of the latter part also. But in the latter part^ as well as 
in the former, the prophet undoubtedly has in view, not a scion of 
the house of David to be born and to reign seven centuries later, but 
a scion of the house of David to he bom immediately ; a scion who 
in his youth should see Judah afflicted^ in his manhood should reign 
over it restored and triumphant. 

Well, then, the “miracle of the Incarnation/' the preternatural 
conception and birth of Jesus Christ, which the Church celebrates at 
Christmas, and which is, says the Guardian, the fundamental truth 
for Christians, gets no support at all from the famous prophecy 
which is commonly supposed to announce it. Need I add that it 
gets no support at all from any single word of Jesus Christ himself, 
from any single word in the letters of Paul, Peter, James, or John? 
The miraculous conception and birth of Jesus is a legend, a lovely and 
attractive legend, which soon formed itself, naturally and irresistibly, 
around the origin of the Saviour; a legend which by the end of the 
first century had established itself, and which passed into two out of 
the four Gospel narratives that in the century following acquired 
canonicity. In the same way, a precisely similar legend formed 
itself around the origin of Plato, although to the popular imagination 
Plato was an object incomparably less fitted to offer stimulus. The 
father of Plato, said the Athenian story, was upon his marriage 
warned by Apollo in a dream that his wife, Perictiona, was about to 
bring forth a babe divinely conceived, and that he was to live apart 
from her until the child had been born. Among the students of 
philosophy, who were Plato's disciples, this story, although authorized 
by his family, languished and died. Had Plato founded a popular 

religion the case would have been very different. Then the legend 
would have survived and thriven ; and for Plato, too, there would have 
certainly been a world-famous ‘^miracle of the Incarnation" investing 
his origin. But Plato, as Bossuet says, formed fewer disciples than 
Paul formed churches. It was these churches, this multitude, it was 
the popular masses with their receptivity, with their native tenden- 
cies of mind, heart, and soul, which made the future of the Christian 
legend of the miracle of the Incarnation. 

But because the story of the mirnple of the Incarnation is a legend, 
and because two of the canonical Gospels propound the legend 
seriously, basing it upon an evidently fantastic use of the words of 
prophecy, and because the festival of Christmas adopts and conse- 
crates this legend, are we to cast the Gospels aside, and cast the 
celebration of Christmas aside; or else to give up our common sense, 
' and to say that things are not what they are, and that Isaiah really 
predicted the preternatural conception and birth of Jesus Christ, and 
that the miracle of the Incarnation really happened as the Guardian 
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supposes^ and that Christians^ in commemorating it^ eommemorate a 
solid fact of history; and a Act which is the fundamental truth for 
Christians? By no means. The solid fact of history marked by 
Christmas is the birth of Jesus, the miraculous circumstances with 
which that birth is invested and presented are legendary. The solid 
fact in itself, the birth of Jesus with its inexhaustible train of con- 
sequences, its ^^unspeakable riches/' is foundation enough, and more 
than enough, for the Christmas festival; yet even the legend and 
miracle investing the fact, and now almost inseparable from it, have, 
moreover, their virtue of symbol. 

Symbol is a dangerous word, and we ought to be very cautious in ' 
employing it. People have a difficulty in owning that a thing is 
unhistorical, and often they try to get out of the difficulty by saying 
that the thing is symbolical. Thus they think to save the credit of 
whoever delivered the thing in question, as it he had himself intended 
to deliver it as symbolical and figurative, not as historical. They 
save it, however, at the expense of truth. In very many cases, 
undoubtedly, when this shift of symbol is resorted to for saving the 
credit of a narrator of legend, the narrator had not himself the least 
notion that what he pi^opoiinded was figure, but fully imagined him- 
self to be propounding historical fact. The Gospel narrators of the 
miracle of the Incarnation were in this position of mind ; they did 
not in the least imagine themselves to be speaking symbolically. 
Nevertheless, a thing may have important value as symbol, although 
its utterer never told or meant it symbolically. Let us see how this 
is so with the Christian legend of the. Incarnation. 

In times and among minds where science is not a power, and 
where the preternatural is daily and familiarly admitted^ the pureness 

and elevation of a great teacher strike powerfully the popular ima- 
gination, and the natural, simple, reverential explanation of his 
superiority is at once that he was born of a virgin. Such a legend 
is the people's genuine translation for the fact ^f his unique pure- 
ness. In his birth, as well as in his life and teaching, this chosen one 
has been pure; has I sen unlike other men, and above them. Signal 
and splendid is the pureness of Plato ; noble his serene faith, that the 
conclusion has long been reached that dissolu^ness is to be con- 
demned, in that it brings about ^he aggrandisement of the lower side 
in our nature, and the defeat of the higher." And this lofty pure- 
ness of Plato impressed the imagination of his contemporaries, and 
evoked the legend of his having been born of a virgin. But Plato 
was, as I have already said, a philosopher, not the founder of a 
religion ; his personality survived, but for the intellect mainly, not 
the affections and imagination. It influenced and affected the few, 
not the many— not the masses which love and foster legend. On the 
figure of Jesus also the stamp of a pureness unique and divine was 
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seen to dwell. The remark has often been made that the pre-eminent^ 
the winning, the irresistible Christian virtues, wer§ charity and chastity. 
Perhaps the chastity was an even more winning virtue than the 
charity ; it offered to the Pagan world, at any rate, relief from a more 
oppressive, a more consuming, a more intolerable bondage. Chief among 
the beatitudes shone this pair: Blessed are the poor in spirit j for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven, and, Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God ; and of these two, the second blessing may have been 
even the greater boon. Jesus, then, the bringer of this precious blessing, 
Jesus, the high exemplar and ideal of pureness, was born of a virgin. And 
what Jesus brought was not a philosophy, but a religion ; he gave not 
to the few, but to the masses, to the very recipients whom the tender 
legend of his being born of the gracious Virgin, and laid in the humble 
manger, would suit best ; who might most surely be trusted to seize 
upon it, not to let it go,* to delight in it and magnify it for ever. 

So the legend of the miraculous conception and birth of Jesus, 
like the legend of the miraculous conception and birth of Plato, is 
the popular homage to a high ideal of pureness, it is the multitude's 
way of expressing for this its reverence. Of such reverence the legend 
is a genuine symbol. But the importance of the symbol is propor- 
tional to the scale on which it acts. And even when it acts on a 
very large scale, still its virtue will depend on these two things 
further : the worth of the idea to which it docs homage, and the 
extent to which its recipients have succeeded in penetrating through 
the form of the legend to this idea. 

And first, then, as to the innate truth and wqrth of that idea of 
pureness to which the legend of the miracle of the Incarnation does 
homage. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God, says 
Jesus. God hath not called us to impureness, but unto holiness, adds 
his apostle. Perhaps there is no doctrine of Christianity which is 
exposed to more trial amongst us now, certainly there is none which 
will be exposed, so far as from present appearances one can judged to 
more trial in the immediate future, than this. Let us return to nature, 
is a rising and spreading cry again now, as it was at the Renascence. 
And the Christian pureness has so much which seems to contradict 
nature, and which i^ menaced by the growing desire and determina- 
tion to return to nature ! The virtue has suffered more than most 

virtues in the hands of hypocrites ; and with hypocrites and hypocrisy, 
as a power in English life, there is an increasing impatience. But 
the virtue has been mishandled, also, by the sincere ; by the sincere, 
but who are at the same time over-rigid, formal, sour, narrow-minded ; 
and these, too, are by no meaiHiriD the ascendant among us just now. 
Evidently, again, it has been mishandled by many of the so-called 
and by the asceticism of the Catholic Church ; for these have 
so managed things, very often, as to turn and rivet the thoughts upon 
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the very matter from which pureness would avert them and get them 
clear^ and have to that extent served to endanger and impair the 
virtue rather than forward it. Then, too, with the growing sense 
that gaiety and pleasure are legitimate demands of nature, that they 
add to life and to our sum of force, instead of, as strict people 
have been wont to say, taking from it — with this growing sense 
comes also the multiplication everywhere of the means of gaiety and 
pleasure, the spectacle ever more prominent of them and catching 
the eye more constantly, an ever larger number of applicants pressing 
forward to share in them. All this solicits the senles, makes them bold, 
eager and stirring. At the same time the force of old sanctions of 
self-restraint diminishes and gives way. The belief in a magnified 
and non-natural man, out of our sight, but proved by miracles to exist 
and to be all-powerful, who by his commands has imposed on us the 
obligation of self-restraint, and who will punish us after death in 
endless fire if we disobey, will reward us in Paradise if we submit — 
this belief is rapidly and irrecoverably losing its hold on men’s minds. 
If pureness or any other virtue is still to subsist, it must subsist 
nowadays not by authority of this kind enforcing it in defiance of 
nature, but because nature herself turns out to be really for it. 

Mr. Traill has reminded us, in the interesting volume on Cole- 
ridge which he has recently published, how Coleridge^s disciple, Mr. 
Green, devoted the last years of his life to elaborating, in a work 
entitled Spiritual Philosophy : founded on the Teaching of the late 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the great Coleridgian position " that 
Christianity, rightly understood, is identical with the highest philo- 
sophy, and that, apart from all question of historical evidence, the 
essential doctrines of Christianity are necessary and eternal truths 
of reason — truths which man, by the vouchsafed light of nature and 
without aid from documents or tradition, may always and every- 
where discover for himsclf.^^ We shall not find this position estab- 
lished or much elucidated in Spiritual Philosophy. We shall not 
find it established or much elucidated in the works of Coleridge’s 
immediate disciples. It was a position of extreme novelty to take at 
that time. Firmly to occupy it, resolutely to establish it, required 
great boldness and great lucidity. Coleridge^s pojition made demands 
upon his disciples which at that time it was almost impossible they 
should fulfil ; it embarrassed them, forced ^them into vagueness and 
obscurity* The most eminent and popular among them, Mr. Maurice, 
seems never quite to have himself known what he himself meant, and 
perhaps never reaU^ quite wished to know. But neither did the master, 
as 1 have already said, establish his owi position ; there were obstacles 
in his own character, as well as in his circumstances, in the time. Never- 
theless it is rightly called the greA Coleridgian position. It is at the 
bottom of all Coleridge^s thinking and teacUng; it is true ; it is deeply 
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important; and bj virtue of it Coleridge takes rank^ so far as 
English thought is concerned, as an initiator and founder. The 

great Coleridgian position/^ that apart from all question of the evi- 
dence for miracles, and of the historical quality of the Gospel narra- 
tives, the essential matters of Christianity are necessary and eternal 
facts of nature or truths of reason, is henceforth the key to the \Fhole 
defence of Christianity. When a Christian virtue is presented to us 
as obligatory, the first thing, therefore, to be asked is whether our 
need of it is a fact of nature. 

Here the appeal* is to experience and testimony. His own 
experience may in the end be the surest teacher for every man ; 
but meanwhile, to confirm or deny his instinctive anticipations and 
to start him on his way, testimony as to the experience of others, 
general experience, is of the most serious weight and value. We 
have had the testimony* of Plato to the necessity of pureness, that 
virtue on which Christianity lays so much stress. Here is yet 
another testimony out of the same Greek world — a world so alien 
to the world in which Christianity arose ; here is the testimony of 
Sophocles. Oh that my lot might lead me in the path of holy 
pureness of thought and deed, the path which august laws ordain, 
laws which in the highest heaven had their birth ; . . . . the power 
of God is mighty in them, and groweth not old.^^ That is the 
testimony of the poet Sophocles. Coming down to our own times, 
we have again a like testimony from the greatest poet of our times, 
Goethe; a testimony the more important, because Goethe, like 
Sophocles, was in his own life what the world palls by no means a 
purist. " May the idea of pureness , says Goethe, extending itself 
even to the very morsel which I take into my mouth, become ever 
clearer and more luminous within meP^ But let us consult the 
testimony not only of people far over our heads, such as great 
poets and sages ; let us have the testimony of people living; as the 
common phrase is, in the world, and living there on an every-day 
footing. And let us choose a world the least favourable to purists 
possible, the most given to laxity — and where indeed by this time the 
reign of the great goddess Lubricity seems, as 1 have often said, to be 
almost established — ;the world of Paris. Two famous women of that 
world of Paris in the seventeenth century, two women not altogether 
unlike in spirit, Ninon Je TEnclos and Mme de Sevign^, ' offer, in 
respect to the virtue with which we are now occupied, the most 
striking contrast possible. Both had, in the highest degree, freedom 
of spirit and of speech, boldness, gaiety, lucidity. Mme. de S^vign^, 
married to a worthless husbairi, then a widow, beautiful, witty, 
diMngi of extraordinary freedom, easy and broad in ber 

ments, fond of enjoyment, not seriously religious ; Mme. de S^vign4, 
living in a society where almost everybody had a lover, never took 
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one. The French commentators upon this incomparable woman 
are puzzled by this. But really the truth is, that not from what is 
called high moral principle, not from religion, but from sheer 
elementary soundness of nature and by virtue of her perfect lucidity, 
she revolted from the sort of life so common all round her, was 
drawn towards regularity, felt antipathy to blemish and disorder. 
Ninon, on the other hand, with a like freedom of mind, a like 
boldness and breadth in her judgments, a like gaiety and love 
of enjoyment, took a different turn, and her irregular life was 
the talk of her century. But that lucidity, which even all through 
her irregular life was her charm, made her say at the end of 
it : “ All the world tells me that I have less cause to speak ill 
of time than other people. However that may be, could any- 
body have proposed to me beforehand the jife I have had, I would 
have hanged myself/^ That, I say, is the testimony of the most 
lucid children of this world, as the testimony of Plato, Sophocles 
and Goethe is the testimony of the loftiest spirits, to the natural 
obligation and necessity of the essentially Christian virtue of pureness. 
So when legend represents the founder of Christianity and great 
exemplar of this virtue as born of a virgin, thus doing homage to 
pureness, it does homage to what has natural worth and necessity. 

But wc have further to ask to what extent the recipients of the legend 
showed themselves afterwards capable, while firmly believing the legend 
and delighting in it, of penetrating to that virtue which it honoured, 
and of showing their sense that accompanying the legend went the 
glorification of that virtue. Here the Collects of the Church which 
have come down to us from Catholic antiquity — from the times when 
all legend was most unhesitatingly received, most fondly loved, most de- 
lighted in for its own sake — ai'e the best testimony, Jesus was mani- 
fested, says one of the Epiphany Collects, to make us the sons of God 
and! heirs of eternal life,^^ and we, having this hope, are to “ purify our- 
selves even as he is pure.^^ And the Collect for Christmas-day itself 
— that very day on which the miracle of the Incarnation is commemo- 
rated, and on which we might expect the legend’s miraculous side to 
be altogether dominant — firmly seizes the homage to pureness and 
renovation which is at the heart of the legend, a«d holds it steadily 
before us all Christmas-time. Almighty God,^^ so the Collect runs, 
who hast given us thy only-begotten Son to take our nature upon him, 
and as at this time to be born of a pure Virgin, grant that we being 
regenerate, and made thy qhildren by adoption and grace, may daily 
be renewed by thy Holy Spirit. The miracle is amply and im- 
pressively stated, but the stress is laid Upon the work of regeneration 

and inward renewal^ vhereby ve are to be made sons of God, like 

to that supreme Sou whose pureness was expressed through his being 
born of a pure Virgin. It is as, in celebrating at Easter the miracle 
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of the Resurrection, the Church, following here St. Paul, seizes and 
elevates in the Collect for Easter Eve that great secret of Jesus 
which underlies the. whole miraculous legend of the Resurrection, 
and which only though materializing itself in that legend could 
arrive at the general heart of mankind. 

It is so manifest that there is that true and grand and profound 
doctrine of the necrosis, of dying to re-livc,'^ underlying all which 
is legendary in the presentation of the death and resurrection of 
Jesus by our Gospels, it is so manifest that St. Paul seized upon 
the doctrine and elevated it, and that the Church has retained it, — 
that one can find no diflBcalty, when the festival of Easter is cele- 
brated, in fixing one^s thoughts upon the doctrine as jsl centre, and in 
receiving all the miraculous story as poetry naturally investing this 
and doing homage to it.^ And there is hardly a fast or a festival of 
the Christian year in which the underlying truth, the beneficent and 
forwarding idea, clothed with legend and miracle beeause mankind 
•could only appropriate it by materializing it in legend and miracle, is 
not apparent. Trinity Sunday is an exception, but then Trinity 
Sunday does not really deal with Gospel story and miracle, it deals 
wdth speculation by theologians on the divine nature. Perhaps, con- 
sidering the results of their speculation, we ought now rather to keep 
Trinity Sunday as a day of penitence for the aberrations of theological 
dogmatists. It is, however, in itself admissible and right enough that 
in the Christian year one day should be given to considering the aspects 
by which the human mind can in any degree apprehend God. But 
Trinity Sunday is, as I have said, an exception. For the most part, 
in the days and seasons which the Church observes, there is cbm- 
JUemoraftioU of some matter declared in Scripture^ and combined and 
clothed more or less with miracle. Yet how near to us, under the 
accompanying investment of legend, does the animating arid fructify- 
ing idea lie ! — in Lent, with the miracle of the temptation, the idea 
of self-conquest and self-control ; in Whitsuntide, with the miracle 
of the tongues of fire, thO idea of the spirit and of inspiration. 

What Christmas primarily commemorates is the birthday of Jesus 
— Jesus, the bringer to the world of the new dispensation contained 
in his method and secret, and in his temper of epieikeia^ or sweet 
reasonableness, for applying them. But the religion of Christendom 
has in fact made the prominent thing in Christmas a miracle, a 
legend ; the miracle of the Incarnation, as it is called, the legend of 
Jesus having been bom of the Virgin. ^ And to those who cannot 
bring themselves to receive miracle and legend as fact, what Christ- 
inas, under this popularly established aspect of it, can have tQ say, 
what significance it can contain, may at first seem doubtful. 
Christmas might at first appear to be the one great festival which is 
eoncemed wholly with mere miracle, which fixes our attention upon 
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a miracle and nothi^g else. But when we come to look closer, we 
find that even in the case of Christmas the thing is not so. That 
on whidh Christmas, even in its popular acceptation, fixes our 
attention, is that to which the popular instinct, in attributing to 
Jesus his miraculous Incarnation, in believing him born of a pure 
Virgin, did homage — ^pureness. And this, to which the popular in- 
stinct thus did homage, was an essential characteristic of Jesus and 
an essential virtue of Christianity, the obligation of which, though 
apt to be questioned and discredited in the worlc^, is at the same time 
nevertheless a necessary fact of nature and eternal truth of reason. 
And fondly as the Church has cherished gfnd displayed the Christmas 
miracle, this, the true significance of the miraculous legend for religion, 
has never been unknown to her, never wholly lost out of sight. As 
time goes on, as legend and miracle are less ^aken seriously as matters 
of fact, this worth of the Chiistmas legend as symbol will more and 
more come into view. The legend will still be loved, but as poetry 
— as poetry endeared by the associations of some two thousand 
years; religious thought will rest upon that which the legend 
symbolizes. 

It is a mistake to suppose that rules for conduct and recom- 
mendations of virtue, presented in a correct scientific statement, or 
in a new rhetorical statement from which old errors are excluded, can 
have anything like the cflcct on mankind of old rules and recommenda- 
tions to which they have been long accustomed, and with which 
their feelings and affections have become intertwined. Pedants 
always suppose that they can, but that this mistake should be so 
commonly made proves only how many of us have a mixture of the 

pedant in our composition, A correct scientific statement of rules 
of virtue has upon the great majority of mankind simply no effect at 
all. A new rhetorical statement of them, appealing, like the old 
familiar deliverances of Christianity, to the heart and imagination, 
can have the effect which those deliverances haJd, 6nly when they 
proceed from a religious genius equal to that from which those pro- 
ceeded. To state the requirement is to declare the impossibility of 
its being satisfied. The superlative pedantry of Comte is shown in 
his vainly "imagining that he could satisfy itf the comparative 
pedantry of his disciples is shown by the degree in which they adopt 
their master^s vain imagination. 

The really essential ideas of Christianity have a truth, depth, 
necessity, and scope, far beyond anything that either the adhe- 
rents of popular Christianity, or its impugners, at present sup- 
pose. Jesus himself, as I have remarked elsewhere, is even the 
better fitted to stand as the central figure of a religion, because 
his reporters so evidently fail to comprehend him fully and to 
repm^t hitn adequately. Being so evidently great and yet so un- 
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comprehended, and being now inevitably so to remain for ever, 
he thus comes to stand before us as what the philosophers call an 
absolute. We cannot apply to him the teats which we can apply 
to other phenomena, we cannot get behind him and above him, 
cannot command him. But even were Jesus less of an absolute, 
less fitted to stand as the central figure of a religion, than he is, even 
were the constitutive and essential ideas of Christianity less pregnant, 
profound and far-reaching than they are, still the personage of Jesus, 
and the Christian rules of conduct and recommendations of virtue, 
being of that indisputable significance and worth that in any fair 
view which can be taken of them they are, would have a value and 
a substantiality for religious purposes which no new constructions 
can possibly have. No new constructions in religion can now hope 
to found a common way^ hold aloft a common truth, unite men in a 
common life. And yet how true it is, in regard to mankind^ 
conduct and course, that, as the Imitation’^ says so admirably, “With- 
out a way there is no going, without a truth no knowing, without a life 
no living.^^ Sine vid non itur, sine veritate non cognoscitur, sine vitd 
non vivitur. The way, truth, and life have been found in Christianity, 
and will not now be found outside of it. Instead of making vain and 
pedantic endeavours to invent them outside of it, what we have to do 
is to help, so far as we can, towards their continuing to be found 
inside of it by honest and sane people, who would be glad to find them 
there if they can accomplish it without playing tricks with their 
understanding; to help them to accomplish this, and to remove 
obstacles out of the way of their doing so. 

Far from having anything to gain by being timid and reticent, or 
else vague and rhetorical in treating of the miraculous element in 
the Bible, he who would help men will probably now do most good 
by. treating this element with entire unreserve. Let him frankly 
say, that miracle narrated in the Bible is as legendary as miracle 
narrated anywhere else, and not more to be taken as having actually 
happened. If he calls it symbolical, let him be careful to mark 
that the narrators did not mean it for symbol, but delivered it as 
having actually happened, and in so delivering it were mistaken. 
Let him say that we can still use it as poetry, and that In so using 
it we use it better than those who used it as matter of fact ; but 
let him not leave in any uncertainty the point that it is as poetry 
that we do use it. Let no difficulties be slurred over or eluded. 
Undoubtedly a period of transition in religious belief,^ such as the 
period in which we are now living, presents many grave difOiculties 
Undoubtedly the reliance on miracles is not lost without some danger;* 
but the thing to consider is that it mist be lost, and that the danger 
must be met, and, as it can be, counteracted. If men say^ as some 
men are likely enough to say, that they altogether give up Christian 
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miracles and cannot do otherwise^ but that then thej^ give up 
Christian morals too^ the answer is, that they do this at their own risk 
and peril ; that they need not do it, that they are wrong in doing it, 
and will have to rue their error. But for my part, I prefer at 
present to say this simply and barely, not to give any rhetorical 
development to it. Springs of interest for the emotions and feelings 
this reality possesses in abundance, and hereafter these springs may and 
will most beneficially be used by the clergy and teachers of religion, 
who are the best persons to turn them to account. As they 
have habitually and powerfully used the springs of emotion contained 
in the Christian legend, so they will with time come to use the 
springs of emotion contained in the reality. But there has been 
so much vagueness, and so much rhetoric, and so much license of 
afiirmation, and so much treatment of what cannot he known as 
if it were well known, and of what is poetry and legend as 
if it wire essential solid fact, and of what is investment and dress 
of the matter as if.it were the heart of the matter, that for the 
present, and when we are just at the commencement of a new departure, 
I prefer, I say, to put forward a plain, strict statement of the essential 
facts and truths consecrated by the Christian legend, and to confine 
myself to doing this. AVe make a mistake if we think that even those 
facts and truths can now produce their full effect upon men when 
exhibited in such a naked statement, and separately from the 
poetry and legend with which they arc combined, and to which men 
have been accustomed for centuries. Nevertheless, the important 
thing at the present moment is not to enlarge upon the effect which 
the essential facts and truths gain from being still used in that 
combination, but after indicating this point, and insisting on it, to 
pass on to show what the essential facts and truths are. 

Therefore, when we are asked : What really is Christmas, and 
what does it celebrate? we answer, the birthday of Jesus. What is 
the miracle of the Incarnation? A homage to the virtue of pure- 
ness, and to the manifestation of this virtue in Jesus. What is 
Lent, and the miracle of the temptation ? A homage to the virtue 
of self-control and to the manifestation of this virtue in Jesus. What 
does Easter celebrate ? Jesus victorious over de^th by dying. By 
dying how ? Dying to re-live. • To re-live in Paradise, in another 
world ? No, in this. What, then, is the kingdom of God ? The ideal 
society of the future. Then what is immortality ? To live in the 
eternal order, which never dies. What is salvation by Jesus Christ? 
The attainment of this immortality. Through what means ? Through 
means of the method and the secret and the temper of Jesus. 

IJxperience of the saving results of the method and secret and temper 
orJesus, imperiEwtly even as his method and secret and temper have 
been extricated and employed hitherto, makes the strength of that 
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wonderful Book in which, with an immense vehicle of legend and 
miracle, the new dispensation of Jesus and the old dispensation 
which led up to it are exhibited, and brought to mankind's know- 
ledge ; makes the strength of the Bible, and of the religion and 
churches which the Bible has called into being. We may remark that 
what makes the attraction of a church is always what is consonant 
in it to the method and secret and temper of Jesus, and productive, 
therefore, of the saving results which flow from these. The attraction 
of the Catholic Church is unity, of the Protestant sects, conscience, 
of the Church of llngland, abuses reformed but unity saved. I 
speak of that which, in each of these cases, is the promise apparently 
held out ; I do not say that the promise is made good. That which 
makes the weakness and danger of a church, again, is just that in it 
which is not consonant to the line of Jesus. Thus the danger of 
the Catholic Church is its obscurantism, of the Protestant sects their 
contentiousness, of the Church of England, its defererfte to 
station and property. I said the other day, in the East-end of 
London, that, ever since the appearance of Christianity, the prince 
of this world is judged. The Guardian was disquieted and alarmed 
at my saying this. I will urge nothing in answer, except that this 
deference to the susceptibilities of station and property, which has 
been too characteristic of the Church of England in the past — a 
deference so signally at variance with the line of Jesus — is at the 
same time just what now makes the Church of England’s weakness 
and main danger. 

As time goes on, it will be more and more manifest that salvation 
does really depend on consonance to the line of Jesus, and that this 
experience, and nothing miraculous or preternatural, is what establishes 
the truth and necessity of Christianity. The experience proceeds on 
a large scale, and therefore slowly. But even now, and imperfectly, 
moreover, as the line of Jesus has been followed hitherto, it can be seen 
that those nations are the soundest which have the most seriously con* 
cerned themselves with it and have mo*st endeavoured to follow it. 
Societies are saved by following it, broken up by not following it ; 
and as the experience of this continually proceeds, the proofs of 
Christianity are cpntinually accumulating and growing stronger. 
The thing goes on quite independently^ of our wishes, and vfhether 
we will or no. Our French friends seem perfectly and scornfully in- 
credulous as to the cogency of the beatitude which pronounces bless- 
ing on the pure in heart ; they would not for a moment admit 4hat 
nations perish through the service of the great goddess Lubricity. 

the contrary, many of them maintain this service to be the most 
nSiVQIll ft&d reasonable thing in the world. Yet real|y this service 
broke up the great Roman Empire in the past, and is capable, it vriU 
be found, of breaking np any number -of societies. 
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Or let us consider that other great beatitude and its fortunes^ 
the beatitude recommending the Christian virtue of charity. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.^^ 
Many people do not even understand what it is which this beatitude 
means to bless ; they think it recommends humbleness of spirit. 
Ferdinand Baur, whose exegesis of texts from the Gospels is more 
valuable than his criticism of the mode in which the Gospels were 
composed, has well pointed out that the persons here blest are 
not those who are humble- spirited, but those who are in the intention 
and bent of their spirit — in mind, as we say, ancl not in profession 
merely — indifferent to riches. Such persons, whether they possess 
riches or not, really regard riches as something foreign to them, 
something not their own, and are thus, in the phrase of another text 
where our received translation is misleading, faithful as regards 
riches. “If ye have not been faithful in that which is foreign to you, who 
Avill give you that which is your own ? The fidelity consists in having 
conquered the temptation to treat that for which men desire riches, 
private possession and personal enjoyment, as things vital to us and to 
be desired. Wherever there is cupidity, there the blessing of the Gospel 
cannot rest. The actual poor may altogether fail to be objects of 
the blessing ; the actual rich may be objects of it in the highest 
degree. Nay, the surest of means to restore and perpetuate the reign 
of the selfish rich, if at any time it have been interrupted, is cupi- 
dity, envy, and hatred in the poor. And this again is a witness to 
the infallibility of the line of Jesus. We must come, both rich and 
poor, to prefer the common good, the interest of “ the body of 
Christ — to use the Gospel phrase — the body of Christ of which we 
are members, to private possession and personal enjoyment. 

This is Christian charity, and how rare, how very rare it is, we 
all know. In this practical country of ours, where possessing pro- 
perty and estate is so loved, and losing them so hated, the opposition 
to it is almost as strong as that to Christian purity in France. The 
Saturday Review is in general respectful to religion, intelligent and 
decorous, in matters of literary and scientific criticism reasonable. 
But let it imagine property and privilege threatened, and instantly 
what a change ! There seems to rise before one's ipind's eye a sort of 
vision of an elderly demoniac, surrounded by a troop of younger demo- 
niacs of whom he is the owner and guide, all of them suddenly foaming 
at the mouth and crying out horribly. The attachment to property and 
privilege is so strong, the fear of losing them so agitating. But the 
line Jesus perpetually tends to establish itself, as I have said, inde- 
pendently of our wishes^ and whether we will or no. And undoubt- 
edly the line of Jesus is : How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God ! '' In other words : ** How hardly 
shall those who cling to private possessions and personal enjoyment, 
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who have not brought themselves to regard property and riches as 
foreign and indifferent to them^ who have not annulled self^ and 
placed their happiness in the common goodj make part of the ideal 
society of the future ! " 

The legend of Christmas is a homage to the Christian virtue of 
pureness^ and Christmasj with its miracle of the Incarnation^ should 
turn our thoughts to the certainty of this virtue’s final victory, 
against all difficulties. And with the victory of this virtue let us 
associate the victory of its great fellow-virtue of Christian charity, a 
victory equally diMcult but equally certain. The difficulties are 
undeniable, but here the signs of the times point far more to the emer- 
gence and progress of the virtue than to its depression. Who 
cannot see that the idea of the common good is acquiring amongst 
us, at the present day, a force altogether new ? that, for instance, in 
cases where, in the framing of laws and in the interpretation of them 
by tribunals, regard to property and privilege used to be, one may 
say, paramount, and the idea of the common good hardly considered 
at all, things are now tending quite the other way ; the pretensions 
of property and privilege are severely scrutinized, the claims of the 
common good entertained with favour. An acceleration of progress 
in the spread of ideas of this kind, a decline of vitality in institu- 
tions where the opposite ideas were paramount, marks the close of a 
period. Jesus announced for his own period such a .close ; a close 
necessitated by the emergence of the new, the decay of the old. 
He announced it with the turbid figures familiar through prophecy 
to his hearers^ imagination, figures of stupendous physical miracle, a 
break-up of nature, God coming to judgment. But he did not 
announce under these figures, as our Bibles make him announce, the 
end of the world ; he announced " the end of the age,^ “ the close of 
the period.^^ That close came, as he had foretold; and a like ^^end 
of the age ” is imminent wherever a certain stage is reached in the 
conflict between the line of Jesus and the facts of the period through 
which it takes its passage. Sometimes" we may almost be inclined to 
augur that from some such end of the age'^ we ourselves are not far 
now ; that through dissolution — dissolution peaceful if we have virtue 
enough, violent if ,we are vicious, but still dissolution-*-* we and our 
own age have to pass, according to the eternal law which makes 
dissolution the condition of renovation. The price demanded, by 
the inexorable conditions on which the kingdom of God is offered, for 
the mistakes of our past, for the attainment of our future, this price 
may perhaps be required sooner than we suppose, required e^fen pf 
\i8''Wselves who are living now ; verily I say unto you, it shall tfe 
require<|^ this gerieration/’ 


Matthew AaNonu. 



RUSSIA AND THE AFGHAN FRONTIER^ 


I T is i)erliaps uo mere assertion to declare that if England is to 
emerge triumphant from the maze of extra- domestic, or rather 
extra-European difficulties, in which as a nation she is now entangled, 
she would do well, in regard to future contingencies, to reconsider 
her present system of dealing with Oriental politics. Not simply a 
dozen pages— -even a dozen volumes might be filled in support and 
illustration of this proposition ; but in order to spare the reader from 
the longer process, the scope of the present article will be confined 
to Afghanistan and the region of the British Boundary Commission. 
And let it at once be premised that what has to be said on the subject 
will be no outburst of party spirit, whether Jingoism or Radicalism, 
but the simple result of study and experience of Eastern character 
and Eastern complications, together with questions and issues to 
which that character and those complications have given rise. That 
Russia is not strictly an Oriental Power is a matter of little moment. 
She has no feeling of shyness or strangeness in Khiva or Bokhara, 
or among her new subjects the Tekkes and neighbouring Turkmans, 
and may be legitimately regarded in an Asiatic guise when within 
a hundred miles or so of Merv or Sarakhs. • 

In the first place, neither the spirit nor^ machinery of our Minis- 
terial offices is quite adapted to the wants of a territorially small 
arid gec^aphically isolated State such as Great Britain and Ireland, 
witK an outlying empire in the East and vast colonies all over the 
jvprld. An Indian Office and a Colonial Office are necessities in their 
way, and could not be dispet^sed with ; but some special agency is 
required to supplement the Foreign Office in watching over the links 
which unite us to immensely important possessions in the far distance) 
and notably those countries which are situated between Europe and 

TOL. XLYII. K K 
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India. Due regard cannot be paid to these by one subordinate 
department, amid a group of subordinate departments, the head of 
which is liable to frequent transfer ; consequently, to be lost from 
time to time in a confusion of new det^l. On such occasions, if 
required to enlighten his chief, he would resemhle the well-known 
porter at the railway junction, once waiter at a London tavern, who, 
in lieu of calling out the names of towns and villages on the line, 
made the platform resound with the more popular items of unfor- 
gotten bills of fare. For Asiatic Turkey, Asiatic Russia, Persia, and 
Afghanistan, there should be a permanent Oriental Under-Secretary 
of State, who would be the responsible exponent of a fixed national 
policy ; a referee for the past and present status of all nationalities 
within his range of supervision ; a kind of Speaker to the 
Councils of State and India OflBce, for the disposal of all doubtful 
questions of fact and precedent. With a voice, but without a vote, 
his advice and arguments should always be available for the guidance 
of his immediate superior — i.e., the M inister or Ministers to whom 
he would be directly attached. His staff of assistants need not be 
large, but should be thoroughly eificient. An officer of Engineers 
might be in charge of maps, and geographical information should be 
the latest and most trustworthy procurable. That there is an admir- 
able Intelligence Department already existing in connection with the 
War Office, and that there are good libraries in the Foreign and India 
Offices, are no reasons against the formation of the separate bureau. 
Transfer from the older establishments might be effected with advan- 
tage, or duplicates of books and maps might be supplied, and no 
harm done. The great object is to educate, and it will not do to be 
stingy of means or material. 

But to elaborate a reform where reform is not probable were 

waste of time; so let the hint and the outline suffice. More to the 

purpose is it to demonstrate that the present crisis — the political 
tension justifies the* word — has to a great extent been brought about 
by want of that intelligent and lively interest in Oriental matters 
which is rather due to the system than the individual, and which it 
is believed that the contemplated innovation would, among its other 
uses, fairly supply. , The fault is not to be laid at the particular door 
of this or that Government ; it belongs with almost equal directness 
to the Opposition of the day, habitually more eager to have its 
leaders coached on certain points where Ministers are weak, than 
desirous that they should master an intricate case in all its bearings 
and minutiae. As to the general public, the majority of those 
eiceptional persons who understand and appreciate Oriental *^«itua- 
tions '' have gained their knowledge by professional apprenticeship or 
fortuitous associations. The masses know as much, or as little, about 
them as they do pf the individuality of the Mahdi% Even the 'Press 
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— that great but still growing power, with its manifold means and 
resources — can do no more than describe political signs and aspects 
as they appear at the hour of writing. Its teaching is open to severe 
criticism if contrasted with that of the day before. Leaders which 
are full of force and logic for the casual reader, fail to convince the 
practical student, who detects weakness and sophistry in referring to 
the statements and assertions of previous issues.^^ The reason w 
obvious. No professor, whatever the compass of his attainments, 
could keep up a daily course of tuition on a score of subjects, 
preserving what may be called the instructive continuity of each, 
without an occasional lapse into error and inconsistency. Besides, 
it must be borne in mind that most of these figurative “ lectures 
are in explanation of a quasi-panorama, constantly shifting before 
the spectator’s eye, and that passing objects^ will be repeated as well 
as forgotten. Here is an instance. 

The Times quotes its own correspondent f as authority for the 
statement that the mountain ranges which have been supposed to 
offer an impenetrable barrier to an advance from the northward on 
Herat, have for the most part no existence save in the imagination 
of map-makers.^^ All this is perfectly true, but is not new. More 
than two years ago the practised eye of Sir Henry Rawlinson had 
taken in the fact, disclosed from a glance at the published work of the 
surveyor-diplomatist Lessar. Nor did that distinguished oflBcer keep 
his knowledge from the- ken of his Government or fellow-geogra- 
phers. At a meeting of tlic Royal Geographical Society held in 
November, 1882, he thus described one section of M. Lessar’s 
journey : J — 

Crossing the Ilari-riid at Sarakhs, he follows the river more or less 
closely for CO miles, lie then makes a detour into the interior to the East, 
to a country entirely devoid of inhabitants, but with occasional wells and 

karezes, for 77^ miles, to the foot of the Barkhut Pass, by which the great 
Paropamisus range, here dwindled to insignificant hills, is crossed. . The 
ascent and descent of the Pass do not measure more tfian a few miles, and 
the total remaining distance from the robat north of the range to Kus{in, the 
first permanent Afghan settlement, on the Hari-rud, and near the opening of 
Herat plain, is only 37^ miles. At this point all difficulties cease, and a carriage 
and four may be driven from Kusan to our outpost at Chaman, at the 
Khojuk Pass, north of Pishin.” • 

But Sir Henry Rawlinson at the same tune told his hearers, in- 
cidentally as it were, a great deal more which is pertinent to the 
present dispute. The material item was that M. Lessar, in travel- 
ling from Sarakhs to Kus4n, travelled “ exclusively on Afghan soil," 
and that the whole of Badghis was " distinctly Afghan territory." 

* Many other artioles possess significance of leaders,-' though without the honour 

of eq^lly large type ana prominent position, and to those a similar remark applies. 

f Leading wticle, March 13, 1885. ' 

X ** Prbct^ingS of the Koyai Oeographical Society,** vol. v. new series. 1883. 
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To say that the great organ of public opinion, in quoting from a 
newly-acquired source of information, apparently ignored the older 
and perhaps equally direct evidence, is but the expression of a natu- 
ral conclusion on an ordinary occurrence, and conveys no disparag- 
ing insinuation. Strange indeed were it otherwise in the conditions 
of emergent papers, prepared rapidly for the printer. But the illus- 
itration will serve to indicate that the Press must not be regarded as 
a steady instructor in all things. Moreover, it is quite impossible 
for a statesman to fulfil the duties of his office, or even for an 
acknowledged politic^ian to maintain his professional reputation, by 
no more strictly educationai process than being posted in the events 
of the day, as reported and commented on in the best of newspapers, 
or by acquaintance with current official correspondence only. Neither 
the daily journal nor the occasional Blue Book can supply the in- 
formation that is obtained from a lifelong study of the geography, 
polities, and people of the regions north and north-west of Afghanistan, 
facilitated by intercourse with Persians, Afghans, and their border 
tribes. They may contain the very data that are most required ; in 
truth, the batch of printed despatches headed Central Asia, No. 1 
(1884),^^ is teeming with interesting particulars collected by 
M. Lessar ; but some one is needed to ferret them out, and hold the 
candle while they are read in the November obscurity which prevails, 
for so many other mouths also, in London offices and departments. 

Time would be thrown away in multiplying instances of a course 
of teaching the desultory character of which must be self-evident. 
Let us turn for an instant to the Blue Book last mentioned, where fault 
is to be found on the score of incompleteness rather than reiteration. 
Lord Granville’s suggestion, in February, 1882, to Prince Lobanow, 
that " an agreement should be come to between England, Russia, and 
Persia, for the settlement of the frontier .... from .... Baba 
Durmae to the point where the Persian frontier meets that of Afghan- 
istan, in the neighbourhood of the Hari-Rud,^^ was an admirable one, 
better even than the after-thought, that something might be done 
with regard to the adjacent Afghan frontier.” * Why was the 
argument abandoned ? It had the force of right, and was bached up 
by the written understanding of half a century ago, when the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Russia were " equally animated by a 
sincere desire to maintain, not only the internal tranquillity, but also 
the independence and integrity of Persia.” f It is probable that more 
than one reader of Sir Henry Rawlinson^s able volume of England 
and Russia in the East,” published in 1875, missed in it a clearer 
explanation why the two named Powers should not have agreed upon 
the line of the Shah^s northern frontier, between the Caspian and 

* CorreBpondence respecting the affairs of Asia. No. 1. 1884. 

+ Viscount Palmerston to Mr. Bligh. September 6, 1834. 
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the Oxus, when giving boundaries to Bukhara and Afghanistan. Had 
this line been drawn, London society would have heard nothing of 
Panjdeh, Zulfakar, Akrabat, and the Barkhut Hills, in the spring of 
1885. But the words “ Baba Durmaz are ominous, and seem to 
reject the notion of a fixed boundary. If Turkish, as is almost evident, 
they imply incessant progress, a meaning which may not have been 
apparent to negotiators. “ Daddy Neverstop^^ would be a vulgar but 
nearly literal rendering ; and indeed the recent progress of Russia 
south and east has been of marvellous extent and rapidity. How 
utterly strange at the present day — nay, how impossible — would be 
the words of Count Nesselrode in the lips of M. De Giers : A 
single glance at the map ought to be sufficient to dissipate .... all 
prejudice, and to convince every impartial and enlightened man that 
no hostile designs against England can direct the policy of our 
Cabinet in Asia.”**^ Verily, Astrakhan and Orenburg are not such 
advanced posts on the road to India as Askabad and Old Sarakhs — 
or shall wc say the Rabat Pass ? 

Then, again, we are enabled to gather, from incidental pas- 
sages in the 1881< Blue Book, that General Tchernaicff — who was 
appointed to administer the affairs of Turkistan, and would proceed 
thither with the most peaceful intentions,^^ as also under strong 
injunctions not to interfere in Afghan affairs — did actually reach his 
headquarters at Tashkand. But it is by no means equally clear why 
General Rohrberg, chief of the trans-Caucasian region, in whose 
discretion and prudence the Russian Chancellor had great confi- 
dence,^^ should be succeeded a year later by General Komaroff, as 
reported in the Moscow Gazette, without a word being said of his 
qualities and disposition. Of the latter high functionary we learn 
something, however, from the clever artist of the Illustrated London 
News, who visited him at Old Sarakhs; not as to whether he is 
discreet or prudent, but that he is courteous and an archaeologist. 

Perhaps, however, the omission in this volume most to be deplored 
is that of any correspondence bearing upon the action of Persia on 
the'Central Asian field, where she is found to be, at least by Russia^ 

an important factor. We somehow appear to undervalue her ficiend- 
ship and usefulness, and take little trouble to nnaiutain the once 
traditional policy of popularizing our namt at her Court. She is 
left at liberty to choose her favourites from the nationalities with 
which $he has any diplomatic connections, and England is not neces- 
sarily the country selected for special honour. The Shah^s treaty 
with the Turkmans in the commencement of 1878, and visit to 
St. Petersbtirg (on his second European journey) should be parts, as it 
were, of the same arrangement which caused Persia, a few years later, 
to abandon a large portion of her northern territory to the Cossack 
♦ CottDt Kesalrode to Count Fozzo di Borgo. November I, 183S. 
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guardians of the Atak. Upon the whole, she is rather to be con- 
gratulated than pitied, for her subjects in Khurasan had been 
wofulljr harassed by Turkman marauders, and she had done little to 
protect them with her ill-paid and often ill-disciplined armies. But, 
for ourselves, we should do well to take a livelier interest in this 
ancient but far from exhausted country. 

Thus far our administrative deficiencies as regards Oriental politics. 
They may be summed up in a few words. Our public offices are 
roomy and substantial. We have Cabinet and other Ministers, and 
their immediate subordinates or assistants, besides a host of employes ^ 
to occupy them ; but no individual of the number can be coiisidered 
specially affected to a great question such as that which has arisen 
with Russia. There is no one recognized official or department 
charged with the delicate ^uty of enlightening the Government on it — 
no oracle to be consulted, as for instance, the chief of the Asiatic 
Bureau at St. Petersburg; and there ought to be. It is natural 
that responsible statesmen should select their own particular advisers, 
who may or may not be those whose counsel is the legitimate return 
for money paid by the public. In any case, they are not bound to 
follow the dictates of subordinates, and arc free to act upon their own 
opinions. But discrimination in these things is a crucial test of 
individual power, and the admission to State secrets of an interested 
or unsound councillor must be a sore and fatal evil. Without 
attempting to penetrate the cause, it is evident that not only the 
Government, but a large section of the British nation, has been 
repeatedly told that Russia was advancing upon Herat, and the state- 
ment made no impression. It has now been trumpeted forth that a 
Commission of British officers has been sent out to the Afghan 
frontier to meet a similarly constituted Russian Commission, on an 
understanding that the two Commissions would work together to effect 
the peaceable settlement of a boundary which should protect Herat ; 
moreover, that the ' British Commissioners had already reached the 
appointed ground, but, instead of finding their colleagues, were 
without positive information of their coming at all ; while Russian 
soldiers were taking advantage of the occasion to establish themselves 
on debateable points of the territory to be investigated. ' 

Rightly to comprehend and interpret the whole story to the 
outer world, we miss the testimony of just one essential Blue Book, 
with its reasons and explanations. In a lecture recently delivered 
at the United Service Institution, General Walker, formerly Surveybr- 
General of India — an officer whose maps comprise the whole region 
under discussion — recalled the Anglo* Russian agreement of l879t, to 
consider the Oxus, from its sources in the Pamir tablb-Iadds to 

Kliw^a Sfileli on its left bank, as the boundary between Boliniu 

and A^hanistan.^^ He explained that in the second edition of his 
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map of Turkistan and neighbouring countries, published the following 
year, the northern limit of Afghanistan was completed on the west 
by “ a line drawn from Khwdja Sdleh across the Turkman desert to a 
point about forty miles south of Sarakhs, where the 36th parallel of 
latitude was supposed to cut the Hari-Rud river/^ In the third 
edition of the same map, published in 1875, he told us that the line 
was carried farther north to the parallel of Sarakhs, but stopped twenty 
miles east of that town, and then turned south-west to the Hari- 
Rud/^ In the fourth and two subsequent editions (the last of which 
was published in 1882) the boundary was " bit)ught up to Sarakhs, 
in accordance with an agreement between Lord Clarendon and a 
Russian ambassador — an expression which might perhaps be ren- 
dered as in completion of an old agreement between Lord Clarendon 
and Prince Gortschakow/^ General Walker added the information, 
that in the last edition of the Russian official chromo-lithographed 
map of Central Asia the boundary was also shown, " stretching from 
Sarakhs to Khwdja Saleh/^ 

As regards the high mountain ranges, there is no doubt that for 
many years the advocates of a forward policy in Russia have wished 
to bring their frontier to the northern bases of the Hindu Kush and 
Himalayas, and that the suggestion of the Oxus as a boundary could 
only have been made acceptable to them by the intervention of a 
neutral zone between this river and Afghanistan, or any State under 
the aegis of British India. They would have preferred Afghanistan 
itself, as the zone contemplated, but this was out of the question ; 
indeed, the rejection of any scheme of neutralizing territory at all 
was a wise resolve. Neutral ground would have afforded a constant 
pretext for encroachment, and such encroachment as the Government 
of British India would have found it impossible to check without an 
officer on the spot, supported by an unusually strong escort. But the 
tracts due north and north-cast of Afghanistan have been cast into 
comparative shade by the critical state of affairs, on the immediate 
north-west of Herat, the vital but heretofore neglected part of the 
Anglo-Russian contention in Central Asia. Here, between the Hari 
Rud and Tejend rivers, Russia has certainly intruded in a sjpirit con- 
trary to the. pledges and assurances of her responsible diplomatists. 

it were necessary to insert the wedge for purposes of self- 
defence and protection against Salors, Sariks, or other Turkman 
tribes, who serve to illustrate her ethnological rights, the case 
should have been fairly stated at the time the Boundary Commis- 
sion was proposed, when a formal recognition to the possession of 
Pnl-uKh&tun and other places^ or a simple assent to their temporary 
occupation might have been given — or the whole matter might 
have been referred to the Commissioners themselves. If no 

^geographical line had been actually defined and accepted by the 
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Courts of St. Jameses and St. Petersburg, as joining the Oxus at 
Khw^ja S^Ieh and the Tejend at Sarakhs^ an imaginary straight 
line connecting tliese two points would naturally be understood to 
limit all advances from the norths pending an actual settlement; 
in other words, all lands south of that supposed link would 
represent the territory open to discussion between the British and 
Russian Commissioners. There could be no shadow of doubt on 
the subject. Seizures of l^nd below Sarakhs, where an Afghan 
claim could in any shape be put in, were not to be justified ; and 
the annexation of Merv by Russia could in no way change the 
position in respect of pledges made to England. The understanding 
arrived at in January 1874 between the two Governments was pro- 
nounced by Count Gortschakow to be complete.^^ His letter on 
the occasion, which terminated, in a singularly pleasant mood, the 
correspondence on his dountry^s subjugation of Khiva, is worth 
quoting ; — 

“ In my opinion the understanding is complete. It rests not only upon the 
loyalty of the two governments, but upon mutual political advantages which 
are palpably evident. So long as they shall be animated by a spirit of 
mutual goodwill and conciliation, no political misunderstanding is to be 
apprehended between them. 

** For our part, we remain constantly faithful to the programme traced 
by mutual agreement, as it resulted from my interview with Lord Clarendon, 
and was developed and defined by the communications between the two 
Cabinets. I have repeated to Lord A. Loftus the positive assurance 
that the Imperial Cabinet continues to consider Afghanistan as entirely 
beyond its sphere of action. If on either side the two GovemuieillS eXCrcise 
their ascendancy over the Stiites placed within the range* of their natural 
influence, in order to deter them from all aggression, there is reason to hope 
that no violent collision will occur to disturb the repose of Central Asia, and 
interfere with the work of civilization which it is the duty and the interest 
of the two great empires to bring to a favourable issue. 

“ As far. as we are concerned, it is in this sense that we act towards the 
Khanats which lie upon our borders. We have a full assurance that the 
Government of India will act in the same manner with regard to the Amir 
of Kabul, and we have* no doubt that it possesses the means of making itself 
listened to.”* 

If the understanding so emphatically dwelt upon in the above 
extract do not comprehend limitation of encroachment, it can have 
no practical meaning whatever. Whether Panjdeh is au integi^ 
part of the Afghan kingdom, of which the Amir Abdul Rahman 
held possession for more than two years, according to the statement 
of the more determined anti-Russian writers, or whether it has-been 
bandied about from chief to chief since the days that it paid tribute 
to Khiva, as Abbott represented, does not seem material to tho; 
question at issue. The explanations called for and Commission pto* 
pSied, when Merv fell into the hands of Russia, should have 

* Russia. No. 2 (1874). Correspondence respecting Central Asia, pp. 10, IL ^ 
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ceded instead of resulted from the appropriation of that place. 
A boundary treaty of the nature of that concluded two or three years 
ago with Russia, and the fall of Giuk Tepd, showed plainly what 
strong measures were likely to follow. Voices were raised in all 
directions, but they were not heard. The cry may have been 
Wolf,^^ but there was more cause for it than in the fable, and the 
wolf came sooner than he was expected. We have been to blame in 
want of vigilance, of preparation, of continuous knowledge. We 
have not done what we might reasonably have done ; in fact, we 
have done literally nothing but talk and writ^. Our rivals in the 
East do these last things also, but in seasion. What says the Russian 
authoritative organ of political opinion in high places on this prone- 
ncss to desk work ? It quotes the words of Skobelcff : * — II faut 
que les fonctionnaires se tiennent moins dans les Chancelleries, et quails 
soient accessibles h chacun : quails etudient“en un mot le peuple et 
ses besoins. En Asie l^encre et le papier n^ont rien h faire ou se 
trouvent engagers des interets materiels.^^ 

A brief retrospect of our position at the close of the last Afghan war 
again brings to notice one important proposal which had many advo- 
cates, but which was set aside by the Government of the day acting 
on the advice of its more favoured counsellors. The late Lord 
Lawrence was one of those who saw in the evacuation of Kandahar 
an imperative and philanthropic duty, and the respect wTiich his 
character and opinions could not fail to command made his support 
a very tower of strength. But he saw in it rather its aggressive 
than its protective side, and it may be that the arguments which 
failed to commend themselves to the late honoured Viceroy were too 
purely strategical for a mind which, with all its courage and manli- 
ness, was essentially tender of wounding the prejudices of a sensitive 
people. To the present hour the disciples of this school can hardly 
be said ^o have changed their opinions or been convinced of their 
fallacy by the logic of facts ; but it is highly probable they may have 
lost somewhat in numbers, xt is late in the day now to repeat the 
discussion, and there is a great distinction between the remaining in 
a place after a possession of months to taking possession of it de novo ; 
but a brief allusion may not be inappropriate. ^ 

Many persons appear to consider the retention of Kandahar as an 
armed Occupation of Afghanistan. According to the geographical 
position of the city, with the desert to its south-west, it is almost on 
the outskirts of the Amiris territory ,* and enough is known of its 
histoi^ to show its separation from Kabul to be as much the rule as 
the exception. There was reason to suppose that the presence of 
our soldiers would have been welcome to many, even had it aroused 
jealousy and suspicion in the breasts of some. The Amir himself 

* Central Asia, No. 1 (1884), p. .35. 
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would, it is belieyed, have been materially strengthened, though his 
people^s confidence in hinr might have been in some sort weakened^ 
by our comparatively close neighbourhood. Abdul Bahman was our 
own choice, and it was natural that, under the circumstances, we 
should give him the continued support of our troops — not, as in the 
case of Shah Shuja in 1839, to watch over him in, his capital, and so 
render him contemptible in the eyes of his subjects, but in readiness 
to help him against aggression from without. The murder of our 
envoy had given us a warrant which could not be admitted a second 
time if we once retired from every part of Afghan territory. Much 
has already been said of ihe s^ategical advantages of a post 
practically, if not palpably, midway between Herat and Kabul ; but 
there were political advantages in holding the city which perhaps out- 
weighed in value the strategical. It ‘had a prestige for the world 
without which would have secured peace to the Perso- Afghan and 
Perso-Baluch frontiers \ and in the hands of England this prestige 
would have been productive of much good. The result for India would 
have been the consolidation of an outer frontier— a double security 
for her peaceful population. There is certainly another side of the 
picture, and one to which public attention was called with marked 
success by able and distinguished men of the Lawrence school. Like 
many advocates, however, they dwelt rather upon the asserted merits 
of their own case than upon the confutation of adverse arguments. 
Thus they failed to perceive that their opponents were pleading the 
cause of good government ; that occupation might have been pro- 
visional only ; and that the dreaded danger might have been minimized 
by prudent diplomacy. Such risk as there was would have been 
worth incurring had the outcome been an undisturbed north-west 
frontier and Abdul Bahman without anxiety for Herat and its out- 
lying districts and villages. 

It is in no miserable spirit of useless lament over unheeded 
prophecy, that the reader is carried back to the years 1878-79, when 
high military authorities on military considerations were warning the 
country against' the abandonment of Kandahar. Writers, irrespective 
of these, pleaded the same cause on other grounds also — not in any 
blind adherence to^ a party policy or as advocates of a scientific 
frontier, but from a standpoint of broader reasoning.* One of the 
number thus expressed himself in the Pall Mall Gazette — 

“ Would not possession of Kandahar serve our defensive objects quite as 
well as a comparatively broken line of posts on the mountain top ? Could we 
nut thence efficiently forestall all attempts at invasion, and coerce, when 
necessary, , such tribes as might disturb the peace of our fronti^, by attis^ing 
them in rear 7 Command of the passes, inclusive of a scientifio fironti^) 
Besident at Kabul; control of the Amir’s foreign relations— each ' ^ thdse 


« May 23, 1879. 
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results is an important concession to us in its way ; but is there no dangerous 
vagueness about the hrsb which would affect the absolute value of the second 
and third? On the other hand, in holding Kandahar onl^, the arrangement 
is far simpler : indeed, there is nothing vague about it at all. We have reason 
to believe the inhabitants generally well affected towards us. To the mercan- 
tile community, especially, we can be no strangers. Experience of Indian 
heat should make the climate better than bearable to our officers and men.’’ 

Another aspect of the question, not so prominently before the 
public, was noted : — 

“ Possession — or, it may be, occupation — of Kandahar brings British India 
into quasi- contiguity with Central Persia. Such a position offers many oppor- 
tuniti^ which may be used to the benefit of* both Powers and the advance- 
ment of civilization. Not many years ago an arbitration was undertaken and 
carried into effect by our Government, according to which the territory of 
Sistan was apportioned between Persia and Afghanistan. The ostensible, and 
let us hope the real, object of that arbitration was to secure peace to a province 
W'hich had been for years in a state of unrest and revolution. To some 
extent the desired end was achieved ; though it is to be feared that border 
feuds in Eastern Persia and Western Afghanistan do not so easily admit of 
adjustment as wholly to cease on the ruling of a British Commission. But the 
neighbourhood of that Power whose interference has already been invoked 
and exercised to put a stop to local litigation and broil, might bo turned to 
excellent account in completing the good work begun ; and who can say that 
under such auspices a spirit of agricultural industry and commercial enterprise 
might not arise, which, eventually expelling the old spirit of war and discord, 
might healthily affect the whole frontier region from Herat to the sea ? ” 

This healthy influence of England might, in like manner, have 
extended north of Herat, and in such sense would have been invalu- 
able at the present juncture. But we now arrive at the practically 
weightiest question of all : What is the fitting course to be pursued 
in existing circumstances ? 

A direct, straightforward answer will conclude the present paper, 
but a word or so is needed by way of preface. Boundary Commis- 
sioners of one nationality — notably those appointed for the disposal 
of Russo-Afghan, Russo-Fersian, and Perso-Afghan disputes — should 
not be kept waiting for fellow-Commissioners of another na- 
tionality beyond a certain time, any more than a visitor in 
a drawing-room should be kept w^aiting for tne person he 
has dome tet visit. The exact period allowed must depend on 
considerations of distance, of weather, of lopal requirements, and of 
an amour propre, which is a perfectly legitimate feeling when bound 
up with national dignity. It is hard to believe it possible that our 
officers left Europe or India for the somewhat inhospitable region 
they how occupy without that sort of understanding which would 
nbt only indicate the general line of conduct to be pursued in discuss- 
ing a aettlethent, but would provide also for impediments to action 
and similar contingeaciest With this exception^ little official fools- 
cap would be required. In these cases nothing can be more 
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unwise than for a GoTcrnment to fetter its trusted agents with minute 
and conventional instructions which may he found impossible of 
execution. Details of procedure are as much out of place as details of 
geography; all such should be treated as general principles by the 
ofiScers concerned, and room should be left for the free exercise of 
that firmness, tact, intelligence and judgment, the proved possession 
of which by the Sritish Commissioners was, doubtless, the main, if 
not the sole, cause of their nomination to the work. Of course time 
may be utilized by the waiting Commission, and the names of those 
employed in it afford' a sufiScient guarantee that it will be utilized to 
good account; but .this cau'only be regarded as a temporary expe- 
dient, and there must be no loss of prestige occasioned by the absence 
of the llussians. 

Mr. Gladstone has explained the situation, and though the 
explanation may not be so full as desired by his interrogators, we 
gather from it that no advance further than that now certified shall 
be made on either side. It is therefore clear that the right to all 
doubtful and disputed lands or villages is to be a subject of discussion, 
and that if it be proved that any of these have been taken surrep- 
titious possession of after date of the ‘'agreement made between 
Russia and England to ascertain the frontier by inquiry and corre- 
spondence ” (these are the Prime Minister’s own words), such an act 

should, under the order rules of vneum and tmm, rather invalidate 
than strengthen the present possessor’s claims. Reference to the 
Sistan Arbitration of 1871-72 will show in how direct a manner 
proceedings of this nature prejudiced the case on one side and affected 
the final decision.* 

Only let there be no misapprehension that the situation described 
is the true situation, and there is no reason why all political parties 
should ‘ not unite in one common policy to deal with it in the way 
that an upright judge would do in a litigation between man and man. 
Patriotism demands- firmness and clear-sightedness in these matters ; 
not necessarily war. 

F. J. GoLOSltlD. 


* “ Eastern Persia.” Macmillan. 1876. Appendix to V 9 I. L ; 
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A CRITICISM OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER. 


“ La nature cst Tinjustice mCme.*’— U bnaw. 


F our articles of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s, which appeared in the 
Contemporary Review, have recently been reprinted together, 
and form now a work which Mr. Spencer has entitled The Man 
versus The State.” This little volume merits the most attentive study, 
because in it the great sociological (jucstiou of our day is treated in 
the most masterly manner. The individualist theory was, I think, 
never expounded better or with stronger arguments based oil first 
principles, or supported by so great a number of clearly analyzed and 
admirably grouped facts. These pages are also full of important 
truths and of lessons, from whence both nations and governments 
may derive great benefit. Mr, Spencer’s deductions are so concise 
and forcible that one feels oneself drawn, against one’s will, to accept 
his conclusions ; and yet, the more I have thought on the subject, 
the more convinced have I become that these conclusions are not in 
the true interest of humanity. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s object is to 
prove the error and danger of State socialism, or, in other words, the 
error and danger of that system which consists in appropriating State, 
or communal, revenues to the purpose of establishing greater equality 
among men. ^ 

The eminent philosopher’s statement, ^that in most civilized 
countries governments are more and more adopting this course, is 
indisputable. In England Parliament is taking the lead ; in Ger- 
many Prinoe Bismarck, in spite of Parliament ; and elsewhere either 
Parliament or town councils are doing the same thing. Mr. 
Spencer considers that this effort for the improvement of the condition 
of the working-classes, which is being everywhere made, with greater 
or less energy, is a violation of natural laws, which will not fail to 
brin^ its own punishment on nations, thus misguided by a blind 
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philanthropy, I believe, on the contrary, that this effort, taken as 
a whole, and fretting aside certain mistaken measures, is not only in 
strict accordance with the spirit of Christianity, but is also in con- 
formity with the true principles of politics and of political economy. 

Let us first consider a preliminary question, on which I accept Mr. 
Spencer^s views, but for different reasons from his : On what are indi- 
vidual rights founded, and what are the limits of State power ? Mr. 
Spencer refutes with pitiless logic the opinions of those who, with 
Bentham, maintain that individual rights are State concessions, or 
who, like Matthew Arnold, deny the existence of natural rights. The 
absurdity of Bentham *s system is palpably evident. Who creates the 
government ? The people, says he. So the government, thus created, 
creates rights, and then, having created rights, it confers them on the 
separate members of the sovereign people, by which it was itself 
created. The real truth is, that government defines and sanctions 
rights, and employs the public strength to enforce their being re- 
spected, but the rights themselves existed before. 

Referring to the history of all primitive civilization, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer proves to Mr. Matthew Arnold that in familial and tribal 
communities there existed certain customs, Avhich conferred recognised 
and respected rights, before ever any superior authority which could 
be designated by the name of State had been formed. Only, I 
think Mr. Herbert Spencer is wrong in making use of the term 
natural rights.^' This expression was an invention of the French 
philosophers of the, eighteenth century, and it is still employed in 
Germany by a certain school of philosophers as’ Naturrecht. Sir 
Henry Mainers clever and just criticism of this expression in his 
book " Ancient Law should warn us all of the vague and equivocal 
meaning it conceals. The jurists and philosophers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries attached two very difierent significations 
to the term ‘^natural rights.^^ They sometimes applied it to the 
condition of primitive societies, in which their optimism led them to 
dream of a reign of justice, liberty, and equality, and at other times 
they made use of it when speaking of the totality of rights which should 
be possessed by every individual, by reason of his manhood. These two 
conceptions are equally erroneous. In primitive societies, in spite of 
certain customs which ^re the , embryo of rights, might reigns 
supreme, as among animals, and the best armed annihilate their 
weaker neighbours. Certainly, one would look in vain there for a 
model of a political constitution or code suitable to ^a civilised 
people. Neither can it be maintained that the Big^ of xnan/^ 
as proclaimed by the American and French Revolutions^ belong 
to each individual, only because he forms part of the human species. 
The Kmit of rights which may be claimed by any one jmdMdtial 
mnst depend upon his aptitudes for making good use of them. 
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The same civil code and the same political institutions tfill not 
equally suit a savage tribe and a civilized nation. If the granting of 
the suffrage to all were Jikely to lead a people to anarchy or to des- 
potism, it could not be called a natural right, for suicide is not a 
right. 

If one analyze* completely the expression natural rights/^ one 
finds that it is really not sense. Xavier de Maistre, annoyed by 
the constant appeals to nature which are to be found in all the 
writings of the eighteenth century, said, very wittily : Nature, 
who and what is this woman Nature is sufiject to certain laws, 
which are invariable ; as, for instance, the law of gravitation. We 
may call these " laws of nature, but in human institutions, which 
are ever varying, nothing of the sort can exist. This superior and 
ideal right, which is invoked for ther purpose of condemning existing 
laws, and claiming their reform or suppression, should rather be 
called rational right — that is to say, right in conformity with reason. 

In every country, and at all times, an order of things may 
be conceived — civil, political, penal and administrative laws — which 
would best conform to the general interest, and be the most 
favourable to the well-being and progress of the nation. This order 
of things is not the existing one. If it were, one might say, with 
the optimists, that all is for the best in the best of possible worlds, 
and a demand for any amelioration would be a rebellion against 
natural laws, and an absurdity. But this order of things may be 
caught sight of by reason, and defined with more or less accuracy 
by science ; hence its name of rational order. If I ask for free 
trade in France, for a better division of property in England, and 
for greater liberty in Russia, I do so in the name of this rational 
order, as I believe that these changes would increase men^s 
happiness. 

This theory permits of our tracing a limit between individual 
liberty and State power. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer proves very clearly that there are certain 
things vfhich no man would ever choose to abandon to State 
power I his religious convictions, for instance. On the other hand, 
all would agree that the State should accept the^charge of protect- 
ing frontiers and punishing theft and murder, that is to say, the 
maintiedning of peace and security at home and abroad ; only here, 
like most Englishmen, Mr. Herbert Spencer invokes human will. 
Find: out; he says, on the one hand, what the great majority of 
piankind woidd choose to reserve to an individual sphere of 
acttohi tod, on the other, what they would consent to abandon to 
State decisions^ and you will then be able to fix the limit of the 
power of public authority. 

1 cannot myself admit that human will is the source of rights. 
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Until quite recently, in all lands, slavery was considered a necessary 
and legitimate institution. Sut did this unanimous opinion make 
it any more a right ? Certainly not. It is in direct opposition to 
the order of things which would be best for the general welfare ; it 
cannot, therefore, be a right. 

Until the sixteenth century, with the exception of a few Ana- 
baptists who were burnt at the stake, all believed that the State 
ought to punish heretics and atheists. But this general opinion did 
not suffice to justify the intolerance then practised. The follow- 
ing line of argument, I think, would be most in keeping with 
individual interests, and, consequently, with the interests of society 
in general : A certain portion of men’s acts ought not to be in any 
way subject to sovereign authority, be it republican or monarchical. 
But^ what is to be the boundary of this inviolable domain of 
individual aetivity ? The will of the majority, or even of the entire 
population, is not competent to trace it, for history has proved but 
too often how gross have been the eiTors committed in such 
instances. This limit can, therefore, only be fixed by science, which, 
at each fresh progress in civilization, can discover and proclaim 
aloud where State power should cease to interfere. Sociological 
science, for instance, announces that liberty of conscience should 
always be respected as maii^s most sacred possession, and because 
religious advancement is only to be achieved at this price ; that true 


property^ or^ in other words^ the fruit of personal labour, must not 


be tampered with, or labour would be discouraged and production 
would diminish ; that criminals must not go unpunished, but that 
justice must be strictly impartial, so that the innocent be not 
punished with the guilty. 

It would not be at all impossible to draw up a formula of these 
essential rights, which M. Thiers called necessary liberties, and which 
are already inscribed in the constitutions of America, England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and all other free nations. It is sometimes 
very difficult to know where to set bounds to individual liberty, in 
the interests of public order and of the well-being of othei^ ; and it 
is true, of course, that either the king, the assembly, or the people 
enacts the requisite laws, but if science has clearly demonstrated a 
given fact it imposes jtself. When certain truths have been fre- 
quently and clearly explained, they come to be respected; The 
evidence of them forms the general opinion, and this engenders laws. 

To be brief, I agree with Mr. Herbert Spencer that, contriary to 
Bousseau's doctrine, State power ought to be limited, and that a datOain 
should be reserved to individual liberty which should be always 
r^pected ; but the limits of this domain should be fixed/ hot by the 
people, but by reason and science^ keeping in view what is bert for 
the publie welfare. 
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This brings me to the principal question I desire to treat. I am 
of opinion that the State should make use of its legitimate powers of 
action for the establishment of greater equality among men, in pro- 
portion to their personal merits, and I believe that this would be in 
conformity, not only with its mission properly speaking, but also with 
rational rights, with the progress of humanity ; in a word, with all 
the rights and all the interests invoked by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

I will briefly resume the' motives given by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
to show that any wish to improve the condition of the working- 
classes by law, or by the action of public power* so as to bring about 
a greater degree of equality among men, .would be to run against the 
stream of history, and a violation of natural laws. There are, he 
says, two types of social organization, broadly distinguislfltble as the 
" militant and the industrial type. The first of these is charac- 
terized by the regime of status, the second' by the regime of contract. 
The latter has become general among modern nations, especially in 
England and America, whereas the militant type was almost universal 
formerly. These two types may be defined as the system of com- 
pulsory co-operation and the system of voluntary co-operation. The 
typical structure of the one may be seen in an army formed of con- 
scripts, in which each unit must fulfil commands under pain of death, 
and receives, in exchange for his services, food and clothing ; while the 
typical structure of the other may be seen in a body of workers who 
agree freely to exchange specified services at a given price, and who 
are at liberty to separate at will. So long as States are in constant 
war against each other, governments must perforce be on a military 
footing, as in antiquity. Personal defence, then, being society’s great 
object, it must necessarily give absolute obedience to a chief, as in an 
army. It is absolutely impossible to unite the blessings of freedom 
and justice at home with the habitual commission of acts of violence 
and brutality abroad. 

Thanks to the almost insensible progress of civilization and to 
gradual liberal reforms, the ancient militant State was little by 
little despoiled of its arbitrary powers, the circle of its interventions 
grew narrower and narrower, and men became free economically, as 
well as politically. We were advancing rapidly tpwards an industrial 
of free contract. But, recently, the JLiberals in all countries 
have adopted an entirely opposite course. Instead of restricting the 
powers of the State, they are extending them, and this leads to 
socialism, the ideal of which is to give to government the direction 
of all sooi^ activity. Men imagine that, by thus acting, they are 
consulting the interests of thq working-classes. They believe that a 
remedy may be found for the sufferings which result from the present 
order of things, and that it is the State’s mission to discover and 
apply that remedy. By thus acting they simply increase the evils 
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they would fain cure, and prepare the way for a universal bondage, 
which awaits us all — the Coming Slavery. Be the authority exercised 
by king, assembly, or people, I am none the less a slave if I am 
forced to obey in all things, and to give up to others the net produce 
of my labour. Contemporary progressism not only runs against the 
stream of hisjtory, by carrying us back to despotic organizations of 
the militant system, but it also violates natural laws, and thus pre- 
pares the degeneration of humanity. In family life the gratuitous 
parental aid must be great in proportion as the young one is of little 
worth either to itself or to others, and benefits received must be 
inversely as the power or ability of the receiver. 

** Throughout the rest of its life each adult gets benefit in proportion to 
merit, reward!^ in proportion to desert, merit and desert being understood as 
ability to fulfil all the requirements of life. Placed in competition with 
members of its own species, and in antagonism with members of other species, 
it dwindles and gets killed off, or thrives and propagates, according as it is ill- 
endowed or well-endowed. If the benefits received by each individual were 
proportionate to its inferiority, if, as a consequence, multiplication of the 
inferior was furthered and multiplication of the superior hindered, progressive 
degradation would result, and eventually the degenerated species, would fail 
to hold its ground in presence of antagonistic species and competing species.” 
(Page G5.) 

“ The poverty of the incapable, the distress that comes upon the imprudent, 
the starvation of the idle, and the shouldering aside of the weak by the 
strong, which leave so many ‘ in shallows and in miseries,^ are the decrees of 
a large, far-seeing benevolence.” (Page 67.) 

When the State, guided by a wrongly inspired philanthropy, pre- 
vents the application of this wise law, instead of diminishing sufiPering 
it increases it. " It tends to fill the world with those to whom life 
will bring most pain, and tends to keep out of it those to whom life 
will bring most pleasure. It inflicts positive misery, and prevents 
positive happiness.” Social Statics, p. 381, edit. 1851.) 

The law that Mr. Herbert Spencer desires society to adopt 
is simply Darwin's law — the survival of the fittest." Mr. Spencer 
expresses his astonishment that at the present day, more than at any 
other period of the world^s history, everything is done to favour the 
survival of the unfittest, when, at the same time, the truth as revealed 
by Darwin, is admitted and accepted by an ever-growing number of 
educated and influential people 1 

I have endeavoured to give a brief sketch of the line of argument 
followed by Mr. Herbert Spencer. We will now see what reply can 
be made to it. I think one chief point ought not to have escaped 
. the eminent writer. It is this : If the application of the Darwinian 
law to the government of societies be really justifiable, is it not 
strange that public opinion, not only in England, but in all otifier 
countries, is so strenuously opposed to it, at an epoch whioh is 
becoming, more and more enlightened, and when sooiological studies 
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are pursued with so much interest? If the intervention of public 
power for the improvement of the condition of the working-classes be 
a contradiction of history^ and a return to ancient militant society^ 
how is it that the country in which the new industrial organiza- 
tion is the most developed — that is to say, England — ^is also the 
country where State intervention is the most rapidly increasing, and 
where opinion is at the same time pressing for these powers of inter- 
ference to be still further extended? There is no other land in 
which the effort to succour outcasts and the needy poor occupies so 
large a portion* of the time and means of the* well-to-do and of the 
public exchequer ; there is nowhere clsq to be found a poor-law whieh 
grants assistance to even able-bodied men ; nowhere else would it ever 
have been even suggested to attack free contract, and consequently the 
very first principles of proprietorship, as the Irish Land Bill has done ; 
and nowhere else would a Minister have dared to draw up a pro- 
gramme of reforms such as those announced by Mr. Chamberlain 
at the Liberal Reform Club at Ipswich (Jan. 14, 1885). On the 
Continent all this would be looked upon as rank socialism. If, then, 
as a country becomes more civilized and enlightened it shows more 
inclination to return to what Mr. Herbert Spencer calls militant 
organization, and to violate the Darwinian law applied to human 
society, may we not be led to conclude that this so-called retrogres- 
sion is really progress ? This conclusion would very easily explain 
what Mr. Herbert Spencer designates as the wheeling round ” of 
the Liberal party with which he so eloquently reproaches them. 

Why did the Liberals formerly do their utmost to restrict State 
power? Because this power was then exercised in the interests of 
the upper classes and to the detriment of the lower. To mention 
but one example : When, in former times, it was desired to fix a 
scale of prices and wages, it was with a view to preventing their being 
raised, while, to-day, there is a clamour for a lessening of hours of 
labour with increased remuneration. Why do Liberals now wish 
to add to the power and authority of the State ? To be able to 
an^eliprate the intellectual, moral, and material condition of a greater 
number oL citizens. There is no inconsistency in their programme; 
the object in view, which is the great aim of all civilization, has been 
always the same — to assure to each individual liberty and well-being 
in proportion to his merit and activity ! 

I think that the great fundamental error of Mr. Herbert Spencer^s 
syie^m, which is so generally accepted at the present day, consists in 
thp/belief that if State power were but sufiBciently reduced to narrow 
it to. the circle traced by orthodox economists, the Darwinian law and 
tha:auryival ,of the fittest would naturally follow without diflSculty. 

Spencer has simply borrowed from old-fashioned political economy, 
without submitting to the fire of his inexorable criticism, the 

L L 2 
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superficial and false uotioh that, if the laissez-faire and free contract 
regime were proclaimed, the so-called natural laws would govern the 
social order. He forgets that all individual activity is accomplished 
under the empire of laws, which enact as to ownership, hereditary 
succession, mutual obligations, trade and industry, political institu- 
tions and administrations, besides a multitude of laws referring 
to material interests, banking organizations, money, credit, colonies, 
array, navy, railways, &c. 

For natural laws, and especially the law of the survival of the 
fittest, to become established, it would be necessary to annihilate the 
immense existing edifice of legislation, and to return to the wild state 
of society when primitive men lived, in all probability, much as do 
animals, with no possessions, no successions, no protection of the 
weak by the State. 

Those who, with Mr. Spencer and Haeckel and other Conserva- 
tive evolutionists, are anxious to see the law of the survival of the 
fittest and of natural selection adopted in human society, do not 
realize that the animal kingdom and social organization are two 
such totally different domains that the same law, -applied to each, 
would produce wholly opposite effects. Mr. Herbert Spencer gives 
an admirable description of the manner in which natural selection 
is accomplished among animals : — 

‘‘ Their carnivorous enemies not only remove from herbivorous herds indi- 
viduals past their prime, but also weed out the sickly, the malformed, and tho 
least fleet and powerful. By the aid of which purifying process, as well as 
by the fighting 00 uniyersal in the pairing season^ all vitjation of tho race 
through ' the multiplication of its inferior samples is prevented, and the 
maintenance of a constitution completely adapted to surrounding conditions, 
and therefore most productive of happiness, is ensured.’’ 

This is the ideal order of things which, we are told, ought to pre- 
vail in human societies, but everything in our present organization 
(which economists, and even Mr. Spencer himself, admit, however, to 
be natural) is wholly opposed to any such conditions. An old and 
sickly lion captured a gazelle; his younger and stronger brother 
arrives, snatches away his prize, and lives to perpetuate the species ; 
the old one -dies in the struggle, or is starved to death. Such is the 
beneficent law of the " survival of the fittest.^' It was thus among 
barbarian tribes. But could sucli a law exist in our present social 
order ? Certainly not ! The rich man, feebly constituted and 
sickly, protected by the law, enjoys his wealth, marries and has off- 
spring, and if an Apollo of herculean strength attempted to take frpm 
him bis possessions, or his wife, he would be thrown into prison^ and 
w:e?e he to attempt to practise the Darwinian law of selection^ he \^ouild 
certainly ran a fair risk of the gallows, for this law may be briefty 
pressed as follows : Boom for the mighty, for might is right; It 
wjdl be objected that in industrial societies the quality the most 
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deserving of recompense, and which indeed receives the most frequent 
reward, is not the talent of killing one^s fellow-man, but an aptitude for 
labour and producing.. But at the present time is this really so? Stuart 
Mill says that from the top to the bottom of the social ladder remu- 
neration lessens as the work accomplished increases. I admit that this 
statement may be somewhat exaggerated, but, I think, no one will deny 
that it contains a large amount of truth. Let us but cast our eyes 
around us, and we see everywhere those who do nothing living in 
ease and even opulence, while the workers who have the hardest 
labour to perform, who toil from night to * morning in mines, or 
unhealthy workshops, or on the sea in tempests, in constant danger of 
death, are paid, in exchange for all these hardships, a salary hardly 
sufficient for their means of subsistence, and which, just now, has' be- 
come ^ smaller and smaller, in consequence of the ever-recurring 
strikes, and the necessary closing of so many factories, minei^ &c., 
owing to the long-continued depression of trade. What rapid for- 
tunes have been made by stock-broking manoeuvres, by trickeries in 
supplying goods, by sending unseaworthy vessels to sea to become the 
coffins of their crews ! Do not such sights as these urge the parti- 
sans of progress to demand the Statens interference in favour of the 
classes who receive so inadequate a payment for their labours ? 

The economists of the old school promised that, if the laissez-faire 
and free contract rigime were proclaimed, justice would reign uni- 
versally ; but when people saw that these fine promises were not 
realized, they had recourse to public power for the obtaining of those 
results which the much-boasted liberty had not secured. 

The system of accumulating wealth and hereditary succession 
alone would suffice to prevent the Darwinian law ever gaining a 
footing in civilized communities. Among animals, the survival of 
the fittest takes place quite naturally, because, as generations 
succeed each other, each one must create his own position according 
to his strength and abilities ; and in this way •the purifying process, 
which Mr. Herbert Spencer so extols> is effected. A similar system 
was generally prevalent among barbarians j but, at the present day, 
traces of it may be seen only in instances of " self-made men ; ” 
it disappears in their children, who, even^if they inherit their 
parents^ talents and capacities, are brought up, as a rule, in so much 
ease and luxury that the germs of such talents are destroyed. Their 
lot in life is assured to them, so why need they exert themselves ? 
Thus they fail to cultivate the qualities and tastes they may have 
inherited from their parents, and they and their descendants become 
iiz all points inferior to «their ancestors who secured to them, 
by labour and industry, the privileged position they hold. Hence 
the proverb, A p^e (conome fils prodigue (To a thrifty father, a 
spendthrift son). 
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It follows, therefore, that those who wish to see the law of 
natural selection, by the transmission of hereditary aptitudes^ 
established amongst us should begin by demanding the abolition 
of hereditary succession. 

Among animals, the vitiation of the race through the multiplica- 
tion of its inferior samples is prevented by the fighting so universal 
in the pairing season/^ In the soeial order the accumulation and 
hereditary transmission of wealth effectually impede the process 
of perfecting the race. In Greece after the athletic sports, or in 
those fortunate and chimerical days of which the Troubadours sang, 
^^the .most beautiful was sometimes given as a prize to the most 
valiant but, in our prosaie age, rank and fortune too often triumph 
over beauty, strength, and health. In the animal world, the 
destiny of each one is decided by its personal qualities. In 
socie|jr, a man attains a high position, or marries a beautiful woman, 
because he is of high birth, or wealthy, although he may be ugly, 
lazy, and extravagant. The permanent army and the navy would 
also have to be destroyed, before the Darwinian law could triumph. 
Conscription on the Continent and enlistment in England (to 
a less degree) condemn many of the strongest and most warlike men 
to enforced celibacy; and, as they are subjected to exceptional dangers 
in the way of hazardous expeditions and wars, the death-rate is far 
higher amongst them than it would be under ordinary circumstances. 
In pre-historic times, or in a general way, such men would certainly 
have begotten offspring, as being the strongest and most apt to survive ; 
in our societies, they are decimated or condemned to celibacy. 

Having* borrowed from orthodox political economy the notion 
that it would suflSce to put a check on inopportune State interven- 
tion for the reign of justice to become established, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer proceeds to demonstrate that the legislators who enacted 
the poor-law, and all recent and present law-makers who have 
made regulations which have brought into being a permanent body 
of tramps, who ramble from union to union, and which maintain a 
constant supply of felons by sending back convicts into society 
under such conditions that they are almost compelled again to 
commit crimes,^^ are ^ alone responsible for the sufferings of the 
working-classes. But may we not blame law-makers, or, rather,, 
our own social order, for measures more fatal in their results than 
either of these — for instance, the law which concentrates all proj^rty 
into the hands of a few owners ? Some years ago, Mr, 

Spencer wrote some lines on this subject which are the most severe 
it^ctment. against the present socisd order that has ever fallen from 
the pen pf a really competent writer r — ; ‘ 

Given a race of beings having like claims to pursue the objects of, tWr 
desires-^-giren a world adapted to the gratification of those desires-^ world 
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into which such beings are similarly born, and it unavoidably follows that 
they have equal rights to the uso of this world. For if each of them ‘ has 
fjMedom to do all that he wills, provided he infringes not the equal freedom 
or any other,’ then each of them is free to use the earth for the satisfaction 
of his wants, provided he allows all others the ^ame liberty. And, conversely, 
it is manifest that no one or part of them may use the earth in such a way 
as to prevent the rest from similarly using it, seeing that to do this is to 
assume greater freedom than the rest, and, consequently, to break the law. 
Equity, therefore, does not permit property in land. On examination, all 
existing titles to such property turn out to be invalid ; those founded on 
reclamation inclusive. It appears that not even an equal apportionment of 
the earth amongst its inhabitants could generate a legitimate proprietorship. 
We find that, if pushed to its ultimate consequences, a claim to exclusive 
possession of the soil involves a land-owning despotism. We further find that 
such a claim is constantly denied by the enactments of our legislature. And 
we find, lastly, that the theory of the co-heirship of all men to the soil is 
consistent with the highest civilization ; and that, however difficult it may be 
to embody that theory in fact, equity sternly commands it to be done.” 

“ By-and-by, men may learn that to deprive others of their rights to the 
use of the earth is to commit a crime inferior only in wickedness to the 
crime of taking away their lives or personal “liberties.” (“Social 
Statics,” chap, ix.) 

Has Mr. Herbert Spencer changed his opinions as to the proprie- 
torship of the soil since these lines were written ? Not at all, for, in 
the chapter entitled The Coming Slavery, he writes that the 
movement for land-nationalization is aiming at a system of land- 
tenure equitable in the abstract/^ But if society, in depriving 
numbers of persons of their right of co-heirship of the soil, has com- 
mitted a crime inferior only in wickedness to the crime of taking 
away their lives or personal liberties," ought it not, in common justice, 
to endeavour to repair the injury done ? The help given by public 
assistance compensates very feebly for the advantages they are 
deprived of. In his important book, La Propriete Sociale,’^ 
M. Alfred Fouill^e, examining the question from another standpoint, 
very accurately calls this assistance la justice reparative." The 
numerous and admirable charitable organizations which exist in 
England, the keen emotion* and deep commiseration manifested when 
the little pamphlet, The Bitter Cry of Outcast London," was first 

published, the growing pre-occupation of GoYcrnmcnt with the 

condition of the working-classes, must be attributed, in the first 
instance certainly to Christian feeling, but also, m a great measure, to 
a clearer perception of certain ill-defined rights possessed by those who 
have been kept deprived of national or rather communal co-heirship. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has expressed this idea bo clearly and eloquently 
that I hope 1 may be allowed to quote the passage : — 

<< We must not overlook the fact that, erroneous as are these poor-law and 
Qoxmnuhist theories, these assertions of a man’s right to maintenance and of 
his right to have work provided for him, they are nevertheless nearly related 
to a truth. ^ They are unsuccessful efforts to express the fact that whoso is 
horn on this planet of ours thereby obtains some interest in it — may not be 
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summarily dismissed again — may not have his existence ignored by those in 
posoession, Tn other words, they are attempts to embody that thought which 
finds its legitimate utterance in the law : All men have equal rights to the 
of the earth. . . . After getting from under the grosser injustice of slavery, 
men could not help beginning jn course of time to feel what a monstrous thing 
it was that nine people out of ten should live in the world on sufferance, not 
having even standing room save by allowance of those who claim the earth’s 
surface.” Social Statics/’ p. 345.) 

When one reads through that substantial essay, The Man versus 
The State/* it appears as if the principal or, indeed, the sole aim of 
State socialism were *the extension of public assistance and increased 
suceour for the unworthy, whereas the reality is quite the rev^e of 
this ! Scientific socialism seeks, first of all, the means of so raising the 
working-classes that they may be better able to maintain themselves 
and, consequently, to dispense with the help of others; and, secondly, 
it seeks to find what laws are the most in conformity with absolute 
justice, and with that admirable precept, Benefit in proportion to 
merit, reward in proportion to desert.*^ In the speech delivered by 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, last year (1884), as President of the Congress of Social 
Science, at its opening meeting at Birmingham, he traced, in most 
striking language, all the good that State intervention had effected 
in England of late years : Greater justice enforced in the relations 
between man and man, children better educated and better prepared 
to become useful and self-supporting members of the community, the 
farmer better guaranteed against the exaggerated or unjust demands 
of the proprietor, greater facilities for saving offered, health ensured 
to future generations by the hours of labour being limited^ the lives 

of miners further safeguarded, so that there are less frequent 
appeals to public assistance, and, as a practical result of this last 
measure, the mortality in mines fallen in the last three years to 
22*1 jper thousand, as compared to 27*2 per thousand during the ten 
previous years — a decrease of 20 per cent. I One fact is suflScieut 
to show the great progress due to this State legislation : in an ever- 
increasing population, crime is rapidly add greatly diminishing. 

Suppose that, through making better laws, men arrive gradually at 
the condition of the Norwegian peasantry, or at an organization 
similar to that existing in the agricultural cantons of Switzerland; 
that is to say, that ^ach family living in the country has a plot* of 
ground to cultivate and a house to live in ; in this case every one is 
allowed to enjoy the full fruit of his labour, and receives reward iu 
proportion to his activity and industry, which is certainly the very 
ideal, of justice — cuique suum. 

The true instinct of humanity has ever so understoqd iooial 
organization that property is the indispensable basis of thefamilyi and 
a hecessary condition of freedom* To prevent any one in4i^idual 
from being deprived of a share in the soil, which was in primitive ages 
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considered to be the collective property of the tribe, it was subjected 
to periodical divisions ; these, indeed, still take place in the Swiss 
Allmend, in some Scottish townships*, in the greater part of Java, and 
in the Russian Mir. 

If such a regime as this were established, there would be no more 

tramps wandering from union to union.” In such a state of society 
as this, not in such as ours, the supreme law which ought to govern 
all economic relations might be realized. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
admirably defines this law in the following passage : — 

“ I suppose a dictum on which the current creed and the creed of science 
are at one may be considered to have as high, an authority as can be found. 
Well, the command, If tiny would not wor/^y neither should he eat, is simply 
a Christian enunciation of that universal law of nature under which life has 
reached its present height, the law that a creature not energetic enough to 
maintain itself must die ; the sole difference being, that the law which in one 
case is to be artificially enforced is in the other case a natural necessity.*’ 

This passage ought to be transcribed at the commencement of every 
treatise on social seience as the supreme aim of all sociological research ; 
only the delusion, borrowed from the old political economy, which con- 
sists in the belief that this dictum of science and Christianity is in 
practice in our midst, ought to be suppressed. 

Is it not a fact that, everywhere, those who can prove by authentic 
documents that, for centuries past, their ancestors have thriven in idle- 
ness are the richest, the most powerful, the most sought after? Only 
at some future date will this dictum of science and Christianity be 
brought to bear ou our social organization, and our descendants will 
then establish an order of things which will create economic responsi- 
bility, and ensure to each the integral enjoyment of the produce of 
his labour. The difficult but necessary work of sociology is to 
endeavour to discover what this organization should be, and to prepare 
its advent. Mr. Shaw Lefevre^s speech shows very clearly the road 
that ought to be taken. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer thinks, however, that thfe road would lead 
us directly to a condition of universal slavery. The State would 
gradually monopolize all industrial enterprises, beginning with the 
railways and telegraphs as it has already done in Germany and 
Belgium, then some other industries as in France, then mines, and 
finally, after the nationalization of land, it wuld also take up agri- 
cultural enterprise. The freedom enjoyed by a citizen must be 
measured, he says, not by the nature of the government under 
whifeh he lives, but by the small number of laws to which he is subject. 
The essential characteristic of the slave is that he is forced to work for 
another’s benefit. The degree of his slavery varies according to the 
greater or smaller extent to which effort is compulsorily expended 
for the benefit of another, instead of for self-benefit ; in the regime 
which is approaching^, man will have to work for the State, and to 
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give up to it the largest portion of his produce. What matters it 
that the master under whose command he labours is not an individual, 
but society ? Thus argues Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

In my opinion, the State will never arrive at a monopoly of all 
industries, for the very simple reason that such a system would never 
answer. It is possible that some day a social organization such as 
M. Albert Schaffle, formerly Finance Minister in Austria, has explained, 
may grow up, in which all branches of production are placed in the 
hands of co-operativj0 societies. But, be that as it may, men would be 
no more slaves in workshops belonging to the State than in those of 
merchants or manufacturers of the present day. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
can very easily assure himself of this fact. Let him visit the State 
collieries at Saarbruck, or inspect the Belgian railways, and interrogate 
all the ofiScials and workmen employed ; he will find that, from the 
highest to the lowest, they are quite as free, quite as contented with 
their lot, as those engaged in any private industry. There is even far 
more guarantee against arbitrary measures, 80 that their real freedom 

is greater than elsewhere. The proof of this is the fact that posts in 
any industries belonging to the State are always sought for by the 
best workmen. If the degree of man's slavery varies according to 
the ratio between that which he is forced to yield up and that which 
he is allowed to retain, then it must be admitted that the majority of 
workmen and small farmers are certainly slaves now, for they have 
very little or no property, and, as their condition almost entirely 
depends on the hard law of competition, they can only retain for 
themselves the mere necessaries of life ! Are the Italian contadini, 
whose sad lot I depicted in my Lettres d'ltalie/' free ? They are 
reduced to live entirely on bad maize, which subjects them to that 
terrible scourge, the pellagra. What sad truth is contained in their 
reply to the Minister who advised them not to emigrate ! — 

What do you mean by the nation ? Do you refer to the most miserable 
of the inhabitants of the land ? If so,' we are indeed the nation. Look at pur 
pale and emaciated faces, our bodies worn out with over-fatigue and insufficient 
food. We sow and reap corn, but never taste white bread; we cultivate the 
vine, but a drop of wine never touches our lips, W® raise cattle, but never 
eat meat j we are covered with rags, we live in wretched hovels ; in winter 
we suffer from the^ cold, and both winter and summer from the pangs of 
hunger. Can a land which does not provide its inhabitants, who* ate willing 
to work, with sufficient to live upon, be considered by them os a father^ 
land?” . 

The Flemish agricultural labourer, who earns less than a shilling 
a^day, and the small farmer, whose rack-rent absorbs the entixo net 
profits j the Highland crofters, who have been deprived of the eornmniial 
land> the sacred inheritance of primitive times, vrheW lhl^^ 
at leiEuit a few head of Cattle; the Egyptian 

very life^lSoc^ is drained by European credito^--«-in a all the 
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wretched beings all over the world where the soil is owned by non- 
workers, and who labour for insufficient remuneration ; can they, any 
o£ them, be called free ? It is just possible that, if the State were to 
become the universal industry director (which, in my opinion, is an 
impossible hypothesis), their condition would not be improved ; but 
at all events it could not be worse than it is now. 

I do not believe that " liberty must be surrendered in proportion 
as the material welfare is cared for.” On the contrary, a certain 
degree of well-being is a necessary condition of liberty. It is a 
mockery to call a man free who, by labour, cannot secure to himself 
the necessaries of existence, or to whom labour is impossible because 
he possesses nothing of his own, and no one will employ him ! 

Compare the life of the soldier with that of the hired workman 
either in a mine or a factory. The first is the type of the serf in ‘‘The 
Coming Slavery,” and the second the type of the independent man 
in an industrial organization under the free contract regime. 
Which of the two possesses the most real liberty ? The soldier, 
when his daily duties are accomplished, may read, walk, or enjoy 
himself in accordance with his tastes; the workman, when he returns 
home worn out with fatigue after eleven or twelve hours^ hard labour, 
too often finds no other recreation than the gin-palace. The labourer 
at his task must always, and all day long, obey the foreman or 
overseer, whether he be employed by a private individual, by the 
State, or by a co-operative society. 

“ Hitherto,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer, “ you have been free to 
spend your earnings in any way which pleases you y hereafter you 
shall not be free to spend it, but it will be spent for the general 
benefit.” The important point, he adds, is the amount taken from 
me, not the hand that takes it. But if what is taken from my 
revenue is employed to make a public park which I am free to enter 
whenever I feel inclined, to build public baths where I may bathe 
in summer or winter, to open libraries for my recreation and 
instruction, clubs where I may spend my evenings, and schools 
where my children may receive an education which will enable them to 
make their own way in the world ; to build healthy houses, let 
at a low rent, which save me the cruel necessity of living in slums, 
where the soul and the body are alike degraded ; 'if all this be done, 
would the result be the same as if this sum were taken by some 
private Creesus to spend on his personal pleasures and caprices? In 
the oCnirse of last summer, while in Switzerland and Baden, I visited 
several villages where each family is supplied, from forests belong- 
ing to the coxnmund^, with wood for building purposes and for 
fud;^ also with pasturage for their cattle, and with a small plot of 
ground on which to grow potatoes, * fruit, and vegetables. In 
addition to this, the wages of all public servants are paid for from 
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the communal revenue, so that there is no local taxation whatever.* 
Suppose that these woods and meadows, and this land, all belonged 
to a landed proprietor, instead of to the commune ; he would go and 
lavish the revenue in large capitals or in travelling. What an 
immense difference this would make to the inhabitants ! To appre- 
ciate this, it suffices merely to compare the condition of the Highland 
crofters, the free citizens of one of the richest countries in the 
world, and whose race has ever been laborious, with that of the 
population of these villages, hidden away in the Alpine cantons 
of Switzerland or in the gorges of the Black Forest. If, in the 
Highland villages of Scotland, rentals had been, as in these happy 
communes of Switzerland and Baden, partly reserved for the in- 
habitants, and partly employed in objects of general utility, how 
very different would have been the lot of these poor people ! Had 
they but been allowed to keep for themselves the sea- weed and the 
kelp which the sea brings them, how far better off would they have 
been than they now are, as is admirably proved in Mr. Blackie's 
interesting book, " The Scottish Highlanders.^^ 

A similar remark may also be applied to politics. What matters 
it, says Mr. Herbert Spencer, that I myself contribute to make 
laws if these laws deprive me of my liberty? He mentions ancient 
Greece as an example to startle us at the notion of our coming state 

of slavery. He writes : “ In ancient Greece tlie accepted principle 

was, that the citizen belonged neither to himself nor to his family, 
but to his city — the city being, with the Greek, equivalent to the 
community. And this doctrine, proper to a state of constant 
warfare, is one which socialism unawares re-introduces into a 
state intended to be purely industrial.^^ It is perfectly certain that 
the regime of ancient Greek cities, which was founded on slavery, 
cannot be suitable to modern society, which is based on a system of 
labour. But we must not allow ourselves to forget what Greece was, 
nor all we owe to that Greek civilizatipn, which, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
says, the coming slavery " threatens to re-introduce amongst us. 
Not only philosophy, literature, and arts flourished as they have never 
done in any other age, but the political system so stamped characters 

* I may mention as an example, the township of Frendenstadt, at the foot of , the 
Kniebis, m Baden. Not a sihgle farthing of taxation has been |)aid since its foundatioit in 
1557. The commune possesses about 5,000 acres of pine forest and meadow land, 
worth a^ut £10,000 sterling. The 1,420 inhabitants have each as touch wood for 
their building purposes and firing as they wish for, and each one can send ojat to 
^sture, dunug the summer, his cattle, which he feeds during the winter months. 
The schools, church, thoroughfares, and fountains are all well oared, for, and every year 
®^lderable improTementa are made. 100,000 marks were employed in 1883 for the 
ettabUshment in the village, of a distribution of water, %ith iron pipes* A botpital 
been built, and a pavilion in the market-place, where a band playi on ittte^ays. 
Each year a distribution of the surplus revenue is matie amongst the and they 

each obtain from 50 to 60 marks, or shillings, and more still ah extraordinary 
quantity of timber has been sold. In 1884, 80,000 marks were distributed amongst the 
lf420 TvlUgexfi What a favoured country, is it not ? 
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with individuality that the illustrious men of Greece are types of 
human greatness^ whose deeds and sayings will be engraven on the 
memory of men so long as the world lasts. If the coming slavery 
gives us such men as Pisistratus, Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, Lycur- 
gus, Sophocles, Thucydides, Epamiuondas, Aristides, or Pericles, we 
shall, I think, have no cause to complain ! But how is it that Greece 
produced such a bevy of great men ? By her democratic institutions, 
combined with a marvellous system of education, which developed 
simultaneously the faculties of the mind and the body. 

The German army, in spite of its iron discipline, arrives at results 
somewhat similar, though in a less degree. ^ A rough peasant joins a 
regiment ; he is taught to walk properly, to swim, and to shift for 
himself; his education is made more complete, and he becomes a 
man of independent character, better fitted to survive in the struggle 
for life. If the authorities in towns levy heavy taxes, and employ 
the money in improving the condition of the inhabitants and in form- 
ing those who need forming, even more than in the German army, and 
after the fashion of the ancient Greeks, will not the generations 
vet to come be better able to earn their own livelihood, and to main- 
tain an honourable position, than if they had been allowed to pass their 
childhood in the gutters ? Mr. Herbert Spencer reasons falsely when 
he says, What matters it that I make the laws if these laws deprive 
me of my liberty ? Laws which tax me to degrade and rob me 
are odious, but laws which deprive me of what 1 have for my own 

good and for the further development of my faeulties are well- 
meaning, as is the constraint imposed on his children by a wise father 
for their instruction or correction. Besides, to contribute to make 
laws elevates a man^s character. As Stuart Mill has proved, this is 
indeed one of the great advantages of an extension of the suffrage. 
A man called upon to vote is naturally raised from the sphere of 
personal to that of general interests. He will read, discuss, 
and endeavour to obtain information. Others will .argue with him, 
try to change his opinions, and ‘ he will himself realize that he has a 
certain importance of his own, that he has a word to say in the 
direction of public affairs. The elevating influence of this sentiment 
over French, and still more over Swiss, citizens is remarkable. 

It is perfectly true that, for political and social reforms to be pro- 
ductive of fruits, the society into which they are introduced must be 
in a sufficiently advanced condition to be able to understand and 
apply th^m, but it must not be forgotten that improved institutions 
make better men. 

Go to Norway ; crimes are hardly known there. In the country 
people never close their doors at night, locks and bolts are scarcely 
known, and the^ are no robberies ; probably, first, because the 
people are moral and religious, but certainly, also, because property 
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is very equally divided. None live in opulence and none in absolute 
beggary, and certainly misery and degradation, which often results 
from misery, are the causes of the great majority of crimes. 

The rich financier, Helvetius, wrote, very truly, that, if every 
citizen were an owner of property/ the general tone of the nation 
would be conservative, but if the majority have nothing, robbery then 
becomes the general aim,. De VHomme,^^ sect. vi. chap, vii.) 

In conclusion, let us try to go to the root of the matter. Two 
systems are suggested as cures for the evils under which society is 
suffering. On ther one hand, it may be said, in accordance with the 
doctrines of Christianity and socialism, that these evils are the conse- 
quences of men’s perversity and selfishness, and that it behoves 
charity and fraternity to remedy them. We must do our best to 
assist our unfortunate brethren. But how ? By trying, Christ tells 
us, to imitate God^s Kingdom, where " the last shall be first and the 
first last ; — or by having all things in common, say the Apostles 
in all the ardour of primitive Christianity, and later on certain 
religious communities ; — or by the giving of alms and other charitable 
acts, says the Christianity of the middle ages ; — while socialism main- 
tains that this may be effected by reforms in the laws regulating the 
division of property. On the other hand, political economy and 
evolutionary sociology teach us that these miseries are the inevitable 
and beneficent consequences of natural laws ; that these laws, being 
necessary conditions of progress, any endeavour to do away with 
them would be to disturb the order of nature and delay the dawn of 
better things. By the weeding out of the sickly and infirm,” and 
the survival of the fittest, the process of amelioration of species in 
the animal kingdom is accomplished. This law of natural selection 
should be allowed free and ample scope in human society, Society 
is not a manufacture, but a growth.” Might is really right, for it is 
to the general interest that the mighty should triumph and perpetuate 
the race. Thus ergues what is now called Science, 

In a book entitled The True History of Joshua Davidson/* the 
author places ideal Christianity and contemporary society face to 
face, and shows very clearly the opposition which exists bettreen the 
doctrines of would-be science and those of the Gnspel : — 

^ If the dogrtias of political economy are really exact, if the law;s of the 
struggle for life and the survival of the fittest must really be applied to humto 
society, as well as to plants and animals, then let us at once admit that 
Christianity, which gives assistance to the poor and needy, and which 
stretdies out a hand to the sinner, is a mere folly ; and let us at once abandon 
a belief which influences neither our political institutions not our social 
arrangements, and which ovght not to influence them. If Christ was right, 
then our. present Christianity is wrong, and if sociology , rc^ly contains 
scientific truth, then Jesus of Nazareth spoke and acted in rather 

He rebelled against the immutable laws of nature.^’ (Taiichnit^ edition, 
p.252.) . 
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Mr. William Graham, in his Creed of Science (p. 278), writes 
as follows : — 

“This great and far-reaching controversy, the most important in the 
history of our species, which is probably as old as human society itself, and 
oertainly as old as the ‘ Republic * of Plato, in which it is discussed, or as 
Christianity, which began with a communistic form of society, had yet only 
within the past half-century come to be felt as a controversy involving real 
and living issues of a momentous character, and not utopias only remotely 
bordering upon the possible.” 

I think it may be proved that this so-called dpctrine of science ** 
is contrary to facts, and is, consequently, not scientific ; whereas the 
creed of Christianity is in keeping with bdth present facts and ideal 
humanity. 

Darwin borrowed his idea of the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest from Malthus, from whom he also drew his 
theories of evolution and of transformism ; but no naturalist ever 
dreamt of applying either of these laws to human society., It 
has been reserved to sociology to attempt this, because it has 
accepted, blindfolded, from the hands of economists, this most 
erroneoua principle : that society is governed by natural laws, and 
that it suflSces to give, them free scope for the greatest possible 
happiness and prosperity to reign. It is manifestly true that, as 
human society is comprehended in what we call Nature, it must 
obey her laws ; but the laws and institutions, in all their different 
forms, which decree as to the acquisition and transmission of property 
or possessions, and hereditary succession, in a word, all civil and 
penal laws, emanate from men^s will, and from the decisions of legis- 
lators; and if experience, or a higher conception of justice, shows 
us that these laws are bad, or in any way lacking, we are free to 
ehange them. As far as the Darwinian laws arc concerned, it would 
be perfectly impossible to apply them to existing society without 
more radically destroying all established institutions than the most 
avowed Nihilist would wish to do. 

If it be really advisable that the law of the survival of the fittest 

should he established amotfgst us, the first step to be taken would be 
the abolition of all laws which punish theft and murder. Animals pro- 
vide themselves with food by physical activity and the use of their 
iupiS9le8. Among men, in consequence of sueccstfive institutions, such as 
slavery, servitude, and revenue, numbers of people now live in plenty on 
their income, and do nothing at all. If Mr. Herbert Spencer is really 
desirous \to see the supreme principle, reward in proportion to 
desert/' in force amongst us> he must obtain, first of all, the suppres- 
sion of the existing regulations ‘as to property. In the animal world, 
the destiny of e^h is decided by its aptitudes^ Among ourselves, the 
destiny of each is determined by the advantages obtained or inherited 
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from parents, and the heir to, or owner of, a large estate is sure to be 
well received everywhere. We see then, that before Darwinian laws 
can become established, family succession must be abolished. Animals, 
like plants, obey the instincts of nature, and reproduce themselves 
rapidly ; but incessant carnage prevents their too excessive multipli- 
cation ! As men become more civilized, peace becomes more general ; 
they talk of their fellow-men as their brothers, and some philosophers 
even dream — the madmen ! — of arbitration supplanting war ! The 
equilibrium between the births and the deaths is thus upset ! To 
balance it again, let us glorify battles, and exclaim, with General 
Moltke, that the idea of suppressing them is a mischievous utopia ; 
let us impose silence on those dangerous fanatics who repeat inces- 
santly, ** Peace on earth, good-will towards men.^' 

In the very heart of nature reigns seeming injustice ; or, is M. 
Renan puts it more strongly, nature is the embodiment of injustice. 
A falling stone crushes both the honest man and the scamp 1 A 
bird goes out to find food for its young, and after long search is return- 
ing to its nest with its well-earned gains, when an eagle, the despot 
of the air, swoops down and steals the food ; we think this iniquitous 
and odious, and would not tolerate such an instance amongst us. 
Vigorous Cain kills gentle Abel. Eight and justice protest. They 
should not do so, for it is the mere putting in practice " of the 
purifying process by which nature weeds out the least powerful and 
prevents the vitiation of the race by the multiplication of its inferior 
samplcs.^^ Hclvetius admirably defines, for its condenln^on, this 
Darwinian law which Herbert Spencer would have society accept ; — 

‘‘ The savage says to those who are weaker than himself: Look up to the 
skies and you see the eagle swooping down on the dove ; cast your eyes on the 
earth and you see the lion tearing to pieces the stag or the antelope ; while in 
the depths of the ocean small fishes are destroyed by sharks. The whole of 
nature announces that the weak must be the prey of the strong. Strength is 
a gift of the gods. Through it I become possessor of all it i» in my power to 
capture.’^ (“ De THomme,”. iv. 8). 

The constant elFort of moralists and legislators has been to replace 
the reign of might by a reign of justice. As Bacon says, In 
societate aut vis aut lex viget. The object is to sUbject men^s 
actions more and more to the empire of the law, and that the law 
should be more and more , in conformity with equity. * Society hss 
ever been, and still is, to a great extent, too much a r^ectioa of 
nature. Violations of justice are numerous, and, if these are to be 
pvt a stop to, we must oppose ourselves still more to the laws of 
nature, instead of contemplating their re-establishment. 

This is why Christianity, which is an ardent aspiration after justice, 
is in real accordance with true science. In the book of Job pro- 
blem is tragically proposed. The unjust are equally happy .'#ith the 
just, and. as .in nature, the strong live at the cost of the weak. 
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Right protests agaiust this^ and the voice of the poor is raised against 
their oppressors. Listen. What deep thought is contained in the 
following passage 1—'^ Wherefore do the wicked live, become old, yea, 
are mighty in power ? Their seed is established in their sight with 
I hem, and their offspring before their eyes. Their houses are safe 
from fear, neither is the rod of God upon them (Job xxi. 7-9). 

Some remove land-marks ; they violently, take away flocks and feed 
thereof. They cause him to go naked without clothing, and they 
take away the sheaf from the hungry; which make oil within 
their walls, and tread their wine-presses, and l^uffer thirst (Job 
xxiv. 2, 10, 11). ^ 

The prophets of Israel raised an eloquent protest against the 
evils then reigning in society, and announced that a time should come 
when justice would be established upon the earth. These hopes of a 
Messiah were expressed in such precise terms that they may serve as 
a programme of the reforms which yet remain to be accomplished. 

He shall judge the poor of the people. He shall save the children of 
the needy, and shall break in pieces the oppressor. He shall spare 
the poor and needy, and shall save the souls of the needy. There 
shall be an handful of corn in the earth upon the top of the moun- 
tains^^ (Psalm Ixxii. 4, 13, 16). And the work of righteousness 
shall be peace ; and the effect of righteousness, quietness and assur- 
ance for ever (Isaiah xxxii. 17). '^Surely I will no more give 
thy corn to be meat for thine enemies, and the sons of the stranger 
shall not drink thy wine, for the which thou hast laboured ; but 
they that have gathered it shall cat it, and praise the Lord; and 
they that have brought it together shall drink it in the courts of My 
holiness ” (Isaiah Ixii. 8, 9). In the New Jerusalem there shall be 
110 more sorrow nor crying.^^ ^^They shall not build, and another 
inhabit ; they shall not plant, and another eat; for as the days of a 
tree are the days of My people, and Mine elect shall long enjoy the 
work of their hands'^ (Isaiah Ixv. 21, 22). 

The prophet thus raises his voice in favour of the poor, in the 
name of justice, not of charity and mercy.- The Lord will enter 
into judgment with the ancients of His people and the princes 
thereof : for ye have eaten up the vineyard ; the sjioil of the poor is 
in your houses. What mean ye that ye bea^ My people to pieces, 
and grind the faces of the poor ? saith the Lord God of hosts (Isaiah 
iii. 14, 16)* Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay 
field to field till there be no place, that they may be placed alone in 
the midst of the earth'* (Isaiah v, 8). In the future society pro- 
perty, will be ensured to all, and every one will sit under his vine 
and under his fig-tree '' (Micah iv. 4). 

The ideal of the prophets comprehends, then, in the first place, 
the. triumph of justice, which will bring liberty to the oppressed, 
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consolation to the outcast^ and the produce of their labours to the 
workers ; and secondly, and chiefly, it will bring the glorification 
and domination of the elect people — Israel. 

The ideal of the Gospel makes less of this second consideration of 
national grandeur and pre-eminence, and places in the foreground 
the radical transformation of the social order. The Gospel is the 
"good tidings of great joy,^' the carried to the poor, the 

approach of the Kingdom of God — that is to say, of the reign of 
justice. " The last shall be first ; " therefore the pretended " natural 
order will be i’eversed ! 

Who will possess the ear,th ? Not the mightiest, as in the animal 
creation, and as Darwinian laws decree ; not the rich, " for it is 
easier for a camel to go through a needless eye than for a rich man 
to enter the Kingdom of God." Lazarus is received into Abraham's 
bosom, while Dives is cast into the place of torment, " v^here there 
is weeping and gnashing of 4:eeth." The first of biological precepts, 
the one respecting the survival of the fittest, as it immolates others 
for personal benefit, is essentially selfish, which is a vice incessantly 
reprobated in the New Testament. " Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man also on the things of others (PhiliiJ- 
pians ii. 4). The chief of all Christian virtues is charity ; it is the 
very essence of the Gospel. " Seek yo first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you" 
(St, Matthew vi. 33). 

How very true is- the economic doctrine that, with equitable laws, 
each should enjoy the integral produce of his labour, and that, were 
this the case, personal activity would attain its highest degree. 
Nothing is more adverse to the prosperity of a nation than unjust 
laws j and this is precisely what the prophets and Christ teach us. 

If Darwinian laws were applied to human society, the utility of 
history, considered as a moral lesson for both kings and people, would 
be destroyed. ^ The history of man might then be looked upon as a 
mere zoological strife between nations," and a simple lengthening out 
of natural history. What moral instruction can possibly be drawn 
from the study of the animal world, where the strong devour or destroy 
the weak. No spectacle could be more odious or more demoralizing! 

The incomparable §^ublimity of the Gospel, which is, aks^ only 
too often misinterpreted, consists in an ardent longing for perfections 
in that aspiration for an ideal of justice which urged JTesus an^^Hi?f< 
earliest disciples to condemn the world as it then vfas; Whence 
Sprang the hatred of evil in its many various ^forms, the for 

better things, for reforms and progress! Why do Maho^^^n^ 
stand still in the march of civilization, while ChristiSlii > ^ 
advance ever more and more rapidly ? Because the first iiiNs l^gUed 
toevilv Wher^ the second combat and endeavoiq^ to e^irpute it. 
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The stoicism — the elevated character of vhich can hardljr be 
sufficiently admired — the austerity, and purity of such ancients as 
Marcus Aurelius, nevertheless, bowed before absolute* facts, looking 
upon them as the inevitable results of the actual and natural order 
of things. Like modern evolutionists, they glorified the laws of 
nature, considering them perfect. Their optimism led them so far 
as to adore the cosmos as a divinity. All that thou wilt, O 
Cosmos, says Marcus Aurelius, is my will; nothing is too early 
or too late for me, if it be at the hour thou decidest upon. My 
fruit is such as thy seasons bring, O Nature ! * From thee comes all. 
Thou art all. All go towards thee. If, the gods be essentially good 
and just, they must have permitted nothing, in the arrangement of 
the world, contrary to right and justice.^^ What a contrast between 
this serene satisfaction and the complaints of Job, of the prophets, 
and of Christ Himself! The true Christian, in direct opposition to 
stoics and to Mr. Herbert Spencer, holds that the world is com- 
pletely infected with evil; he avoids it carefully, and lives in 
the Ijope of a general cataclysm, which will reduce ,our globe to 
ashes, and make place for a new and purified heaven and earth ! 
The belief of stoics and of evolutionary sociologists logically advo- 
cates inaction, for it respects the present order of things as 
attributable to natural laws. The Christianas belief leads him to 
ardently desire reform and progress, but also, when he is deceived and 
reduced to despair, it occasionally culminates in revolutionary violence 
and in Nihilism. 

Not only Jesus, but all great religious reformers, such as Buddha, 
Mahomet, father, and the great philosophers, especially Socrates and 
Plato, and the great law- givers, from Solon and Lyenrgus to the legis- 
lators of the French Revolution — all the elect of humanity, in fact — 
are struck with the evils under which our race is forced to suffer, and 
have imagined and revealed an ideal social order more in conformity 
with the ideal of justice ; and in their writings they place this Utopia 
in contrast with the existing order. The more Christianity becomes 
despoiled of dogmas, and the more the ideas of moral and social 
reform, contained in Christ's teachings, are brought forward as the 
chief aim, the more Mr. Herbert Spencer’s principles will be shunned 
and avoided. , In the splendid developmcpt ^f Roman law, which 
lasted fifteen hundred years, .a similar evolution took place. In the 
beginning, in the laws of the twelve tables, many traces of the hard 
laifir in favour of the mighty may be found. This is symbolized by 
the latice (jmiV), which gave its name to the quiritarian right. The 
fkth^ was allowed to sell or. destroy his children, as they were his 
He had absolute power over his. slaves, who were his 
The creditor might throw bis debtor in prison, or even 
cause him to be cut in pieces — in partes secanto. The wife was 
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entirely in her husband’s power — in manu. Little by little, as 
centuries rolled on, eminent lawgivers succeeded each other, and 
gradual changes were made, so that, finally, just and humanitarian 
principles penetrated the entire Boman code, and the Darwinian law, 
which glorifies might, gave place to the Christian law, which extols 
justice. 

This movement will most assuredly continue, in spite of all the 
abuse it may receive from Mr. Herbert Spencer, and from others 
who think as he does. It is a result of the advance of civilization 
from the commencenrent of Christianity, and even from the time of 
the prophets of Israel. It will manifest itself, not as it did in the 
middle ages, by works of mercy, but, under the control of economic 
science, by the intervention of the State in favour of the disinherited, 
and by measures such as Mr. Shaw Lefevre approves of, so that each 
and all should be placed in a position to be able to command reward 
in proportion to the amount of useful labour accomplished. 

Darwinian laws, generally admitted in the domain of natural 
history and in the animal kingdom, will never be applied to human 
societies, until the sentiments of charity and justice, which Christianity 
engraves on our hearts,’ are completely eradicated. 


Emilb de Laveleyb. 



A REJOINDER TO M. DE LAVELEYE. 


T he Editor of the Contemporary IIeview having kindly allowed 
. me to see a proof of the foregoing article by M. de Laveleye, and 
having assented to my request that I might be allowed to append a 
few explanations and comments^ in place of a more formal reply in a 
future number of the Review, I have, in the following pages, set 
down as much as seems needful to prevent the grave misunder- 
standings likely to be produced by M. de Laveleye^s criticisms, if 
they are permitted to pass unnoticed. 

On the first page of his essay, M. de Laveleye, referring to the 
effort to establish ‘'greater equality among men by “ appropriating 
State, or communal, revenues^’ for that end, writes — 

“Mr. Spencer considers that this effort for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the working-classes, which is being everywhere made with greater 
or less energy, is a violation of natural laws, which will not fail to bring its 
own punishment on nations, thus misguided by a blind philanthropy ’’ (p. 485). 

As this sentence stands, and especially as joined with all which 
follows, it is calculated to produce the impression that I am opposed 
to measures ‘‘ for the improvement of the condition of the working- 
classes.** This is quite untrue, as numerous passages from my books 
would show. Two questions are involved — What are the measures ? 
and— What is the agency for carrying them out*? In the first place, 
there are various measures conducive to “ improvement of the con- 
<dition,of the working-classes*^ which I have always contended, and 
still contend, devolve on public agencies, general and local — above 
all, an efficient administration of justice, by which they benefit 
both directly and indirectly — an administration such as not simply 
represses violence and fraud*, but promptly brings down a penalty 
on every cme who trespasses against his neighbour, even by 
a nuisance. While contending for the diminution of State-action 
of the positively-regulative kind^ I have contended for the 
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increase of State-action of the negatively-regulative kind — that 
kind which restrains the activities of citizens within the limits im- 
posed by the existence of other citizens who have like claims to carry 
on their activities. I have shown that maladministration of justice 
raises, very considerably, the cost of living for all ; * and is, there- 

fore, felt especially by the working-classes, whose state is most closely 
dependent on the cost of living. As one of the evils of over-legisla- 
tion, I have^ from the beginning, urged that, while multitudinous other 
questions absorb public attention, the justice-question gets scaircely 
any attention ; and '^social life is everywhere vitiated by the con- 
sequent inequities. t While defending laissez-faire in its original 
and proper sense, I have pointed out that the policy of universal 
meddling has for its concomitant that vicious laissez-faire which 
leaves dishonesty to flourish at the expense of honesty.J In the 
second place, there are numerous other measures conducive to " the 
improvement of the condition of the working-classes which 1 desire 
quite as much as M. de Laveleye to see undertaken ; and simply differ 
from him concerning the agency by which they shall be undertaken. 
Without wishing to restrain philanthropic action, but quite contrari- 
wise, I have in various places argued that philanthropy will better 
achieve its ends by non-governmental means than by govern- 
mental means. § M« de Laveleye is much more familiar than I am 
with the facts showing that, in societies at large, the organized arrange- 
ments which carry on production and distribution have been evolved 
not only without State-help, but very generally in spite of State- 
hindrance ; and hence I am surprised that he apparently gives no 
credence to the doctrine that, by private persons acting either indi- 
vidually or in combination, there may be better achieved multitudi- 
nous ends which it is the fashion to invoke State-agency for. 

Speaking of the domain of individual liberty, ]$I. de Laveleye 
says— 

To be brief, I with Mr. Herbert Spencer that, contrary to Kous- 

seau'fl doctrine, State power ought to he limited^ and that a domain abould be 

reserved to individual liberty which should be always respected f but the 
limits of this domain should be fixed, not by the people, but by reason and 
science, keeping in view what is be?t for the public welfare ** (p. 458). 

c 

I am a good deal perplexed at finding the laat clause of tbie sen- 
tence apparently addressed to me as though in opposition. “ Social 
Statics ” is a vork mainly occupied vith the endeavour to ertablish 
these limits by “ reason and science." In the Data of Ethios/' I have 
•oughts in a chapter entitled the Sociological Yiew^" to lApw fiov 

A « Study <A So^olosy,” p. 415, po«tB<Uipt in library edition. i 

' f Statioe: Duty of tilie State.’*’ Aim “ BMiivSt" 94-8; 

toL is. 187. ' ' 

Z '*S^yo(8edology,” pp. 851-3. cheep edition. 

g “ Social Bti^oe. ‘TPoor Law*.’” 
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certain limits to individaal liberty are deducible from the laws of life 
as carried on* under social conditions. And in The Man versus 
The State/^ which M. de Laveleye is more particularly dealing with, 
one part of the last chapter is devoted to showings deductively, the 
derivation of what are called natural rights from the vital needs, 
which each man has to satisfy by activities pursued in presence of 
other men who have to satisfy like needs ; while another part of 
the chapter is devoted to showing, inductively, how recognition of 
natural rights began, in the earliest social groups, to be initiated 
by those retaliations which trespasses called forth — retaliations ever 
tending to produce respect for the proper limits of action. If 
M. de Laveleye does not consider this to be an establishment of 
limits by reason and acience,^^ what are the kinds of reason and 
science by which he expects to establish them ? 

On another page M. de Laveleye says — 

I am of opinion that the State should make use of its legitimate powers 
of action for the establishment of greater equality among men, in proportion 
to their personal merits (p. 489). 

Merely observing that the expression ^^its legitimate powers of action 
seems tp imply a begging of the question, since the chief point in 
dispute is — What are its legitimate powers of action ; ” I go on to 
express my surprise at such a sentence coming from a distinguished 
political economist. M. de Laveleye refers to the old-fashioned 
political economy,^' implying that he is one of those younger econo- 
mists who dissent from its doctrine ; but I was quite unprepared to find 
that his dissent went so far as tacitly to deny that in the average of 
cases a proportioning of rewards to personal merits naturally takes 
place under the free play of supply and demand. Still less, after all the 
exposures made of the miseries inflicted on men throughout the past 
by the blundering attempts of the State to adjust prices and wages, 
did I expect to see in a political economist such a revived confidence 
in the State as would commission it to adjust men^s rewards in 
proportion to their personal merit.^^ I hear that there are some 
who contend that payment should be proportionate lo the disagree- 

ableness of the work done ; the implication, I suppose, being that 
the knacker and the^nightman should receive two or three guineas 
a day, while a physician^s fee should be half%-crown. But, with 
such a proportioning, I suspect that, as there would be no returns 
adequate to repay the cost and time and labour of preparation for the 
practise of medicine, physicians would quickly disappear ; as would, 
i)adecd« all those required for the higher social functions. I do not 
auppQSe that M.. de Laveleye,contemplates»a proportioning just of this 
kind. But if in face of all experience, past and present, he trusts 
officialism to judge of personal merits, he is sanguine to a degree 
which surprises me* 
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One of the questions which M, de Laveleye asks is — 

“ If the intervention of public power for the improvement oY the condition 
of the working-classes be a contradiction of history, and a return to anpient 
militant society, how is it that the country in which the new industrial 
organization is the most developed — that is to say, England — is also the 
country where State intervention is the most rapidly increasing, and where 
opinion is at the same time pressing for these powers of interference to be 
still further extended ? ” (p. 491). 

Several questions are here raised besides the chief one. I have already 

pointed out that my objection is not to intervention of public 

power for the improvement of the condition of the working-classes/' 

but to interventions of certain kinds. The abolition of laws forbid- 

< 

ding trade-combinations, and of laws forbidding the travelling of 
artisans, were surely measures which improved the condition of the 
working-classes ; and these were measures which I should have been 
eager to join in obtaining. Similarly, at the present time I am 
desirous of seeing provided the easiest and most efficient remedies for 
sailors fraudulently betrayed into unseaworthy ships ; and I heartily 
sympathize with those who denounce the continual encroachments of 
landowners — enclosures of commons and the turf-covered borders of 
lanes, &c. These, and kindred injustices to the working. classes, 
stretching far back, I am no less desirous to see remedied than is 
M. de Laveleye; provided always that due care is taken that other 
injustices are not committed in remedying them. Evidently, then, 
this expression of M. de Laveleye raises a false issue. Again, he says 
that 1 call this public intervention on behalf of the working-classes 
a return to ancient militant society.^' This is quite a mistake. In 
ancient militant society the condition of the working- classes was very 
little cared for, and, indeed, scarcely thought of. My assertion was 
that the coerciie system employed was like the coercive system em- 
ployed in a militant society : the ends to which the systems are 
directed being quite different. But turning to the chief point in his 
question, I meet it ,by counter-questions — Why is it that the new 
industrial organization is best develope*d in England ? and — Under 
what conditions was it developed ? 1 need hardly point out to M. de 

Laveleye that the period during which industrial organization in 
England developed more rapidly and extensively than elsewhere, tvas 
a period during which tl^e form of government was less coercive than 
elsewhere, and the individual less interfered with than elsewhere* 
And if now, led by the admirers of Continental bureaucracies, eager 
philanthropists are more rapidly extending State. administrations here 
than they are being extended abroad, it is obviously because there^ 
great scope for the further extension of them here, while aliroaa 
there is little scope for the further extension of them. 

In Justification of coercive methods for ^'improving the condiiion 
of the i^oAiUg-claases,"' M. de Laveleye says — 
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“ One fact is sufficient to show the great progress due to this State legis- 
lation : in an ever-increasing population, crime is rapidly, and greatly 
diminishing ” (p. 496). 

Now, without dwelling on the fact, shown in Mr. Pikers ^'History 
of Crime in England/^ that '' violence and lawlessness^^ had increased 
during the war period which ended at Waterloo; and without 
dwelling on the fact that, after • the recovery from prostration 
produced l)y war, there was a diminution of crime along with that 
great diminution of coercive legislation which characterized the 
long period of peace ; I go on to remark that d primary condition 
to the correct drawing of inferences is— opier things equal. Does 
M. de Laveleye really think, when comparing the state of the last 
generation with that of the present, that other things are so 
equal that to the growth of State-administrations can be ascribed 
the decrease of crime ? He ignores those two factors, far more 
important than all others, which have produced a social revo- 
lution — railways and free-trade : the last resulting from the 
abolition of governmental restraints after a long struggle, and the 
first effected by private enterprise carried out in spite of strenuous 
opposition for some lime made in the Legislature. Beyond all 
question, the prosperity due to these factors has greatly ameliorated 
the condition of the working- classes, and by so doing has diminished 
crime ; for undoubtedly, diminishing the difficulties of getting food, 
diminishes one of the temptations to crime. If M. de Laveleye 
refers to a more recent diminution, then, unless he denies the alleged 
relation between drunkenness and crime, he must admit that the 
temperance agitation, with its pledges, its Bands of Hope,” and its 
“ Blue Ribbon League,’’ has had a good deal to do with it. 

Before passing to the chief question let me correct M. de Laveleye 
on some minor points. He says — 

“ I think that the great fundamental error of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
system, which is so generally accepted at the present .day, consists in the 
belief that jf State power were but sufficiently reduced,” &c. 

Now 1 set against this a sentence not long since published by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison : 

“ Mr, Spencer has himself just published .... * The Man versus The 
State/ to, which he hardly expects to make a convert exCept here and there, 
and about which an unfriendly critic might say that it might be entitled 
‘ Mr. Spencer against all England.’ ” {Nineteenik Century^ vol. xvi. p. 366.) 

The fear lest my arguments should prevail, which I presume 
4© Laveleye^s article, is evidently ill-founded. I wish 
I saw reason to believe that his estimate is iiearer to the truth than 
the opposite one. 

On Jp. 490, M. de Laveleyo writes — 

“ The law that Mr, Herbert Spencer desires society to adopt is simply 
Darwin^s law — * the survival of the fittest.* ’* 
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Perhaps I may be excused for wishing here to prevent further 
confirmation of a current error. In his article, M. de Laveleye has 
quoted from Social Statics passages showing insistance on the 
benefits resulting from survival of the fittest among mankind, as well 
as among animals ; though he ignores the fact that the work as a 
whole is an elaborate statement of the conditions under which, and 
limits within which, the natural process of elimination of the unfit 
should be allowed to operate. Here my immediate purpose is to 
correct the impression which his statement, as above worded, pro- 
duces, by naming the dates: "Social Statics was published in 
1851 ; Mr. Darwin^s " Origin of Species in 1859. 

And now 1 pass to the main issue. In pursuance of his statement 
that I wish society to adopt the survival of the fittest as its guiding 
principle, M. de Laveleye goes on to describe what would be its 
action as applied to mankind. Here are his words. 

“ This is the ideal order of things which, we are told, ought to prevail in 
human societies, but everything in our present organization (which economists, 
and even Mr. Spencer himself, admit, however, to be natural) is wholly 
opposed to any such conditions. An old and sickly lion captured a gazelle ; 
his younger and stronger brother arrives, snatches away his prize, and lives 
to perpetuate the species ; the old one dies in the struggle, or is starved to 
death. Such is the beneficent law of the ^ survival of the fittest.’ It was 
thus among barbarian tribes. But could such a law exist in our present 
social order ? Certainly not ! The rich man, feebly constituted and sickly, 
protected by tlie law, enjoys his wealth, marries and has offspring, and if an 
Apollo of herculean strength attempted to take from him his possessions, or 
his wife, he would be thrown into prison, and Were he to attempt to practise 
the Darwinian law of selection, he would certainly run a fair risk of the 
gallows ” (p. 492). 

Now though^ on the next page, M. de Laveleye recognizes the feet ^ 
that the survival of the fittest, as I construe it in its social applica- 
tions, is the survival of the industrially superior and those who are 
fittest for the requirements of social life, yet, in the paragraph 1 have 
quoted, he implies that the view I hold would countenafice violent 
methods of replacing the inferior by the superior. Unless he desires 
to suggest that 1 wish to see the principle operate among men as it 
operates among brutes, why did he write this paragraph? In the 
work before him, without referring to other works, he has 4bundant 
proof that, above all things, aggression of every kind is hatefill to me; 
and he scarcely needs telling that from my earliest book^ wHtten 
more than a third of a century ago, down to the^ present tlme^ X have 

urged the change of all laws which either inflict iujustlco qr faU to 

' remedy injustice, whether committed by one individual against inother, 
or by class against class, or hy^ people against people^ Why, fheU/ did 
do Laveleye make it seem that I would, if I could> estabfish a 
reign of iiyuatice under its most brutal form ? If there n^eds proof 
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tliat in my view the struggle for existence as carried on in society, 
and the greater multiplication of those best fitted for the straggle, must 
be subject to rigorous limitations, I may quote as sufficient proof a 
passage from the Data of Etfiics : 'premising that the word co- 
operation used in it, must be understood in its widest sense, as com- 
prehending all those combined activities by which citizens carry on 
social life. ^ 

“ The leading traits of a code under which complete living through volun- 
tary co-operation [here antithetically opposed to compulsory co-operation, 
characterizing the militant type of society] is secured, may be simply stated. 
The fundamental requirement is that the life-spstaining actions of each shall 
severally bring him the amounts and kinds of advantage naturally achieved 
by them; and this implies, firstly, that he shall suffer no direct aggressions 
on his person or property, and, secondly, that he shall suffer no indirect ^ 
aggressions by breach of contract. Observance of these negative conditions 
to voluntary co-operation having facilitated life to the greatest extent by 
exchange of services under agreement, life is to be further facilitated by 
exchange of services beyond agreement : the highest life being reached 
only when, besides helping to complete one another’s lives by specified reci- 
procities of aid, men otherwise help to complete one another’s lives ” (p. 149). ^ 

This passage, indeed, raises in a convenient form the essential 
question. It will be observed that in it are specified two sets of con- 
ditions, by conforming to which men living together may achieve the 
greatest happiness. The first set of conditions is that which we 
comprehend under the general name justice ; the second set of con- 
ditions is that which we comprehend under the general name gemrosity. 
The position of M. de Laveleye, and of the multitudes who think with 
him, is that the community, through its government, may rightly under- 
take both to administer justice and to practise generosity. On the 
other hand, I, and the few who think with me, contend that justice 
alone is to be administered by the community in its corporate 
capacity y and that the practice of generosity is to be left to private 
individuals, atid voluntarily-formed combinations of individuals. 
Insuring each citizen^s safety in person and property, as well as 
insuring him such returns for his services as his fellow-citizens 
agree to give, is a public affair ; while affording him help, and giving 
him benefits beyond those he has earned, is a jg^rivate affair. The 
reason for maintaining this distinction is thqt the last duty cannot 
be undertaken by the State without breach of the first. The 
vital requirement to social life must be broken that a non-vital 
requirement may be fulfilled. Under a reign of absolute justice 
unqualified by generosity, a social life may be carried on, though 
not tb0 highest social life ; but a reign of generosity without 
any, — a system under which those who work are not 

paid^ 00 that those who have been idle or drunken may be saved 
from misery — ^is fatal; and any approach to it is injurious. That 
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only can be a wholesome state in which conduct brings its natural 
results, good or evil, as the case may be ; and it is the business 
of Government, acting on behalf of all, to see that each citizen shall 
not be defrauded of the good results, and that he shall not shoulder 
off the evil results on to others. If others, in their private capacities, 
are prompted by affection or pity to mitigate the evil results, by all 
means let them do so : no power can equitably prevent them from 
making efforts, or giving money, to diminish the sufferings of the un- 
fortunate and the inferior ; at the same time that no power can equi- 
tably coerce them into doing this. 

If M. de Lavelcye hol4s, as he appears to do, that enforcing the 
normal relations between conduct and consequences, right as it may 
be in the abstract, is impracticable under existing social conditions, 
which are in many cases such that men get what they have neither 
earned nor otherwise equitably received, and in many cases such that 
they are prevented from earning anything ; then my reply is, by all 
means, where this condition of things is due to unjust arrangements, 
let us rectify these arrangements as fast as we can. But let us not 
adopt the disastrous policy of establishing new injustices for the 
purpose of mitigating the mischiefs produced by old injustices. 


Herbert Spencer. 



SHAKSPEARE’S PORTRAITURE OF 
WOMEN. 


F OK a critic to say anything of Shakspcarc that has not been said 
already is as hard as it would be for a poet to sing a new song 
about the sun. But we vivify our old impressions by rearranging 
them ; each reflects the lights flinging a gleam or a sparkle on its 
neighbour, and when we alter the position of this or that, nothing 
seems to remain quite the same ; we have given our kaleidoscope a 
turn. On this account, if on no other, we may value the chrono- 
logical method of studying an author^s works of late pursued .so 
industriously ; it has been a new way of arranging our know- 
ledge, and so it has reanimate*d our dulled impressions. Let 
us see whether we can feel the old immortal beauty in some 
degree afresh, and cheat ourselves into supposing that we are making 
some small discoveries about Shakspeare, and the growth of his 
character and genius, by glancing along his portraitures of women in 
the order in which they were actually conceived by him. We shall 
at least spend an hour in the best possible company. These ideal 
figures cannot fail to quicken our sensibility for what is beautiful in 
real life ; there are hidden or marred ideals all around us in the 
actual men and women, in the commonplace lives of the street, 
the market and the fireside. If we knew eyei^ motion of an 
Imogen or a Cordelia, it might be possible to detect the heart of one 

of these beating under a modern gown. 

But why not go to a woman to hear about women ? Why expect 
to learn as mu6h from Shakspeare as from George Eliot or* Jane 
Austen? It is true that thefe were secrets known to Jane Austen 
and. George Eliot at which even Shakspeare only guessed; secrets of 
womanly fortitude in petty things, which are properly known only to 
those who feel where the shoe pinches ; secrets of feminine weakness 
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visible to keen eyes which are tempted by no chivalric sentiment to 
blink the fact. The commonplaces of masculine satire on woman 
have something clumsy and stupid about them ; il is well to have 
them near us as stones to fling on occasion^ but they seldom hit the 
mark. If the barbed dart is to quiver in the flesh, it should be 
aimed by a sister^s hand ; she is aware at what precise points the 
armour is unjointed. But, on the other hand, there are many truths 
which each^^sex can best tell about the other. Our * personality 
does not consist solely or chiefly in the little hard central kernel, 
which we call the ego ; we effuse ourselves, and live more in this 
active expanded self than in the midmost cell of our being. And 
each sex dilates and discovers itself chiefly in presence of the opposite 
sex. Therefore, a man may know some things about women of 
which a woman is hardly aware, and (if wc would only believe it) a 
woman may know a good deal about men which a man will stoutly 
deny, yet which is most certain ; only, women arc seldom coura- 
geous enough to tell us what they know, and wc are pleased by 
this timidity, choosing to live on in our fooFs paradise. Each sex 
holds the mirror up to the other, and what matter if it be a magic 
mirror ? We may call Charlotte Bronte's admirable M. Paul Emanuel 
a woman's hero ; and so he is, for he* is a man reflected in a woman's 
magic mirror. But one of our sex who would understand the 
potency of manhood, will by no means waste his* time if he studies 
the character M. Paul Emanuel. He will see manhood, presented 
indeed in magic mirror, but raying out its fierce undeniable 
attractions, and grappling with myriad spiritual tentacles the 
feminine heart. Could we have conceived it so? And* in like 
manner we may say of Shak^peare's heroines, who are women beheld 
in the most wonderful of magic mirrors, that they are more perfectly 
feminine than any woman could have found it in her heart or brain 
to make them. By what art of divination could she have guessed 
all the potency qf her sex ? 

There. are poets and artists whose genius brings forth men-children 
only. The greatest of Shikspeare's fellow- dramatists. Ben Jonson, 
was one of these. Admirable as were his wit, his judgment, his 
learning, his satiric power, his knowledge of life, his rieVerence foi^ art, 
his constructive "talent, he could not fashion a noble or^ beautiful 
woman. Ben Jonson wrought superbly in bron2e> and ran his 
metal into carefully constructed moulds ; be could not work ki such 
finer elements of air and light as those from which a Miranda is 
framed^ and some of 'these subtle elements enter into of 
^hakspeare's heroines. On the other hand, a far' less robust g^^nius, 
John Webster, one of Shakspeare's dramatic disciples^ de%hted in 
nothing so much as in flill-length studies of tragic iftimitJe figures. 
There are* indeed wonderful creations in his plays beside these — 
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sinister and cynical faces of men appar^ent in the gloom. But in his 
greatest dramas all exists for the sake of the one woman after whom 
each drama is named — the Duchess of Malfi, Webster's lady of sorrow, 
and his White l)evil, Vittoria Corombona, ou whom, splendid in her 
crime, he turns a high light of imagination that dazzles while we gaze. 
This was not Shakspeare's method. In no play of his do we find a 
woman as centre of the piece, or conceived as a dramatic unit. And 
hence indeed it is almost an error to study the character of any of 
Shakspeare's heroines apart from the associate with wftm she plays 
her part. Beatrice is hardly intelligible apart from Benedick ; the 
echoing voice of love rebounds and rebounds in Romeo and Juliet, 
inextricably intermingling from lover io lover, until death has 
stilled all sound ; in that circle of traitors through which Shakspeare 
leads us in his Inferno, Macbeth and his Queen arc miserably united 
for ever by their crime and its retribution. 

Among the dramatis personce of a single play of Shakspeare's, and 
of this play alone, there is the conspicuous absence of any important 
female character. It is the tragedy of despair, Timon of Athens.'' 
Two or three sentences are spoken by Phrynia and Timandra, and 
that is all. In their foul few words, and in their crying for gold, 
they merely represent tlic vice of Athens, from which Timon has 
fled ; they possess no individuality, and therefore (like Rosencrantz 
and Quildenstern in Hamlet") they are coupled, and never appear 
singly ; they show themselves only to demonstrate that the very 
virtue of womanhood is extinct in the luxurious city, and thus to 
intensify the despair of the young misanthrope. In all Shakspearc's 
plays there is only one absolute infidel as regards womanly truth 
and goodness, and he is Shakspearc's one irredeemable villain, lago. 
The loss of faith in woman is treated in two or three of 
Shakspearc’s plays, and is always recognized as a turning-point 
or crisis in the development of character. Hamlet might have 
endured his father's untimely death, and the loss of the Danish 
crown; he was a student and a lover, and at no time really 
ambitious, to be a king. It was his mother's frailty which trans- 
formed his grief into a corroding decay of all joyous energy ; it was 
this which made the world appear to him an un weeded garden, ripen- 
ing to seed-time ; it was this which poisoned his ©love for Ophelia — 
" Frailty, , thy name is woman." Again, in ^'Troilus and Cressida" 
it is a turning-point in the life of the young champion of Troy when 
he sees. Cressida, who has heretofore been for him all purity and 
pasjsion^ .[Wantoning lip and hand with Diomed beneath the torch- 

di the Greciaii camp. Happily the gallant youth has by his 

incarnate in the person of Ulysses j and yet the 
pinch of death ,conld not well ,be sharper:— 
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“ Let it not be believed for womanhood ! 

Think, we had mothers ; do not give advantage 
To stubborn critics apt, without a theme, 

For depravation, to square the general sex 
By Cressid’s rule ; rather think this not Cressid.” 

Troilus conies out of the boy^s fiery trial successfully. He is cured of 
love^ as far as we can discern, for the rest of his life ; but he has 
suddenly become a man, strung up by this bitter tonic for the work of 
a man, yet made a little merciless and a little reckless by the fact that 
life has grow||a thing of less value than heretofore in his eyes. 
]3ut Troilus is young. If the same anguish, or one far more 
cruel but of a like kind, were to come upon a man in mature years, 
a man of fiery nature, whc) had staked all his hopes and all his faith 
on a single cast, and who had lost, or deemed himself to have lost, could 
such an one, like Troilus, begin a new career, and transform his loss 
into a, bitter gain? Shakspeare gives the answer; we hear it in the 
great throbs and heavings of Othello^s breast 

“ O now for ever 

Farewell the ti’anquil mind ! farewell content ! 

Farewell the plumed troop and the big wars 

That make ambition virtue ! 0 farewell?” 

So much Shakspeare tells us of the havoc that may be wrought in 
a man^s life and character by loss of faitli in a mother, a lover, or 
* a wife. And, on the other hand, who has said with more energy of 
conviction than Shakspeare, that even for one who stands upon the 
heights of virtue higher heights may become visible in the light of a 
woman^s heroism ? It is no romantic boy who speaks in his first 
fervour of love, but the noblest Roman in presence of one who had 
been tested and not found wanting (and here Shakspeare follows 
almost the words of Plutarch): — 

“ O ye gods 

lleuder me worthy of this noble wife.” 

"Timon/^ Shakspeare^s tragedy of despair, i? the only play in 
which no woman is portrayed. ' From the first, evidently he was 
attracted as an artist to the study of female character. The two 
poems, on which in his earlier years he hoped to rest his fame, are 
laboured studies of womanly character and passion ; and as if resolved 
to spread his drag-net wide, so that nothing might escape him, he 
studies the* remote ^extremes of womanhood — in the one, enamoured 
Venus flushed with all ^he sensuous ardours of the god ; in the other, 
Lucrece, pale with despair, and heroic with the chastity of a Roman 
wife. Probably the first play of Shakspeare, in which he worked 
out ideas of his own, not following in the steps of a predecessor, is 
Lovers Labour^s Lost." It is throughout a piece of homage, half- 
s^6us, half-playful, to the influence of women. It tells us thal the 
best school in which to study |s the school of life> and that to rouse 
,and qniokeu all our faculties, so that we may lesrn brightly the 
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lessons of that school^ we chiefly need the inspiration of love. The 
play looks as if it were Shakspeare’s mirthful reply to the sneers and 
slights of some of his fellow-dramatists^ who had come up to town 
from the University^ well-read in the classical literature supposed in 
those Renaissance days to be the sole source of true culture^ and 
who were indignant that a young fellow from Stratford, who had at 
best picked up a little irregular schooling, small Latin and less 
Greek/^ from a 'country pedagogue, should aspire to the career of 
dramatic poet. If Shakspeare was not a graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge, he was something better — he had graduated in the school 
of life ; he had looked about him with quipk, observant eyes ; he had 
thought and felt ; had struggled, sported, loved ; he had laughed at 
Stratford Dogberries, had perhaps broken open the lodge and killed 
the deer of the Stratford Mr. Justice Shallow; and if he had not 
kissed the keeper^s daughter (which is far from improbable), he had 
certainly kissed Anne Hathaway to his hearths content. And now 
in Lovers Labour^s Lost,^^ while all the afifectations of mock dignity 
and pedantry, and spurious learning, and fantastical refinement are 
laughed to scorn with a young man^s light and vigorous laughter, 
Shakspeare comes forward to maintain that our best schoolmasters 
are life and love, and he adds, half-playfully, half-seriously, that if we 
wish to say our lesson brightly and well, we must first go and learn it 
from a woman. 

^e early comedies are more interesting for what they promise 
than for what they actually present. One alone remains unsurpassed 

in its kmd^ tlie fairy comedy of fancy and frolic, “ A Midsummer 

Night^s Dream.^^ The characterization of the lovers is somewhat 
faint ; the play is not designed to interpret depths of passion ; were 
we too seriously interested in real life, how could we lend belief to the 
story of Oberon^s jealousy, and to the wonders of the moonlit wood ? 
It is a dream, and the figures are a little shadowy, like figures in a 
dream. Hermia indeed is sufficiently distinguished from Helena, but 
neither is strongly drawn. Hippolyta, the Amazonian Queen, so nobly 
matched with the heroic Theseus, is a fine sketch of the great lady 
in her hour of ease, as Shakspeare may have observed her when 
playing by command in the hall of some English castle. One knavish 
jest of Fairyland may have a meaning which .extends into the world 
of men and women; with juice of love-in-idleness on her lids a 
Titania may grow enamoured of a Bottom, wearing the ass-head on 
his shoulders. Such things have been seen outside the Athenian 
wood. Have not some of ourselves once or twice beheld 'a fairy 
creature as delicately bred, a» finely nurtured as the elvish Queen 
hanging enraptured on the arm of some thick-headed Bottom the 
weaver, or Bottom the captain, or Bottom the curate, who never fails 
to accept his good fortune with a sublime air of superiority ? 

VOL. N N 
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" The Two Gentlemen of Verona," in some respects a very un- 
satisfactory play, is a most interesting one, because it contains 
hints of so much that Shakspeare afterwards worked out. 
Julia is the first of those exquisite disguisers in male apparel, who 
are as graceful and fis feminine in doublet and hose as in' petti- 
coat, and who were favourite children of Shakspeare’s imagination ; 
Julia first, and following her appear Portia, Jessica, Rosalind, Viola, 
Imogen. The investiture in strange attire, and the assumption of a 
different sex from their own, is too piquant a stage adventure to be 
forgotten, and Shakspeare returns to it with ever-renewed pleasure. 
It is an indication of the , early date of The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona " that there is some lack of refinement in the treatment of 
this incident. In the later plays the treatment varies according as 
the heroine is compelled to assume her disguise by painful stress of 
circumstances, or accepts the transformation not without some 
adequate motive, yet half in a spirit of gaiety and adventure. 
Imogen, escaped from her father^s Court, and now among the wild 
Welsh mountains, accompanied by a single attendant, who must 
presently leave her, and almost done to death by her husband^s 
written accusations, which are crueller to her than blows, is advised 
by Pisanio to take means for the speedy solution of her doubts 
respecting Posthumus^ fidelity — 

* * O for such means I 

Thoudi peril to my modesty, not death ou’t, 

I would adventure.’* 

It is deadly earnest with Imogen, and she has not a smile to waste 
upon her exchange of costume — , 

“ Nay, be brief ; 

1 see into thy end, and am almost 
A man already.” 

It calls for courage, not gaiety, to hazard this adventure, and in 
Pisanio^s speech, describing what her garb and bearing must be, there 
is a touch of rembrse to think that so rare a creature as Imogen must 
become as common a thing as a pretty, sweet-voiced page in hat and 
doublet — 

You must forget to be a woman ; change 
Command into obedience, fear and nicenesa — 

Vl'he handmaids of all women, or more truly 
Womi^n its pretty self— into a waggish conrage, 

Ready in gibes, quich-answer’d, saucy, and 

As quarrcTou* as the wimscl ; nay, yon must 

Forget that rateet treasure of your cheek, 

Exposing it-rbut, oh, the harder heart I 
Alack no remedy I — to the greedy touch 
Of common-kiasing Titan ; and forget 
Your labouraome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry.” 

Imo^u accepts the necessity with a serious coara(|;e ; no mirth 
or mode or ' bright self^raillery, but all subdued ' hopeful 
earnest— r". • ■ 
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“ This attempt 

i am soldier to, afid will abide it with 
A prince's courage/' 

Far otherwise is it with Rosalind and with Portia. Theije is no 
real suffering for Rosalind in leaving a weary Court ruled by the 
usurper, and flying to the forest of Arden, where her father and his 
oompanions are fleeting their time carelessly as they did in the golden 
world ; where, moreover, many young gentlemen flock to her father ; 
why not among them a certain gallant wrestler, son of the banished 
Duke^s old friend, Sir Rowland de Boys ? She will not wander 
alone, for Celia goes with her, and Touchstone is* to be a comfort to 
her travel. Rosalind is not a wronged an^l solitary wife like Imogen; 
she is a girl of bright temper, quick inventive wit, and glad heart. 
Accordingly, she throws herself into the adventure with abandon, and 
will play her part with high spirit. She will be one of the young 
gentlemen who flock to the forest — 

“ A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, 

A boar-apear in my hand, and — in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman’s fear there will — 

We’ll have a swashing and a martial outside, 

As many other mannish cowards have 
That do outface it with their semblances/’ 


This martial disguise of Rosalind, with the gallant curtlc-axc upon 
her thigh, was all the more fortunate, because Portia had put on the 
doctor^s gown, and a contrast was desirable. With Portia, as with 
Rosalind, there is no cause of real distress ; she sets forth to succour 
Bassanio^s friend ; she travels to the ferry in her coach with Nerissa ; 
and her first thought is the delighted one — 

“ We’ll 8ce our husbands 
Before they think of us.” 


We know with what a divine dignity Portia maintains her cause 
of mercy before the Doge and Signory of Venice; but in the glee of 
anticipating the adventure, her fancy quite runs away with her, and 
she pictures herself in her strange apparel to Neris^ with a delighted 
exaggeration of the young-mannishness to which she never actually 
condescends — 


“ I’ll hold thee any wager 
When we are both accoutred like young men, 
i’ll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 

And wear my dagger with the braver grace,* 
And speak between the change of man^and boy 
With a. reed voice, and turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride, and speak of frays 
Like a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint hes, 
How honourable ladies sought my love, 

Which % denying, they fell sick and died ; 

I could not do withal ; . . . . . , . , , 

• I have within my mmd 

A thousand raw tricks of these bragging Jacks 
Which I will practise.*” 


We know bow Port^a^s bettring belied these sportive announcements ; 

N M 2 . 
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how grave and graceful, how learned and persuasive, how keen- 
sighted and yet elevated, with a touch of spiritual exaltation, the 
young doctor proved in that great affair of life and death. It is 
precisely with these disgmsers that Shakspeare is most careful to 
accentuate the feminine characteristics. Bassanio protests before 
the Court that he would sacrifice even his wife, dear to him as life 
itself, to deliver his friend from the Jew. There is more of Portia 
than of a Daniel come to judgment in the young lawyer’s outbreak — 

“ Your wife would «ve you little thanks for that 
, If she were by, to near you make the offer.’^ 

Not that Portia for a mojiient questions Bassanio^s love ; but ivhat 
woman is not rejoiced to obtain a playful advantage over her hus- 
band ? And Portia, who has been defrauded of the pleasure of a 
lover^s quarrel, now must put an edge on her profound content by 
the brief pretence of a wife's quarrel with her husband. Viola, in 
her disguise, grows not mannish, but more poignantly feminine — 

“ Dear lad, believe it, 

For they shall yet belie thy happy years 
That say thou art a man : Diana's lip 
Is not more smooth and rubious ; thy small pipe 
Is as the maiden’s organ shrill and sound, 

And all is semblative a woman's part.” 

In tlic forest of Arden and in her martial dress, Rosalind is, 
if possible, more exquisitely a woman than when she threw the chain 
around Orlando's neck : Good my complexion ! dost thou think, 
though I am caparisoned like a man, 1 have a doublet and hose in 
my disposition ? And is Imogen, even when lying asleep — " fresl* 
lily, and whiter than the sheets " — more purely feminine than she is 
in the cave of Belarius — 

** Behold diviueness 
No elder than a boy ; ” 

or when borne as dead in her brother’s arms, and lily-like once 
more — 

. O sweetest, fairest lily, 

My brother wears thee ntfc the one-half so well 
As when thou grew’st thyself ’’ ! 

We pass to an entirely different group of characters wbea we 
enter on the historical plays. The great affairs of State make havoc 
in the domestic afiections, and women are in a peculiar degree the 
sufferers. They show like trees that have faced a fierce gale, and 
limbs are rent away from some, and some are leafless and contorted, 
and some are shaken to the roots, and some lie prone upon the 
ground. Here and there at rare intervals appears a woman in 
whom place and power have nurtured a vast ambition, under the 
ilafiuence of which she has grown strong, and opposed successfully 
the storm of fate; yet the day comes when even such an. one is bent 
or 'broken/; and her fall is terrible. The ambitious '^fe of the 
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Protector Gloster has her will, and plays her part in fortune’s 
pageant bravdy for a while— 

“ She sweeps it tbrongh the oourt with troops of I^iea 
More like an empress than Dnke Humphrey’s wife/’ 

But bjr-and-by the wheel of fortune is turned full circle, and the 
proud dame stands in London streets robed in the white penance 
sheet, her feet bare to the flints, a taper in her hand, ribald verses 
pinned upon her back, a jeering rabble at her heels. 

The historical plays are filled with the outcries of women. Now 
it is the Duchess of York pleading passionately at Kiijg Henryks 
feet for the life of her first-born, while^ old York in a frenzy of 
terrified loyalty demands the young man’s death. Now it is the 
new-made bride from whom the bridegroom is torn away to make 
slaughter among her own kin — ^it is Blanche crying to Lewis — 

“ Upon thy wedding day ! 

Against the blood that thou hast married ! 

« « « « 

0 husband hear me 

Now it is the wife torn from her husband’s side that he may go the 
way to the grave alone — it is Isabel parted from Richard, but first 
made tfi feel his political, and worse, his moral effacement ; made to 
see her " fair rose wither ” beyond the power of true-love tears ” 
to wash him fresh again.” Now it is the widow mourning for her 
husband — Lady Percy hanging upon old Northumberland to restrain 
him from the wars, because her heart is full of the thought of her 
gallant Hotspur slain, and memory makes it tremble. Now it is 
Constance weeping for her Arthur, who has been overwhelmed by 
the opposing forces in whose midst he stood : — 

“ Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words. 

Remembers me oi all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form.’^’ 

Now it is the wretched Anne, wife of Richard of Gloster, whose 
stifled misery has its outbreak when she finds that she is to be 

dragged to the throne over the bodies of the slaughtered princes ; — 

Oh, would to God, that the inclusive ver^ 

Of golden metal that must round my brow 
Were red-hot steel, to sear me to the' brain ! 

Anointed let me be with deadly veuom. ” 

Now it is an antiphony of lamentations, rising from a royal mother, 
two ftitherless children, and their feeble grandame. 

“ EHnoMir , — Give me' no help in lamentation, 

r am not barren to bring forth complaints. 

e « * * 

Ah. for my husband, for my dear Lord Edward ! 

Ah, for our father, for our dear !Lord Clarence I 
JDtfcftsit.w^AlaB, for both, both mine, Edwmrd and Clarence ! ” 
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And so the terzett of sorrow goes on^ a lamentation in which, through 
the stronger crying of the Queen, the treble of childish voices and 
the quavering pipe of old age may be distinguished. 

But there is something more terrible than the fall of princes or 
the misery of a queen. It is when thw^irted passion and foiled 
ambition transform a woman^s entire nature into a hunger for 
revenge. One portentous figure occupies a large place in four 
connected plays — that of Margaret of Anjou, the formidable wife of 
the royal saint and dastard, Henry the Sixth. For her invention, 
or for retrieving Her from the chronicles, perhaps we owe more 
thanks to Marlowe than to,. Shakspeare ; but doubtless ^hc conception 
of Marlowe was adopted by Shakspeare, and heightened and refined. 
We follow her whole history from the day on which in the glory of 
early womanhood she meets her lover Suffolk, the Lancelot of this 
Guinevere, to the day when, grey-haired, loverless, husbandless, and 
childless, she seats herself in the dust by the side of the mother and 
the wife of her royal antagonist, Edward the Fourth, and teaches 
them, with terrible sounding of the depths of misery, how to curse 
their enemies : — 

* * Forbear to sleep the night anti fast the day ; 

Compare dead happiness with living woe ; 

Thinlc that thy babes were fairer than they were, 

And he that slew them fouler than he is ; 

Bettering thy loss makes the bad-causer worse ; 

Revolving this will teach thee how to curse.’'* 

la the historical plays there is only one really happy woman— 
Katherine of France^ who is wooed in such soldier-like fashion by the 
great victor of Agincourt. Well for Kate that Kiug Henry was 

first a man, and onljr ia the second place a prince ! Under the 
royal wooer, not regardless of State motives for the marriage, lay 
Prince Hal of the tavern, who had loved the frank realities of life 
better than the cold conventions of his father's Court. He does not 
give the passion of a Borneo or the reverence of a Brutus, but in aU 
honesty he can saf : " In faith, Kate, ^,he elder I wax, the better I 
shall appear ; my comfort is that old age, that ill layer-up of beauty, 
can do no more spoil Upon my foce ; thou hast qie, if thou hast me, 
at the worst ; and thou shalt wear me, if thou wear me, better 
and better ; and therefore tell me, most fair Katherine, will you 
have me? ” * 

Before the English historical plays were brought to a close (and 
from these we set aside King Henry the Eighth as belonging to a later 
period) Shakspeare had produced two great portraits of wow^i.lboth 
lovers who move under the sunlight and Starlight of ItUdy, both 
he|ill|iAil and ardent, yet in their beauty unlike as can pOssil^y .be, 
one the naost afflicted, the other the most joyous of wedded ladifis — 

* babes were fairer than they were,'* Surely tl^s liue i$ worthy of 

eithor the highest spirit among hia early feUow-dramittiiiltB. 
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Juliet and the Venetian Portia, Juliet, for we need hardly take 
account of Lavinia in Titus Andronicus/^ is the first-born tragic 
heroine of Shakspeare's imagination. Whether she was or ever would 
have been a woman of intellect or a woman capable of devotion to a 
moral ideal, we neither^know nor greatly care to know. She was 
assuredly endowed with genius of the heart. It is enough that 
Juliet^s nature was one clear flame of love, and that death took 
her, or rather not death but love. If in a rich garden we found 
some red-hearted flower not yet unclosed, and if we had arrived just 
at the moment when sunlight fell upon it, and the petals suddenly 
burst open, an|^ all the sweetness and bloom in an instant spread 
abroad, we should have before our eyes an image of Juliet^s awaken- 
ing to passion, and of her instantaneous transit from childhood to 
womanhood. In this tragedy there is no division of interests, no 
secondary plot, no double current of feeling. One and the same 
desire seizes at one and the same instant the hearts of Borneo and 
Juliet; one and the same doom awaits them. Hence, from its 
singleness of passion and of plot the play acquires a lyrical character. 
In the moonlit garden and at dawn, when 

“ Eavious streaks 

Do lace the sevenng clouds in yonder east,” 

the voices of the lovers sound amid the notes of nighingales like 
the nightingales' own. If we would describe the character of Juliet, 
we have said what is essential when we have said " she loves." She 
loves in the heroic fashion, for even as a great thought makes the 
thinker indifferent to food and sleep, nay, to life itself, and as a 
great ambition makes the man of action indifferent to these, so the 
singleness of her love makes Juliet regardless of all except love, 

and bears her onward to her doom. Here, for the first time, Shak- 
speare courageously explores the extremes of human passion — the 
aSrial pinnacle of joy, the cavernous abyss of grief. The emotion of 
love which occupies the play is single, and there }s little complexity 
in either of the two chief characters ; but love is not quite the same 
as manifesting itself in man and in woman ; it is the same, and it is 
not the same, as if the god of love had put twin reeds to his lips 
and blown, but the harmony was made up of tenor and contralto 
tones. So with the passion of Borneo and Jflliet. And lest we 
should be cloyed by sweetness or by sorrow, Sbakspeare has filled in 
a background of most varied character, showing us the cold Italian 
beauty, Juliet^s mother, who had wedded old Capulet, not for love, 
and who now strives with little maxims to preach down a daughter's 
heart ; and Mercutio, a free-lance between the rival houses, whose wit 
lightens and flashes as swift as his rapier blade, whose quick brain and 
nimble fancy are needed to set off the brooding passion and rich 
imaginings of Eomeo. Nor in this background may we overlook 
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the first entirely humorous study of womanhood in Shakspeare^s 
plays — the Nurse^ stoutest and most consequential of ladies, Lovers 
breathless go-between, sage counsellor in amorous perplexities, 
delicate creature whose injured honour Peter the fan-bearer must 
defend, whose overwrought feelings require from time to time the 
soothing influences of the aqua-vitae flask. Would that in addition 
to the Nurse of Juliet and Mrs. Quickly of the Boar's Head Tavern, 
Shakspeare had given us a gallery of these humorous portraits, for 
neither the creator of Mrs. Gamp nor the creator of Mrs. Poyser 
has surpassed him in these two. 

Portia, the rich heiress of Belmont, charms us not^by the power 
of one predominant attribute, but by the harmony of many qualities 
rarely found in union. She is not, like Juliet, a passionate child 
suddenly transformed to woman. She does not, like Juliet, suffer 
from the tyrannous environment of her elders. She is mistress of 
a noble house, and already she has known many wooers from the 
four quarters of the globe, until this business of wooing has grown 
a weariness : By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is aweary of 
this great world. If only she were free to choose, for to Shak- 
speare's heroines it is in the highest degree inconvenient to be merely 
chosen. From Juliet to Desdemona, from Helena to Miranda, if 
they do not themselves actually woo, they are at least active accom- 
plices in their wooing : but Portia must accept her fate from a casket 
of lead. From the tedium of the rich heiress's life she is roused by 
veritable love ; but how can she give that love .expression ? Sainte- 
Beuve has noticed that a subtlety and fineness of edge has been put 
upon satire in France by the laws regulating the press ; a writer who 
fears the censure cannot blurt out a brutal invective ; he must cast 
about how to say the same thing, or what comes to the same, in 
constitutional language. The check put by her father's will on 
Portia's love acts like the censure in France, and she is ta^ught by it 
to say things with .as full a meaning as any of J uliet's ardent out- 
breaks, but. she says them exquisitely, and with a delicate propriety 
which adds to their charm. The most irresistible love-letter is that 
which may be read by every one ; only to the eyes of the one person 
made wise by love the written words are replaced by invisible phrases 
set down in a sympathetic ink, shining forth when the poor leaf 
of paper is laid close to the warmth of a heart. There's something 
tells me," exclaims Portia — 

Theresa Bomething tellfl me, but it is not loye. 

I would not low you j and you know yourBoU> 

Hate counaols notin such a quality.” 

Thia is the most graceful of confessions, and yet we must hesitate 
before declaring it more beautiful than Juliet's 

, But trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true 
^ Than those that have more conning to be strange ; ” 
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or the sacred boldness of Miranda’s declaration — 

** Hence, bashfal Cunning ! 

And prompt me, plain and holy Innocence ! 

1 am your wife, if you will marry me. 

If not, I’ll die your maid.” 

Portia stands for sacrifice/^ while her young Alcides goes to 

redeem the virgin tribute " from the sea-monster. But when the 
bar is broken, and the check removed which stayed the current of 
her love, how her whole life trembles rapturously forward to unite 
itself with Bassanio^s ! how humble and how proud she grows in her 
desire to set Bassanio above herself, “ an unlesson'd girl, unschool'd, 
unpractis'd/' yet soon to instruct the Idoge and his magnificoes ! 
With what an eager delicacy of love does she strive to convince him 
(happy adventurer) that she is the fortunate one who is getting 
the best of the bargain ! And in truth. Love like Death is a mighty 
leveller, and in a moment has made them equal. 

Portia marks an epoch in Shakspeare's creations of female character. 
In her he first shows how he can bring into vital union the various 
elements which go to make up a noble and cultivated woman. How 
refined an intellect, how ardent a heart ! What a superb mundane 
life at Belmont amid its flowers, and statues, and music ; what lofty 
spiritual views in the Court of Venice when she pleads for mercy ! 
What beautiful earnestness, and what beautiful mirth I And Shak- 
speare has confronted her feminine force, benignant as it is bright, 
with the remorseless masculine force and dark temper of Shylock. 
The same self-mastery which she had shown in carrying out the con- 
ditions of her father's will stands her in stead at the trial of Antonio. 
She does not hurry forward to confound her adversary or to relieve 
the merchant ; but conducts the case to the issue she desires as an 
artist might achieve a work of art, testing first whether there be 
any humapity in Shylock ; then, when it must be so, drawing him 
on to expose the absolute vindictiveness of bis nature, and at pre- 
cisely the right moment giving affairs the sudden turn which brings 
good out of evil. W^'e should think of the young doctor less as an 
interpreter of the law than as an exquisite artist in the affairs of 
life. , 

It may seem strange that in plays later in the chronological order 
Uian " The Merchant of Venice," this refinement of portraiture is 
not maintained, and that ruder and more boisterous types of woman- 
hood appear. Shakspeare was led away from romantic comedy by the 
historical plays^ and after Henry the Fourth" and '' Henry the Fifth 
he transferred some of the roughness and realism of the lower scenes 
of thd historical drama to the region of comedy. But as regards 
" The Taming of the Shrew " (whatever its date may be) we must 
bear in mind that Shakspeare worked npon the lines of an older 
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play. And Kate the curst, presently to become the most loyal of 
■wives, is a good broad comedy figure, far more original and laughter- 
moving than the affectionate scold Adriana in " The Comedy of 
Errors." There is a gale of high spirits and good-humour blowing 
through the piece. We have not a grain of pity to spare for Kate, 
who is far better pleased to find a conqueror than herself to con- 
quer. Men must be such poor creatures if they cannot manage with 
bit and bridle a headstrong girl ; oU the whole it is satisfactory to 
her to discover that there is at least one man of force and 3pirit in 
the world, and to know that he and no other has chosen her for his 
wife. And so Kate transfer? all her boldness into the very effrontery 
of obedience; if she surrender at all, she must surrender uncon- 
ditionally, and retain her self-will by sheer pride of self-effacement. 

We have travelled a wide space from the noble and gracious lady 
of Belmont. Even in that brilliant being, Beatrice, true lover, and 
gallant friend of her friend in distress, we miss the grace of Portia. 
Behind her delightful sauciness lie warmth and courage of heart ; but 
Portia can be as mirthful without this playful effrontery, this appal- 
ling cleverness, and Portia can utter the noble periods of her plea for 
mercy, an achievement beyond the wit of Beatrice. I am much sorry, 
sir," says Imogen when provoked by Clotcn^s professions of love— *> 

“ I am much sorry, sir, 

You put me to forget a lady’s manners 
By being so verbal.’* 

Beatrice might have incurred the censure of Imogen as being 
verbal," yet she is a delight to those who can see an actress of 
genius mediating between forwardness and good breeding, love and 
wit, game and earnest, and for ever saved by .the gentlewoman from 
the hoyden. After three hundred years my dear Lady Disdain still 
holds the stage, and has lost none of her buoyancy or brightness. 
Wc should remember . that Shahspeare's women must tread the 
boards and interest a crowd of spectators. It will not do to make 
them all like Virgilia, the '^gracious* silence" of her husband. 
Among various devices to render the women of his plays interesting, 
two are V often resorted to by Shakspeare: either they are brilliant 
talkers, distinguished by their intellect and wit — such are Bpsalind 
and Beatrice; or they are assigned parts which require from them 
some sustained and eloquent pleadings. So it is with Portia pleading 
for Antonio^s life, so with Isabella pleading for the life of her brother, 
so with Volumnia pleading for the safety of Borne, so with Hermione 
and Katherine of Arragon, who are cited before judges to defend their 
own honour. From first to last we perceive that Shakspeare delighted 
in vigour of character in woman as in man. His heroinei? arie» not 
composed of 

** Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 

And best distinguished oy black, broWn, or 
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Mere softness and yieldingness do not attract Shakspeare. He re*- 
quires some strength of nature — ^not always intellectual strength, but 
if not intellectual strength or brilliancy, then vigour of the emotional 
or moral nature, and if not active courage, then the passive heroism 
of fortitude. 

Almost side by side with Much Ado about Nothing in point 
of date lies As You Like It ” The secret how to be at once 
verbal and faultless in manner was assuredly discovered by 
Rosalind. And the secret is this — that while every word uttered 
shall be vivid, and a challenge to the spirit of dulncss, not one word 
shall be merely clever and intellectual. Rosalindas brilliance is never 
hard or cold. A cascade of sparkling speech sallies from her lips ; 
it is sun-illumined as it falls, and over it hangs the iris of a lovcr^s 
hope. The bluster of the shrew and the delightful raillery of 
Beatrice are refined in Rosalind to an exquisite sprightliness, which 
half conceals and half reveals the eager wishes and tender alarms of 
her heart. What joy to such a woman as Rosalind to be, as it were, 
the goddess of destiny to three pairs of lovers, including amongst 
them Orlando and herself! 

Having brought to perfection one type of womanhood, Shakspeare 
turns to another type, which we find represented by Helena, in AlBs 
Well that Ends WelV^ and by Isabella in Measure for Measure," 
“ At the entrance," I have said elsewhere, to the dark and danger- 
ous tragic world into which Shakspeare was now about to pass stand 
the figures of Isabella and Helena, one the embodiment of conscience, 
the other the embodiment of will.^^ In a world of over-running 
foulness and shame, Isabella stands the representative of heroic 
chastity. The change from the forest of ArJen to the city of Vienna, 
where corruption boils and bubbles, is not greater than the change 
from Rosalind to Isabel. Here are othier and less innocent burghers 
than tbe dappled deer ; here are neither frolic nor song as In the 
greenwood of France ; but instead of these pleadings for life, 
desperate inducements to sin, grave searching of hearts, wrestlings 
witla evil, the laying bare of self-deceit. We pass from the freedom 
of the fields and woods to the damps of the prison cell. Through 
all moves Isabella, .immaculate ; but, like Spenser’s patron knight of 
chastity, the virgin Britomart, she finds at ^hc last that there is no 
Ipurity so invincible as that of love. A heart may be chaste as ice 
or chaste as fire, and Isabella’s is of tbe latter kind. We remember 
her as a thing ensky'd and sainted," yet as the Duke’s betrothed, 
and united with him in the task of restoring order in his evil city of 
Vieuna. Helena, the physiqian’s daughter, is also made to be a 
healer, and restorer; with her it is not a sinful city that needs 
heiding, but one proud boy, on whom she has lavished undeserved 
affectidn, and whom she watches over with a fond protectiveness. In 
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this play we meet with a charming example of Shakspeare’s treat- 
ment of the relations of woman with woman> of which another 
example is found in the beautiful girPs friendship of Rosalind and 
Celia. The aged Countess and her adopted daughter Helena^ 
although Helena’s love of the Countesses son might easily have dis- 
turbed their harmony, perfectly understand one another, and it is 
the patent of Helena’s nobility that her confidant and the partner in 
her plot is no other than Bertram's mother. can almost/^ 

writes Mr. Hudson, ^^find it in my heart to adore the beauty of 
youth, yet this blessed old creature is enough to persuade me that 
age may be more beautiful still.^^ 

Perhaps it was at this period, and in contrast with the saintly 
strength of Isabel, and the protective devotion of Helena, that Shak- 
speare created the only light woman in all his plays — Cressida. Poor 
bubble of vanity and sensuality (and with the gleam and grace of a 
fioating bubble), she serves, if for nothing else, at least to prove that 
Cleopatra belongs to another class than hers. With one quarter of 
her small loveless self for Troilus, and one quarter for Diomed, and 
the rest for any other hopeful candidates of the Grecian or the 
Trojan camp, she makes us feel that Cleopatra, for whom Antony 
has at least been the supreme sensation of her life, possesses a cer- 
tain depth of character and reality of passion. It was certainly 
about tbis date that Shakspeare drew his only portrait of a woman 
who, having once loved nobly, yields to a second and a base afiection 
— Gertrude, Hamlet^s mother. And Ophelia, sweet rose of May," 
must not even she be placed among those women whose love, through 
incapacity of nature rather than through fault, brings no strength or 
healing with it ? 

Hamlet " lies close to " J ulius Caesar " in the chronological order 
of the plays. It is inevitab]|i that we should set side by side the 
female figures of these two tragedies, and exhibit the gentle help- 
lessness of Ophelia in the light of the Roman Portia's heroic energy 
of heart. Such strange love-making as that of Hamlet and Ophelia 
was surely never known before or since ; one silent interview, one 
distracted or ironical letter, one scene of invective and reproach, real 
or feigned, and some few ambiguous or indecent^ speeches — this is 
the account in brief 'of all the communications between Ophelia and 
Hamlet with which we are made directly acquainted. A bar is set 
between the lovers at the opening of the play, and not one word of 
trust and confidence is spoken on either side from the beginning to 
the end. Hamlet's love is poisoned at its source, and Ophelia Ras 
not courage to press forward and discover where and how he ails ; 
she has nothing better to bring to Hamlet's aid than piteous little 
appeals to heaven. Portia, created by Shakspeare from Plutarch's 
record at about the same date as Ophelia, is really as femininei as 
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sensitive to anxiety and pain for those she loves, as the ill-starred 
Danish maiden ; she too, and with a slighter cause than Ophelia, goes 
distracted and does herself to death — a death by fire, not the piteous, 
musical death of Ophelia. Portia is as finely strung as any of 
Shakspcarc’s heroines, but she is Cato^s daughter and Brutus^ wife. 
With an irresistible appeal to Brutus — not to heaven — she urges 
her wifely right to share the purposes and the cares of her husband. 
Let Ophelia keep for her epitaph her brother's words, sweet rose of 
May” — a rose borne helplessly down the stream of fate, and 
muddied at the close ; it is inexpressibly piteods. But if we would 
be proud, not pitiful, let us turn to fortia, Shakspeare's ideal of 
Stoic virtue enshrined within a woman^s frailty, and let us inscribe 
to her memory the words of Brutus 

** 0 ye gods 

Render me worthy of this noble wife.'* 

Portia, the Roman wife, represents one aspect of ideal womanhood 
in ancient Rome ; Volumnia, the Roman mother, con^letes the ideal. 
She were a fit wife for Hercules ; ^^in anger, Juno-like.” She is 
indeed like mother Rome herself, as grand, as imperious, as proud 
of her valiant son. And yet if we compare her action throughout 
the play with that of Coriolanus, we shall perceive how truly she, 
like Portia, is first a woman, and only in the second place a Roman 

mother. With all her haughtiness she has the woman's tact, which 
Coriolanus lacks, and she instructs him, but in vain, to seem gracious 
even to the plebeians when it is his interest to conciliate them — 

** I have a heart as little apt as yours, 

But yet a brain, that leads my use of auger 
To better vantage.” 

The great figures of the tragedies, ^11 so familiar to us, admit of 
no grouping or arrangement, for each is a separate full-length study, 
and each must be gazed at singly and for a sufficient time. These 
are saviours and martyrs, or else the destroyers of life ; Cordelia, the 
martyr and patron saint of filial v truth and devotion, Desdemona, the 
wife who enters Paradise with a sacred lie upon her lips; and over 
against these the she-wolves Goneril and Regan ; and Lady Macbeth, 
whose delicate and desperate womanhood is so finely contrasted witli 
the coarser SItrength and duller conscience of her husband. Apart 
from the rest, and more wonderful than any other of Shakspeare's 
heroines, stands Cleopatra — ^ 

That southern beam, 0 

The laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands.’’ 

From an historical point of view we may say, that as Portia and 
Yolumhia represent the virtue and the majesty of Roman womau- 
hbod, so Cleopatra represents the sensuous witchery of the East 
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capping in upon Roman manliness and laying it low. But it is an 
error to view Cleopatra as representative of an epocb^ a class^ or an 
influence ; she is Cleopatra, and that is enough ; an individual who 
herself constitutes a whole species ; an Eastern star, with none other 
like it, and ruling the, destinies of the lords of the earth. 

Of these it is enough to record the mere names, and to let 
each name bring its own associations. But before ending I must 
say a word of the contrasted types of womanhood which appear in 
the latest plays of Shakspeare, some perhaps dreamed of as lie 
wandered among thb woods and fields around Stratford, or on the 
banks of the Avon after his return home from the life of distraction 
and toil in the great city. Shakspeare had known trial and sorrow, 
and had conquered them. And now out of his deep experience and 
his clarified vision of life he creates the figures of great sufferers — 
Hermione, Queen Katherine, who conquer by patience, fortitude, 
a spirit of justice and long-suffering; and in contrast with these he 
imagines exquisite figures of children transfigured, as it were, in the 
radiance of His own wide and calm sunset — Perdita, Miranda — 
children who have known no sorrow, and over whose happiness, the 
loveliest and the frailest of things, Shakspeare bows with pathetic 
sympathy, and some of that passion which Shelley describes so 
accurately — 

** The devotion to somethinpf afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow.” 

And with what rare felicity Shakspeare varies the common type in 
his two girl-lovers — Perdita, with the air of the fields around her, 
shepherdess queen of curds and cream, the prettiest low-bom lass 
that ever ran on the greensward,^^ lover of flowers and of all 
pastoral pleasures ; Miranda, the child of wonder, breathing the 
sea-air of the enchanted island, not nurtured like Perdita among 
the lads and lasses of the country-side, but instructed by a wonder- 
working sage, and waited on by a spirit of the air and the hag-born 
monster, Caliban. Both maidens are 'flower-like in their delicacy 
and their fresh beauty — Perdita, a blossom of the inland meadow 
lands ; Miranda, a more wonderful flower of the foam of the sea» 

Of all the daughters of his imagination, which did Shakspeare 
love the best ? Perhaps we shall not err if we say one of the latest- 
born of them all, our English Imogen. And what most clearly 
shows us how Shakspeare loved Imogen is this — he has given her 
fa#lts, and has made them exquisite, so that we love heir better for 
their sake. ^ one has so quick and keen a sensibility to whatever 
pmns and to whatever gladdens as she. To her a word is a blow ; 
and as she is quick in her sensibility, so she is quick in her percep- 
tions, piercing at once through the Queen's false show of fiiendship ; 
quick in ber^epntempt for what is unworthy, as for aU paebffessions of 
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love from the clown-prince, Cloten j quick in her resentment, as 
when she discovers the unjust suspicions of Posthumus. Wronged 
she is indeed by her husband, but in her haste she too grows unjust; 
yet she is dearer to us for the sake of this injustice, proceeding as it 
does from the sensitiveness of her love. It is she to whom a worQ 
is a blow, who actually receives a buffet from her husband's hand ; 
but for Imogen it is a blessed stroke, since it is the evidence of his 
loyalty and zeal on her behalf. In a moment he is forgiven, and 
her arms are round his neck. 

Shakspearc made so many perfect women unhappy that he owfed 
us some amende. And he has made that amende by letting us see 
one perfect woman supremely happy. * Shall our last glance at 
Shakspearc's plays show us Plorizel at the rustic racrry>making 
receiving blossoms from the hands of Perdita ? or Ferdinand and ’ 
Miranda playing at chess in Prospero's cave, and winning one a king 
and one a queen, while the happy fathers gaze in from the entrance 
of the cave ? We can see a more delightful sight than these — 
Imogen with her arms around the neck of Posthumus, while she 
puts an edge upon her joy by the playful challenge and mock 
reproach — 

“ Why did you throw your wedded lady from you ? 

I'liink that you are upon a rock, and now 
Throw me again 

and he responds — 

“ Hang there like fruit, my soxil, 

Till the tree die.” 

We shall find in all Shakspeare no more blissful creatures than 

these two. 


Edward Dowdbn. 



PRESENT LOW PRICES AND THEIR 

CAUSES. 


HE question of price is, of course, a complicated one, because 
many things may operate to affect the price of any given 
article, or of articles generally. You may have fluctuations of supply 
and variations of demand affecting the articles themselves, and arising 
merely out of commercial causes. 

But you may have changes arising from political events, which 
may affect supply and demand, not only of articles bought and sold, 
but also of the money in which price is calculated. Thus, for 
instance, it can hardly be doubted that the last Franco-German War 
caused an extraordinary demand for gold, and forced on the market 
an unusual supply of silver, which had a marked effect on its value 
in Europe. Other causes inherent in the business of mining affect 
the supply and demand of gpld and silver, as the discovery of new 
mines or the working-out of old ones, or the increased cost of work- 
ing mines, and thus prices must be affected by the supply and 
demand of the precious metals. * 

But the state of credit also affects prices seriously. A rapid 
creation of paper money without a due security in bullion may have 
a powerful influence, and so may credit in other forms. A state of 
speculation may cause ^preat demand for various articles, and a state 
of panic and alarm may force excessive supplies on the markets. 
Thus it is clear that any analysis of a rise or fall in prices is far 
fl^m easy, and can probably at the best be only approximate and 
tentative, however careful may be the endeavour to give due relative 
weight to the various agmicies which affect, the tmneaotions of 
4 iah]SVind. 

In. j^nary 1879, Mr. Giffen read before the Sti^iatieal Society 
a remark^ie paper as to the then condition of prices. He pointed 
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out how general and how important had been the fall which 
had then taken place^ and he ventured on a prophecy of a con- 
tinued and increased depression, giving also a statement of causes, 
including amongst them a comparative scarcity of gold, which 
he considered was an ascertained fact. Six years have passed, 
and recent phenomena as to prices are so curious and important 
that I have ventured to think that many readers, even of this Review, 
may be interested by a consideration of these events and their pro- 
bable causes. 

A comparison in figures of the prices as given in his tables and 
of the prices of the same articles six years later will bring before 
the reader the present situation more impressively than any other 
mode of statement. It will suffice to give the most important 
articles of commerce. 


Table of prices in January 1879, and in January 1885, of seceral 
principal articles. 


Coffee, per cwt. (Ceylon) 
Cotton, per lb. 

Coals, per ton . 

Copper (Chili), per ton 
Iron (Scotch pig), per ton 
Lead 

Tin ... 

Butter, per cwt. 

Beef (prime), per 8 lb. 
Cheese 

Wheat, per qr. 

Silk, per lb. 


Wool 

Tallow (Australian) . 


•{ 


1879. 


Jau. 1884. 


Jau. 1885. 

• 65«. 


705. 

••• 

57s. 6d. 

h%d. 


bid. 

... 

6K 

iOs. 


175. 

... 

17s. 6c/. 

571. 


58/. 

... 

48/. 

43^. 


435. 


42s. 3d. 

. 14/. 10^. 


14/. 

• • b 

11/. 

65/. 


90/. 

. . . 

71>l. 

1166’. to 1205. 


1305. to 1385. 


1245. to 1285. 

45. dd. 


55. 2d. 

... 

bs. 

GOs. to 625. 


G25. to 64s, 

. . . 

58s. to GOs. 

395. 7d. 


395. 

. • . 

325. 6c/. 

155. 


155. 

• • ■ 

135. 

.) 175. to 205. 


16j?. to 19 j. 

... 

Os. Gd. to 125. 

Sydney fleece, 
l5. 7d. per lb. 


Is. bd. 


Is. 4c/. 

385. per ton. 

• •• 

41s. 

... 

325. 


There is not here a general fall, and the serious fall did not arise 
until the year 1884. 

It seems to be impossible to understand the causes of the 
present fall without a consideration of other similar changes 
which have occurred in years long past. Tl\e filictnations during 
the past century have been very remarkable, and we had several 
serious falls of price, which lasted through considerable periods, even 
before any great changes in the supply of the precious metals ha^ 
occurred.’ 

Some of us can recollect the^ depression of 1849, and the dread 
which soon after that arose lest the discoveries of gold should so 
alter the value of the standard that all holders of fixed incomes 

VOL* XLyll. o o - 
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would be ruined. We have lived certainly to see an advance of 
prices and a great extension of trade consequent on the discoveries 
of gold ; but wc have also lived to see the advance followed by an 
equally important depression, so that we now stand very much 
where wc were before California and Australia had opened up their 
treasures. 

Gold has appreciated, inasmuch as £1 sterling will buy more of 
other things than it would have done in 1873, but the question is, 
how has this come about ? 

The problem before us seems to be, how far the present situation is 
due to an increased demand for gold, causing a scarcity of the standard 
metal j and how far to an cfxcessivc, or, rather, unusual, supply of the 
articles we buy and sell, causing sellers to accept prices which would a 
few years since have been regarded as absurd. Possibly both causes 
may be at work at the same moment. The supply of gold from 
the mines has certainly fallen off, and the demand for it has, in 
some ways, materially increased. On the other hand, the " visible 
supplies of the principal articles of consumption may be so enor- 
mous that wc need seek for no other causes of depression in prices. 
Producers must sell or cease to produce, and cessation of produc- 
tion often costs far more than a temporary reduction of price; 
because, if production ceases, the capital used must find new 
employment — a change which involves heavy losses and great in- 
convenience, if not ruin. So we often see a continued production 
on most unprofitable terms.^^ 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities of recent changes has 
been the rapidity of the fall of prices in many cases. For instance, 
the price of wheat was about 40^. a quarter in October 1883, but it 
fell to 30ir. in November 1884.^ 

This result is due to actual and expected supplies, as no one 
doubts. It is not suggested that there is any other cause.f 

The price of West India refining sugar fell from 18^. to 10^. 
between* 1883 and 1884; of Java sugar from 28^. to 13s. and of 

* In some books on political economy the remov^al of capital from one employment to 
another is spoken of lightly, as if it were an easv process. No delusion can be greater. 
Such changes can, of course, be made in some kinds of business without very serious 
loss. A banker, whose iixed plant consists ,of a few chairs and tables, may, if ho has 
been prudent, wind np*l 3 is anhirs and invest his capital elsewhere: but A manufac^ 
turer or farmer, with money sunk in ^1 sorts of ways, cannot sell his pUnt without 
heavy loss, except in very peculiar times and under extraordinary circumstances. 
The times when he could so sell are prosperous times, When he Would not deisire to 
abandon his occupation and find another. The times when ho wisl^. 16 retire would 
b#the very times when others besides himself are suffering from reduced profits, and 
When few would be disposed to enter on such a business. }5o, if he sdl^ he must sell 
at a great sacriflco in order to tempt a purchaser. Rather than do this, ho ^wi^ 
tinao his busineM, even at the risk of working at no profit, or at a loSs^ ^ 

+ It is stated in the Times of January 19, 1886', that wheat has dot bean Oio low fbr 
upwslm of a ce^ury. In 1780, the annual average price was the saine at lirI884;— 
But the population was probably about oned^rd of its prs^dt 

number, 
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beetroot from 18s. to lO^. in the same period* The stock at the 
end of the year had increased 39^022 tons between 1882 and 1884, 
and last year we received from Germany 7| million cwts. of unre- 
fined sugar, against 4^ million cwts. in 1882.* 

In this state of things a great fall of price is to be expected. 

Take another case, that of tin. It has fallen, since May 1883, 
from £96 to £75 per ton. Lead has had a somewhat similar history. 
Copper has fallen to a point lower than ever before known, in the 
face of a demand which is said to have just about doubled in twenty 
years, but Supplies from the Cape, from Spain,, and from America 
have exceeded all expectations. 

The fall in iron and coal from the enormous prices of 1872-73 is 
only to be accounted for by an extraordinary production, so that 
even a large demand could not dispose of it eSectually. The pro- 
duction of pig-iron in the world is said by Messrs. Fallows to have 
been 


In 1868 
„ 1872 
„ 1879 
„ 1883 


9,392,000 tons 

13.900.000 „ 

13.768.000 „ 

20.410.000 „ 


Our stock has increased more than times since 1874. No one 
can be surprised at a fall in such a condition of the market, f 

It is worth noticing that the same thing has happened in the 
small articles of bark and shellac, which have fallen 50 per cent, in a 
very short space of time. 

Such changes cannot be attributed to any movements in the supply 
of gold or silver. The results are too rapid, and perhaps too large, 
for the suggested cause. Nor is this rapidity of change a fact of 
only recent occurrence. We have seen it on several previous occa- 
sions. Take the following cases, which I extract from the very 
interesting posthumous work of Professor Jevons, all of them 
occurring before the great discoveries of gold of t}\e present century. 

* The following figures are interesting (see British Trade Journal, Jan. 1885) 


World’s Production of Suga/r. 



Cano Sugar. 

Beetroot. 

Total 


Tom. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1852 . 

. 1,044,542 . 

153,000 

.... 1,197,542 

1879 . 

. 3,487,045 . 

. 1,393,939 

... 4,880,984 

1880 . 

.. 3,654,000 . 

. 1,742,992 

... 5,296,992 

1882 . 

.. 3,605,301 , 

.. 2,059,419 

... 6,664,720 

1883 . 

.. 3,769,000 , 

.. 2,225,000 

... 6,984,000 


f Itis aouruniB and interesting fact, as showing how mat recent changes have been, 
that Mr. writing in 1863, say^ that metals are subject only to very slow and 

oocasianal vam^na of supply (“ Investigations,” &c,, p. 47). No one would say that 
. now. Who wopld now speah o£ the supply of the metals as a supply incapa|>le of 
: great iutesaso'M. It has been prevod to Mjust ^ contrary in the cases of iron, 
copper, tin, and lead, at any rate. 

o 0 2 
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From 1789 to 1849 we find the following results at intervals of ten 
years ; — 


V Average ratio of prices tp 

xeor, prices of the year 1819- 

1789 ... 133 

1799 ... ?02 

1809 ... 245 

1819 ... 175 


Average ratio of prices to 
' prices of the year 1849. 
1829 ... .124 

1839 ... 144 

1849 ... 100 


Here we see an enormous rise between 1789 and 1809, and an even 
greater fall from 1809 to 1849.* 

Subsequent to 1849 the effect of the gold discoveries began to be 
felt, so that the average ratio of 1869 was 120, and of 1869, 119.^ 

But the interesting point ^for our present inquiry is the considera- 
tion of the changes which preceded these discoveries. In his tract, 
"The Variatibn of Prices, published in the Statistical Journal for 
June 1865, Mr. Jevons expresses great doubt as to the cause of the 
very high prices of the early part of the century, and of the fall which 
followed so rapidly after 1809. He seems to think that gold and 
silver, from whatever causes, were very redundant early in the cen- 
tury, and that thence arose a rise of prices here which caused a large 
drain of gold and silver to the East, and thus the previous advance 
of prices was turned into a decided fall ; but he admits that the 
drain of gold and silver was greatest from 1814 till 1820— that is 
to say, after the fall in prices had already begun. It is not easy 
to trace any very clear relation in this matter, and after balancing 
various considerations — as discovery and increased yield of mines in 
Russia and Spanish America, the long- continued wars, the displace- 
ments of metallic by paper currency, the restriction of ttadc, the 
hoarding of currency and dispersion of it by armies in the field — he 
winds up by saying, " I assert the redundancy of gold in the early 
part of the century as a simple fact of ohservation,^* 

In note .C to his paper on the value of gold (" Investigations,^' &c., 
p. 110), Mr. Jevon^j attributes the fall in prices after 1820 to the want 
of increased supplies of the precious metals at a time when " modes of 
procuring, raising, and making other articles more easily and cheaply 
were constantly being discovered." And he argues that this fall 
must have continued but for the discoveries of gold. So the dis- 
coveries both checkbd a,, fall and caused a rise. 


* Ab an instance of a rapid liuctiiation occurring under very different (^umstanoea 
to those of the present time, I ejL tract the following from Tooke’s “ 11181017 of Prices,’* 
vol. i. p. 235 ■ 


Coffee, per cwt. 

Sugar, East India 
Cotton, per lb. 

Cinnamon 
Tobacco . 

Wlmt^er the change may now be, 
mnoh mdre steady prices. 


1798-99. IdOS-lj 

185«. to 19S#. ... llSr. to 130«. 

96B.ton5«. ... 50s. to^ 709. 

3s. 6d. to 4«. ed. ... la 5d. to 2 b. 8d. 

Ss.tolOa * 

UK tolOd. ... 4d. tpM, : 

the, bourse of commerce has., cSrtai^ly given us 
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It is remarkable that the period from 1820 to 1860 is acknow- 
ledged to have been, with an exception of short duration^ a period of 
great depression in England^ and it is curious that the fall in prices 
should have begun almost as soon as the gr^at war ceased^ and its 
full effects were felt by England as well as by* other nations. A fall 
may arise from a want of demand or from an extraordinary supply, 
and 1 should be disposed rather to attribute this condition of affairs 
from 1820 to 1850 to bad trade and slack demand than to an exten- 
sion of production and business. However tjiis may be, we note 
here a fall of 100 per cent, in twenty years, from 1809 to 1829, 
without any apparent influence from altered supplies of gold and 
silver ; and curiously enough we have a rise before 1839, which 
Mr. Jevons himself ittributes to revival of speculation and credit, 
soon followed by a tremendous collapse and another fall of prices, 
culminating in 1849. On the average, prices rose by 22^ per cent, 
between 1833 and 1839, and fell 25 per cent, between this last year 
and 1844.^^ And Mr. Jevons adds his opinion that this great 
oscillation was entirely due to the general expansion of trade and 
eredit, and to its subsequent collapse.^^ Here, again, we see how 
much prices may change without a suggestion of any influence 
arising from supplies of the precious metals.* 

The question of the actual existing stock of gold available as 
coin, or as bullion held against notes issued on the security of the 
bullion, is one of much difficulty. The late Mr. Bagehot regarded 
all such estimates with extreme suspicion. It is, however, interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Alexander del Mar, in his History of the 

Precious Metals,^^ and the Director of the United States Mint appear 
to differ less than 100 millions. The former makes it 740 millions, 
and the latter about 680 millions. Both estimates are, no doubt, 
little better than guesses more or less well-founded. 

It seems pretty clear that the present supply of gold does not suf- 
fice to cover the amount used in the arts and in new coinage. Mr. 
Inglis Palgrave gives me the following estimate for the year 1880 : — 

Estiinated production £21,000,000 

Consumption otherwise than in coinage . . . 15,000,000 

• ■ - ■ I ■ 

Available for coinage ... * . £6,000,000 

, Amount coined 22,800,000 

Abstracted from stock for coinage .... £16,800,000 

Thatds to say, the world then reduced the stock of bullion largely 
in order to keep up the coinage. 

1 have recently bad an estimate of tbe present supply of gold, put- 
ting it as low as £17,000,000 ; and therefore, if the coinage of the world 

* I think it may be fairly suggeeted that the great rUe may have been j)artly caused 
by the suspension of cash payments in 1797, but the curious fact remains that the 
greatest fall occurred before the resumption could have had any important effect. 
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is now as large as in 1880^ the amount of old stock used up in coin must 
be nearly £21,000,000. Allowing for errors in these estimates, it 
^eems to be clear that, if we increase our stock of gold in the form 
of coin, we must do so at the expense of the stock held as bullion, 
whether as security for notes or otherwise. To supply the needs of 
new coinage, we must therefore draw on our accumulated resources, 
and we may sometimes in this process produce considerable fluctiia- 
tions in the rate of discount at the great monetary centres.* 

But it is a remarkable fact that, during the decade just ended, 
while it is said that the supply of gold in the world has been falling, 
and the demands for coin&ge have certainly increased, our own 
supplies for currency purposes have been so considerable that the 
discount rate of the Bank hast, been on the average £3 3^. 7rf. per 
cent, against more than £4 per cent, during the previous twenty 
years, and the average market rate has probably been as low as 
£2 15s. per cent. Other countries have used gold lavishly, but we 
have had sufficient. The demand has been great as a wh9le, but 
we have not had to pay dearly for our requirements. 

The abundance of gold consequent on the recent discoveries 
tempted countries which had formerly used only silver to use gold 
as money, and thus ip Europe the demand for gold increased and 
that for silver decreased. But the supply of gold has sufficed for the 
needs of these countries as well as for our own.f 

Mr. Giffen lays great stress on the fact that, while the supplies of 
gold tave diminislied, the ordinary demands increase by reason of 
increase of population and the great extension of production of 
many important articles, not only in our own country, but in the 
countries which have recently taken gold into general use for 
purposes of currency. 

" It is a moderate calculation that, if only the countries which 

* It is perhaps worth^uoting that Mr. Jovons expected a decided falling off in the 
supply of gold from AnstraJia. ** The suppositiop,’* ho says, “ that the gold produce 
wuf decrease in the same proportion as the value of gold is probably lesa jihmi the 
truth. The failing richneBS of the gold deposits will occasion, in my opinioh, a stiU 
greatw decrease “ Investigations”). This expectation has been thoroughly fulfilled* 

t Mr. Goschen estimates the annual supply at £20,000,000, the amount used in the 
arts, &c., £10,000,000, and the extraordinary demands of Germany, Italy, imd America 
at £200,000,000, so that^hus tho ** available yield “ of twenty years has been absorbed 
by recent coinage {Journal of Bankers' Institute, May, 1883, p. 276). , It may be in- 
teresting to add the following figures from New York Financial Chronicle of January 24, 


Ck>ld. 

Prodaotion of 
World. 


Tesrly 

AverS^. 

1857-61 

£ 

139.684,000 


27,937,006 

27,^70,008 

1862-66 

136,343,000 


1867-71 

128,268,000 

118,030,000 


25,664,060 

1872-76 


23,608,900 

1877-81 

107,465,000 


21,500,000 

1882 

10,345,066 



, 188$ 

18,302,000 




17,032,000 


7— 


&o,, in U.aA., in 1884, A3,000,000l ] 
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used gold iu 1841^ including their colonies^ were now using it, the 
requirements to correspond with the increased population and wealth 
would be at least three times what they were, assuming prices to 
remain in equilibrium (Statistical Society's Journal, vol. xlii. p. 52). 

But France, Germany, and the United States (and now Italy) 
have added to the usual demands at least by several millions.^^ 
And he concludes that the adjustment has been made by a con- 
traction of trade and fall in values.^*' 

Mr. Giffcn hopes little from economies in currency, and certainly 
the reception of any proposal as to the use *of one-pound notes 
. justiBes his doubts on this point. But some high authorities hold 
that here, at any rate, economy of money is continually developing 
by the increasing use of cheques, postal notes, and the like. 

The difficulty as to his calculations seems to be that, if he is 
right, the six years since he wrote ought to have produced far more 
<5xtraordinary results as to trade and prices than would seem to have 
been established. Up to the* end of 1883, the fall in most articles 
had not been feerious, and it is impossible to attribute the fall of 
1884 to any change in the supplies of gold in that year. 

The contraction of trade began in 1877 or 1878, and does not 
seem to have greatly increased in the subsequent years until 1884, 
when it was certainly remarkable. The quantities of articles 
moved remain much what they were. They have . not increased in 
proportion to population, but it cannot be said that they have 
greatly decreased.* 

Nor, as I have pointed out, has there been any real scarcity of 
gold for the purposes of currency. 

Since Mr. Giffen wrote, Italy has obtained considerably over 
i620, 000,000 of gold, and this has been accomplished without any 
extraordinary strain on our supplies. If Mr. Giffcn is right, it would 
seem that gold ought to have been long since very scarce, but it has 
not been so. If my argument is just, we can account for an extreme 
fall of prices without supposing that gold is really scarce and dear ; 
and, as we have no real evidence of that scarcity, except from the 
fact we are seeking to explain — viz., the fall of prices — it seems 
hardly safe to attribute the fall to the alleged scarcity of the metali 

It would certainly not have been surprising had gold become really 

^ Taks the following figures from the Return of Exports 

1870. 1883. 

CoaU , , . . 16,740,000 tons ... 21, 670, OpO tons 

Iron and steel . . 2,883,000 „ ... 4,043,000 „ 

Cotton goo^ . . 3,7iJ4,649,000 yds. ... 4,638,888,000yds. 

Cotton . 236,626,000 lbs. ... 264,772,000 lbs. 

And the figures i<^ 1884 show a slight increase on 1883 in the total quantity expoited. 

, There was an actual decrease of imports in value in 1884 to the extent of .£36, 000, 000, 
of which only 4I1»000,000, or j?ay 2J per cent.,; arises from a diminution of quantity, 
and the balance from a reduction in vMuee. 
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scarce^ having regard to the extraordinary demands and the increase 
of ordinary demands to which Mr. Giffen and Mr. Goschen refer, 
and it may possibly be the fact that the great fall in prices may have 
tended to disguise and conceal a falling-oif in our supplies of gold, 
which would become ^ inconveniently evident should an altered con- 
dition of things cause an advance in prices and an enhanced demand 
for the metal. 

In the meantime, it seems pretty clear that the recent changes in 
prices must be attributed rather to supplies of the articles than to a 
scarcity of the standard of value. 

It has been argued, however, that a general rise or fall in prices must 
be due to a general cause, and that it is not sufficient to point to 
remarkable or sudden falls in price in special cases, as if such events 
would explain a change of so large a character. This observation is 
quite just, and, had there been no other influences at work which could 
affect prices but an increased demand and diminished supply of gold 
during the past dozen years, it might fairly be said that we must 
give that demand the chief weight in the comparison of causes. But 
it is not the fact that this influence stands alone. There can be no 
doubt that during recent years the vast extension of railways, steam 
navigation, and telegraphs has had a most important effect in in- 
creasing the supplies of almost every important article. Kates of 
carriage, for instance, in America have fallen almost beyond belief, 
without reference to the “ war of rates now going on. 

I take the following comparison from the Report of Mr. Joseph 
Nimmo,* chief of the Bureau of Statistics in Washington (January 
1886) 


Freight of Wheat from Chicago to New York 


Year. 

By lake and canal. 

By lake and rail. 

By all rail. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1868 

24-64 

29- 

42-6 

1873 

... 19-19 

26-9 

33-2 

1879 

11-60 

... „ 13-3 

17-3 

1880 

12-27 

15-7 

19-7 

1881 

8-19 

10-4 

14-4 

1882 

7-89 

10-9 

14-6 . 

1883 

8-40 

... 11-5 

16-6 

1884 Jan. to Sept. 6'GO 

9-75 ... 

IS- 


The tonnage transported on the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad increased from 1,846,599 tons in 1868 to 10,892,440 
tons in 1883; the tonnage transported on the New York, Lake 
Brie and Western Railroad increased from 3,908,248 tons in 1868 to 
13,610,623 tons in 1883; and the tonnage triansported oni the 
Pennsylvania Railroad increased from 4,722,016 tons in 1868 to 
21,674^160 tons in 1883. i .; 

* Federations and the Kektioui of l^silroads to ConiBai^e.^ 
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The total transported on these three roads increased from 
10,476,857 tons in 1868 to 46,177,228 tons in 1888/^ 

Our railroad competition has not equalled that of America, and rates 
are at this moment much discussed by suffering traders and agricul- 
turists, but the increase of the amounts moved* has been very great. 

The changes as to shipping are equally remarkable. Freights for 
wheat sent from New York and San Francisco to England fell 50 
per cent, between October 1883 and October 1884. They have 
also fallen heavily between India and the United Kingdom. Since 
1880, it would be safe to say that freights have fallen generally from 
30 to 40 per cent. The following figui;^s were given me last year 
by an underwriter of high standing : — 


Comparison of Rates of Freight^ October. 

Calcutta to 


United Kingdom. Article. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

Via Capo 

... Juto 

655. 

45«. 

... 37s. 6d. 

... 30s. 

Canal 

... y, ... 

85s. 

... 37.?. 6f/. 

... 35s. 

... 315. 3d. 

Cape 

... Wheat 

62.9. 

... 30s. 

25s. 

... 20s. 

Canal 

• • • ,, ... 

71s. 3d. 

... 35.?. 

••• 26s. 3d. 

... 17s. 6d. 

Cape 

. . . Linseed . . . 

67s. 6d. 

... 45s. 

... 37s. 6d. 

... 30s. 

Canal 

... ,, ... 

— 

... 37s. C<A 

... 35s. 

... 30s. 

Cape 

... llapeseed ... 

70s. 

... 47s. Cr/. 

... 37s. 6d. 

... 30s. 

Canal 

... 

35s. 

40s. 

... 37s. Cd. 

... 32s. 6d. 


These figures are easily explained by the facts set forth by Mr. 
S. Williamson, M.P., in the Fortnightly Review for January 1885. 
He says that the combined capacity of our sailing and steam ships 
was in 1875, 9,975,000 tons, and in 1883, 14,646,000 tons — '' an 
increase altogether wild and unjustifiable,^^ adds this excellent 
witness. 

The effect of telegraphs on prices may not be so obvious, but it is 
very important. Formerly it was part of the business of a foreign 
merchant to hold large stocks of goods, and thus great amounts of 
capital were locked up in foreign ports. Very small stocks, if any, 
are now needed. English prices are as well known in Calcutta as in 
Cornhill, and the merchant can give his orders by wire without the 
delay of correspondence, and without any risk as to an alteration of 
price between the time of writing and the despatch of the goods. A 
merchant can afford to work at a less remuneration if his capital, 
formerly locked up, remains free for use in other ways, and if his risk 
as to price is reduced ; and thus the operation of transmission of goods 
involves milch less influence on prices than was formerly the case. 
The chances of profit are lessened by this process of telegraphing, 
and men of small capital ean compete when formerly they would 
have been powerless, but such competition tends to lower rather than 
enhance prices. 

Thus, directly and indirectly^ invention annihilates space and time, 
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and brings vast supplies at the lowest possible cost to our open 
market^ and that without any reference to the character of exist- 
ing demands^ so that we see the general phenomenon of supplies out 
of all proportion even to demands which have enormously increased 
with increasing populations and greater desire for the- luxuries and 
conveniences of life. An even greater fall in prices would not have 
surprised me. 

If it be true, as is thought by many observers, that we are nqt 
only in the presence of a low range of prices, but that business must 
be conducted on tlie basis of such a condition because we are riot 
likely at present to see anjj change, it does not follow that from a 
national point of view we need feel any discouragement. Individuals 
may suflTer, and even classes may suffer, but our trade will still develop. 

There may not be the same prizes to be acquired as in former 
years, but there will be a reward sufficient to arouse exertion and to 
secure the use of our power as a people. Professor Cairnes, writing 
during a period of high prices and large profits, says : 

“ Nothing can betray a more profound misconception of the true nature of 

trade, and the purpose for which it exists, than to represent the advantages 
derived from it as measured by the profits of the agents who carry it on. It 
would be just as reasonable to represent the advantages of learning as mea- 
sured by the salaries of teachers. What, then, is the true criterion of the 
gain on foreign trade ? I reply, the degree in which it cheapens commodi- 
ties and renders them more abundant. Foreign trade not merely supplies us 
with commodities more cheaply than we could produce them from our own 
resources, but supplies us with many commodities which, without it, we could 
not obtain at all.” (“ Political Economy,'^ p. 417i;) 

Again, he says in the same woric (p# 414) : 

^^;High prices in England are a consequence of cheap gold, and our cheap 
gold enables us to command, on terms proportionately favourable, the pro- 
ducts of other countries. But we should equally enjoy this advantage, while 
we should enjoy others in addition, if, having our gold as cheap as now, our 
scale of prices were at the same time as low as in other countries, for this 
would imply that our industry was as productive in all its departmemts as in 
those through which we obtain our gold.” . , , 

In other words, low prices are better than high, as implyinjg a 
more efficient condftioi^ of industry as a whole, production being so 
large that high prices cannot be maintained. This argument seems to 
accord with the general idea 1 have here maintained — ^viSs., that price 
depends far more on supply of the article than on the condition 
of the market for the precious metals ; or, as is very clearly put by 
the same author ; , ' ; - , . 

# gold will be the concomitant of high prices only in , 

cheaptie^ incident to the gold is not shared by the other products of 

^ ThidI<ihss|ii;Mss of gold, for example, in Australia does not a high 

price df zne^t, bf flour, of wool, of tallow, of hides, or of many af ticks 
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in that country, because the cost of producing them there is very low.” 
(Page 411.) 

If the cost of bringing the articles to this country be greatly 
reduced, we might have the same result, even though gold be 
abundant ; but, should the supply of gold decrease as it has done in 
recent years, while the supplies of other articles have been rapidly 
increasing, we ought to see, as we do see, a fall of prices, which being 
unaffected, if hot increased, by the supply of money in circulation, is 
decided and continuous.* 

I am well aware that it may be objected to the argument here 
used, that I have not succeeded in accurately weighing the relative 
influence of the various causes which have led to recent changes. 
I am perfectly conscious that this is so, and I believe that it is 
impossible to deal with the matter otherwise than in most general 
terms. But, at the same time, the considerations here mentioned 
are, I think, interesting and important as tending to show the 
expediency of much caution in estimating the relative power of the 
sources of change in price, lest we rush hastily to alterations of the 
standard of value as a remedy, forgetting that the supplies of 

gold and silver do not appear to form the most serious considera- 
tion in this matter. 

I have not referred to the battle of the standards, as in connec- 
tion with it so many other points would have to be discussed which 
would demand great space, but it may not be irrelevant to say that 
the fact that other European nations have recently adopted gold as 
their standard, in consequence of its convenience and comparative 
abundance after the discoveries in America and Australia, does not 
seem an argument in favour of our adopting the metal which they 
have abandoned, as being a standard more suitable for poor and 
backward nations than for populations which are continually 
advancing in wealth and power. 

Nor have I considered possible economies in •the use of gold, 
which seem to some to be less distant than they were. As a rule, 
people do not change these things until they are compelled to do 
so, ai)id the day may soon come when the demands for gold may be 
such that' even the most timid may be willing to |eek for a remedy, 
not in having a double standard, with all its •possible and probable 
confasio]ai^ but in avoiding that waste of gold to which, hitherto, 
many economists have been wonderfully indifferent. 

William Fowler, M.P. 

^ Qf. Mr. Oosdhen {Journal of ^aakors' Institute, May 1883, p. 284) ; ** It does not 
follow, ’priees are generally low, that therefore there must be an absence of 
praspeHty in' a'cematry. It you can buy your material cheaper, you can seU the manu- 
Mtiired lartiple all ^e dieaper *, and therefore, in deploring the difficulties incidental 

prices'" to low j^ces, don’t let us, for one moment, lend 
oun^ves tef the 'dangerbus theory that, because there wiU be less gold in any country, 
therefore such h country vrill be less well ofif or lets able to thrive.*’ 



ON STYLE IN LITERATURE: ITS 
TECHNICAL ELEMENTS. 


T here is nothing more disenchauting to man than to be shown 
the springs and mechanism of any art. All our arts and 
occupations lie wholly on the surface ; it is on the surface that we 
perceive their beauty, fitness, and significance; and to pry below is 
to be appalled by their emptiness and shocked by the coarseness of 
the strings and pulleys. In a similar way, psychology itself, when 
pushed to any nicety, discovers an abhorrent baldness, but rather 
from the fault of our analysis than from any poverty native to the 
mind. And perhaps in sesthetics the reason is the same : those dis- 
closures which seem fatal to the dignity oflipt, seem so perhaps only 
in the proportion of our ignorance ; and those conscious and un- 
conscious artifices which it seems unworthy of the serious artist to 
employ, were yet, if we had the power to trace them to their springs, 
indications of a delicacy of the sense finer than we conceive, and 
hints of ancient harmonies in nature. This ignorance at least is 
largely irremediable. We shall never learn the afiBnities of beauty, 
for they lie too deep in nature and too far back in the mysterious 
history of man. The amateur, in consequence, will always grudg- 
ingly receive details of method, which can be stated but can never 
wholly be explained ; nay, on the principle laid down in Hudibras, 
that ' 

still the less they , understand. 

The more admire the sleight-o£*hand,” 


many are conscious at each new disclosure of a diminution in the 
ardour of their pleasure. I must therefore warn thet well-known 
character, the general reader, that I am here embarked upon a most 
distasteful business : taking down the picture from the wall and 
looking on the hack ; and like the inquiring child, pulling the musical 
cart to^ieces. 
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1. Choice of Words . — The art of literature stands apart from 
among its sisters^ because the material in which the literary artist 
works is the dialect of life ; hence, on the one hand, a strange fresh- 
ness and immediacy of address to the public mind, which is ready 
prepared to understand it; but hence, on the other, a singular 
limitation. The sister arts enjoy the use of a* plastic and ductile 
material, like the modeller’s clay ; literature alone is condemned to 
work in mosaic with finite and quite rigid words. You have seen 
these blocks, dear to the nursery : this one a pillar, that a pediment, 
a third a window or a vase. It is with blocks of just such arbitrary 
size and figure that the literary architect is condemned to design the 
palace of his art. Nor is this all ; for since these blocks, or words, 
are the acknowledged currency of our daily affairs, there are here 
possible none of those suppressions by which other arts obtain relief, 
continuity and vigour : no hieroglyphic touch, no smoothed impasto, 
no inscrutable shadow, as in painting ; no blank wall, as in 
architecture ; but every word, phrase, sentence, and paragraph must 
move in a logical progression, and convey a definite conventional 
import. 

Now the first merit which attracts in the pages of a good writer, 
or the talk of a brilliant conversationalist, is the apt choice and 
contrast of the words employed. It is, indeed, a strange art to take 
these blocks, rudely conceived for the purpose of the market or the 
bar, and by tact of application touch them to the finest meanings 
and distinctions, restore to them their primal energy, wittily shift 
them to another issue, or make of them a drum to rouse the 
passions. But though this form of merit is without doubt the most 
sensible and seizing, it is far from being equally present in all writers. 
The effect of words in Shakespeare, their singular justice, significance, 
and poetic charm, is different, indeed, from the effect of words in 
Addison or Fielding. Or, to take an example nearer home, the 
words in Carlyle seem electrified into an energy of lineament, like 
the faces of men furiously moved ; whilst the words in Macaulay, 
apt enough to convey his meaning, harmonious enough in sound, yet 
glide from the memory like undistinguished elements in a general 
effect. But the first class of writers have no monopoly of literary 
merit. There is a sense in which Addison is superior to Carlyle ; a 
sense in which Cicero is better than Tacitus, in which Voltaire 
excels Montad^ne : it certainly lies not in the choice of words ; it lies 
not in the interest or value of the matter ; it lies not in force of 
intellect, of poetry, or of humour. The three first are but infants to 
the three eecond j and yet each, in a particular- point of literary art, 
excels his superior in the whole. What is that point ? 

2. The literature, although it stands apart by reason of 

the great destiny and general use of its medium in the affairs of men, 
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is yet an art like other arts. Of these ive may distinguish two great 
classes : those arts, like sculpture^ painting, acting, which are repre- 
sentative, or, as used to be said very clumsily, imitative ; and those, 
like architecture, music, and the dance, which are self-sufiScient, and 
merely presentative,* Each class, in right of this distinction, obeys 
principles apart ; yet both may claim a common ground of existence, 
and it may be said with sufRcient justice that the motive and end 
of any art whatever is to make a pattern ; a pattern, it may be, of 
colours, of sounds, of changing attitudes, geometrical figures, or 
imitative lines; but still a pattern. That is the plane on which 
these sisters meet ; it is by this that they are arts ; and if it be well 
they should at times forget their childish origin, addressing their 
intelligence to virile tasks, and performing unconsciously that 
necessary function of their life, to make a pattern, it is still impera- 
tive that the pattern shall be made. 

Music and literature, the two temporal arts, contrive their pattern of 
sounds in time ; or, in other words, of sounds and pauses. Communica- 
tion may be made in broken words, the business of life be carried on 
with substantives alone ; but that is not what we call literature ; and 
the true business of the literary artist is to plait or weave his mean- 
ing, involving it around itself ; so that each sentence, by successive 
phrases, shall first come into a kind of knot, and then, after a 
moment of suspended meaning, solve and clear itself. In every pro- 
perly constructed sentence there should be observed this knot or 
hitch ; so that (however delicately) we are led to foresee, to expect, 
and thgn to welcome the successive phrases. • The pleasure may be 
heightened by an element of surprise, as, very grossly, in the common 
figure of the antithesis, or, with much greater subtlety, where an 
antithesis is first suggested and then deftly evaded. Each phrase, 
besides, is to be comely in itself ; and between the implication and 
the evolution of the sentence there should be a satisfying equipoise 
of sound ; for nothing more often disappoints the ear than a 
sentence solemnly and sonorously prepared, and hastily and weakly 
finished. Nor should the balance be too striking and exact, for the 
one rule is to be infinitely various ; to interest, to disappoint, to 
surprise, and yet still to gratify ; to be ever changing, as it were, the 
stitch, and yet still to give the effect of an ingenious neatness. . 

The conjuror juggles with two oranges, and our pleas^ in 
beholding him springs from this, that neither is for mi ^instant Over- 
looked or sacrificed. So with the writer. His pattern, which is* to 
please the supersensual ear, is yet addressed, throughout and first of 

* The division of the arts may best be shown in a tabular form, ihas ^ 

Intittc. IftspsQiJ. ' 

?««ntetive .. Music I ^0. ‘ 

' Bs^esfntative . . Literature | Architecture . Acting 
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all, to the demands of logic. Whatever be the obscurities, whatever 
the intricacies of the argument, the neatness of the fabric must not 
suffer, or the artist has been proved unequal to his design. And, on 
the other hand, no form of words must be selected, no knot must be 
tied among the phrases, unless knot and word be precisely what is 
wanted to forward and illuminate the argument* ; for to fail in this 
is to swindle in the game. The genius of prose rejects the cheville 
no less emphatically than the laws of verse ; and the cheville, I 
should perhaps explain to some of my readers, is any meaningless or 
very watered phrase employed to strike a bailee in the sound. 
Pattern and argument live in each other ; and it is by the brevity, 
clearness, charm, or emphasis of the second, that we judge the 
strength and fitness of the first. ‘ 

Style is synthetic ; and the artist, seeking, so to speak, a peg 
to plait about, takes up at once two or more elements or two or 
more views of the subject in hand ; combines, implicates, and 
contrasts them; and while, in one sense, he was merely seeking 
an occasion for the necessary knot, he will be found, in the other, 
to have greatly enriched the meaning, or to have transacted the 
,work of two sentences in the space of one. In the change from 
the successive shallow statements of the old chronicler to the 
dense and luminous flow of highly synthetic narrative, there is 
implied a vast amount of both philosophy and wit. The philosophy 
we clearly see, recognizing in the synthetic writer a far more deep 
and stimulating view of life, and a far keener sense of the genera- 
tion and affinity of events. The wit we might imagine to be lost ; 
but it is not so, for it is just that wit, these perpetual nice contriv- 
ances, these difficulties overcome, this double purpose attained, these 
two oranges kept simultaneously dancing in the air, that, consciously 
or not, afford the reader his delight. Nay, and this wit, so little 
recognized, is the necessiary organ of that philosophy which we so 
much admire. That style is therefore the most perfect, not, as 
fools say, which is the most natural, for the most natural is the dis- 
jointed babble of the chronicler; but which attains the highest 
degree of elegant and jpregnant implication unobtrusively; or if 
obtrusively, then with the greatest gain to sense and vigour. Even 
the derangement of the phrases from their (so-caUed) natural order 
is luminous for the mind ; and it is by the means of such designed 
reversal that the elements of a judgment may be most pertinently 
marshalled, or the stages of a complicated action most perspicuously 
bound into one. 

The web, then, or the pattern: a web at once sensuous and 
logical, an elegant and pregnant texture : that is style, that is the 
foundation ol the art of literature. Books indeed continue to be 
read, for the interest of the fact or fable, in which this quality is 
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poorly represented, but still it will be there. And, on the other 
handi how many do we continue to peruse and reperuse with plea- 
sure whose only merit is the elegance of texture ? I am tempted 
to mention Cicero; and since Mr. Anthony Trollope is dead^ I will. 
It is a poor diet for the mind, a very colourless and toothless 
"criticisrh of life;^^ but we enjoy the pleasure of a most intricate 
and dexterous pattern, every stitch a model at once of elegance and 
of good sense ; and the two oranges, even if one of them be rotten, 
kept dancing with inimitable grace. 

Up to this moment I have had my eye mainly upon prose ; for 
though in verse also the implication of the logical texture is a 
crowning beauty, yet in vei;pe it may be dispensed with. You would 
think that here was* a death-blow to all I have been saying ; and far 
from that, it is but a new illustration of the principle involved. 
For if the versifier is not bound to weave a pattern of his own, it is 
because another pattern has been formally imposed upon him by the 
laws of verse. For that is the essence of a prosody. Verse may 
be rhythmical ; it may be merely alliterative ; it may, like the French, 
depend wholly on the (quasi) regular recurrence of the rhyme ; or, 
like the Hebrew, it may consist in the strangely fanciful device of 
repeating the same idea. It does not matter on what principle the 
law is based, so it be a law. It may be pure convention ; it may 
have no inherent beauty ; all that we have a right to ask of any 
prosody is, that it shall lay down a pattern for the writer, and that 
what it lays down ^hall be neither too easy nor too hard. Hence it 
comes that it is much easier for men of equal, facility to write fairly 

pleasing verse than reasonably interesting prose; for in prose the 

pattern itself has to be invented, and the di(8culties first created 
before they can be solved. Hence, again, there follows the peculiar 
greatness of the true versifier : such as Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Victor Hugo, whom I plate beside them as versifier merely, not as 
poet. These not only knit and knot the logical texture of the style 
with all the dexterity and strength of, prose ; they not only fill up 
the pattern of the verse with infinite variety and sober wit ; but they 
give us, besides, a rare and special pleasure, by the art, comparable 
to that of counterpoint, with which they follow at the same time, 
and now contrasty and now combine, the double pattern of the 
texture and the verse.* Here the sounding line concludes; a little 
further on, the well-knit sentence ; and yet a little further, and both 
will reach their solution on the same ringing syllable. The 
that can be offered by the best writer of prose is to show us the 
development of the idea and the stylistic pattern proceed hand in 
hand, sometimes by an obvious and triumphant effort, sometbones with 
a great air of ease and nature. The writer of verse, by virtue of 
conquering another difficulty, delights us with a new series of 
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triumphs. He follows three purposes where his rival followed only 
two ; and the change is of precisely the same nature as that from 
melody to harmony. Or if you prefer to return to the juggler, 
behold him now, to the vastly increased enthusiasm of the spectators, 
juffghng with three oranges instead of two. , Th4s it is : added 
difficulty, added beauty ; and the pattern, with every fresh element, 
becoming more interesting in itself. 

Yet it must not be thought that verse is simply au addition ; some- 
thing is lost as well as something gained ; and there remains plainly 
traceable, in comparing the best prose with the best verse, a certain 
broad distinction of method in the web. Tight as the versifier may 
draw the knot of logic, yet for the eaf he still leaves the tissue 
of the sentence floating somewhat loose. In prose, the sentence 
turns upon a pivot, ni('ely balanced, and fits into itself with an 
obtrusive neatness like a puzzle. The ear remarks aud is singly 
gratified by this return and balance ; while in verse it is all diverted 
to the measure. To find comparable passages is hard ; for either the 
versifiet is hugely the superior of the rival, or, if he be not, and still 
persist in his more delicate enterprise, he falls to be as widely his 
inferior. But let us select them from the pages of the same writer, 
one who was ambidexter ; let us take, for instance, Rumour’s 
Prologue to the Second Part of Henry IV., a fine flourish of eloquence 
in Shakespeare’s second manner, and set it side by side with 
FalstafF’s praise of sherris, act iv. scene 1 ; or let us compare the 
beautiful prose spoken throughout by Rosalind and Orlando, com- 
pare, for example, the first speech of all, Orlando’s speech to Adam, 
with wliat passage it shall please you to select — the Seven Ages from 

the same play, or even such a stave of nobility as Othello’s farewell 
to war ; and still you will be able to perceive, if you have an ear for 
that class of music, a certain superior degree of organization in the 
prose ; a compacter fitting of the parts ; a balance in the swing and 
the return as of a throbbing pendulum. We must not, in things 
temporal, take from those who have little, the little that they have ; 
the merits of prose are inferior, but they arc not the same ; it is a 
little kingdom, but an independent. 

8. Rhythm of the Phrase . — Some way back, I used a word which 
still awaits an application. Each phrase, I s%id, "was to be comely ; 
but what is a comely phrase ? In all ideal and material points, 
literature, being a representative art, must look for analogies to paint- 
ing and the ^ like; but in what is technical and executive, being a 
temporal art, it must seek for them in music. Each phrase of each 
sentence, like an air or a r,ecitative in music, should be so artfully 
compounded out of long and short, out of accented and unaccented, 
as to gratify the senstial ear. And of this the ear is the sole judge. 
It is impossible to lay down laws. Even in our accentual and rhythmic 

VOLi XLVII. p p 
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language no analysis can find the secret of the beauty of a verse ; 
how much less, then, of those phrases, such as prose is built of, which 
obey no law but to be lawless and yet to please ? The little that we 
know of verse (and for my part I owe it all to my friend Professor 
Fleeming. Jenkirf) is, however, particularly iuteresting in the present 
connection. We Lave been accustomed to describe the heroic line as 

five iambic feetj and to be filled with pain and confusion whenever^ as 
by the conscientious schoolboy, we have heard our own description put 
in practice. 

All n1g]it I the drehd | less | geli^n | pursilod.* 

goes the schoolboy ; but Jhough we close our ears, we cling to our 
definition, in spite of its proved and naked insufficiency. Mr. Jenkin 
was not so easily pleased, and readily discovered that the heroic line 
consists of four groups, or, if you prefer the phrase, contains four 
pauses : 

All night I the dreadless | angel | nnpursued. 

Four groups, each practically uttered as one word : the first, in this 
case, an iamb ; the second, an amphibrachys ; the third, a trochee ; 
and the fourth an amphimacer ; and yet our schoolboy, with no other 
liberty but that of inflicting pain, had triumphantly scanned it as 
five iambs. Perceive, now, this fresh richness of intricacy in the 
web ; this fourth orange, hitherto unremarked, but still kept flying 
with the others. What had seemed to be one thing it now appears 
is two ; and, like some puzzle in arithmetic, the verse is made at the 
same time to read in fives and to read in fours. 

But again, four is not necessary. We do not, indeed, find verses 
in six groups, because there is not room for six in the ten syllables ; 
and we do not find verses of two, because one of the main distinctions 
of verse from prose resides in the comparative shortness of the group ; 
biit it is even common to find verses of three. Five is the one for- 
bidden number ; because five is the number of the feet ; and if five 
were chosen, the ^two patterns would coincide, and that opposition 
wfiich is the life of verse would instantly be lost* We have here a 
clue to the eflfeot of polysyllables, above all in Latin, where they are 
so common and make so brave an architecture in the v0rse ; for the 
polysyllable is a group of Nature's making. If but soxpe Roman 
would return from Hades (Martial, for choice), and tell me by vhat 
conduct of the voice these thundering verses should be uttered— 
Lacedt^monium Tarentum/* for a case in point— I feel as if J slpuld 
enter at last mto the full enjoyment of the best qf Human vl^ses. 

But, againj the five feet are all iambic, or supposed to be ; by the 
mere count of syllables the four groups cannot be all ^iambic ; as 
ar question of elegance, I doubt if any one of them reqmjees td beso; 
|ind I certain that for choice no two of them ahouJid the 

* Miltox. ♦ 
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same. The singular beauty of the verse analysed above is due, so 
far as analysis can carry us, part, indeed, to the clever repetition of 
L, D and N, bdt part to this variety of scansion in the groups. The 
groups which, like the bar in music, break up the verse for utter- 
ance, fall uniambically; and in declaiming a so-called iambic verso, 
it may so happen ttat we never utter one iambic foot. And yet 
to this neglect of the original beat there is a limit. 

“ Athens, tho eye of Greece, mother of arts/’ * 

is, with all its eccentricities, a good heroic line ; for though it scarcely 
can be said to indicate the beat of the iamb, it certainly suggests no 
other measure to the ear. But begin • 

‘‘ Mother Athena, eye of Greece,’’ 

or merely Mother Athens," and the game is up, for the trochaic 
beat has been suggested. The eccentric scansion of the groups is 
an adornment ; but as soon as the original beat has been forgotten, 
they cease implicitly to be eccentric. Variety is what is sought ; 
but if we destroy the original mould, one of the terms of this variety 
is lost, and we fall back on sameness. Thus, both as to the 
arithmetical measure of the verse, and the degree of regularity in 
scansion, we see the laws of prosody to have one common purpose : 
to keep alive the opposition of two schemes simultaneously followed; 
to keep them notably apart, though still coincident ; and to balance 
them with such judicial nicety before the reader, that neither shall be 
unperceived and neither signally prevail. 

The rule of rhythm in prose is not so intricate. Here, too, we 
write in groups, or phrases, as I prefer to call them, for the prose 
phrase is greatly longer and is much more nonchalantly uttered than 
the group in verse ; so that not only is there a greater interval of 
coiitinuous sound between the pauses, but, for that very reason, 
word is linked more readily to word by a more summary enunciation. 
Still, the phrase is the strict analogue of the group, and successive 
phrases, like successive groups^ must differ openly in length and 
rhythta. The rule of scansion in verse is to suggest no measure but 
the one in hand ; in prose, to suggest no measure at all. Prose must 
be rhythmical, ahd it may be as much so- as you will ; but it must not 
be metrical. It may be anything, but it mast not be verse. A 
single heroic line may very” well pass and not disturb the somewhat 
larger stride of the prose style; but one following another will pro- 
duce ah' instant impression of poverty, flatness, and disenchantment. 
The , same lines delivered with the measured utterance of verse, would 
perhaps s^m rich in variety* By the more summary enunciation 
proper Mbd ]^se> as to a more distant vision, these nicetids of 
diffierehce 4ie lost. A whole verse* is uttered as one phrase ; and 

* Milton. 

p r 8 
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the ear is soon wearied by a succession of groups identical in length. 
The prose writer^ in factj since he is allowed to be so much less 
harmonious, is condemned to a perpetually fresh variety of move- 
ment on a larger scale, and must never disappoint the ear by the 
trot of an accepted metre. And this obligation is the third orange 
with which he has to juggle, the third quality which the prose 
writer must work into his pattern of words. It may be thought 
perhaps that this is a quality of ease rather than a fresh difficulty ; 
but such is the inherently rhythmical strain of the English language, 
that the bad writer — and must I take for example that admired 
friend of my boyhood, Captain Reid ? — the inexperienced writer, 
as Dickens in his earlier attempts to be impressive, and the jaded 
writer, as any one may see for himself, all tend to fall at once into 
the production of bad blank verse. And here it may be pertinently 
asked, Why bad? And I suppose it might be enough to answer 
that no man ever made good verse by accident, and that no verse 
can ever sound otherwise than trivial, when uttered with the 
delivery of prose. But we can go beyond such answers. The 

•weak side of verse is the regularity of the beat, which in itself 
is decidedly less impressive than the movement of the nobler 
prose ; and it is just into this weak side, and this alone, that our 
careless writer falls. A peculiar density and mass, consequent on 
the nearness of the pauses, is one of the chief good qualities of 
verse ; but this our accidental versifier, still following after the swift 
gait and large gestures of prose, does not so much as aspire to 
imitate. Lastly, since he remains unconscious that he is making 
verse at all, it can never occur to him to extract those effects of 
counterpoint and opposition which I have referred to as the Anal 
grace and justification of verse, and, I may add, of blank verse in 
particular. * 

4. Contents of the Phrase . — Here is a great deal of talk about 
rhythm — and naturally ; for in our canorous language rhythm is always 
at the door. But it must not be forgotten that in some lan- 
guages this element is almost, if not quite, extinct, and that in our 
own it is probably decaying. The even speech of many educated 
Americans sounds the note of danger. I should see it go with some- 
thing as bitter as despair, but I should not be desperate. As in verse, 
no element, not even rhythm, is necessary ; so, in prose fdso, other 
sorts of beauty will arise and take the place and play the pairt of 
those that we outlive. The beauty of the expected Iwat in verse, 
the^ beauty in prose of its larger and more lawless melody, patent as 
they are to English hearing, are already silent in the ears of our next 
neighbours ; fur in France the oratorical accent and the pal^n of 
thd web have almost or altogether succeeded to their places ; and 
the French, prose writer would be astounded at the laboors of his 
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brother across the Channel, and how a good quarter of his toil, 
above all invita Minerva, is to avoid writing verse. So wonderfully 
far apart have races wandered in spirit, and so hard it is to under- 
stand the literature next door I 

Yet French prose is distinctly better than English ; and French 
verse, above all while Hugo lives, it will not do to place upon one 
side. What is more to our purpose, a phrase or a verse in French is 
easily distinguishable as comely or uncomely. There is then another 
element of comeliness hitherto overlooked in this analysis : the con- 
tents of the phrase. Each phrase in literature is built of sounds, as 
each phrase in music consists of notes. ^One sound suggests, echoes, 
demands, and harmonizes with another ; and the art of rightly using 
these concordances is the final art in literature. It used to be a piece 
of good advice to all young writers to avoid alliteration ; and the 
advice was sound, in so far as it prevented daubing. None the less 
for that, was it abominable nonsense, and the mere raving of those 
blindest of the blind who will not see. The beauty of the contents 
of a phrase^ or of a sentence, depends implicitly upon alliteration and 

upon assonance. The vowel demands to be repeated; the consonant 
demands to be repeated ; and both cry aloud to be perpetually varied. 
You may follow the adventures of a letter through any passage that 
has particularly pleased you; find it, perhaps, denied awhile, to tantalize 
the ear ; find it fired again at you in a whole broadside ; or find it 
pass into congenerous sounds, one liquid or labial melting away into 
another. And you will find another and much stranger circumstance. 
Literature is written by and for two senses : a sort of internal ear, 
quick to perceive unheard melodies ; and the eye, which directs the 
pen and deciphers the printed phrase. Well, even as there are 
rhymes for the eye, so you will find that there are assonances and 
alliterations ; that where an author is running the open a, deceived 
by the eye and our strange English spelling, he will often show a 
tenderness for the flat a ; and that where he is running a particular 
consonant, he will not improbably rejoice to write it down even when 
it is mute or bears a different value. 

Here, then, we have a fresh pattern — a pattern, to speak grossly, of 
letters — ^which makes the fourth preoccupation j)f the prose writer, 
and the fifth of the versifier. At times it is^rery delicate and hard 
to perceive^ and then perhaps most excellent and winning (I say 
perhaps)'; but at times again the elements of this literal melody stand 
more boldly forward and usurp the ear. It becomes, therefore, some- 
what a matter of conscience to select examples ; and as I cannot 
very well ask the reader to* help me, I shall do the next best by 
giving him the reason or the history of each selection. The two first. 
One in prose, one in verse, I chose without previous analysis, simply as 
engaging passagea that had long re-echoed in my ear. 
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I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
nnbreathed, that never sallies ont and sees her adversary, but slinks 
out of the race where that immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat."* Down to virtue," the current s and r 
are both announced and repeated unobtrusively, and by way of a 
grace-note that almost inseparable group pvp is given entire.t The 
next phrase is a period of repose, almost ugly in itself, both s and r 
still audible, and b given as the last fulfilment of pvf. In the next 
four phases, from that never down to " run for," the mask is thrown 
ofiT, and but for a slight repetition of the r and v, the whole matter 
turns, almost too obtrusively, on s and r ; first s coming to the front, 
and then r. In the conclumng phrase all these favourite letters, and 
even the fiat a, a timid preference for which is just perceptible, are 
discarded at a blow and in a bundle ; and to make the break more 
obvious, every word en'fls with a dental, and all but one with t, for 
which we have been cautiously prepared since the beginning. The 
singular dignity of the first clause, and this hammer-stroke of the 
last, go far to make the charm of this exquisite sentence. But it is 
fair to own that s and r are used a little coarsely. 

“ In Xanadu did Knbla Khan (kxndl) 

A stately ideasurc dome decree, (kdlhr) 

Where Alph.the sacred river ran, (kxndlbk) 

Through caverns measureless to man, (kanlsr) 

Down tQ a eunless 

Here I have put the analysis of the main group alongside the 
lines ; and the more it is looked at, the more interesting it vill seem. 
But there are further niceties. In lines two and four, the current 
8 is most delicately varied with z. In line three, the current flat a. 
is twice varied with the open a , already suggested in liue twoj and 
both times ( " where ” and " sacred ” ) in conjunction with the 
curyeut b. In the same line r and v (a harmony in themselves^ 
even when shorn of their comrade p) are admirably gontrasted. 
And in line four there is a marked subsidiary m, which again was 
announced in line two. I stop from -Weariness, for more might yet 
be said. 

My next example was recently quoted from Shakespeare as an. 
example of the poet’s colour sense. Now^ I do not think literature 
has anything to do' with colour, or poets anyway the better of such 
a sense ; and I instantly attacked this passage^ since "|>urple" was 
the word that had so pleased the writer of the article, to see if there 
might not be some literary reason for its use. It will be seen, that 
I sncceeded amply; and I am hound to say 1 think the passage 
f Mnatow. 

will continue to Imuut uB through our Engliih exampleii| by way* 
diftflimteriapn, this Latin verse, of which it forms a chief adommeut^ 
lire iMwmrahle for the all too Roman freedom of the sense : ^‘Hano volo» qtisd faoills^ 

^ t ^OLERnWR^ 
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exceptional in Shakespeare — exceptional, indeed, in literature ; but 
it was not I who chose it. 

The BaiigG bho sat In, like a BURNished throxe 
BuRxt ON the water : the poop was BeateN gold, 

PiTRple the sails and so PUR^PumM that *per 

' The wiNds were lovesick with them.* '' 

It may be asked why I have put the f of perfumM in capitals ; 
and I reply, because this change from p to f is the completion of 
that from B to p, already so adroitly carried out. Indeed, the whole 
passage is a monument of curious ingenuity ; jind it seems scarce 
worth while to indicate the subsidiary s, l and w. In the same 
article, a second passage from Shakespeare was quoted, once again 
as an example of his colour sense : 

“ A mole cinque-spotted like the crimson drops 
r the bottom of a cowslip.'^t 

It is very curious, very artificial, and not worth while to analyse 
at length : I leave it to the reader. But before I turn my back on 
Shakespeare, I should like to quote a passage, for my own pleasure, 
and for a very model of every technical art : — 

But iu the wind and tempest of her frown, w. p. v. F. (sfc) (ow)t 
Distinction with a loud and powerful fan, w. p, f. (st) (ow) L 
Puffing at all, winnowes the light away ; w. p. p. l 
A nd what hath mass and matter by itself w. f. l . m. a. ; 

Lies rich in virtue and unmingled.§ v. n m. 

Prom these delicate and choice writers I turned with some curiosity 
to a player of the big drum — Macaulay. I had in hand the two- * 
volume edition, and I opened at the beginning of the second volume. 
Here was what I read : The violence of revolutions is generally 
proportioned to the degree of the maladministration which has pro- 
duced them. It is therefore not strange that the government of 
Scotland, having been during many years greatly more corrupt than 
the government of England, should have fallen with a far heavier 
ruin. The movement against the last king of the house of Stuart 
was in England conservative, in Scotland destructive. The English 
complained not of the law, but of , the violation of the law/^ This 
was plain-sailing enough ; it was our old friend pvf, floated by the 
liquids iu a body ; hut as I read on, and turned the page, and still 
found PVF with bis attendant liquids, I confess wf mind misgave me 
utterly. This could he no trick of Macaulay's ; it must be the 
xiature of the English tongue. In a kind of despair, I turned half- 
way through the volume ; and coming upon his lordship dealing with 
General Cannon> and firesh from Claverhouse and Killiekrankie, here, 
with elucidative spelling, was mjr reward : 

Meanwhile the disorders of Kaunon’s xamp went on inEreasing. He 
Stalled ' a acnneil of war to Konsider what Kourse it would be advisable to 

' e ** Aatony and Cleopatra.” 
t The V is in 


t “CymbeUne.” 

§ “ Tioiliis and Cressida.” 
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taKe. But as soon as the Kouncil had met a preliminary Kuestion was raised. 
The army was almost eKSKlusively a Highland army. The recent viKtory had 
been won eKsKlusively by Highland warriors. Great chie/s who had brought 
siKs or sei-en hundred /ighting men into the /ield, did not think it /air that 
they should be outroted by gentlemen J'lom Ireland and from the Low 
Koun tries, who bore indeed King James’s Kommission, and were KaUed 
Kolonels and Kaptains, but who were Kolonels without regiments and 
Kaptains without Kompanies.” 

A moment of fv in all this world of k’s ! It was not the English 
language, then, that was an instrument of one string, but Macaulay 
that was an incomparable dauber. 

It was probably from thjs barbaric love of repeating the same 
sound, rather than from any design of clearness, that he acquired his 
irritating habit of repeating words; I say the one rather than the 
other, because such a trick of the ear is deeper-seated and more 
original in man than any logical consideration. Few writers, indeed, 
are probably conscious of the length to which they push this melody 
of letters. One, writing very diligently, and only concerned about 
the meaning of his words and the rhythm of his phrases, was struck 
into amazement by the eager triumph with which he cancelled one 
expression to substitute another. Neither changed the sense ; both 
being monosyllables, neither could affect the scansion ; and it was 
only by looking back on what he had already written that the 
mystery was solved : the second word contained an open a, and 
for nearly half a page he had been riding that vowel to the death. 

In practice, I should add, the ear is not always so exacting ; 
and ordinary writers, in ordinary moments, content themselves with 
avoiding what is harsh, and here and there, upon a rare occasion, 
buttressing a phrase, or linking two together, with a patch of 
assonance or a momentary jingle of alliteration. To understand 
hefw constant is this pre- occupation of good writers, even where its 
results are least obtrusive, it is only necessary to turn to the bad. 
There, indeed, you" will find cacophony supreme, the rattle of incon- 
gruous consonants only relieved by the jaw-breaking hiatus, and 
whole phrases not to be articulated by the powers of man. 

Conclusion ,— may now briefly enumerate the elements of 
style. We have, p/3culiar to the prose writer, the task of keeping his 
phrases large, rhythmical and pleasing to the ear, without ever allow- 
ing them to fall into the strictly metrical ; peculiar to the versifier, 
the task of combining and contrasting his double, treble, and quad- 
ruple pattern, feet and groups, logic and metre — harmonious in diver- 
sity: common to both, the task of artfully combining the prime 
eleDaents of language into phrases* that shall be musical in the 
mouth j the task of weaving their argument into a texture of 
committed phrases and of rounded periods — but this particularly 
binding in the case of prose : and again common to both, the task 
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of choosing apt, explicit, and conomunicative words. We begin to 
see now what an intricate affair is any perfbct passage; how 
many faculties, whether of taste or pure reason, must be held 
upon the stretch to make it ; and why, when it is made, it 
should afford us so complete a pleasure. From the arrangement 
of according letters, which is altogether arabesque and sensual, 
up to the architecture of the elegant and pregnant sentence, which 
is a vigorous ‘act of the pure intellect, there is scarce a faculty in 
man but has been exercised. We need not wonder, then, if perfect 
sentences are rare, and perfect pages rarer. 

llftiJERT Lot) IS Stevenson. 



ENGLAND AND THE SOUDAN. 


T he expedition to the Soudan started last autumn with the 
general aequiescence of all Englishmen. Whatever diflFerences 
of ■ opinion there were as to the mission of General Gordon to 
Khartoum^ it was felt that the rescue of our gallant countryman was 
a national duty. The nation watched Lord Wolseley’s advance with 
painful suspense. As our troops approached nearer and nearer to 
Kbartoum the hopes of the nation rose ■, at last it seemed as if success 

had crowned our efforts, and we confidently hoped that in a few 
more hours our anxiety would be at an end and Gordon would be 
saved. But, alas I on February 4 the fatal news arrived. We were forty- 
eight hours too late I Sir Charles Wilson reached Khartoum on 
January 28, only to find that the city was in the hands of the Mahdi, 
having been taken by treachery on January 26. 

This terrible catastrophe entirely altered the whole aspect of affairs. 
The main object of the expedition was frustrated. The whole 
conditions were changed. Gordon was no more. The garrison of 
Khartoum had either been massacred or bad joined the Mahdi. 
The fortifications ^d arsenal were in the hands of the enem^. 

Lord Wolseley at bnce telegraphed home for instructions. < He 
inquired, as Mr. Gladstone told us on the first night of the S^ion, 
"whether he was to .shape the measures that he might have 
immediately to take upon the supposition that he was either now, 
or eventually, to proceed to overthrow the power of the Mahdi at 
Khartoum ; or whether he was to proceed upon the oj^posito 
sQpposition ; because the framework of those measures and ' fheir 
charat^ would essentially depend upon our adoption of thu <affirma- 
tive or the ‘negative upon that important point.'' ' 
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The question to be detenAined was, it will be observed, not in 
the first instance military, but political. Lord Wolseley did not 
state that an advance was strategically desirable or requisite. 
The military resolves were to be governed by political considera- 
tions, not the reverse. If the Government determined to overthrow 
the Mahdi, he should take certain measures ; if not, his course 
would be different. Hence it is clear that his present action is not 
that which he would have taken if his instructions had been to 
provide for the safety of Egypt and of our troops. 

On the contrary, the Government, in reply* to Lord Wolseley, 
instructed him " to frame his military measures upon the policy of 
proceeding to overthrow the power of the Mahdi at Khartoum.^^ This 
momentous resolve is clearly therefore political, and not military. 

The question is one of the utmost importance; the course on 
which wc are entering seems to me to involve ruinous expenditure, 
and the sacrifice of thousands of lives without any corresponding 
advantage ; while it would carry war, ravage and misery into the 
Soudan, for no permanent object ; it would, less directly perhaps, 
but not less surely, lead to almost equal suffering and distress in our 
own country. 

I recognise the difiBculty of the problem, and no one feel more 
fully than I do that the Government are most anxious to take the 
wise and right course under all the circumstances. At the same 
time 1 am most anxious, if possible, to induce them and the 
country not to embark on an enterprise which 1 feel sure that 
ere long we shall bitterly repent. If indeed it were eonsidered 
desirable to extend the frontiers of Egypt so as to include Khartoum, 
the case would of course be different. Khartoum stands in a very 
different position from the rest of the Soudan. It is a new city, the 
creation of commerce. It has not been under native Sultans, and 
from its position on the Nile it occupies a position of great import- 
ance with reference to the irrigation of Egypt. It is true that the 
B/Omans preferred the limit of Wady Haifa, but since their time the 
copditions of the problem have greatly altered. If they had had 
railways and telegraphs, it is very probable that they would have 
extended their dominions further south. Thothmqs III., whose proud 
boast it was that during his reign Egypt p|adfed her frontiers where 
she pleased, certainly did so. 

If, then, the Government determine to hold Khartoum and the 
counivy tound,i;hat would be a policy for which much might be said. 
It would indeed involve great sacrifices on our part ; we should spend 
some ^millions and lose hundreds of valuable lives; but at least we 
^otdd Open out the interior of Africa, and civilize a vast country. 
The distress involved would no doubt for a while be great, but we 
might hope that the permanent advantages would outweigh present 
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sufferings, and that material benefits would eveiltually reconcile the 
natives of the Soudan to our rule. 

On the other hand, to overthrow the Soudanese without any such 
intention is to incur great sacrifices, and to involve the Soudanese 
in terrible sufferings, without any national object or prospect of ulti- 
mate advantage either to ourselves or to them. 

Moreover, to advance on Khartoum, announcing at the same 
time that we do not intend to occupy it permanently, increases 
immensely the difficulty of taking it at all. Such a statement 
naturally unites alt* the tribes against us, for no one will side with 
us, kiM^s^ing full well that he would be put to death the moment our 
backs were turned. On thfe contrary, if we were advancing with the 
opposite determination, we might reasonably hope that from motives 
of self-interest, if for no other reason, some at least of the natives 
would aid us, while many no doubt under such circumstances^ would 
prudently remain neutral. The course we are taking, therefore, seems 
to unite the minimum of good with the maximum of difficulty. 

But whatever may be the case with reference to Khartoum, the 
Southern and Western Soudan occupy a very different position. To 
hold them would be a task beyond the strength or power of Egypt. 
Tlie attempt would be ruinous to Egypt, and unjust to the people of 
the Soudan. For my own part, I acquit the authorities at Cairo of 
any intention to plunder and oppress the Soudanese. We may 
admit that lliey konestly desired to confer on them a just and good 
government. But they could not control their own officials ; no one 
can read the late lamented ColoneV Stewart^s able and interesting 
report on the Soudan without being convinced that the attempt had 
hopelessly broken down. One Governor to whom he expressed his 
dissatisfaction naively excused himself by saying that he only robbed 
the poor, and never interfered with the rich. 

Colonel Stewart did not appear to accept the limitation, and 
observed generally that : He thought there could be no doubt that 
the whole local gcTvernment was in league to rob and plunder. Nor 
were the Egyptian officials even loyal to their own employers. General 
Hicks stated that, in his opinion, more than half of the Government 
employis were partisans of the Mahdi, and that in the event of any 
reverse, the dangers would begin with the Government officials.’* 

I am firmly convinced/* he adds, " that the Egyptians are quite 
unfit in every way to undertake such a task as the government of so 
vast a country, with a view to its welfare, and that, both for their own 
sake and that of the people they tried to rule, it would be advisable 
to abandon large portions of it. The fact of their general incom- 
pefence to rule is so generally acknowledged, that it is unijcedessary 
to discuss the question.** 

It would, 1 think, be difficult for any one who has looked into the 
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evidence to come to any other conclusion. Moreover, it is unne- 
cessary to dwell on this part of the question, because on this point 
the declarations of Ministers are quite clear. I need only remind 
the House, said Mr. Gladstone on the first night of the Session, 
that the policy declared by Her Majesty^s Government with respect 
to the Soudan, has always been the evacuation of the Soudan by 
Egypt and its restoration. That policy has undergone no change. I 
am not about to argue it or to defend it, but merely to state the fact, 
which is the point on which I set out, that it has undergone no 
change.” 

Nay, the Egyptian Government themselves came, thougte^jreluct- 
antly, to that conclusion. Sir Evelyn Baring, writing on January 8 
in last year, said : “ The Khedive now accepts cordially the policy of 
the abandonment of the whole of the Soudan, which he believes, on 
mature reflection, to be the best in the interests of the country.” 
Nubar Pasha, the present Prime Minister, entirely concurred in the 
wisdom of that course. Nay, Cherif himself had greatly modified his 
views ; he said that his Government found itself compelled to apply 
either to us or to the Porte for a contingent of 10,000 men to be 
sent to Suakin. And if that was not done at once, he and his col- 
leagues had determined to retire from the shores of the Red Sea and 
the Eastern Soudan. 

In fact, the Government has stated over and over again that the 

re-establishment of Egyptian authority over the Soudan is no part of 

their intentions. What then is their policy ? I have already quoted 
Mr. Gladstone's declaration, that there had been no change in conse- 
quence of recent events. Now the policy of the Government cer- 
tainly was non-interference in the affairs of the Soudan. I have 
just quoted Mr. Gladstone's statement to that effect. Lord Harting- 
ton, speaking last February, said : 1 am prepared to maintain that 

the policy of Her Majesty^s Government with regard to the Soudan 
is a right policy. I hold that our policy of non-jnterference in the 
affairs of the Soudan is a right policy.” 

And why did he consider that this was the right policy for us to 
adqpt? Because, he went on to say, “we have no British interests 
in the Soudan ; there are no European interests in the Soudan, at 
least no adequate British or European interq^ts Vhich would justify 
the employment of British forces or the expenditure of British 
resources.” 

But are we not interfering in the affairs of the Soudan ? Are we 
not employing British forces and British resources in a country where 
there l^re no British interests, to overthrow a leader whom the 
Soudanese have chosen for themselves, in order to replace him by 
some one whom we shall set up to rule over them ? 

Mr. Gladstone himself told us in the same debate that-— 
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“ The Soudan is a vast country, equal in size to France, Germany, and 
Spain — a desert country — with a deadly climate, inhabited thinly by sparse 
and warlike tribes ; but still it is the country of those tribes. They love it 
as tbeir country 

“ We have refused— and I believe the House AVill approve our refusing— to 
have anything to do with the reconquest of the Boudan. • • • . 

I look upon the possession of the Soudan — I will not say as a crime, 
because that would be going a great deal too far ; but I look upon it as the 
calamity of Egypt. It has been a drain on her treasury ; it has been a drain 
on her men. I believe it is estimated that 100,000 p]gyptians have laid down 
their lives in endeavouring to maintain that barren conquest.” * 

If the conquest— the barren — ^Mr. Gladstone might have said, 
worse than barren — conquest of the Soudan cost the lives of 100,000 
Egyptians, of men themselves natives of a hot country, accustomed 
to the dry and torrid climate of Africa; what number of Englishmen 
may we not sacrifice, of men accustomed to the cool, moist, and com- 
paratively equable climate of these islands ? 

Perhaps it may be objected that this statement was made last 
year. But in resisting Sir Stafford Northcote^s vote of censure a few 
days ago, Mr. Gladstone stated that he did so because it means 
committing your gallant army to a struggle from year to year in a 
tropical* country with a - people who are courageous by birth and 
reckless by fanaticism. It means a despotic Government to be 
established and upheld by British hands against those who hate it.^^ 
But does not that description apply also to our present policy ? Are 
we not committing our gallant army to a prolonged struggle in a 
tropical country with a people courageous by birth and reckless by 
fanaticism? Are we not going to establish a Government to be 
upheld by British hands against a people who will hate it? ^The 
Stench Consul at Khartoum, writing on July 29 last,f says that 
though the force in arms round Khartoum was not large, the whole 
people were with the Mahdi, and the very stones were against us. 
!Qut if Gordon, who had done so much for them and loved thpm so 
warmly, had failed utterly to conciliate the natives, how can we hope 
that any one else would succeed ? We must be prepared therefore to 
meet the bitter, gallant, and determined opposition of the Soudanese. 
If indeed we were going to hold Khartoum and the country 
round, the case might be different; we should at least give the- 
people peace and security: moreover, in that case some no doubt 
would bow to necessity, and join us, if not from love, at least 
from self-interest. But the Prime Minister has declared^ against 
this. He has expressed his ocmviction that it was impossible to 
hold the Soudan in any manner tolerably satisfactory, and that con^ 
sequently it was our duty to speak frankly and boldly- up^n^ tbe: 
matter, because the Soudan had become a question not ' 

a yw, as was the old story, but it had assumed a charaetef such as 

* Mr. Oladatone: Hansard, cohucxlv. p. 715. 
t Blue Boqk : EfOTt* No. 1, 1885, p, 22. 
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to make it evident that if the struggle were to be continued, it would 
suck the life-blood from the heart of Egypt/^ * 

Yes, and it has assumed such a character now that if we engage 
in this reckless enterprise it will, I fear, suck the life-blood from 

the heart of England. 

What did General Gordon himself think on this subject? Just 
before he started for Khartoum he placed his opinions solemnly on 
record. Speaking of good government in the Soudan, he said, 

“ it is evident that this we cannot secure them without an inordinate 

expenditui’e of men and money The Soudan is a useless possession. 

It ever was so and ever will he so It is larger i*hau Germany, France 

and Spain together. It cannot be governed except by a dictator, who may 
be good or bad, and if bad he will cause constant revolt. No one who has 
ever lived in the Soudan can escape the reflection what a useless possession is 
this land. Few men, also, can stand its fearful monotony and its deadly 
climate. Therefore I think that the Government are fully justified in recom- 
mending its evacuation. The sacrifices necessary towards securing good 
government are far too onerous to admit of such an attempt being made. 
Indeed, one may say it is impracticable at any cost.” t 

On this attempt, however, which General Gordon said could not 
be made without an inordinate expenditure of men and money, 
which might indeed be said to be impracticable at any cost,^^ we 
are now, it seems, about to embark. 

Mr. Stanley indeed, in an able letter to the Times, maintains 
that the construction of a railway from Suakin to Berber would have 
entirely changed General Gordon^s opinion. But General Gordon 
had contemplated such an event. In 1882 he advocated the forma- 
tion of a railway as a great advantage to the Soudan, which no doubt 
it would be ; but it was a year subsequent to this that he used the 
language I have quoted, without any qualification, not moreover in a 
letter which might have been hastily written, but in a weighty 
memorandum submitted to Government, and intended for presenta- 
tion ^to Parliament. 

PerhapB> however, I shall be told that since these opinions were 
expressed, circumstances have altered. Yes, that is true ; they have 
altered indeed. But how ? At that time Gordon was still alive ; 
at that time the tribes of the Soudan were disorganized ; at that 
time they- had no single leader; at that time they were but ill sup*- 
plied with arms; at that time the fortifications and arsenals of 
Khartoum were at our disposal. That» is all changed now ; Gordon 
is no more ; the tribes are united : they have an able leader ; they 
occupy the fortifications of Khartoum; and have secured the 
immense stores of arms and ammunition which it contained. 

Is this enterprise then any easier now ? will it be any less costly ? 
is‘it Ukdly-tb involve any smaller sacrifice of life ? 

^ Mr. Gladstone : Hansard, cebexxiv. p. 713. 
t Egypt, No. 4, 1884, p. 7. 
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I do not doubt that we can take and hold Khartoum^ but would 
that overthrow the Mahdi ? He will probably retire south. Arc wc 
going to follow him further still into the heart of Africa ? 

Can the Government give us any idea what this new policy is to 
cost us ? 

Mr. Cross, the Under-Secretary of State for India, has told us 
that while the ordinary expense of an Indian soldier is about ^4 per 
man per month, the extraordinary expenses of the Indian contingent 
in the Egyptian expedition of 1882 were £66 per man per month, 
while in the Abyssinian expedition they were over £70 per man per 
month. In the present case our troops will be still further from 
their basis of operations, adid it is probable that the expense will 
be still greater. Even, however, if they only cost us as much as in the 
Abyssinian expedition, it comes to this, that every man we send to 
the Soudan will be costing us at the rate of £800 a year ! 

Again, we read every day of hundreds of camels here and hun- 
dreds there ; and every one who. has been in the East can imagine 
what a frightful expenditure this must involve. Mr. Brand, speak- 
ing on behalf of the War Office, told us officially on March 9, that 

it would be impossible for General Graham to advance in the 
absence of railway transport without a huge army of camels. He 
had had a camel estimate made, and he found that from 50,000 to 
70,000 camels would be required to maintain such an army for a 
year, and it would cost £3,350,000.” Three million three hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds for camels ! and that only for one section 
of our expedition, and for one year ! 

To avoid a recurrence of this expenditure it is proposed to con- 
struct the railway from Suakin to Berber, a distance of 280 miles, 
through a hostile country, and with gradients, as pointed out by 
Sir J. Pease, rising to 3,000 feet, or 1,000 feet higher than any rail- 
way in the United Kingdom. No estimate has been obtained. ' No 
one, however, would put the cost at much less than £10,000 a mile, 
and probably £20,000 would be nearer the mark. Moreover, it 
would require to be constantly guarded. Mr. Slagg has well observed 
that “ the tribes who inhabited the country were very largely in^ 
terested in the carrying trade between Khartoum and the 8ea>*coast,and 
for that reason alone would be ^ure to present the most strenuous 
opposition to a project which ;would absolutely doom to destruction 
their greatest industry. He believed there weife insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way, and he hoped the Government would abandon the 
project.” 

Altogether we cannot possibly hope that the Soudan elxpedition 
will cost us less than £10,000^000; a sum more than twice as 
large as the nation soends on the education of our children ; more 
than half as much, indeed, as the whole of the Civil Service 
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estimates.* To spend money in making enemies is surely little short 
of madness. Let any one think how much good ^10,000,000 might 
do if judiciously spent at home, instead of being squandered abroad. 

And what are the circumstances under which we are going to 
engage the nation in this ruinous enterprise ? Pur national expendi- 
ture already amounts to nearly £100,000,000 a year; we are told 
that we must , spend several millions on our navy if we are to main- 
tain our supremacy at sea ; and our army having already as much 
as it can actomplish, must be increased. 

Meanwhile, France is jealous and irritated, 'Germany is angry, 
and although we may feel that this arises from a misunderstanding, 
and hope that mutual explanations may •restore that cordial feeling 
which ought to exist between two nations who have so much in 
common, still no one can have read the Blue Books and not seen 
how serious the present state of things is ; with Russia our relations 
are most critical, and it is perhaps not uncharitable to suspect that 
the complications in the Soudan will not tend to promote the success 

of our negotiations with reference to Central Asia. 

Surely, then, this is not a moment when we should send our troops 
away to the far south, and squander our resources in a fruitless war. 

But then it is sometimes said that our troops are in such a 
position that it is easier to advance than to retreat. Of that, 
however, wc have no evidence whatever. Lord Wolseley has never 
expressed any such opinion. 1 have already {ante, p. 562) quoted 
Mr. Gladstone's .statement on this point. Lord Wolseley, he told us, 
telegraphed home to inquire the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government — whether they determined to go to Khartoum and over- 
throw the Mahdi or not — so that he might act accordingly. That 
conclusively proves that if we do go to Khartoum it is not from mili- 
tary considerations, but in order to overthrow the Mahdi. Nor can 
it be maintained that we must attack the Mahdi to prevent the 
Mahdi from attacking us. • 

What did the Prime Minister himself tell us, when that very argu- 
ment was used last May by Sir M. Hicks Beach ? He said that the 
right hon. baronet used the argument, that unless the army of the 
Mahdi is put down in the Soudan it will advance on Egypt. To 
keep it out of Egypt it is necessary to put it down in the Soudan, 
and that is the task that the right hon. gentleman desires to saddle 
upon England. Now I tell hon. gentlemen this, that that task 
meant the reconquest of the Soudan. I put aside for the moment 
all questions of climate, of distance, of difSculties, of the enormous 
charges, and all the frightfhl Ipss of life. There is something worse 
than that involved in the plan of the right hon. gentleman. It 

f Tkey mount'tlus year, inbludiiig the charges on Consolidated Fund, to sozue- 
thing leas than £19,000,000. 

VOL. XLYII. Q Q 
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i^ould be a war of conquest against a people struggling to be free, 
and lightly struggling to be frce/^ ^ 

In a later portion of the same speech, Mr. Gladstone still /urther 
emphasized this argument. Speaking still of Sir M. Hicks Beach, 
he said; The right hon. gentleman declared that the movement of 
the Mahdi must be put down by England sooner or later ; and, as I 
understand him — and I do not think he will deny it — he has said 
that the sooner it was put down the easier would it be to d6 so. 
In other words, the right, hon. gentleman advises us to carry the 
line of conquest by' British or Christian arms among the Mahometan 
people struggling for their liberty in the Soudan.^^ This argument 
seemed to me conclusive at •the time, and seems so still. 

It has been argued by one high Indian authority, that we ought 
at any cost to overthrow the Mahdi, in order to maintain our prestige 
ill India ; but aga’inst that view we may quote another high Indian 
, authority, who has taken exactly the opposite line, and considers, 
as it seems to me with great probability, that in this attempt to 
crush a Mahometan people we shall run a great risk of alienating 
our Mahometan fellow-countrymen in India. In regard to the first 
objection/^ Sir W. Gregory says, I am of opinion that a prolonged 
war with a Mahometan spiritual conqueror is calculated to produce 
in India the very effect so properly deprecated. At this moment, 
wherever the muezzin calls to prayer, the career of the Mahdi is the 
talk of men, and Allah is invoked to strengthen his arm against the 
Christians. The longer this state of things continqes the more dan- 
gerous it becomes, and eight months at the least must elapse before 
the siege of Khartoum can be commenced.^^ 

We have, then, on this point a conflict of opinion. But even sup- 
pose the first view is correct, will our prestige suffer less if wc 
evacuate Khartoum next year or the year after ? Moreover, can 
any one calmly and on reflection justify such a policy ? To carry fire 
and bloodshed through the Soudan, to burn the villages, to ravage 
the crops, to fill up the wells, to destroy the humble homes, to reduce 
women and children to beggary and starvation, to slaughter thousands 
of miserable natives in the heart of Africa in order to produce an 
impression in India, is a policy too heartless, too cynical-^ — ^I might say 
too wicked — to cohtemplnte. That this should be done in the name 
of England is almost incredible, and I feel satisfied it is a policy 
which the heart and conscience of England will indignantly repudiate. 

Eor my own part, I believe that unless we are prepared to fjtay in 
country permanently, it is hopeless for us to attempt to give the 
^$udanese a better Government than they can give tbemi^ve$« iNor 
do^ 1 ''kee that we have under such circumstances any right, stall leaa 
that it is any part of our duty, to impose on them any Government, 
whether it be good or bad, against their will. 

Hansard, May 12, 1884, p. 54. 
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One object which we have had greatly at hearty has been the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. For this, no doubt, the country would be 
willing to make great sacrifices. To effect this permanently would 
justify theinfliction of muchimmediate suffering. But a mere temporary 
occupation of Khartoum would not be sufficient: To attain this object 
we mhst not only reconquer the Soudan, but stay there permanently. 

Why have these unfortunate people risen to arms ? Had they no 
cause — 'have they had nothing to complain of? I admit that our 
earnest wishes have been for their welfare ; our desire has been to 
assist them in securing a good Government. . But as things are now, 
the best way to do that is to let them alone. Why should wc overthrow 
the ruler they have chosen, and put up some one else in his place ? 
I should have thought we had by now felt the folly — I might say the 
impossibility — of imposing puppet rulers on unwilling subjects. 

General Gordon we know had a warm attachment to the Soudanese, 
and was sincerely anxious to promote their welfare. But war involves 
stern necessities. For instance, a merchant of Khartoum writes : — 


“ I left Khartoum forty-eight days ago, and Omdurman three days later. 
Gordon had established a post with about 500 Shaggiyeli troops at Halliyeh. 
I saw llasm-el-Moas, one of Gordon’s generals, with four armed steamers full 
of troops. lie was steaming up and down the river between SllCndy aud 
Omdurman, shelling the villages and natives on the .islands, and on both 
banks of the river. The rebels he shelled were composed chiefly of Jaalin 
Arabs, with a few Shaggiyehs and others. Gordon's troops used to destroy 
the sakiyehs, and use the wood for the steamers.”* 

This is surely sad reading, and one cannot but sympathize with 
these poor villagers. 

Throughout the Egyptian papers the Soudanese arc spoken of as 
rebels. Yet Lord Hartington himself last year expressed the opinion, 
which he said was that of almost every one who had written on the 
Soudan, that the revolt of the Mahdi and the tribes who have 
adhered to him was justified by the oppression which they had 
suffered from Egytian officials; — was justified by the corruption and 
misgovernment of Egyptian officials and by the oppression of 
Egyptian troops. I do not 'say,^^ he adds, with his usual fairness, 
"t^irthe misgovernment of the Soudan by the Egyptian Goyem- 
m^t wa^ .wilful or intended.^^ 4 

Mr.-^ladstone again, in a passage to which I have already referred 
said thutj^to send a British army into the Soudan " would be a war of 
conqt^t^ l^^ns^ a people struggling to be free." Yes, he said, these 
are ;^^ggliug to be free, and struggling rightly to be free."t 

8ur^1^1thj>'(^overnme^ are not really going to involve us in this 

squander millions of English 
moi^i hundreds, if not thousands, of English lives with 

no 'adequate object or definite policy ? 

>We are now increasing our army ; are we going to commit it to 


* Jfigypt, No. 1, l$85, p. 127. 


f Hansard, 1884, j). 1438. 
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a struggle in a tropical country with a people courageous by birth, 
and reckless by fanaticism/^ * for an object which cannot be secured 
without an inordinate expenditure of men and mouey/^ and which, 
indeed^ may be said to be impracticable at any cost : t are we about 
to carry the line of conquest by British and Italian am\^ among the 
Mahometan people, struggling for their liberty in the Soudan ; J in 
a country where there are no British interests, at least no adequate 
interests which would justify the employment of British forces, or the 
expenditure of British ^resources ; § the natives of which owe us no 

allegiance, wkose revolt was « justified by the Oppression which they 

had suffered ; |1 are we reg-lly going to use the strength of England 

at a terrible sacrifice of men and money, to overthrow a people 
struggling, and rightly struggling, to be free ? 

It seems to me almost incredible that we should be entering on 
such a course, and that too under a Liberal Government. 

So far, indeed, the national conscience is clear. To have sent 
General Gordon to Khartoum may have been a mistake, but if so it 
was a generous error ; it was a policy which has entailed on us heavy 
sacrifices, but of which as a nation we have at least no cause to be 
ashamed. But what is our policy now^ According to the instruc- 
tions communicated to Lord Wolselcy, ^^the primary object of the 
expedition up the Valley of the Nile is to bring away General Gordon 
and Colonel Stewart from Khartoum. When that object has been 
secured no further offensive operations of any kind are to be under- 
taken.'^ Now, why should we not adhere to the policy thus laid 
down ? If we now undertake offensive operations, will it not be said, 
and said naturally, that the safety of General Gordon and Colonel 
Stewart cannot really have been our primary object ? 

. Would not the most consistent and dignified course be that, the 
main object of the expedition having been to save General Gordon 
and Colonel Stewart, and that being now unfortunately impossible, we 
should confine ourselves to the protection of the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of the Nile Valley against any attack from the south ; to decide 
at once on the limits which are to cous'titute the permanent frontiers 
of Egypt; to announce this by proclamation, stating at the same 
time that while we had no desire to attack the tribes beyond that 
limit, or to interfere with their right of self-government, any attack 
by them would be resisted by the whole powers of England^ 

If, however, we are going to interfere with the Soudanese at all, 
let us at least be sure that the sacrifices we make, are likely to benefit 
them ; whereas, I fear, that the course on which we seetn to be now 
entering is one which will entail severe suffering on both cottntiies — 
sdike on England and on the Soudan. John 

^ Gkid®tone in r^ly to Sir S. Npithoote, February, 

t Geajwa Gordon. Blue Book, Fgypt. No. 7, 1884. t 4lr. May, 1884. 

§ tord'Hsrtiugton, February, 1884. H Ibid., F«braa|T, 1884. 

, U Mr. Gladstone Febmaiy, 1^4. 
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I N a time of national anxiety, suspense, and partial failure, it is 
indeed difficult to write upon such a question as Our Duty in 
the Soudan with the freedom from prejudice and calmness of judg- 
ment that it demands ; but I will, as far as possible, hold the scales 
fairly, and endeavour to divest myself of all personal bias in favour 
of any particular line of policy. 

That our Nile expedition up to the present moment has been a 
failure none can deny. For such desperate risks as have been under- 
taken the only justification can be complete success ; and how far we 
are from having attained that, the history of the last few weeks 
records with unmistakable emphasis. 

Gordon, after the massacre of the force under Hicks Pasha, was 
asked to perform what to any ordinary man would have appeared 
impossibilities, but his vigorous personality and perfect self-abnegation 
almost enabled him to accomplish his task. After bombardment 
of Alexandria and battle of •Tel-el-Kebir we could have dictated our 
own terms in Egypt, and if the position had been fairly grasped and 
understood there can be little doubt matters would have presented 
a very different aspect from that which they now wear. With our 
policy in lower Egypt, and the financial coydittons obtaining there, 
the scope^of this article has nothing whatever to*do, but only with 
the really serious question of our present condition in the Soudan, 
the r^ppnsibilities we have acquired there, and how we are to acquit 
oui^lves towards the whole civilized world in the crisis which now 
exists. 

It is our ditty to be the defence of Christian and Western civiliza- 
tion against ttie spread of a movement which has faint resemblance 
to anything that has occurred since the early days of Mahomme- 
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danism. The Mahdi, who, if he had not attained his present 
measure of success, would, like many previous impostors, probably 
have ere this faded away into nothingness, can now point to a long 
series of actual successes which will go far to render faith in his 
divine mission universal from the Nile to the Niger^ and may 
probably place at his disposal hosts of semi-civilized warlike and 
ignorant fanatics, who by their teachers and chiefs will be led to 
believe him actually to be the Mahdi foretold in Arab prophecies. 
His destiny in the eyes of these people will be to reform the whole 
Mahommedan world* and render Islam the dominant faith. That 
Christianity and all other religions will soon be swept away, and all 
the wealth and pleasures of \his world, as well as of the next, will 
become the right and the property of those who become his followers, 
we may be sure is being inculcated in Darfur, Kordofan, Wadai, 
Baghirmi, Bornu, amongst the Tonaregs, and in fact wherever an 
emissary of the Mahdi can penetrate in the great belt of Northern 
Africa peopled by Semitic Negroids. It is hard indeed to calculate 
to what regions the news of the fall of Khartoum and the retreat of 
the Nile column may not spread, or what may not be the disastrous 
effects of the intelligence. Men who have made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Medina, and also visited Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, and Cairo, have within the last few years made their 
appearance on the West Coast at places where until lately Moslems 
were unknown, and their proselytizing eflForts have been attended 
with a very great measure of success, more especially at Lagos, 
which, by the opening up of the Niger, has been brought into 
constant communication with the Mahommedans of the interior. 
By these travellers, who are everywhere regarded as men of super- 
natural attainments, the advance of the Mahdi s forces will be related 
with many extraordinary and fantastic additions, and the movement 
which has apparently hitherto been confined to the Eastern Soudan 
may spread across the whole continent. 

It must be remembered that this movement of the Mahdi does 
not only threaten Christian civilization, but also the power of the 
Sultan of Turkey, of thd Shah of Persia, of the Emperor of li^orocpo, ‘ 
of the Shereef of M^ca, and of all Mahommedan authorities^ temporal 
and spiritual, whq do ndt acknowledge his divine mission, and heemne 
not only his passive adherents, but his active supporters* In every 
possible way the Mahdi has, according to his knowledge, lived up to 
the prophecies of the early days of Islam ; and when we consider the 
lifb of Mahommed himself, and see what difficulty he end Ids sue** 
c^esflOrs had to establish themselves in power, and how Aanv mhms 
ehdeks they received in their conquests of Syria, Petria^ Nmrtibem 
and Southern Europe, we may feel assured that th^ ^dbdi 
win bo able givu satisfactory reasons to his followers fov torses 
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at El Teb, Tamasi, Abu Klea, Gubat, Kerbckan, and elsewhere. 
One thing is positively certain — viz., that it is absolutely necessary that 
a permanent barrier should now be established against any further 
advance of either the Mahdi or his lieutenants, and that they must 
be hurled back from the neighbourhood of Khartoum, Kassala, and 
Senaar. This undertaking will be a serious and a costly one, but it 
is the proud destiny of this country that it has become her duty to 
accomplish this, and we must do it alone and unaided, and not 
hamper ourselves with unnecessary alliances. 

It was most unfortunate that our Government disclaimed the 
responsibility of the expedition of Ilicks Pasha, and that, when with 
their tacit consent it had been despatched, they did not limit its 
objects to the security of the country to the east of the Nile and of 
that river itself. The great powers of organization and generalship 
manifested by that unfortunate and gallant officer in his trying and 
astonishing advance would, with the forces at his command, have 
secured the most important positions ; and instead of his force being 

weakened by a march through arid deserts, entirely cut off from any 
base, they could have calmly awaited the advent of the forces of the 
Mahdi in carefully selected positions, and allowed his brave but at 
that time undisciplined followers to dash themselves to pieces against 
them. Unable to use the Nile, with the watering-places to the west 
watched and as opportunity offered destroyed, it would have been 
impossible for the levies from Darfur and Kordofan to continue on 
the offensive for any lengthened period, and the prestige of the Mahdi 
would soon have begun to wane, especially when it was found that 
every time he attempted to attack fortified positions or carry the 
war into fresh countries, he met with a constant succession of 
disasters. By the defeat of Hicks the Mahdi not only became 
possessed of a large supply of arms of all kinds, and ammunition, but, 
owing to the defection of a largo number of the best of the Egyptian 
troops drilled on European systems, who have added largely to his 
military knowledge, he has been enabled to teach his followers some- 
thing of tactics and strategy, and the effect of this teaching has been 
fully shown in the manner in which the enemy manoeuvred against 
our square at the battle of Abu Klea. ^ 

We now have the hot season coming on,* and our men around 
Korti worn out by the fatigues of one of the most arduous campaigns 
that has ever been made by British forces. For the next few months 
we tnuiit content ourselves with waiting in silent expectancy at the 
most advanced point that we can hold on the Nile, for we may be 
perfectly certain that, when the time again comes for active opera- 
tfoXfS, We dlidl find that tribes and people who have hitherto been 
alitpa^nfly friendly, br at all events have abstained from active 
o]^otitidn, will have become bitter foes, owing to the temporary 
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success of the Mahdi and their consequent abandonment by us^ and 
this change will take place up to our very lines of pickets. No 
reinforcements can now be despatched in time to enable Lord 
Wolseley to assume once more the offensive until after the heats of 
summer are past, and all he can do is to hang on to Korti, Merawi, 
or Dongola, or whatever position he may select, in spite of all attempts 
of his opponents to dislodge him. Our future policy must be marked 
by no hesitation ; the spasmodic efforts that we have hitherto made 
must give way to a well-considered and determined line of action. 
Souakin, as the natural port of the Eastern Soudan and upper Nile 
valley, must be connected by rail with the Nile at Berber, and the 
connection be maintained.*^ Once the railway is finished, this 
will not be difficult, and the fatuity which caused its construction to 
be abandoned in the days of Ismail Pasha, when peace and security 
along its course would have rendered physical and climatic difficulties 
the only ones to be encountered, is much to be deplored. 

In order to construct this line, the forces of Osman Digna have 
now to be taken into account, and it is to be hoped that every inch 
of ground that may be won by Sir Gerald Graham and the forces 
under his command will be held permanently and securely. Every 
well and watering-place that we can take possession of is a source of 
strength to us and weakness to our enemies. If we can only establish 
advanced posts sufficiently strong to be secure against a coup de main 
at each point on our route where the hostile natives are now in the 
habit of obtaining water, we soon shall force them to abandon aii 

harassing attacks upon our camps and baggage trains. To accomplish 
this our troops may have to fight many bloody battles and undergo 
much suffering from climate, disease, and fatigue ; but the recent 
achievements of our men in the Bayuda Desert, though unhappily 
not crowned with success, prove that the English soldier of to-day 
can surmount any difficulties which are not superhuman. The tribes 
being driven awc^y from the neighbourhood of our route, the con- 
struction of the railway will be much facilitated, and we shsdl pro- 
bably find that the difficulties have been much overrated. Even if 
we are unable to continue the construction of the railway during the 
very hottest months, the portions which we may hope t6 see com- 
pleted by ‘May will enable us to form an advanced depdt, whpriee at 
the earliest possible date its construction and the march of our army 
on Berber may be continued. As for ourselves, Owing* to the 
establishment of the pumping service, which should be in duplicate, 
we shall be independent of water; and if our men are ^^refdlly 
shielded from the sun by day (living in cellars or mud huts)/ and only 
allowed to work by night, use being made of the electric When 
uec^sa^, there is no reason to apprehend that the difficuti^cs to be 
overcome will prove insuperable, and by the end of Septetnber our 
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advance should be within seventy miles of Berber, with stores and 
materiel massed for a rapid advance on that place. The Nile 
column by that time should again be in a condition to take the field ; 
with the aid of the Yarrow stern- wheelers, barges, and Thorney- 
croft launches, which have been ordered, therp should not at high 
Nile be any difficulty in advancing to any point considered desirable ; 
and early in October the Nile and Souakin columns might join hands 
at Metemneh in readiness for the final advance on Khartoum. The 
forces which will then be at the disposal of our Commander-in-Chief 
ought to render the capture of this, the most important position on 
the Nile, a matter of certainty and comparative ease, and Novem- 
ber should see us safely established there, and steamers going south- 
wards to clear the navigable Nile of the Mahdi^s adherents and 
establish communication with the gallant Lupton Bey, if (ah, me ! 
these ifs) he still survive. 

Once at Khartoum, our duty will be comparatively simple : the 
Souakin and Berber, and Nile routes being open and under our 
command, trade will soon again commence, and promptings of 
self-interest and necessity will after a time bring the calico- 
wearing natives of Darfur and Kordofan to terms. Doubtless for 
some time the Mahdi and his lieutenants will endeavour to repossess 
themselves of the positions from which we shall have ousted them, 
but we must stand stern and stedfast as a rock against the fiery 
wave of fanaticism, and their own efibrts will weary and defeat our 
assailants. To judge of the permanence of such a movement as 
that Instituted by the Mahdi is one of the most difficult of 
problems; but though we have unfortunately allowed it now to 
attain a magnitude and a power which were never anticipated, it 
may only mean a fierce blaze that will soon be burnt out, and 
merely leave a scar behind. Every means to discredit the divine 
mission of the Mahdi should be essayed, and from Mecca, Teheran, 
Constantinople, and Morocco, we should endeavour to obtain the 
opinions of Moslem doctors/ stigmatizing him as an impostor ; and 
these should be sent broadcast up the Niger, to Senegal and the 
Gambia, to Lagos and across the Sahara, to nullify the effect of 
the garbled reports which have been circulating amongst the 
Mabommedan tribes of Northern Africa. • * 

Annexation of the portion of the Soudan which it will be our 
duty to hold for some time, both for the security of Lower 
Egypt and in the interests of civilization, is a question which 
this u no^ the time to discuss ; but the security of Khartoum and 
the White Nile mean a development of trade in Africa, compared 
yith which the expected trade on the Congo will for many years 
b^ insignificant. 

j Precious lives have already been sacrificed in the Soudan, and 
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hitherto J^e question has been^ for what object and to what purpose ? 
If the idea shadowed forth above be acted upon, I am afraid there 
will be mourning in many a British home ; but we may hope that 
the future victims to war and disease in that distant clime will not 
die in vain, but that their courage and self-sacrifice will result in the 
averting of a disaster of no mean magnitude ffOm tlie whole 
civilized world, and in extending the influences of true civilization 
into a portion of the globe now given up to slavery, murder, and 
desolation. 

If we shirk our duty and decide on a policy of withdrawal, we 
shall allow the Mahdi to gather further strength, and no limit can 
be foreseen' to the extension of his power. Lower Egypt, Arabia, 
and the Turkish Empire will be set ablaze, and the conflagration may 
• spread far and wide, and cause an immensity of danger and disaster. 
We must also remember that if the teachings of the Mahdi are widely 
disseminated and believed, we shall not have merely to deal with 
the present Mahommedan populations, but, as in all times of religious 
excitement, a, militant faith will be sure to attract many converts, 
and these converts, however valueless they may now be in a fighting 
^ense, would, when maddened by fanaticism, be as desperate and reck- 
less as any of the opponents we have hitherto met in the Soudan. 


V. TjOVKTT rjAMTCRnW. 



CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT 

THE POLITICS AND FINANCE OF GREECE. 


G reece has been described as the spoilt child of Europe. The 
comparison is a very just one, for spoilt children notoriously 
develop into extravagant youths, and show a strong disinclination to 
settle down into sober and self-reliant manhood. And this is precisely 
the case with Greece. Made an independent kingdom in 1830, it 
began life under all the conditions of enthusiasm created by Byron^s 
poetic fervour and by the universal admiration of the patriotism dis- 
played during the W ar of Independence. The ideal so created lasted 
many years, and the pet child was said to be growing up in a manner 
worthy of the ancient traditions of its race. 

Edmond About in 1854 was the first to prick the bubble. In his 
famous volume, ** La Grece Contemporaine,” he wrote about Greece 
and the Greeks in a fashion that caused no sinall stir throughout 
Europe, and brought down on its author the vengeance of the people 
so libelled in the manner amusingly related by the Times in its recent 
obituary notice of the author. The admired child had, in About^s 
opinion, grown into, the enfant terrible, thinking all the world made 
for itself mone. About said The Greeks deceive theinselves strangely 
as to the importance of Greece*. According to them, all the proceed- 
ings of Europe have Greece for their object. If England opens an 
exhibition, it is to show to the world the products of Greece; if ^ance 
has a revolution, it is in order to furnish interesting paragraphs to the 
Athenian newspapers ; if the Czar covets Constantinople, it is only 
that he may make a present of it to King t)tho. The Hellenic 
n^ionaUty is the first in the world ; Greece a Country without rival ; 
the Seine and the Thames subterranean, affluents of the Cephissus and 
the IUssub/* 

But the interest felt in Greece, especially in England, survived even 
th& biting ridicule. Its classic association^ were an irresistible appeal 
to many. In others, its devotion to us, as. shown by the election in 
1864 of Prinee Alfred to the vacant throne, and the enthusiasm always, 
arpused by the mention of Mr. Gladstone's name, provoked reciprocity 
ofifbeling; while, finally, there was the interest felt in the fortunes 
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of a ooimtry having England for one of its fathers by adoption. Not 
that it%as always been a dutiful child by any means. In the Don 
Pacifico affair stern punishment had to be meted out, aud during the 
Crimean War it sided boldly against our ally. But Philhellenism over- 
looked these trifling ebullitions of temper, and belief in the Hellenic 
ideal continued unimpaired. 

Of late years, however, this enthusiasm has been slowly but surely 
disappearing. Philhellenism has given place to Panslavism, until now 
a London evening journal does not scruple to write of the Greeks 
as “ an exploded nationality.^^ No wonder, then, that they now say 
in Athens, with a sense of pained surprise and annoyance, that Eng- 
land seems to have too much on her hands fo pay any attention to 
Greece. Egypt, they declare, wholly absorbs us, sq that if Greece is 
to grow — as grow, they assefrt, it must — it has either to seek new allies, 
or else learn to stand by itself and work out its own aggrandisement 
by the help of the jealousies of its powerful neighbours. 

There is evidently much truth in the Greek complaint. In these 
days of rapid political change whatever does not force itself upon 
public attention becomes rapidly forgotten, and perhaps it is. the 
general impression that Greece is advancing quietly along the path of 
progress and prosperity, happy in having no history wherewith to disturb 
the outside world. This impression is correct to some extent, and so 
there is a bright side even to the forgetfulness involved. At the same 
time there are many points in the present policy of Greece to which 
passing attention may be invited, possibly with interest, and certainly 
with Very great advantage to the country. For now that we have cast 
off the leading-strings, the first spoilt, then abused, and lastly forgotten 
child is inclined to become an extravagant youth, running recklessly 
into debt and mortgaging his property. So that unless wisdom comes 
from within, or* wise counsels are enforced from’ without, the oft-told 
tale of ambition to cut a fine figuie, involving chronic deficits in 
accounts, is sure to lead to the inevitable precincts of the Court of 
Bankruptcy. 

It was said during King Otbo's time that the King reigned, while 
the Queen governed. It might now be said that the King and Queen 
both reign, but that neither governs. The Court is perhaps more 
Russian than anything else by sympathy and in surroundings, but is 
permitted little or no influence in the management of affairs. The 
Greeks are a thoroughly democratic people. They are glad to have a 
palace where Court balls can be given to break the dull monotony of 
life in Athens, but otherwise they are content to let the King do 
pretty much as he pleases, so long as he permits them to govern them- 
selves according to"^ their fancy. And they are a very fanciful people in 
the matter of government. The political life of Greece is concentrated 
in Athens, where every one is more or less of a politician by necessity, 
even if not by choice. For there are none of the ordinary amtisexnents 
fornisbed in other capitals, such as theatres, concerts, &c. Every one^s 
; leisure, which appears to be ample, is therefore employed in political 
gossip^ and in the perusal, ithile sipping a frugal cup of coffee and glass 
of water in one of the innumerable cafds, of a mass of short-Bved 
political journals. , 

I have said there are no theatres iu Athens. But the Chamber, 
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^vhiIe it is sitting, takes the place of one, for its ample galleries arc 
always crowded with spectators, who cheer, yell, whistle, anil testify 
their approval or disapproval of the speakers in various ways, with a 
lively enthusiasm that would delight the heart of Mr. Biggar or 
Mr. Healy. 

The Chamber is elected by universal suffrage every four years, the 
number of members varying according to the population. At present 
there are 24*4* members, of whom about 130 may be considered as 
supporters of the Government and 114 in Opposition. The ways of 
the Opposition are most factious, and they make use of all possible 
rules of the Chamber to delay business. Their principal weapon is an 
article in the Constitution declaring no sitting to be valid unless an 
actual majority of the whole number of members is present. With 
a nearly equal division of parties it 'is evident that unless the 
Government musters almost all its supporters, which is rarely 
possible, the Opposition can, by leaving the Chamber en masse, put a 
stop at any time to a debate in progress. And they do noC fail to 
avail themselves frequently of this method. Tiie voting is usually 
performed by the simple process of publicly calling out each member's 
name, and he answers Yes" or No" from his place. 

Up to within the last few years changes of Government were very 
frequent. Ministers seldom remaining in office for more than a few 
months, and occasionally for not more than twenty-four hours at a 
time. But since the last advent to power in 188^ of the present Prime 
Minister, M. Tricoupi, a different state of things has prevailed. 
He has remained in office ever since * — that is, throughout the whole 
life of one Chamber : an event without precedent in the annals of 
modern Greece. This circumstance alone would show him to be a 
remarkable man, and he is, in fact, a statesman of exceptional power 
from every point of view. To Englishmen his career is especially full 
of iutetestj for he is almost as much English as Greek hy training and 
sympathy. Ilis father was for many years Greek Minister In London, 
and his mother, a lady of remarkable beauty and accomplishments, 
was a great favourite of the Queen. M. Tricoupi was educated in 
Athens and Paris, and afterwards passed several years in London as 
Secretary of Legation while his father was Minister. 

No sketch of M. Tricoupi would however be complete without 
mention of his sister, Miss Tricoupi, who seconds with the most 
indefatigable energy and the most charming good-will all her brother's 
political schemes. Her salon, which is known to every visitor to 
Athens, and where all, and especially all Englishmen, receive a most 
cordial welcome, is open morning, noon, and night, and a constant 
succession of all sorts and conditions of visitor p&s through it. 

As an orator M. Tricoupi is far superior to any one else iu the 
Chamber. He speaks vigorously and to the point, carrying his hearers 
iriresistibly with him in a torrent of passionate eloquence. He has so 
far imported the personal clement into Greek politics that the parties 
are now divided, not into Liberals and Conservatives, or Republicans 
and Bemocrats, or Progressionists and Reactionaries, but into Tricoup- 
ists and Anii-TricouiAsts. But he is more remarkable as an adminis- 
trator even than as an orator. Besides being President of the Council 

* But see Postscript 
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of Ministers^ he holds the portfolios of War and Finance, and really 
directs the whole Government. His power for work is prodigious, his 
day beginning at seven in the morning and seldom terminating before 
midnight. 

♦ Such is the man to whom the destinies of Greece are at present 
committed, and so far ahead does he stand of any of his rivals that 
even if driven from office by some temporary cabal or wave of unpopu- 
larity, he would inevitably be brought back within a very short period 
with increased prestige and power. In making a study of current 
politics in Greece, it is essential, then, to discover what are the aims 
of this vigorous statesman, and how far the country is able to adapt 

itself to his methods. 

As regards the first point, nothing is more easy. M. Tricoupi is 
as open and above-board as^ can possibly be desired, telling one with 
equal candour what arc his aims and what his difficulties in carrying 
them out. In the first place, then, he is a thorough patriot, believing 
heart 8ind soul in the future of Greece and the absolute necessity for 
making everything in the present wholly subservient to that future. 
And wbat is that ? Briefly, the extension of the frontier. The Berlin 
Conference is still spoken of with bitterness in Athens, and Lord 
Beaconsfield's memory is detested — perhaps somewhat unfairly, for 
had the Pan Stefano Treaty not been torn up, the Greeks would cer- 
tainly never have got northwards at all. But it is related that during 
the sittings of the Conference a long-winded appeal was one day read 
by the Greek delegates. Lord Bcacoiisfield, as was his habit when any- 
thing bored him, fell fast asleep. At the termination of the reading 
he woke up and, imagining himself in the House of Commons, called 
out loudly, Order, order, order I to show how wide awake he was. 
His colleagues were amused, but the Greek delegates were rendered 
furious — a state of mind not improved when, on being further pressed, 
he remarked that ‘‘Greece could afford to wait.^^ 

Even the subsequent cession of Thessaly and part of Epirus has not 
satisfied Greek ambitions. It is asserted, though it is an obvious delu- 
sion, that Mr. Gladstone said he would not claim more for the Greeks 
because they did not cross the border during the Russo-Turkish War. 
And now it is the first article in M. Tricoupi^s political creed that 
the possession of ^aloniea is essential to Greece. Austria and Russia 
are notoriously its rivals for the possecsion of this bit of territory. 
The former is rapidly edging down in its direction, while the 
latter is well known to be carrying out a Panslavist propa- 
ganda throughout Macedonia. The position is, therefore, one of 
considerable delicacy ; and Greek politicians feeling that if hemmed 
in by Russia or Austria on the north, they would be virtually 
crushed, and would as a kingdom fall back and possibly disintegrate, 
are bent on securing an aUy of some kind. And so, for want of 
a better friend, they make advances to Turkey 1 Truly a carious 
friendship ! The spoiler and the spoiled shaking hands ! Unfortu- 
nately for Greece, the despoiled does not quite seem to see the advantages 
to he derived. Austria and Russia may both have designs on Maeedoniai 
but would Greece prove such a valuable ally against either^ when her oWn 
motives are obviously of the most mercenary and interested nature ? 

Meanwhile, the Greeks are eagerly watching events, and the 
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moment the opportunity occurs, taking a lesson as they suppose from 
experience, they will Jash across the frontier to seize and endea- 
vour to hold Salonica. With this object in view’, everything is being 
sacrificed to the maintenance and development of the army and navy. 
Indeed, a casual visitor to Athens would think that the campaign had 
already commenced. The streets are full of soldiers. Every vacant 
space round the town is occupied all day and every day with troops in 
difierent stages of drill, while bugles practise incessantly in every 
quarter. A French general, Vosseur, with a staff of oflBicers, has just 
been imported to re organize the army, and a French admiral, Lejeune, 
has also arrived to perform the same functions for the navy. 

To an independent observer it may be permitted to express very 

grave doubt whether, in adopting this line of policy, M. Tricoupi 
IS not sacrificing the substance of pi;osperity to the shadow of 
ambition. It would be premature to attempt to prophesy what 
is likely to be the next development of the Eastern drama; but 
the assertion may safely be hazarded that the forces ranged on either 
side will be enormous, and that the little Greek army of 30,000 
men would not, even if perfectly equipped, be counted an ally of suffi- 
cient value to pay a large price for. And under the present financial 
conditions of the country, to which allusion will presently be made, the 
money necessary to put the army on a proper footing cannot be forth- 
coming, and its co-operation in that case will scarcely be welcomed, 
and still less valued. 

The large majority of Greeks do not admit this, of course. They 
consider that their army is good, and will be better, and that their few 
thousands may form an important factor, somewhere and somehow, in 
the next Eastern war. It is a curious delusion, greater even than that 
which prevents their recognizing that as the solution of the problem 
is certain to be again referred to a conference of the great Powers, their 
claims would be more favourably considered if they now devoted them- 
selves wholly to the good government of the territory they possess, and 
remained quiet during the crisis, than if they complicate the issue by 
useless preparation and precipitate action. Furthermore, the posses- 
sion of all the islands of the Archipelago would be ambition much 
more reasonable and likely to be satisfied than an extension of the 
northern frontier. Greece has a very good chance of becoming a 
small Power, but no chance -whatever of becoming* a great one. 

But now let us see^ what arc the area, population, and resources of 
this country which is so ambitious to grow. 

Greece, including the area ceded in 1881, comprises about 25,000 
square miles of territory, inhabited by about two million people. The 
population is thus only about eighty to the sqpara mile. Of the total 
area one^half may be treated as uncultivated (though much of it is 
capable of cultivation), consisting of pasture lands and mountains, one- 
seventh consists of forests, while the balance, five-fourteenths of the 
wholei is cultivated. Tobacco, cotton, vines, cereals, and olives form 
the principal crops. There are no manufactures of any importance, 
and the proapenty of the country may therefore be said to be wholly 
dependent pn agriculture — that is, on the fineness of the season and 
the * maintenance of the price of produce. Last year, for instance,, 
the currant crop, which is exported to an average value of nearly 
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two millions sterling, was ruined by excessive rain, and the actual 
export is said to have been less than the average by nearly one- 
half, Olive oil is exported to ‘the average value of £250,000, 
and the only other exports of iipportance are wine, zinc, and lead. 
The average gross values of imports and exports amount, roughly 
speaking, to four and two millions sterling respectively.* Sixty- 
two per cent, of the whole population are engaged either in agri- 
culture or in the care of flocks and herds ; but the inhabitants are 
too few to extend the area of cultivation and too poor to make the 
most even of the land occupied. The soil, which is rich in many parts, 
would easily support double or treble the present number if the 
methods of agriculture were improved and more capital put into the 
land. 

Between 1870 and 1879, the population increased at the rate of 1*69 

per cent, per annum ; but the increase took place principally in the 

towns, and I understand that the increase in the interior has been 
insignificant. Nor is it likely to be otherwise until the means of 
internal communication have been considerably augmented. It has 
been conclusively proved, if proof’ of such a self-evident truth were 
needed, that, given a population mainly dependent on agriculture, 
nothing is so certain to improve its condition as the development of 
roads and railways. But until the last few years this axiom was un- 
recognized in Greece. There was only one line of railway, — from the 
Piraeus to Athens, — and roads were practically non-existent. The 
tracks that did duty for roads were in so execrable a condition that 
Edmond About declared, in his ‘'Hoi des Montagues/' that the 
brigands had to spend a portion of their plunder to maintain them, so 
as to render it at all possible for people to travel and be victimized ! 

All praise, then, to M. Tricoupi for the energy he has shown in the 
development of roads and railways. The services of a large staflF of 
French engineers have been engaged to survey and lay out roads in the 
Morea ; while Major-General Chesney, B.E., with another stafi* of 
empl(yy^8, mostly Greek, is engaged in similar work in the northern 
provinces. A total length of 2,300 miles of road is contemplated, of 
which 900 are siid to exist, 200 are under construction, and 1,200 
under survey. 

As regards railways, a line from Volo to Larissa was opened last 
spring. Part of a line, which is to go from Volo through Velestino, 
Phersala, and Trikala to Kalabaki on the Turkish frontier, has been 
already opened for traffic between Velestino and Phersala* The line 
from Athens through Megara and Corinth to Patras has been opened 
for traffic as far as Megara, and in a few months the extension to 
Corinth will be conilpleted. It will take some time longer to finish the 
portion between Corinth and Patras. From Patras a line will eventu- 
ally run to Pyrgos, which is already connected by rail with its port, 
Katakolou. Works are in active progress on a line from Corinth 
through Argos to Nauplia, with a small branch line to Mylion on the 
Gulf of Argos. A line from Athens to Laurium will be available for 

* For 1882, however, the last yeflr for which full retame are available, the figures 
urer— 

Imports . . . £6,253,(H3 

Exports . . . 3,000,000 
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traffic shortly. All these lines are being constructed on the metre 
gauge, at an average cost, it is said, of £6,400 a mile. Government 
giving either a subvention of £500 a mile or a guarantee. The 
selection of lines has been most carefully made, and they will open 
communication with the richest districts of the country. That they 
will eventually prove remunerative cannot be doubted, but too 
much reliance is perhaps placed on a sudden and large access of 
prosperity in these districts following the completion of the railways, 
liailways do not of themselves create industries, and, though they do 
largely stimulate agriculture, it is proved by the analogous case of 
India, where the experiment has been made on a large 6cale> and 
which is, therefore, an excellent guide in such iliatters, that from ten 
to fifteen or even twenty years must elapse, before the full benefits of 
the introduction of railways into a purely agricultural country can be 
felt. 

Above all, Greece requires to be joined to the grept European 
systems. To effect this, negotiations are now in progress with a 
French syndicate for the construction of a line from Athens to 
Larissa, to join the line which Austria and Turkey are running down 
to Salonica through Nisch. This line will of course be on the standard 
Continental gauge. Its completion will form a great event in Greek 
annals. It will open direct communication with all the trade of 
Northern Europe, and travellers whom the sea voyage now deters 
may then be expected to pour in numbers into Athens, to view its 
unrivalled remains, or, perhaps, to winter in some of the many lovely 
sheltered spots along the Greek coasts. 

Meanwhile, the country has to pay a heavy price for the money 
required to carry out these necessary developments. So little con- 
fidence is inspired by the proportion its liabilities boar to its resources, 
and by the obvious tendency of the present policy to increase the 
former without much regard to the latter, that Greece has had 
to give from 7^ to 8 per cent, for its last loans, and apparently 
cannot now obtain further credit from the public even at that 
price. 

Nor is this at all surprising. The estimated revenue of Greece for 
1884 and 1886 is about 60 per cent, higher than the actual revenue 
for 1883 — about £3,400,000, as against £*^,100,000. It is clearly 
excessive, and in all probability will nut be realized to anything like 
the full extent. It is sustained by oppressive taxes on cattle pastures, 
by enormous' imposts upon luxuries, which must lead to extensive 
smuggling, by paying the tax-gatherers in part by results, and by 
Government trading and monopolies. The Budget is so framed as, on 
paper, to meet the expenditure, amounting alsso to over £3,400,000 ; of 
which nrpTB than £1,100,000 stands for interest on debt, and about 
£100,000 for the Foreign Office; nearly £750,000 is appropriated to 
the army and £150,000 to the navy, £150,000 to public worship and 
education ; £20,000 only is put down to public works, and about the 
same sum to elementary education. Par too much public money in 
proportion is spent on the higher education, and especially on philosophy 
and law, while the country needs training in science- and industry. 
The Greeks, it , can scarcely be denied, are somewhat wanting in 
application. As a critic once observed, a Greek will learn anything 
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with wonderful rapidity, will exhibit great interest, and will explain 
to all his friends what he has learnt, but it will never enter into his 
head to attempt to apply the knowledge. But this is a defect that 
education and motives of self-interest may be expected to cure. If 
capital and intelligent direction were forthcoming, the manufacture 
of wine and oil might be enormously improved, and Greece, with 
equally good, or even superior clirnatic conditions, might rival France 
and Italy in the export of these products. » 

Next to the interest on her heavy national debt, the most serious 
part of the expenditure of Greece is upon her . army. The army 
consists of 80,000 men; with, in addition, a reserve consisting nomi- 
nally of 100,000 men, of whom, however, 38,000 have never been 
under arms. It is worthy of remark that, in comparison with the 
population, the army of Greqpe on a peace footing is about double 
the strength of that of Germany. In view, too, of the urgent 
need of the country for every available hand to assist in its agri- 
cultural operations, the absorption of so large a proportion of its 
picked youth into a non-productive career is a most serious drain 
on its resources. Both in town and country scarcity of labour is a 
general complaint, and wages are very high. Nor is it as if the army 
so formed was of very superior efficiency. Bearing the Hellenic 
aspirations in mind^ it is just conceivable that^ if this were so, some 
sort of excuse for the large increase made to it during the last two 
years, involving additional expenditure, might be possible. But the 
period of service with the colours is too short to render the men 
thoroughly efficient soldiers; the troops are never exercised in large 
bodies, and the reserves are never called out to keep up their slight 
military knowledge. In addition, the army is lacking in artillery 
and the materiel of war, and is quite unfit fo undertake a campaign 
in the condition of perfect equipment that alone would render it a 
formidable foe or a valuable auxiliary. 

It is true, as has been mentioned, that a French Military Commis- 
sion is now engaged in the task of re-organization, but this will involve 
heavy additional expenditure, and it is impossible to perceive from 
what source funds can be forthcoming. The taxation is already onerous, 
and this has to be borne, and the country deprived of the arms needed 
for the cultivation of the soil, for the prosecution of a pure^ chimera. 
No other words can describe the foreign pplicy of Greece. The army 
is organized on an essentially offensive basis ; indeed, a defensive army 
is not required, seeing that no other Power is likely to contemplate 
attack. But no offensive movement the Greeks may make can, on 
any reasonable supposition^ bring them the slightest advantage ; on the 
contrary, it will certainlv earn them the punishment that generally 
follows close on the heels of turbulence. What the coxinpf would 
really seem to need is a small but effective gendarTneriei if an 
anny, then one framed tih the Swiss model. And yet, though many 
Athenians recognize all this, few have the courage , to denounce the 
exiravi^ant military expenditure. The Opposition criticise and grumble; 

is admitted that even if they came into power, they would not 
d^U^ t? /propose the reduction of the army by a single man. Why is- 
tmis? l&rt ufcr give the Greeks their due. Their patriotism is prbbaoly 
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more intense tlian that of any other people in the world, and so far 
they are worthy descendants of the heroes who fought at Marathon. 
But if the patriotism of those days was inspired by the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, that of the present day is inspired by vanity. Vanity, it 
must be feared, is the sole cause of all this military rhodomontade. 

The same criticism may be passed on the naval expenditure. The 
fleet comprises two small ironclads, each carrying two 12 -ton guns in 
turrets; two gunboats, each carrying one 2 6- ton Krupp gun and 
two Hotchkiss guns ; six smaller gunboats ; two gun-vessels ; one 
transport; four new fast cruisers of 450 tons each, now under 
construction in England; two brigs; two training ships; eleven 
revenue vessels ; the Royal yacht ; and forty J5ve torpedo steamers. 
The latter form a most excellent fleet for defensive purposes, on 
paper. But the navy is short of officers, so the majority of these 
torpedo boats have not seen the water for some years, and are 
now of a somewhat obsolete pattern. A defensive fleet is all that 
Greece wants, and even that might be of very moderate dimensions. 
But an offensive fleet seems to be contemplated, and it is with this 
view that credit has been taken for the purchase, whei]i funds become 
available, of four new ironclads of 5,000 tons, to cost, with their 
armaments, £350,000 a-piece. A floating and a dry dock are also 
proposed. As has already been mentioned, a French admiral is now 

engaged in drawing up a scheme for the reorganization of the navy. 

The remedy for this military and naval extravagance lies in the 
financial situation. It would seem as if equilibrium in the Budgets 
could only be attained in the future, as in the past, by means of borrow- 
ing ; but, in consequence of the rapid increase in debt charges, it is 
doubtful whether any further loan could now be floated. 

The present liabilities of Greece amount to £20,020,000, and the 
charges therefor to £1,135,190. In addition, there is the share of the 
Turkish debt for the surrendered territory and the compensation for 
the State domains and Church property therein, which still remain 
unsettled and unpaid. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that Greek credit is on the 
decline. Of the last loan of 170 million francs (estimated to produce 
132 millions), sanctioned in 1883-4, it is believed that only 55 millions 
WfBre actually taken by the public, though the 600-franc 5 per cent, 
bonds were issued at 34:^ francs. The loan Was to be applied as 
follows : — 72 millions to the redemption of the forced paper currency, 
40 millions to the purchase of ironclads, and 20 millions for roads and 
railways. But, of the actual receipts, 20 millions wore absorbed in 
wiping out prior deficit. This amount had to be replaced in order 
that the arrangements for the redemption migbj; be completed, as had 
been prpmiaed, by the end of last year, ancf, as the public would not 
come forward, advances from various banks against bonds of the new 
loan had to be procured. The redemption of the forced paper cur- 
rency is now an accomplished fact, but it would appear to have been 
earned out at a very heavy sacrifice. About 56 million francs have to 
be obtained by the close o( the c\xrvgnt year to repay the various 
advances, and, if more bonds can be ^aced on the market and the 
previous price of issue maintained, this wiU absorb 164,000 bonds^ 

^ B B 2 . 
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which, in addition to 110,000 already placed, makes 274,000, leaving 
only 66,000 still available, of an estimated value of somewhat less than 
23 million francs. 

It must be admitted that the financial outlook is sufficiently serious. 
If further borrowing is found to be impossible, and if the revenue 
estimates have, as appears to be almost certain, been framed on too 
sanguine a basis, one of three things must happen. Either the cost of 
the internal administration must be reduced, ou the expenditure on 
the army and navy must be diminished, or some of the interest on the 
debt must remain iinpaid. Dispassionate observers put the probable 
revenue down at 70 million francs. Suppose it to amount to 
75 millions. The debt charges and those for the army and navy will 
absorb 61 millions, leaving only 14 millions for every other purpose, 
instead of nearly 25 millions as estimated in the Budget. But 
an examination of the items making up the 25 millions at 
once shows that many of them are of a fixed nature, and that by 
no means could their total be cut down to 14 millions and 
the administration still be carried on. So that a deficit of between 
5 and 10 milUona appears inevitable. How is this to be met? 

A cutting of the Greek coupon is a measure that would, U may 
be supposed, scarcely be tolerated, and any proposal to that effect 
would excite a degree of attention towards the finances of the country 
on the part of the Powers that Greek politicians would be wise to 
avoid. Few people in England are perhaps aware that Greece is our 
immediate debtor to the extent of 1 million sterling, for which we 
only receive £12,000 a year by way of interest, or a trifle over 1 
per cent. And even of this £12,000 we return £4,000 to be added to 
the civil list of the King, so that in reality we only receive four-fifths 
per cent, on our loan. France and Russia are similarly circumstanced, 
and it is highly probable that, if much discussion took place on the 
subject of Greek finance, a repayment of this loan would be insisted 
upon before extravagance in other directions would be allowed, and 
that no question of the cutting of the coupon would be entertained for 
a moment. 

Wifh the first and third alternatives thus eliminated, the eventual 
reduction of the army and navy expenditure can only be a question of 
time. But it is possible that erroneous ideas on the subject of what 
the position and aims of Greece require may lead to this reduction 
being delayed until, by desperate financial expedients, the last available 
franc has been borrowed, the credit of the country hopelessly destroyed, 
and its internal development arrested. Many Athenians see c][early 
the disasters that will inevitably follow if the present policy is pursued .; 
and while some hope^ for an early financial crash before eveiythiug 
becomes inextricably involved, others rely rather on foreign pressure. 
** Rfaut nou8 favre pleurer/^ one of the latter remarked recently with 
sad bitterness. 

Diplomatic pressure might certainly do some good, and, coming from 
il^ugland, might, if judiciously bestowed, be welcomed. The Greeks 
would not be at all averse to put themselves under English mentorship^ 
ahd would gladly, to cement the friendship, relieve us of Cyprus and 
ita OhiargeSi if we so wished it. But we are probably too fully occupied 
fbr the time being to take Greece in hand, even were we so inclined, 
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and, apart from this, it would be infinitely more satisfactory in every 
way if the strength to adopt the wise and right course came wholly 
from within* The reforms that are essential have already been 
indicated, and it has also been said that the carrying of them out is 
certain to be left in the hands of one particular statesman. 

A conclusion may, therefore, be made with an earnest appeal to 
M. Tricoupi. He has the fortunes of Greece in his hands — the 
fortunes of a country, that is, whose history we all honour, and the 
patriotism of whose inhabitants we admire even while we criticise. 
His long residence with ns is perhaps rather a snare to him. He may 
imagine that he has in Greece, as we have in ETiigland, the resources 
of a rich and powerful country on which to draw, a country which can 
answer with alacrity any calls made upoait. But in Greece it is not so. 
The population is scanty, the soil, even where rich, is undeveloped, and 
its crops are precarious. The right course is, therefore, absolutely clear. 
Let internal development precede ambitious schemes for aggrandise- 
ment. Self-interest, if no worthier feeling, counsels this course, for 
the Powers will assuretlly extend a measure of sympathy and protec- 
tion towards progressive Greece that they will wholly deny to aggres- 
sive Greece. 

A final word of warning. The longer the army reduction is delayed 
the more difficult will it be to carry out. A powerful military clique is 
being rapidly formed, which asks for nothing better than to be allowed 
to continue to pose in showy uniforms and to eat the bread of com- 
parative idleness. If, then, the resolve to carry out the reduction is 
too long postponed, Greece will stand an excellent chance of having 
to submit for a time to an experience of that most intolerable of all 
forms of government, a military despotism. 

CAude Vincent. 

PS. — Since the above remarks were written a Ministerial crisis has 
occurred in Athens. M. Tricoupi was defeated in the Chamber 
during the debate on the Budget by 4 votes (108 to lOt), owing to 
the chance of some of his usual supporters being absent. He at once 
resigned, and the leader of the Opposition, M. Deliyannis, was com- 
missioned by the King to form a Government, He failed in the 
attempt, and M. Tricoupi was therefore recalled. On his advice the 
King has dissolved the Chamber. M. Tricoupi remains in office 
during the elections, which take place on April 19, and it may 
therefore be confidently expected that he will obtain a substantial 
majority in the new Chamber. No more favourable opportunity could 
therefore be possible for the adoption of a fresh political departure, 
which will be heartily welcomed by all well-wishers to Greece. The 
simultaneous arrival at Athens of a new British Minister, Sir Horace 
Eumbold, would also seem to point to an excellent occasion for the 
offer of a little friendly advice and support. 


C. V. 
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I.— APOLOeETIC THEOLOGY. 

B ishop templets Bampton Lectures* have a striking pecu- 
liarity which distinguishes them from an overwhelming majority 
of their predecessors. They have not a single note, supplement, or 
appendix ; and are of a length which renders it possible that every 
word of the printed volume may have been delivered from the Univer- 
sity pulpit. They are consequently brief; yet notwithstanding this 
brevityi we are bound to say that the lecturer has treated the subject 
with singular ability. We think that there are portions in these 
lectures which require a more expansive treatment, and others which 
require to be set forth with greater distinctness ; yet notwithstanding 
these, which we cannot but consider drawbacks, we arc of opinion 
that the work itself constitutes one of the most important contribu- 
tions to the literature of the subject. 

The first lecture treats of the origin and nature of scientific belief. In 
it both Hume’s and Kant’s theories are exalhiiied, and their inadequacy 
pointed put Then the author subjects our idea of causality to a rigid 
analysis; and proves that it is not satisfied by being resolved into the an- 
tecedents and consequents of physical science ; but that its conception 
is derived from our consciousness of ourselves as causes — i,e., of our 
consciousness of possessing a power to act or to forbear acting, and of a 
power to originate motion, of which power we are especially conscious 
when we encounter obstacles in the way of effecting our pleasure. 
This, which constitutes our primary idea of causation, we transfer by 
metaphor to agents in the physical universe which are destitute of 
will. On the other hand, the postulate without which science is 
impossible is the uniformity of nature. The ground of this belief 
is none other than that we find it to be so in our daily experience. 
Being thus derived from experience alone, it follows that we can only 
affirm it positively within the range of experience; but as every 
addition to that experience ajBFords fresh instances of this uniformity, 
we are justified in assuming, with a very high degree of probability, 
that^ the uniformity of nature is universal. Still, the founda* 
of physical science are oat absolute like those of mathematics, 
Ifhich possess a universal validity ; ‘but are only absolutely valid 

♦ Uie BsSi^oaS between Science and Belkion. Being the Bampton LiEWtoins for 
Jpy JKmdeHcI Lord Bishop of Exeter, ^ndoa : MacmUlan & Co. 1884. 
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as far as our experience extends. Science, then, having to do with 
the facts of experience alone, questions of causation lie beyond its 
cognizance ; and the phenomena with which the student of science 
deals present themselves to him simply as antecedents, followed by 
unvariable consequents. Consequently the utmost that science can 
say of an event which believers in Revelation designate a miracle, is 
that it is an event which transcends its experience ; and supposing it 
to be an actual occurrence, that it expects that increasing knowledge 
may bring it within the uniformities of nature ; but inasmuch as all 
its knowledge of that uniformity is limited to an experience, respect- 
ing its possibility or impossibility it can affirm nothing. 

Lectures II. and III. treat of the origin and nature of religious 
belief, and of the apparent conflict between religion and science on 
the subject of free-will. It will be impossible for us even to sum- 
marize the contents of these two lectures. ’ We can only say that 
the treatment of both these subjects is admirable. 

Lecture IV. is on the apparent conflict between religion and the 
doctrine of evolution. Its object is to prove that, instead of this 
doctrine destroying the evidence of design in the structure of the 
universe, it not only removes the objections which are urged against it, 
but that it greatly strengthens the evidence on which it rests. The 
argument, as stated by Paley, assumed a number of special creations. 
The principle of evolution, on the other hand, presupposes that things 
have become what they are through a succession of gradual develop- 
ments. The difference between them is therefore simply a question of 
the modus opevandi in the formation of things. 

Lecture V. is on Revelation, the means of developing and com- 
pleting spiritual knowledge.^^ In this lecture the lecturer proves that 
from the earliest dawn of science to the science of the present day, our 
present scientific attainments are the result of a gradual evolution of 
scientific knowledge. In a similar manner, the history of revelation, 
as contained in the Bible, presents us with a number of evolutions 
of religious truth, each gradually rising higher and higher, until they 
culminate in the work and teaching of Jesus Christ. The evolution of 
religious knowledge in the Old Testament is a patent fact. Still more 
so is the advance made in the New Testament when compared with the 
Old, the former being professedly the realization of the imperfect truths 
which are contained in the latter. In a word, revelation has not been 
communicated once for all in a complete form, but has been a slow 
and gradual growth. So far, the doctrine of evolution has nothing to 
urge against it, but everything in its favour. Progress in religious 
knowledge, however, has not been due to thinkers, intellectually ^fted, 
like the progress of science, but to prophets and apostles claiming to 
have received from God revelations suited to the mental condition of 
those to whom they were addressed. 

Lecture YI. treats of ^e apparent collision between religion and 
the doctrine of evolution. Here the lecturer enters on an examination 
of the current doctrines of evolution as l^ey have been propounded by 
scienUfle men, and points out the places in the long chain of develop- 
ment where tWe is a gulf which aU the efforts of science have as yet 
failed to bridge over. Among these stand conspicuous the introduction 
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of life ; the cause of tho^ variations^ without the existence of which 
evolution cannot advance a single step in the production of the various 
forms of animal and vegetable life ; and, above all, the moral law and 
the moral nature of man. Having discussed these questions, the lecturer 
proceeds to show'that the account given in Genesis of the origin of 
things is not inconsistent with a doctrine of evolution. 

Lecture VII. is on the apparent collision of science with the claim to 
supernatural power. One of the important points in this lecture is an 
attempt to prove that, even if the doctrine of evolution, as held by 
advanced scientific men, should eventually be proved to be true, the 
miracles which are ijecorded in the New Testament, even the resur- 
rection of our Lord, may not be miraculous in a scientific sense, but 
that they may have been the results of unknown forces acting in con- 
formity with the uniformities^ of nature. It is true that the lecturer 
does not propound this theory as one held by himself, but as one which 
is conceivably possible. We cannot, however, help thinking that he 
has here laboured in vain ; for as long as there is a single miracle 
which cannot by any stretch of the imagination be brought within 
these uniformities, the entire argument is valueless. Such a miracle 
beyond all question is the person and work of Jesus Christ, as it is 
depicted in the Evangelists ; for even if we reject the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel, and confine ourselves to the synoptics, it is evident that 
the character therein portrayed, if historical, is a superhuman one, and 
cannot have been tlie result of any cpnccivable process of evolution. 
Consequently, if we could explain every other miracle recorded in the 
New Testament in conformity with the uniformities of nature, as long 
as this miracle remains thus inexplicable, we have done nothing to pro- 
pitiate those who* hold the extreme scientific theories in question ; for 
if we are compelled to admit one miracle, there is no real difficulty in 
the admission of a hundred. 

Lecture VHI, draws the conclusions which result from the arguments 
in the preceding seven, and points out their application to the questions 
at issue between religion and science at the present day. 

In conclusion, we strongly recommend these lectures to the careful 
consideration of our readers. 

The title of Mr. Jameson^s book* is an accurate description of its con- 
tents. The questions discussed in it are so profound, that great numbers 
of them are unfathomable by the human understanding. We cannot help 
thinking that some portions of this apparent profundity are due to the 
authoris not unfrequently mistaking muddy waters for deep ones, For 
ourselves, we can only say that if the questions that are discussed in 
this work are the true philosophy of the creed of any Christian Church, 
or the genuine exponedts of it, then the creed of that Church must 
differ toto coelo from that Gospel which our Lord declared in the Syna- 
gogue of Nazareth that it was the end and purpose of his mission to 
proclaim. We can, however, promise those of our readers who delight 
in ham reading and abstract reasoning, that their taste will be fmly 
gratified by a perusal of the work before us. 

Tjba subject which is discussed in the work of Ewald referred 
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.... 23/- . 

.... £42 


CHAMPAGNE. 


nldc'r in Bottle 48/- 

„ «0/; 

H.mt Snuterne 


2(;/- ... 
32/. ... 
3s/- ... 
44/- 


£48 

£(10 

£72 

£84 


rijutcau d'Yqucm 


72/. 

84/- 

/ 96/-. ..108/.. ..120/.. ..200/. 
( Vintages 1866, 1868, 1«70. 


HOCK. 

Per Doz. 

Hock 

... 

30/.I 

.'^ior.stein■ & Hattenheim 

30/-... 36/... 

42/- 

Gci.scnheim 

... 51/-.. 

60/- 

Hochheimer 

48/-.. GO/-.. 

72/. 

Liehfraunnlch 

... 60/-.. 

72/- 

Marcobnmner 

60/.... 72/-.. 

84/- 

KiUlc‘.>jheim 

... 64/-.. 

60/- 

iliidcsheimcr Berg 

... 72/-.. 

84/. 

Scharlachbcrg 

64/-... GO/-.. 

72/- 

dohaimesberg& Steinberg 

... 72/-. 

84/. 

Steinberg Cabinet 


120/- 

dohanuebberg Caatlc 
Asaimumshausen, a choice 

.’.’.'l44/..‘.' 

.200/- 

red Hock 

48/-... 60/-.., 

. 72/. 

AiTeiithaler.. 

... 48/... 

. 60/. 

Steiim^n in Boibeutel 

... 48/... 

. 60/. 

Sparkling Hock 

48/.... 00/-... 72/./ 
Rkgisterkd 3 


Ouiui fui IS iio2. 

IW l)nz. J\;f JJ03. 

Per Doz. IlJ.-ltts. Per Dnz. J/f.-Bls. 


‘>'21- 

>c>i- 

31/. 

.31/- 

37/-“ 

37/- 

40/- 


1 Sparkling 

.36/- . 

... 20/- , 

31/- 

2 „ 

42/- . 

... 23/- 

.. -40/- 

3 Crown 

48/- . 

... 26/- 

46/- 

4 Tres-soc (Mess and Ball 
Wine) 

60/- , 

... 32/. . 

. 58/. 

1 Crown H. & B. “ Rich” 

60/- . 

32/- 

/>K/. 

6 Dry Sillery 

72/- . 

38/- 

70/- 

7 Rich Sillery^ Creaming 

72/- . 

.. 38/- 

. 70/- 

8 IL&B., Finest Quality 

78/- . 

.. 42/- . 

.. 76/- 

9 Extra Dry (cuvde de 
Rdserve) 

84/- . 

.. 45/- 


1 0 Extra Creaming (cuveo 
do R^^surve) 

81/- . 

.. 45/- 

.. 82/- 

1 1 Cuv^c exceptionnelle 
“Brut” 

96/- . 

.. 52/- . 

.. 94/- 


1\t Aum, 
15 do/.., 
3|- per doz. 

, Ic'iiS. 


4!)/- 


Aqents for 

MELNOTTE & FILS 

CHAMPAGNES. 

CUVEE db reserve, 

1880, Extra Sec, Sec, or Brut, 84$. per Dozen 
bottles, 45s. per dozen half-bottles. 

1880 Champagne specially recommended, and will lie equ.-il t<> 
1871 Vintage. 

Also the Brands of PERRIBR-JOUfiT, POMMERY 
GRENO, MELNOTTE & FILS, DAGONET, HEID- 
SIECK.GIESLER, MOET, CLICQUOT, KRUG.MUMM. 
ROEDERER. and other Brands. 


MOSELLE. 


Per Doz. 




24/-... 

30/- 

Zelt ingen 

36/-.. 

42/-... 

48/- 

Brauneberg & Griinliauheu 


48/.... 

60/- 

Mnscatci 


60/-... 

72/- 

Scharzberg 


72/-... 

84/- 

Sparkling Mo.sclle 

Sparkling Dry Mo.sellc 
(Reserve Cuvee), ex tra 
dry *....? 

48/- ;; 

go;-... 

72/-' 

... 


84/- 


'i 


r Aum, 

5 doz., 
3/- per doz. 

|P5.S. 


VARIOUS. 


Per Do-,. 


MADEIRA 3 

Kiiyt India Madeira 

MalTn.sey Madeira (in ^-bottles) 

Buccllas 

Rich and Dry Li.sbon 

RICH, or DRY MARSALA 

Mountain and l\Ialuga 

Vidouia, TeiieritTo A Calcavclla 

Hungarian 

Veiinuth 

Lachrymic Christie and Malvasi 
TARRAGONA & CATALAN 
Sack, Malmsey, Fruntignan, Constantia, 
de-Rivesailes, Rota Tent, Italian, and other Winc.s. 

Rkgisteukd Tblisgraphic AnniiLSB: Hkdoks Butlkk. 

' [COM'INUKD OVKK, 


48/- 

84/- 


20 /- 


IS/- 


60/- 

96 /- 

60/- 


.. 24/- 
.. 60/- 
.. 42/- 

.. 30/- 

•* -!;(■ 
.. iij- 

.. 20 /- 

Lunel, 


72/ 

120 / 

in 

12 / 

42/ 

.30/ 

•:n 

An 

.36/ 

IK/ 

M/ 
24/. 
.Mil scat 
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PALE COOEAO BBANOT ..41/ 48/ .. 60/ . 72/ . 

Champagne Brandj 84/ 

Liqueur Brandy (89 years old)120/- 

Brown Cognac 48/- .60/ 72/- 

Whito Brandy . 84/ 

OLD SCOTCH WHISKEY, 

GLSHIIYAT ft HIGH- 
LAND 42/ 48/- 54/ 

OLD IRISH WHISKEY 42/- 48/ 54/- 

f 

OLD Scotch and Irish Wliiskey in 13 gallon Casks, £13, 
£14 10/-, £16.10/ 

OLD Scotch and Irish Whiskey in 27 gallon Cuiks, £27, 
£30.10/-, £3410/- 
American Bourbon Whiskey 64/ 

Jamaica Rum 42/ 48/ 54/- 

Whito Rum 60/ 


SWEET ft UNSWEETENED 

GIN 80/ .36/ 

Schiedam Hollands 86/- 

Apricot Brandy 84/ 

♦O^ge „ 72/- 

60/- 

Diftitnd Cheny Brandy 72/- 84/- 

Co^nhageVi Cherry Brandy ..72/- 
Spirffi^ of Wine 66/- 

LIQUEJIRS. 

Maraschino di Zara. Ean-di-Vie de Dantzic. 

KUmmel. Aqua d’Oro and Aqua d’Argento 

Amsterdam Curasao. Creme de Noyau (red and white) 

White Curapao. ,, Vanille. 

Kirschcnwasser. ,, Thd. 

Tiappistme. Captain Jaques Pundh 

Absinthe Suisse. Old Milk Punch. 

Ehxii de Spa. Old Turtle Punch (as supplied to 

Chartreuse, Yellow H.R.H the Prince of Wales) 

Ditto Green. Old Tokay. 

Anisette dt Bordeaux. Apricot, Orange ft Ginger Brandy 

Ainstc rdamsche Anisette. Santa Mari i de Jamaica. 

Bdnddictme. Angostura, Orange, and Dutet 

Badminton Cnp. Bittei s 

Cherry Ratafix. Half en 
Half. 
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to below,'^ is one the importance of whichj in the present aspects 
of thought, can hardly be over-estimated, and its author, now de- 
ceased, was beyond all dpubt a man of the most unbounded 
erudition in all questions" relating to theology. Those, however, 
who are acquainted with his writings are painfully aware that he 
possessed one great mental defect — viz., a want of power to express 
himself with clearness and perspicuity. This is conspicuous even in 
historical writings ; but we think that the present volume is a more 
striking example of this defect than any of his works which we have 
perused. It consists of three parts — viz. : Part I. ‘^The Nature of the 
Eevelation of the WorcLof God ; Part II. “Revelation in Heathenism 
and on Israel j " Part III. “ Revelation in the Bible.” These are sub- 
jects which require to be treated with the greatest perspicuity ; but we 
regret to say that, in perusing this work, we found ourselves involved in 
a London fog. Even the translator writes as follows: — “If in his 
spirit and temper Ewald had more of the fervour of the prophet than 
of the calmness of the philosopher, and in his style less of lucid 
brevity than of diffuse though magnificent eloquence, his fault is^orc 
than condoned by the lofty moral earnestness of his faith, and by the 
poetic glow of his massive periods.” We think, however, that a work 
on “Revelation, its Nature and Record,” if it is to be of any utility, 
ought to be treated with “ the calmness of the philosopher,'* and not 
with “the fervour of the prophet,” and above all, with “lucid brevity” 
and perspicuity, instead of “ with diffuse and magnificent eloquence.” 
If we had written the passage above quoted, we should have designated 
what the translator calls “ magnificent eloquence ” and “ massive 
periods ” by the words obscurity and verbosity. The translator him- 
self observes : “ It is perhaps needless to add that, while commending 
this volume to the notice of all students in theology and Holy Scrip- 
ture, neither the publishers nor the translator wish to be identified with 
the peculiar doctrinal views of its author.” For ourselves, we deeply 
lament the defects to which we have referred, because we are of opinion 
that the mode of investigation which is pursued by the author, in dealing 
with this most difficult subject — viz., the historical in contrast to the 
d jyi'iori method — is the only one which can lead to the solution of the 
problem in question. In conclusion, we feel bound to say that we have 
hardly ever read a work which has left a less definite impression on our 
memory, and we deeply pity rtie student who may have to stand an 
examination on its contents. 

The work whose title is quoted below t is another work in style and 
character essentially German, and is suited only for the learned 
student, though it considerably exceeds the work we have just 
noticed in lucidity of style. The author hhnself gives the term 
“Theologec” as an alternative to “ Encyclopsedia of Theology,” 
and we cannot do better than allow the translator to give his own. 
definition of these terms. He observes : It is the special function 

* Revelation :vit8 Nature and Record.” By Heiunch Ewald. Translated from the 
German by the Rev. T. Goodley, B.A., President of the Baptist Missionary College, 
NottixmhatD. Edinburgh. T. & T. Clark. 1884. * 

t ** Enoyolopeedia of Theology.” By Dr. J.F. Edbiger* Translated, with additions te 
the History and .Literature, by the Rev. J. Maepherson, M.A., Findhom. VoL L 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 1884. 
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of theological eucyclopsedia to afford to the beginner an out- 
line and a bird's-eye view of the whole course of theological study, 
and at the same time to indicate to the professional theologian the 
scope and limits of the different departments of theology, the questions 
to be solved, and the points of view to be occupied in accordance with 
the demands of science." He further informs us that, owing to his 
desire to render his work more directly* serviceable to the English 
reader than a mere rendering of the original treatise would have been, 
considerable additions have been made to the history of encyclopsedia 
as given in the introduction. In common with most German theo- 
logians, Rabiger confined his view for the most part to the works 
of his fellow-countrymen. These additions have been carefully marked 
^Editor' or enclosed in square brackets." Wc think, however, that 
in more than one place we have detected errors in these brackets, and 
are therefore far from being always sure whether we are reading the 
work of Rabiger or the additions of the translator, for the additions 
are not confined to the notes, but several of them are incorporated 
into ^e text. 

The book consists of two sections, respectively designated First, 
Introduction," and Second, First or General Division of Theologec." 
To these the translator has added three appendices, consisting of more 
than 100 pages. That portion of the book which belongs to Rabiger 
gives a brief epitome of the positions which have been taken by a large 
number of Continental theologians, chiefly Germans. We are doubtful 
whether he has made* a single reference to an English one. This 
deficiency the translator has endeavoured to supply in his additions, 
but we are much struck by the paucity of his references to divines of 
the Church of England, We have sought in vain (we hope that it is 
QUr oversight^ for a reference to such writers as Hooker and Butler, 

who have done more than any twenty writers that could be named to 
influence English theological thought; nor can wc remember seeing 
the name of Pearson or Paley. How far the .translator is accurate in 
his notes and additions we shall not attempt to determine, but we 
could not help being struck by a singular blunder in a note (p. 208). 
Its object is to place the Westminster Confession at an advantage 
compared with the sixth article of the Church of England* He informs 
us that this article enumerates all the books in the Bible, and afiSrms 
that of these the authority was never doubted in the Church. The 
fact is, that while the article enumerates all the books of the Old 
Testament and the Apooryplia, it does not mention by name one 
single bopk of the New Testament. Its words are : '^All the books of 
the New Testament, as they are commonly received, we do receive 
them, and account theih canonical.” These words must be read in the 
light of a preceding paragraph. In the name of Holy Scripture,” 
saystho article, we do understand those canonical books of the Old 
and New Testaments, of whose authority was never any dovM in the 
Qhurch!^ We all know— ^and we cannot believe that the compUjexa of 
the articles were ignorant of the fact — that grave doubts existed early 
in the Church respecting the Authenticity and canonical authority df the 
Epistt^ to the Hebrews, that of James, the second and third of Jtohn, 

> the aecondof Peter, and the Revelation-^doubts which were shared in 
by Luther and other Continental Reformers. There is doubUess a little 
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ambiguity in the concluding words of the article above quoted — perhaps' 
it was intentional ; but it is obvious that it nowhere enumerates the 
books of the New Testament, or affirms that the authority of all of 
them has never been doubted in^he Church. 

Our readers will find the Clerical Symposium on Inspiration* an 
interesting little volume. It consists of a series of essays^ one by a 
Roman Catholic Bishop, and the remainder by Churchmen and by 
various" Nonconformists, and a Jewish Rabbi, settingr forth their 
views as to the nature and limits of inspiration. One fact is strik- 
ing : no two of the essayists agree in holding the same views on this 
important subject. This seems to us a strong reason why this ques* 
tion should be subjected to a thorough investiga,tion on the prin- 
ciples of the inductive philosophy, as affording the only means of 
arriving at a satisfactory conclusion on* this subject, and that all 
d priori methods of dealing with it should be abandoned. We 
think the Rev. E. White’s essay the best, and Canon Farrar^s the 
second, inpoint of importance in their mode of dealing with this 
question. 

The new volume of Sermons by the late Dr. Service, t exclusive of 
the prefatory notice, consists of twelve sermons. The editor tells us 
that they have been selected by friends of the author from a con- 
siderable number of manuscripts ; and that the selection has been 
made with a view, as far as possible, to represent the general character 
of the author’s teaching. Whether the selection is a wise one we 
cannot say ; but the sermons arc essays on as many distinct subjects, 
between which the connection is not always apparent. Strict old 
Scotch orthodoxy will probably find in them matter which it will 
deem heterodox, but common-sense a good deal of interesting matter, 
especially if it will put in practice what the author preaches. For 

ourselves, we cannot say we think that tbis volume will add grejOltly 
to Dr. Servicers posthumous fame. 

First Principles of Paith,^'t by M. Randles, is a valuable work 
having a great deal of very important matter connected with modern 
theistic controversies compressed into a brief space. It consists of 
five parts. Fart I. discusses the various kinds of Theistic Evidence ; 
Part II., the Doctrine of Causality ; Part III,, Theistic Evidence ; Part 
IV., how the Theistic Argument is affected by the Advances of Science 
and Philosophy; and Part V.* the Relation of Natural to Revealed 
Religion. In Part II. those philosophies which attempt to explain our 
idea of causation as being nothing else than an antecedent followed by 
an invariable consequent are proved to be utterly inadequate as 
explanations of what the human mind recognizes as its idea of causa-* 
tion. In Part III. the Universe is proved to be t6e effect of a First 
Causey and that that First Cause is Eternal, Self-existent, intelligent,, 
and a moral and a personal Being. Fart lY. discusses the principles 
of the Agnostic Philosophy, including under that head the positions 
of Hamilton, Mcmsel, and Spencer ; and points out the sophisms which 


^ Inspization : A deiical Symposiam. Iq what^nse and within what Limits is 
theBible ths Word of £rod ? ” London i J. Nisbet & Co. 1884. 

^^Semons by the late John Service, D.1)., Minister of the Hyudland Established 
Chnroih, UliSgow^ With Prefatory Notice and Portrmt* London; Macmillan & Go. 
1884. 

X London: Hodder A Stoughton, 
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underlie them. Part V. deals with the relation of Christianity to 
natural theology, and proves that natural theology is a postulate of 
revealed theology, and also a confirmation of it. Although this work 
deals with many points of profound phfilosophy, it is written in a style 
which brings them down to the level of the comprehension of the 
ordinary reader. We strongly commend it to those of our readers 
who have no time for the study of larger works, and who are, notwith- 
standing, desirous of being able to form a judgment between the 
positions occupied by modern Atheism, Pantheism, and Agnosticism on 
the one hand, and Christian Theism on the other. 

C. A. Row. 


II.- -MODERN HISTORY. 

I P we were to judge by the number of historical handbooks which are 
at present produced, we should say that the study of history was 
exciting great attention. But sometimes a doubt suggests itself that 
the use of handbooks is taking the place of more serious reading, and 
that there is a large class of readers who rather wish to know where 
universal knowledge iS to be found than to hold any part of it in pos- 
session. Whatever the reader^s motive may be, he will find great use 
in the American translation of Dr. Carl Ploe^z^s Epitome of Universal 
History,” * which is a happy combination of a general sketch and a 
chronological table. It begins with the ancient Egyptians and reaches 
to the year 1882. It is not confined to the history of Europe, but 
takes in the chief features of Oriental history also. Its only fault 
is a desire to say too much, which leads to interjectional remarks 
that are unintelligible without the key of previous knowledge, 
and are of no importance to one who already possesses that know- 
ledge. The translator has made large additions to the original 
work, so as to adapt it to the needs of English-speaking peoples. The 
ethnological sections are especially well done. 

The definite and business-like method of Dr. Ploetz contrasts with 
the vagueness and confusion of Mr. Boyce^s Introduction to the 
Study of History.” t Mr. Boyce’s book is three times as large as that 
of Dr. Ploetz ; but its increased size is mostly made up of quotations 
from well-known authors, Mr. Boyce has no clear conception of 
method, and wanders aimlessly through a mass of facts. In points of 
detail he inaccurate. He keeps no definite perspective of 

events, and temsrua at once too much and too little. 

In a more restricted field Messrs. GasselPs ** Dictionary of English 
History ” J is likely to supply a general want. The scale of the book 
is too small for it to make any pretension to thoroughness, but 

^ Epitome of History : Ancient, Modern, and Mediaaval.^’ By Carl Ploetz. Trans* 
late«Mjy^* 11* TiUinghast. Iiondon : Blackie. 

t jniblUlied for the enthor ^ T. Woolmer. London. 1S84. 
i Edited by 8, J, Low and F. S. PnUiog. 1884. 
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within its limits it is well planned and executed. The articles on 
points of constitutional history are especially valuable. The general 
tone of the book is sensible and scholarly. 

Turning from handbooks to more serious Histories, we find the in- 
terest in archaeological research unabated, especially in Scotland. Dr. 
Wise* follows close on Mr. Anderson in his attempt to set forth the 
history of primitive times. But Dr. Wise is in possession of tlic 
famous ‘‘key to all the mythologies/* and applies it boldly in a limited 
field. He has no doubt about the sufficiency of the solar theory to 
explain not only myths, but also sepulchral monuments and even 
ethnological problems. His theory, briefly, is thgit all Aryans wor- 
shipped the sun ; most of their monuments bear the traces of their 
worship ; ^ comparison of the sculptured stones found in Scotland and 

in India shows many similarities between them; burial customs 
and art-workmanship were much the same in the two countries. 
From this he infers that the primitive sun-worship of the Aryans 
developed in India into Buddhism, and amongst the Celts into 
Druidism. But Druidism and Buddhism were much the same, and 
it is probable that Buddhist missionaries visited even Scotland, and 
brought thither patterns for stone pillars and the like. While we may 
commend the industry which led Dr. Wise to collect so much 
information about Scotland and India, we can hardly agree with 
the conclusions which he draws from his comparison. He has used 
the comparative method on too small a scale. If he were to light 
upon similarities between the monuments of Scotland and those of 
America, he would have to extend the scope of missionary enter- 
prise to an embarrassing extent. 

Every succeeding volume of Herr von Rankers “ Universal History 
is welcomed with increasing interest, in the hope that the veteran 
historian may be able to finish the great work in which he is putting 
forward the ripeness of judgment which comes from a life devoted to 
historical study. The fifth volume,t which has just appeared, deals 
with the period of the Arabian conquests and the rise of the empire 
of Charles the Great. For the first time we have clearly traced the 
movement in the East which followed on the transference of the Imperial 
power to Constantinople. The old contest between Greece and Persia 
was renewed, and a religious revival in Persia gave an impulse to 
Arabia. There a religious reformation bound together a warlike 
pepple who advanced to universal conquest. The need of self-defence 
drew Western Europe together, and showed its differences from Europe 
of the East. The result was the formation of the Frankish kingdom, 
and the transference to it of the Imperial title in the West. This is 
the subject of Herr von Ranke’s volume, and the steps of this great 
political development are clearly shown. We admir^ti^Armness of 
hand and the clearness of execution. Scarcely a sen|[H||^ uuneces^ 
sary, yet the style is easy and flowing, and there is of painful 

condensation. 

It is, perhaps, some consolation to find that sometimes German 
literature produces foolish books. Controversy always leads to a for- 

* History of Paganisin in Caledonia.’’ By Thomas A Wise, M.O! London: 
TrUbner. 1884. • , 

t “ Weltge8<diichte.” Von Leopold von Banke. V. TheiI-^D|e atabische Welt- 
, herrsebaft und das Keioh Karls des Grossen. Leipzig : Duncker & Humhlot. 1884. 
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getfulness of real learnings and the Kulturkampf has produced a 
number of books which arc not strong in historical criticism. Herr 
Dammann^ has turned to English history for lessons against papal ag- 
gression, and has revived a narrow and unhistorical view of English 
history. He has raked up the ancient British Church, which was 
founded by St. Paul) and was earlier than the Roman Church, which 
was certainly not founded by St. Peter. All papal dealings with Eng- 
land were aggressions on the freedom of this ancient British Church, 
and the English Reformation was merely an assertion of its long 
dormant rights. This is a comforting view of the facts to many minds, 
but it is not of much historical value. We wonder to find it set for- 
ward by a foreign writer ; we wonder still more to find in his pages a 
reference to such an authority as Pinnock’s ‘^Analysis of the New 
Testament.*^ After that w^ are not surprised to find that Herr Dam- 
mann^s zeal to cut off from the Papacy every good thing leads him to 
attribute the foundation of the University of Oxford to “ Arviragus, an 
ancient British king, about the year 70, and therefore very soon after 
the introduction of Christianity into Britain.^^ 

In contrast with this airy treatment of English history stands 
another foreign book, M. B^mont^s Simon de Montfort/^t a work of 
scholarly thorouglmcssi Simon de Montfort has long been a puzzling 
character. His importance as regards the growth of the English Con- 
stitution was clearly traced by Bishop Stubbs in his " Constitutional 
History,” and was fully shown in Mr. Prothero^s able biography. But 
the real objects of the man were still difficult to understand. It was 
hard to see how a foreigner and an adventurer became an English 
patriot. M. Bdmont produces much new material which enables 
ns to form a truer opinion of Earl Simonas character. From 
3248 to 1254 Simon de Montfort was governor of Gascony, and 
the archives of Paris furnish much information of the nature 
of his government. They show us a stern and vigorous ruler, who 
paid little respect to men^s rights or to the rules of justice. 
Simon de Montfort went to do a hard work in Gascony, and he 
did it with a high hand. Henry III. was alarmed by the complaints 
against him, and Simon, increasingly irritated against the King on per- 
sonal grounds, gradually joined the aristocratic party in England. 
He carried with him into English affairs the same resolute spirit that 
he had shown in Gascony. He was harsh, stubborn, and intractable. 
He was a leader of the barons, who knew the need of the help of the 
people. But he was an aristocrat, and nothing more. His policy was 
personal, but as a party leader he used all the means he could to secure 
it. His death raised him to the position of a popular hero ; and he 
merited it by setting a precedent which Edwai^ 1. followed. Such 
are M. B^mont^s conclusions, supported by a mess of evidence which 
gives them great weight. We cannot refuse to read the chat^acter of 
Simon by the light thrown on it by his policy in Gascony, concerning 
which we have a detailed account. 

^ ^ Another puzzling character in EnglUh histo^, Kiu^ fienry Ylll., is 
l^resented in a new aspect hy Mr. Friedmann in his biography of "Anne 

a in Alt Eaglaad.” Von A. Dammaau. IX, Th^ Leipzig: 

1883 . “ * 

f Simon de Montfort, Comte de Leicester. ParOliarles Vwki Picard. 

1884 . 
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Boleyn.* i Many views have been held about Henry VIIL, but Mr. 
Friedmann differs from them all In his eyes Henry YIIL was a vain, 
foolish, iiresolute, but obstinate man, who meddled in foreign politics 
without understanding them. *He was always under the influence of 
some one superior to himself, and he exercised his own power 6nly by 
occasionally overthrowing his governor. First Queen Catharine, next 
Wolsey, and then Anne Boleyn guided the King. Mr. Friedmann 
accordingly looks on Anne Boleyn as the central figure of English 
history from 15^7 to 153G, and traces the results of her activity. He 
has done his work with praiseworthy thoroughness, and has especially 
made use of the letters of Chappuis, the Impc^ia^ envoy in London. 
He has brought forward a great deal of new matter of the highest 
importanbe. But two considerations strike us after reading Mr. Fried- 
mann's clear and dignified narrative. First of all, though he knows a 
great deal about the Court and the ambassadors, he knows nothing 
about Finland. It is true that he begins by dismissing England in 
the begiiining of the fifteenth century as a third-rate Power, with a 
scanty population, a small revenue, and no army. As regards its 
internal politics. Parliament was so absolutely under the power of the 
King that it need not be considered as having any influence, and 
popular opinion scarcely existed. Consequently, Mr. Friedmann has no 

scruple in treating English history under Henry VIII. as the French 

delight to treat the age of Louis XIV. It was a series of backstairs 
intrigues, and mainly depended on the King's mistresses. This is a new 
point of view, interesting as far as it goes, but not very fruitful of 
results. To an Englishman it reads like a chapter of English history 
with England left out. Mr. Friedmann no doubt would say that he 
has simply followed Chappuis ; but Chappuis was scarcely an impartial 
observer. » He told his master such things only as concerned personal 
or political relations between the two kings. He was by his position 
the centre of all the opponents of Henry VIII., and no doubt every one 
told him all stories, true or otherwise, which tended to the King^s dis- 
advantage. His evidence is useful on many points of detail ; but Mr. 
Friedmann has absolutely accepted his way of looking at things. 
Would he be prepared to write a Life of Lord Palmerston, following 
as his chief guide the despatches of the French ambassador to 
Napoleon L ? They would be very interesting, no doubt ; but we would 
be sorry to accept them as unerring guides to the meaning of the 
history of England during the period which they covered. 

A book which, for its learning, deserves equal respect with those 
already mentioned is Mr. Wylie^s History of England under Henry 
IV.^'t . Mr. Wylie is right in thinking that the reign of Henry IV. 
has not been sufficiently investigated, and he has worked diligently to 
fill a gap#> He seems to have neglected no available source of informa- 
tion, and has composed a chronicle which is the result of much detailed 
labour. The defect of his book is a want of historical insight He 
does not seem to. know clearly what are the questions which it is worth 
while to lanstveir. His narrative flows on pleasantly enough : but we 
continue Ibo wonder why things happen as tfiey do, and what^omes of 

** Anae^Boleyn: a Chapter of English History, 1527-1536.’* By Paul Eriedmann. 
Two vok. Xiondoni Macmilliui. >884. 

i Vol. I. 1399-1404. London : Longmans. 1884. 
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them all. Many little mistakes show that Mr. Wylie is not sufficiently 
equipped with general historical knowledge^ and that he looks at things 
from too modern a point of view. He is strongest in social history ; 
in constitutional history he is decidedly weak. 

Few books which have recently appeared show more careful and con- 
scientious work than Mr. Mullinger^s History of the University of 
Cambridge.^'* It does not deal merely with the details of its 
immediate subject, but is almost a history of European learning. We 
ieel as we read that there is a large store of knowledge in reserve, and 
that Mr. Mullinger has chosen deliberately what he should say and 
what he should leaye unsaid. He writes with quiet dignity befitting 
his subject, and shows both a keen perception of the historical 
aspect of the time and a genuine sympathy with scholarship of 
every kind. The period with which this volume deals was one of 
momentous importance for the university. Its very existence was at 
stake; for the courtiers of Henry VIII. were desirous of adding the 
spoils of the university to the spoils of the monasteries. It needed all 
the patriotic persistency of Sir John Cheke and Sir Thomas Smith to 
avert the doom which seemed impending. The universities were saved, 
and Cambridge entered upoti the most glorious period of her history, 
when she was the bulwark of the Reformation theology, and sent forth 
Parker and Whitgift to rule the Church in times that needed a clear 
head and strong intelligence. The period which Mr. Mullinger treats 
saw the foundation of Magdalen, Trinity, Gains, Emmanuel, and 
Sidney Colleges, and the circumstances of these new foundations illus- 
trate different forms of endeavour to meet the needs of the time. Mr. 
Mullinger's narrative omits nothing which is required by the fullest 
interpretation of his subject. He shows us the statutes of the colleges, 
the internal organization of the university, its connection with 
national problems, its studies, its social life, and the activity of its lead- 
ing members. All this Mr. Mullinger manages to combine in a form 
which is eminently readable. 

From America we have a book which is a most delightful example 
of spirited narrative. Mr. Parkman^s ‘^Montcalm and Wolfe t tells 
the story of the conquest of Canada in a way which makes his work 
as attractive as a novel. It has certainly much more plot and interest 
than the American novel of the present day. This does not mean that 
Mr. Parkman has merely indulged in picturesque writing. His book 
is the result of laborious research, and its freshness and life come from 
his own genuine interest in his subject and power of presenting his 
knowledge in a straightforward and vivid manner. Montcalm is the 
hero of his book, ^nd he has been at the pains to read Montcalm^s 
letters and to search fhe French archives for illustrative documents. Otir 
sympathy is enlisted on the side of the quick, restless, impetuous general, 
who was hampered by the incapable governor in Canada, Vaudreuil, 
and who was not supported from home in his hour of need* Mont- 
esdm disliked his unpleasant work, and shrank from the horrors of 
a war carried on with savage allies. He pined for his quiet country 
life at home, and rejoiced more to hear of the success of a^eul- 

* The University of Cambridge, from the Hoyal Injunctions of 1535 te the Acces- 
sion of Charles By J. Bass Multioger. Cambridge t University. Press* 1534. 

t Two vols. London : Macmillan. .1384. 
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tural improvements on his estate than to receive decorations from the 
French king. Yet he did his duty cheerfully, and died like a hero. 
We feel in Mrr Parkman^s pages that the victory of Wolfe was the 
result of a remorseless destiny avhich declared for the side that had the 
greatest political strength. France lost Canada because she did not 
appreciate its importance. Her views were confijaed within the sphere 
of European politics, and her claims on. the New World slipped from 
her through want of foresight. Mr. Parkrnaii makes us feel at every 
page the character of the conllict in Canada, the ideas of the two nations, 
the nature of their rule and their administration, llis narrative never 
flags, and it leaves a clear and delinite picture \u the mind of the 
reader. 

The history of the eighteenth century is a popular subject at pre- 
sent. It affords plenty of material for personal gossip, which to many 
is the attractive part of history, and it has an apparent connection 
with present politics, which leads others to regard it as specially fruit- 
ful in useful experience. Mr. McCarthy, in his History of the Four 
Georges/^ * seems to appeal to the first of these classes of readers. 
He has nothing to add to the work already done by Lord Stanhope 
and Mr. Lecky, but he tries to serve his material in a piquant form. 
In fact, his object seems to be the expansion of Thackeray’s four lectures 
into four volumes. The first volume reaches from 1714* to 1733. It 
is pleasantly written by a writer who is well practised in knowing what 
will interest the languid reader, and who avoids the snares of over- 
much learning. Mr. McCarthy seems well fitted to succeed to the 
place left vacant by Mr. Hepworth Dixon as purveyor of history suited 
to circulating libraries. 

A less pretentious, but more w^orkmanlike, book is a handbook 
dealing with the same period by Mr. Skottowe.f Its author does 
not claim any originality, and his book is designed for those preparing 
for examinations. It ^is clear and sensible, but has many faults of 
style, and indulges in the use of italics and small capitals in a way 
which is not easily accounted for, and which is not explained. 

In foreign history we may notice a little book on the Struggle 
between Kingship and Papacy, from Gregory VIL to Calixtus II.’’ J 
which is one of the numerous publications which the Kulturkampf in 
Germany has called forth. It is the work of an Ultramontane clergy- 
man formerly a member of tte Prussian Landtag. It makes no claim 
to research or criticism, but tells the story from the side of the Church, 
whereas it has generally been told from the side of the State. The 
reader will find many hints which make the question of lay investitures 
more real, and bring out its far-reaching importance, especially in Ger- 
inany^ But the thoroughness of papal partisanship is remarkable. The 
great blot upon the character of Gregory VII. is the ruthless destruc- 
tion which he allowed his Norman allies to work in Rome. The 
Romans had stood by the Pope in great difficulties ; at last they were 
driven to open their gates to Henry IV. It is hard to palliate the 

* By Jaatia M‘Carthy, M.P. Infourvols. Yol. I. Chatto & Windus. 1884. 

t Our Hanoverian Kings ; a Short History of tffb Four Oeorges, 1714-1830.’* By 
B. 0. Skottowe. London : Sampson Low. 1884. 

t *‘Der Katimf zwischeu Papsttliiai;n hud Konigthum von Gregor VII. bis Colixtll.** 
Von I. Ibach. Frankfurt. 1884. . 
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revengeful spirit which forgot their previous services and punished 
them remorselessly for a submission which they could scarcely escape. 
Yet Herr Ibach remarks : For this complete destruction of Rome, 
in which untold treasures of ancient a»t were destroyed, no one is to 
be blamed save Henry IV, It was he who brought down punishment 
and revenge on Rome, which he allured to breach of faith. 'Thus a 
man who awakens in a Pope revengeful feelings is to bear the guilt of 
the revenge exercised on helpless people. We have here a principle 
of moral judgment which would not be extended to any one save a 
Pope, 

A work which prpmises to be of great importance for German history 
is Herr Ulmann^s Kaiser Maximilian I/^ * of which the first volume 
only has appeared. It is founded on a diligent search into the archives 
of Germany,' and is concerned chiefly with German affairs. The reign 
of Maximilian I. was a decisive period for the German people. The 
spread of national feeling throughout Europe made Germany feel 
the need of a national organization. The reforms projected under 
Maximilian never grew to any strength, and Maximilian^s adventurous 

poUoy aWd weakened Germany without securing any advantages. 
The working of the political life of Germany is traced by Herr Ulmanu 
with care and diligence. The next volume of his work will enable us 
to understand better the importance of his conclusions. 

The work of M, Miintz on the Renaissance in Italy and France t 
is one of those beautiful books which only Paris can produce. It is 
enriched with illustrations chosen with excellent taste, and executed so 
as to show the points which they are meant to explain. M. Miintz 
is already well known for his careful researches on the early stages of 
the Renaissance in art and architecture. The important work, in which 
he has now brought together the results of his various studies, is due 
to the liberality of the Due de Chaulnes, who was himself a great col- 
lector and student. He wished to see some, abiding record of his 
activity, and placed at the disposal of M, Miintz all his own treasures, 
and furnished the means for the production of this truly magnificent 
work. M. Miintz^s book is divided into three parts. The first part 
deals generally with the Italian Renaissance ; the second part deals 
with the artistic record of the various Italian cities ; the third part 
shows the influence of the Italian Renaissance on the development of 
art in France. The great value of M. Miintz^s labours is that he treats 
the Renaissance as a whole, and displays equal knowledge of its produc- 
tions in every department of art. This is very important for a real 
understanding of artistic life. For the first time, in his pages we are 
shown the simultaneous development of painting, sculpture, embroidery, 
missal painting, iutarsta work, architecture, and the art of the med- 
allist. The copious illustrations make the whole process intelligible. 
Moreover, the study of each Italian capital by itself in reference to its 
historical conditions gives clearness to the view. The artistic history of 
Italy is often confused because it is dealt with too generally and on too 
exclusive lines. In spme places artistic work was largely disseminated 

* Kaiser Maximilian 1, anf urkundlichen Grundlage dargestellt.” Von Dr. Heinrioh 
Ulinaiiii. I. Band. St\ittgart. 1884. 

+ **La EenaUsance en Itidie et en France k P^poqne de Charles VlH.” ParSlugene 
Mttnte.; Fans: Firmin-Didot. 1886. 
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in others, it was Concentrated on a few great works. M. Miintz gives 
us a picture of its splendid activity over the whole field. Moreover, 
by connecting I^ly with Erantse he indicates the nature of the impulse 
which the Italian Benaiasance gave to European culture. In a time 
when so much has been written about the Benaissance M. Miintz must 
have the credit of being the first to give a large and comprehensive 
sketch of its importance as a whole. 

The third volume of M. Taine's “ History of the French Bevo- 
lution'^* is* likely to awaken great attention. It is written with 
consummate skill, and is full of interesting details which give a 
striking picture of the facts of contemporary life. It is a merciless 
attack upon the government of the Jacobins, enforced with #tem 
logic at every point. It reads like the slashing attack of a contem- 
porary writer smarting under a sense of wrong, rather than the cool 
judgment of a historian who looks back upon events after an interval 
of nearly a hundred years. Other writers have shown that the 
Jacobins were mistaken j M. Taine shows that they were mean, base, 

and villanous. In his eyes a knot of ruffians seized on the govern- 
ment of France, and, from selfish motives, carried out a system which 
rested only on brutal violence. Apparently M. Taine’s object is to 
make it impossible that the Jacobins should ever again be spoken of 
except in terms of abhorrence. This may be a useful object in view 
of the present state of politicsd feeling in France. But it lacks that 
large grasp of the principles of human society on which history ought 
always to be founded. There is a want of background to M. Taine’s 
picture. Things were bad enough, but we need to be reminded how 
they came to be so bad, As we read M. Taine’s pages, we ask our- 
selves how the French people submitted to these horrors. Our pity 
for their sufferings is checked by the sense that, if they had known it, 
they had the power to resist. The monartby had destroyed all 
political capacity in France. Attempts at government failed one after 
another, till a dim feeling grew up that a strong and thoroughgoing 
assertion of first principles could alone restore order. The results of 
the experiment were pitiable enough. We are thankful to M. Taine 
for showing us to the full how pitiable they were. But his exposure 
would 'have been all the more forcible if it had been less severe, and 
more sympathetic with the difficulties of the time. 

M. Ceiiqhton. 


« «Ia Bd^olntion.” Tome III. — "Le Goavernement rifvolutioniiaire.’' Paris; 
Haohette. 1885. 
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III.— GENEllAL UTEKATUEE. 

BiOGiiAPHY. — Mr. Mark Fattison judges aright when he says in the 
beginning of his “ Memoirs/^ just published by 'Macmillau, that the 
main interest of his story is as a story of mental development.^^ 
His development was unusual, and in some respects puzzling. He 
gives a curious picture of his intellectual feebleness at starting, his 
helpless shyness, his bondage to inherited prejudices ; as a student 
he was, he thinks, ten years in the rear of his contemporaries. Then 
he came under the influence of Newman and the Tractarian move- 
ment, and got some mental *motion from it, but only within narrow 
lines. Some of the best parts of his book, however, are about that 
movement, of which he writes from the fresh standpoint of one who 
has believed and outgrown it ; a^ud he says that Dean Stanley once 
put the whole matter in a nutshell to him by the remark, How 
different the fortunes of the Church of England might have been if 
Newman had been able to read German.*^ After Newraan^s apostasy, 
Fattison ran much risk of sinking into an ordinary don, and, in fact, 
the curious thing in his career is that he never shows the least sign 
of healthy intellectual growth till after the great disappointment of 
the defeat of his candidature for the headship of his college in 1851, 
which he makes so much work about in this volume, but which was 
really the making of him. He shook clear of Oxford for feome years, 
went to Germany, Scotland, France, widened his ideas, his reading, 
his interests, and stood for the first time on his own legs. His book 
is from first to last a condemnation of Oxford life in all the successive 
phases of it through which he lived. Even yet, after all the reforms 
that have taken place, hfe declares that, real study is not creditable 
there, and the time is mostly taken up with cbmmitteeing and dining 
and small activities like those of a municipal borough.^^ The 
Memoir is full of interest, though the impression the writer leaves 
of himself is not altogether a pleasant one. — Mr. Barnes’s reminis- 
cences of General Gordon^ will find many readers. Thev bear 
mainly on the religious side of Gordon’s character, which the General 
opened freely to Mr. Barnes both in conversation and correspondence. 
Among other things described is a visit paid by Gordon to Sir 
Samuel Baker before leaving England for Khartoum, when Sir 
Samuel pressed on him the expediency of going again to the Soudan 
as Governor-General, if the Government should require it. Gordon 
was silenV^ Mr. Barnes, but his eyes flashed, and an eager 
expression passed over his face as he looked at his host. Late at 
night, when we had retired, he came to my room, and said in a soft 
voice, 'You saw me to-day? ’ 'You mean in the carriage? * * Yes; 
you saw me — that was myaeZ/— the self 1 want to get rid of.’ ’’—Many 
Lives of Fresident Lincoln have been written, but most of them weite 
hurriedly put together — first, for electioneering purposes before his 
dea^, and then to catch the popular demand after it. The first work 

* “ Charles George Gordon : a Sketch. By Reginald Barnes, Vicar of Heavitree, 
and Charles £. Brown, Major R.A. London : Macmillan & Co. 
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of a more thorough and permanent ]^md is the new Life of 
Abraham Lincoln/^ by the Hon. Isaac N. Arnold, which has just 
been published in Chicago.* Mr. Arnold was for a quarter of a century 
an intimate friend, as well as political ally^ of Lincoln ; be had 
practised with him in the same courts of Illinois and supported 
him in the Congress at Washington, and had thus enjoyed the best 
opportunities of understanding the character and purposes of the 
man, and the moving wheels of his policy from hour to hour. His 
book is decidedly the best and most complete Life of Lincoln that 

has yet appeared. It contains a good deal of new information about 
the less public sides of Lincoln's life, though much less than we seem 
entitled to have expected ; and the history of the great struggle with 
which Lincoln’s name will ever be associated is unfolded with fulness 
and lucidity, and yet with such succinctness that the whole work is 
only a fair-sized octavo volume. — In this last respect, Mr. Arnold’s ex- 
ample may be commended to the serious attention of Dr. Thomas Smith, 
who has just published the first volume of a Life of Dr. Begg t which 
is manifestly going to be excessively long. That volume only brings 
the story down to the year 1842, and, as there are forty years of the 
very multifarious activity of that bustling divine yet to be described, 
who can tell how many more volumes are to follow? Surely the part 
taken by a minor figure in the Non-intrusion controversy, instead of 
needing a volume to itself, might have been compressed into a chapter. 
The book would then be more readable, but, as it now is, Dr. Smith 
is simply burying his Caesar under his own speeches. The most interest- 
ing section of the book is Dr. Begg's autobiography^of his early life, 
which contains some good stories of the older ministers. Incidentally, 
too, we come upon reminiscences that will interest a wider circle. Dr. 
Begg, for example, knew Jean Armour, Burns’s widow, personally in 
her old age, and says that her conversation was extremely interest- 
ing,” and that when young she must have been very engaging to 
an intellectual man.’^ ^ 

Travel. — Mr. A. B. Colquhoun’s “ Amongst the Shans ” + is at 
once an entertaining record of travels and an important contribution 
to our authentic knowledge of a country and people of which we have 
hitherto had but very imper^ct information, but which, in the opinion 
of the author, may play an important part even in European politics 
if French annexation continues to progress. The territory described 
is occupied by tribes of diiferent calibre and culture, the feeblest of 
whom are the Siamese, who are described as being in a corrupt and 
declining condition, ready to fall an easy prey to France if France 
cares to take them. The slave trade is rampant in all tlie territory — 
and Madras girls and daughters of the poorer Burmese are sold, it 
seems, even in British Burmah — ^but the slavery is of so mitigated a 
type that, though the Shan slaves who come to Burmah with ponies 
and cattle might escape from their servitude by breaking their trust, 
Mr. Colquhoun has never heard of a gase of one doing so. The 

^ Chicago : Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

' f '^Memoirs of James Begg, DJ)." By Thomas Smith, D.D. Edinburgh: James 
CmmelL , 

J London : Field k Tuer. 
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valiie of the book is greatly increased* by an introductory chapter on 
the cradle of the Shan race from the pen of M. de Lacouperie, by a 
historical sketch of the Shans by Mr* Holt Hallett, and by many 
excellent illustrations. — Major Ellis * in a very attractive volume^ gives 
his experience of wanderings among the islands of St. Helena, Fernan- 
do Po, and the Cape Verde and Canary groups. Whether neglected 
by civilization and allowed to remain in naked nobility, like the 
dwellers on the Isles de Los, or taught by the pioneers of culture to 
become self-conscious and absurd, like the demoiselles of Goree, 
the natives of these parts would appear to have some very entertaining 
habits.' The author is equally conversant with the social position of 
the Grand Canary pulex, the geological formations of Ascension, and 
the ethnological proclivities of the Niam-Niams. Appreciative of all 
that is worth appreciating, he is yet honest enough to admit that facta 
have to yield now and again to the superior merits of fiction ; that the 
luscious tropical fruit is in point of fact insipid and odious, and that 
the arts of the Spanish improvisatore live only in the pages of garbled 
romance. Major Ellises views on the trader and missionary considered 
as pioneers of civilization are very far from orthodox ; spiritual reform, 
indeed, does not appear to have had a satisfactory advocate at St. 
Vincent. The illustrations of naval precedent and precision on As- 
cension (technically known in the Admiralty as the tender of H.M.S. 
Flora '*), the hotel difficulties on St. Vincent, and the exposure of the 
hypocritical missionary at San Antonio are exceptionally well told ; 
the author, however, becomes serious on the subject of the gradual 
encroachment of the French on Sierra Leone and the Gambia, about 
which he entertafns grave suspicions. — ‘‘ A Fly on the Wheel t is 
the title that Colonel Lewin (late of the Bengal Staff Corps) gives to 
his narrative of Indian frontier life. Going out as a cadet to India, 
he came in for the finish of the Mutiny fighting, , after which he joined 

the 31st Bengal Native Infantry and subsequently exebauged for her 

Majesty's 104th. Tiring of the monotony of military routine, he 
obtained an appointment in the Police force, and was soon raised to 
the District Superintendency of Hazaribagh, and afterwards to that of 
Noacolly, in Bengal, a position entailing patrol work on the River 
Mengha for the suppression of smuggling; thence to Chittagong, 
and, finally, to the Hill tracts of the district in the capacity of criminal 
magistrate. As the history of years of solitude spent in the con- 
scientious execution of duty not too well appreciated or rewarded, the 
book has a peculiar interest of its own, but it is also a narrative of 
stirring incidents an^ ^pique experiences, told withal in a free manly 
style that wins the sympathy of the reader. The writer is neither too 
egotistic, as hie Introduction seems to forebode,nor too, self-depreciatory, 
but tells his story with graphic directness and sharp insight into 
nature which finds its illnstratioD in a ^uiet undertone of local phile* 
sophy. The terrors of the Indian Mutiny, the attempted exploration 
of the Shendu territory, aqd the punitive expedition against the 

* "WMt Africftn Idanda." By A. B. EUia, Major 1st Wsst India Bsgimtet. 
Londoli : OiApiUAii & Hall. 

t A Fly on the Wheel ; or, Howl helped to Govern India.’* By Li0at.4!!yol. IfOtAi. 
Iioiidon: W.SL Allen & Co. 
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Lushais, to which he was attached as Political Officer, winning the 
highest commendation of General Browidow, his ideal hero, furnish 
scenes of fine adventure. In reviewing hil share in the government of 
India, the writer is generously content to go without reward, and 
owns that Talleyrand’s ‘‘ surtout point de zele ” comes near to being 
the best answer to the .private enthusiasm of a public servant. — Mr 
Augustus Hare has turned his steps from Southern to Northern 
Europe, and issues a littlfe volume of descriptive sketches of Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden.* * * § These sketches are slighter and less 
laden with matter than Mr. Harems works usually are. They are the 
result of ordinary tours, and not of prolonged rpsidence, and consist 
merely of a single article on each of the countries described."^ They 
will be read, however, with interest, and are illustrated with some 
very good woodcuts. • 

M1SCELLA.NKOUS. — Mr. J. Allatfson Picton, M.P., gives us a series 
of short lectures on The Conflict of Oligarchy and Democracy,^^t 
marked as much by their high tone as by their practical understand- 
ing of the time and their clear and vigorous exposition. His aim is to 
give some help towards a better and more definite direction of the 
vague socialistic aspirations that are now current, and which need 
nothing so much as to be guided into sound lines. It is not neces- 
sary to agree ^vith all Mr. Picton’s views in detail to recognize that 
his lectures are calculated to render that service eflFectively, and to prove 
very stimulating in the formation of political opinions. The con- 
cluding chapter is especially striking, in which the author urges that 
popular character is the basis of popular happiness, and expresses pro- 
found confidence not only in the material improvement but the moral 
elevation of the future democracy. The anonymous author of a 
timely and instructive little work on ^^The Armies of the Native States 
of India strongly advocates the intervention of our Government for 
'the purpose of reducing the armaments maintained by the Native States 
in the heart of India, which, he argues, only impoverish the people of 
those States themselves, and compel us to keep larger forces on 
their frontiers than would be otherwise necessary. The recent 
offer by the native rulers of troops for service in the Soudan and Af- 
ghanistan may perhaps create some hesitation in regard to some of this 
writer^s proposals, but at any rate he has brought before us an 
important question, and given us much material for understanding 
and solving it aright. The armies of the Native States, it seems, 
amount altogether to some 350,000 men, of whom none are either 
necessary for the defence of their own country or formidable in 
battle against another, except the 100,000 Ghootkas of Nepaul. — 
Mr. Hemfy Stevens, of Vermont, feeling that yye Kiave lost^hat art of 
printing and binding which once made handsome book and 
a new English book synonymous terms, seeks, in his little work 

Who Spoils oua New English Books ? § to distribute the blame 
among afltholr, publisher, printer, paper-maker, ink-maker, bookbinder, 

* Sketches m HoUand and Scandinavia.” By Augustus J. C. Hare. London : 

Smithy Elder k Co. 
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and consumer. He does so pretty evenly all round, but thinks 
the publisher in particular must lay his shoulder to the wheel 
if an era of Pickering and Whittingham is to return. His 
remarks are always well weighed, and Reserve careful consideration.— 
Mr. Bright’s “ History of Dorking and the Neighbouring Parishes,” * 
though not free from inaccuracies, and showing some indications of 
carelessness, is yet a useful topographical work, which gives much 
interesting information about that charming .district.— Mr. F. G. 
Heath's “ Tree Gossip " f is a series of short notes and papers 
descriptive of some of what the author well calls " the byeways of tree 
life,’' facts about trees that are not usually found treated in books on 
the subject. The book is well written, and is full of various interest. — 
Under the title of “ Rome, its Princes, Priests, and People," Miss 
Maclaughlin publishes a translation of Silvaqui's “ Court and Society 
of Rome in the Eighth and Ninth Centuries.’'! The work abounds 
with information, and the translation seems on the whole well executed. 

Dorking: R. J. Clark. t London,: Field & Tnor. * London : Elliot Stock. 



OUR RELATIONS WITH TURKEY. 


NOTES OF A CONVERSATION WITH SIR H. LAYARD. 


T he ancient policy of England in maintaining the integrity and 
independence of the Turkish Empire was founded upon the 
conviction that it was of importance to this country to have in the 
cast of Europe and in Asia a Power friendly to her, upon whose aid 
and sympathy she could rely in governing her Mahommedan popula- 
tions, and at the same time a sufficiently strong State to maintain its 
rule in the East, and to prevent that empire from falling to pieces. 
It was felt that if that great empire did fall to pieces. Powers that 
might be hostile to England would profit by its dissolution, , and 
obtain an accession of strength which would be dangerous to the 
interests of England, This was the policy which was pursued by the 
greatest of English statesmen from the time of Chatham downwards. 
This was the policy of Lord Palmerston and of those who succeeded 
him, until Mr. Gladstone became the head of the Government. Mr. 
Gladstone and those who thought with him appeared to be deter- 
mined to reverse that policy. ' Before he came into office it is well 
known he did his utmost by his speeches and writings to excite a 
strong feeling in England against the Sultan and the Turkish people, 
and against Lord Beaconsfield, who considered it in the interests of 
England to follow the policy of those who had gone before him. 
This policy carinot be called, as it sometimes is, Lord Beacons-* 
field^s policy^ as in pursuing it he only followed the example and 
traditions of all English statesmen up to that time. The anti- 
cipations of most "statesmen as to the consequences of the break- 
ing up of the Ottoman Empire have beqp. fulfilled. We now. see 
that the^ dismemberment has commenced^ that already a large part 
of irhat formerly constituted the Turkish Empire has fallen into the 
hands of Russia^ or at least virtually passed under her sway and^ 
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infla^ce. Other Powers have been encouraged to follow her 
example. France has taken possession of Tunis; England has- 
occupied Egypt ; Austria threatens to extend her rule to Macedonia 
and to the Egean Sea; Italy has seized. Turkish territory in the - 
Bed Sea; and Bussia is only anticipating the time when she will 
probably take possession of a still larger portion of Turkish territory 
in Asia Minor. 

Of late years those who have supported this policy of maintaining 
the independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire have been 
accused of abetting^ the Turks in their bad government^ and o^ being 
what is commonly called philo-Turks ; but sentiment has really had 
nothing to do with this policy^ and the accusation is as groundless as. 
it is absurd. It is from no sympathy for the Turks in their evil 
deeds that those who advocated this policy desire to support thc- 
Ottoman Empire. England has endeavoured at all times to improve 
the Turkish administration ; all her representatives in the East have 
pursued the same conduct. Whilst upholding Turkey and resisting 
any attempt at undue interference in its affairs, they have done their 
best to persuade the Turkish Government that it was to their inte- 
rest to govern their country justly and well, and to treat with perfect 
equality all classes of the Sultan's subjects, whether Christians or 
Mahommedans. That has been the cardinal point of the policy of 
all the representatives of England in Turkey during this century. 
The Turks were so persuaded that England was their friend that 
they willingly listened to the advice given to them by her represen- 
tatives, who were consequently able to hold much firmer language, 
and to effect a great deal more than those of most other European 
countries. It may be said with some confidence, that almost all 
the reforms that have taken place in Turkey, and all advancement 
and progress made by her in civilization, have been mainly due to 
the advice — if you like it, the pressure — of the English representa- 
tives at Constantinople. 

It was this policy that 1 was sent to Constantinople to continuer 
and maintain. My knowledge of Turkey convinced . me that the 
best cQUise to be pursued to carry out the views of the late 
Government — ^views which were in accordance with my own 
opinions — ^was to qbtfin a personal influence over the Sultan'. It 
must be remembered that the Sultan is all-powerful in his dtnninions ; 
that the Porte is merely a collection of departments of the State,, 
which has no actual influence whatever ; that he may dismiss at 
any moment any Minister at his good pleasure ; that every. ^nes> 
tion is finally decided by him. No previous Sultan of Turkey 
h|M» had more influence, 'or has taken a more- direct share itt 
adMrs than the present one. Formerly the Sv|ltan, al^o^h 
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perfectly free to act as lie thouglit fit, being entirely despotic, gene- 
rally accepted the advice of his Ministers or of the Porte; that is to say, 
that upon almost every question, except one of very great magnitude 
in which the interests of thfe Empire were gravely concerned, he 
allowed his Ministers to pursue the course they thought fit, merely 
requiring them to submit to him their opinions and decisions, which 
he almost always, as a matter of course, confirmed. But the present 
Sultan has taken the direction of affairs completely into his own 
hands ; not only the greatest but the smallest questions are referred 
to him and decided by him. He is a man of Considerable ability, 
of very liberal and enlightened views considering his education, and 
animated, I believe, with a conscientious desire to promote the wel- 
fare of his subjects of all cla8se*s, He has, no doubt, very great 
difficulties to contend with, and in many cases is unable to carry 
out his good intentions. His position is an extremely difficult one ; 
he has to struggle against ancient traditions and religious prejudices, 
against a strong party in the State opposed to all reforms, and 
especially to all reforms emanating from the Christian Powers. But 
during the time I was at Constantinople I may say conscientiously 
that Turkey was indebted for nearly every improvement and every 
reform to the Sultan personally. I believe I succeeded in obtaining 
more personal influence over him than any English ambassador ever 
obtained over a Turkish sovereign. I was in the habit of con- 
stantly seeing him ; a week rarely passed that I did not do so two 
or three times in the course of it. I always found him ready to 
listen to advice and to act upon it if in his power. Owing to the 
influence which England then possessed we were able to accom- 
plish many important things. Through it we obtained the 
cession of Cyprus by diplomatic negotiation, and not (as it has been 
stated by those who were opposed to the late Government) by undue 
pressure and threats, but, no doubt, by offering the Sultan in return 
our assistance in defending his Asiatic territories from future in- 
vasion. We obtained from ttim the deposition of Ismail Pasha, the 
Khedive of Egypt, who at once abdicated upon the summons of his 
Suzerain. We obtained the convention by which Turkey pledges herself 
to put an end to the slave trade in the Bed Sea, and accords us facilities 
for doing so. Through the personal influence T ]()osscssed over him 
I was able constantly to obtain the dismissal of provincial governors 
who bsd exceeded their authority and ill-treated the populations com- 
mitted to their charge. And although it was not possible to obtain 
for the Armenians all that Lord Beaconsfleld^s Government desired to 
obtahi for them, and which 1 was most anxious to secure, yet some 
progress was made towards granting to Armenia a better admini- 
stration, in which the Armenians themselves might share. We must 
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remember that there are certain things which it is unreasonable 
to ash, and which the Sultan could not consistently with his position 
grant. We are too apt to fprget, in dealing with Turkey, that after 
all there are concessions which no Sultftn can make with due regard 
to his own safety and that of his empire. But all reforms relating 
to the better administration of the country, to the treatment with 
equal justice of Christians and Mahommedans, and to the security of 
life and property we can fairly and justly ask for ; and these I never 
hesitated to impress upon the Sultan the necessity of conceding. 1 
mention these things in order to show how exceedingly important 
it is for the English representative at Constantinople to maintain 
a personal influence over the ,0ultan. 

But Mr. Gladstone’s Government' has pursued a directly opposite 
policy to that of his predecessor. I have already mentioned in a 
letter to the Times the causes to which 1 attribute the ill-feeling 
and resentment of the Sultan towards the present Ministry. My 
recall was effected in a manner to render it as offensive to the Sultan 
as possible- A despatch, in which I considered it my duty to point 
out the defects ip his administration and the instances of bad govern- 
ment which had been brought to my notice — a despatch which was in- 
tended for the information of Her Majesty’s Government alone — was 
published to the world. A special ambassador was scut to lecture the 
Sultan and to reprimand him in terms which cannot with propriety 
be addressed to an independent sovereign. He was threatened with a 
warlike demonstration by our fleet. The English and French 
Governments addressed a joint note to the Khedive of Egypt, thus 
passing over his suzerain, to whom the matters it concerned ought 
to have been submitted. This caused the Sultan very deep offence. 
Lord Dufferin, accredited to the Sultan as Her Majesty’s ambas- 
sador, was sent to Egypt to carry out a policy diametrically opposed 
to his interests and his rights. He was so much irritated by these 
proceedings that it is well known that, on Lord Dufferin’s return to 
Constantinople from his special mission, 'the Sultan even refused to 
see him, and that he was obliged to leave Constantinople without 
presenting his letters of recall. 

Whilst the Sultan has sent a special embassy to this country in 
order to endeavour to ve-establish friendly relations with Englimd, wc 
have left him without an ambassador ; and it is not known when the 
representative of the Q.ueen recently named will proceed to hU post. 
And this at a most critical moment, when it is of the utmost 
iinportance to have some one at Constantinople who enjoys the 
confidence of Her Majesty’^ Government, to communicate dii^tly 
with ^e Sultan. In addition to all these things, it is Understood 
that tike Government called upon the Porte to acce|it thn cohvem' 
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tion recently concluded with the other Powers, of which Her 
Majesty^s Government itself in the first instance disapproved, 
threatening to send their passports to Musuros Pacha and the special 
ambassador unless they signed it within forty-eight hours. 

The consequences of this policy have been jcf the utmost gravity. 
Had we maintained our former relations with the Sultan, it is most 
probable that the Egyptian question, which has cost England the 
sacrifice of so much blood and treasure, would never have arisen. 
As I have said, I had no difficulty whatever, acting with my French 
colleague, in obtaining from the Sultan the 'deposition of Ismail 
Pacha and his expulsion from Egypt. I do not stop to inquire 
whether the policy then pursued was a right or a wrong one ; I 
merely wish to point out that such was the power of the Sultan, and 
the influence he exercised in Egypt, that he could, without any 
difficulty whatever, dismiss its ruler and appoint his successor. Can 
any one suppose that, if our influence had been maintained, there 
would have been any difficulty whatever in dealing with Arabi Pacha, 
and in preventing the series of events which led to the bombardment 
of Alexandria, the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and the ultimate occupa- 
tion of Egypt by English troops. Arabi Pacha was a man infinitely 
less powerful than Ismail, and there can be no doubt that he would 
have obeyed a summons of the Sultan to present himself at Con- 
stantinople, and that the war which subsequently ensued would have 
been avoided. 

To the unfortunate change of policy to which I have referred, 
and to the manner in which we have treated the Sultan, I attribute 
the very grave difficulties in which we are now involved. Russia 
has always been ready to avail herself of the opportunity, when 
England was involved in difficulties, to make a further stride in the 
East, and to carry out her secular policy — a policy which she ha^ 
been steadily following for the last 150 years. 

We know how, When the hands of England were tied in 
consequence of the Frauco-German war, she was able to pursue 
that policy with impunity, and, without the fear of interference 
on the part of any European Power, to tear up that part of the 
treaty of Paris which prevented her from fortifying Sebastopol 
and reconstructing her fleet in the Black Sel She now sees us 
engaged in war in Egypt; she finds that, owing to the foreign 
policy of the present Government, England is left without one 
ally in Europe; that we have affronted both Germany and Austria, 
and oatmot rely up6n them ; that we are upon far from friendly 
With France. She believes, therefore, that in the event of a 
wnr with her we eould count upon no support from any European 
Stete, She takes advantage of this state of things to make further 
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progress in the far East and to advance another step towards onr 
Indian frontiers. She has placed us ih the unfortunate alternative 
of having to choose between war and humiliation : for to accept 
what she has done would be to admit that we are powerless to 
oppose her and can be insulted and offended with impunity. Wc 
may endeavour to justify to ourselves an acceptance of the events 
which have occurred, and the country may be led to believe that 
Russia has given us sufficient satisfaction, but we shall never be able 
to persuade Eastern peoples that we have not recoiled before her 
menaces. They canift)t understand how such questions can be settled 
without an appeal to arms, and when they see that Russia has openly 
menaced us, that she has attacked our ally and slaughtered that 
ally^s subjects, that our Commission which was to have acted with 
the Russian Commission has been insulted and compelled to 
withdraw, and that England has patiently submitted to these acts 
of aggression directed against herself, they cannot but believe 
that we are powerless to oppose Russia; and such being their 
conviction, they will naturally turn to her rather than to England. 

But unfortunately, as we can no longer count upon the Sultan, 
as we have alienated him from England, and have deeply offended 
him, wc are deprived of that assistance which would enable us to 
carry on a war with Russia with effect. Had Turkey been our 
ally, the Dardanelles would have been open to us, and it is in the 
Black Sea that in the case of war with Russia .she is most vulnerable. 
It is now said, and apparently with truth, that Germany, Austria, and 
France have called upon the Sultan to maintain his neutrality, and to 
close the Dardanelles against us, and have even threatened to make 
him responsible for the consequences either if the Dardanelles arc 
open to us, or if we force them. If we forced them, it could only 
be at a great risk and great loss, and the consequence would farther 
be, that instead of having Turkey as our friend and ally, we should 
compel her to join our enemies. 

In the event of a war with Russia, one of our main objects should 
be to ej.ect the Russians from Batoun, and to restore that port to 
Turkey. If we could renew our ancient relations and alliance 
with the Turks, and induce the Sultan to join with us in a war 
with Russia, we od|gh*t in return to obtain the restitution to him 
of Batonu. It was a grave error on the part of the pongresk 
of Berlin to have compiled the Turks to cede Batoun to 
Russia. There are strong grounds for believing that if Rngladd 
had declared her determination not to permit its cesidou> Ruasia, 
Burn incur the danger of a rupture eff the Congrew, would, 
not have pressed her demand for it. With the Black Sea closed agausit 
us^ROssia cau make use of Batoun as a base 'of operations. '^Ihai 
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port is within a few hours' sail of Odc^a^ Whence the Russian 
<jk)Temment can send troops, ammunition, and all the necessaries of 
war to her armies in Turkestan, which otherwise she would have 
very great difficulty in supplying. The danger of allowing Russia to 
occupy Batoun had been long foreseen, and .one of the most fatal 
results of the late Russo-Turkish war was the cession of that port 
to her. 

I am convinced that if this country is determined to arrest the 
progress of Russia in the East, and to prevent her obtaining an all- 
powerful influence in the whole of Asia dangdrous to our Indian 
Empire, we must return to our ancient policy as regards Turkey, 
which has been so strongly denounced* by Mr. Gladstone and the 
Radical party. It is indeed somewhat late to do so, as in con- 
sequence of the results of the late war further elements of dissolution 
have been introduced into the empire. 

But much can yet be done. Turkey is still a considerable 
empire, and the Sultan a very powerful sovereign, not only as the 
fulfir of warlike races, but as the head of the Mahommedan 
religion. In the latter capacity he still exercises an immense 
influence over the Mussulman populations in all parts of the 
world, and his assistance is of the utmost importance to us in dealing 
with those Mahommedans who arc under our rule. The people of 
this country must be shown that they have been misled in being 
induced to believe that in guaranteeing the independence of the 
Ottoman Empire, and in forming an alliance with Turkey, we in any 
way countenance or encourage bad government. On the contrary, 
if that alliance existed, and if we could restore our ancient friendship, 
England would be able to promote the cause of civilization, and to 
•obtain the introduction of such improvements and reforms in the ad- 
ministration of the Ottoman empire as would promote the welfare of 
the Christian and other populations. At the same time we should have 
a powerful ally in the event of a war with Russia, which must inevit- 
ably take place sooner or later. It is useless to conceal from our- 
eelves the fact that the object of Russia is, if not for the present the 
actual invasion of India, to occupy such a position as will enable her 
at any time to threaten the tranquillity of that country, and to 
prevent England from opposing her views 'aifd policy, not only 
in Asia but in Europe — in fact, to paralyze the action of this 
<ipuntry« 

Not ronly hav^ we neglected Turkey, but we have neglected Persia 
barrier to the advance of Russia in the East. We 
fomeirly aent able statesmen to that cauntry to represent us. We 
did oin utiiaost to doneiliate the Persians and their Government, 
perkaViik^ to England as her friend and ally. 
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But that policy too has of late years been reversed. We have 
allowed Persia to fall into the hands of Bussia. We have con- 
sequently at this moment both Turkey and Persia against us^ and 
can count upon neither in the event of a war with Russia. It is the 
knowledge of these circumstances which renders Russia indifferent to 
our protests and remonstrances^ and encourages her to make further 
advances towards our Indian frontier. 

I have omitted to mention that an alliance with Turkey would 
insure us at all times the services of some of the finest troops in the 
world, if placed under English officers — troops which the late war has 
proved are more than a match for any possessed by Russia. 



THE NATIVE ARMIES OF INDIA. 


A t a time when — in reference to certain contingencies^-we are 
reckoning up the military resources of India^ it is important to 
consider in general terms what really are the Native forces of that 
empire. 

As is well known, the Native troops belonging to the British Indian 
Government, and bound to serve the British Sovereign, number about 
150,000 men of all arms. They are distributed among the three 

Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and consist of three 
armies — that is, one army in each of the three Presidencies. This 
total strength is certainly moderate for so extensive and populous an 
Empire as India. From motives of policy as well as of finance, it 
has been kept comparatively low ever since the Mutiny of 1857, and 
is now hardly half as large as it was before that gravj epoch. It is 
really on a peace .footing — that is to say, in time of profound tran- 
quillity the Government could not do with fewer Native soldiers. In 
time of war or trouble it wduld have to be increased considerably. 
And to a certain extent such increase would be practicable — that is to 
say, the men necessary for the augmentation could be procured. In 
former days such augmentation would have been easily feasible } it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that a recruiting mithority had only to 
hold up bis hand and a hundred men would spring forward, while the 
head of a district could embody a thousand soldiers almost with a 
stroke of the pen. It was thus currently believed that the Indian 
Governtnent, with 200 millions of Asiatic subjects under its sway, 
besides more ^ than 60 millions in the liative States, had a virtually 
unlimited supply of soldiers available. There might be difficulty in 
earning, eqnij^ing, maintaining, and transporting very large forces. 
But in procuring the men there would be, it was believed, no difficulty 
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whatever, and in actual experience there was much ground for this 
belief. For some time past, however, this condition of things has 
been changing. The progress of the change was duly known to the 
authorities, and within the last few years its effects have become 
plainly apparent. Indeed, during the last Afghan war in 1878-80, 
it forced itself on the consideration of the authorities, inasmuch as 
then, almost for the first, perhaps for the very first, time in the mili- 
tary history of India, there was, if not exactly a difficulty, at any 
rate, a want of facility, in obtaining a suflSciency of good jecruits. 

The phenomenon wm more perceptible in the Bombay Fresidency than 

anywhere else, but it was seen also in several of the districts whence 
the best troops of the Bengal army are drawn. 

The causes of the change are not very far to seek. In some 
respects they may produce disappointment ,• but if unsatisfactory to 
the military commander, or to the political administrator, they arc 
satisfactory to the economist and the philanthropist. It is hardly 
necessary to remind the reader that there is no such thing as con- 
scription in India. Not only are the forces raised by voluntary 
enlistment, but this enlistment has been cither for all the working 
days of a lifetime, or else for a long term. The military service has 
been regarded as a life-long provision, affording subsistence during 
the active years and a pension in old age. Dismissal from the service 
has been dreaded as a heavy punishment, turning a man loose on the 
world, and upsetting all his plans. The long continuance of war, 
rapine, and revolution formerly restricted all ordinary and civil occu- 
pations. The profession of arms, in its various branches, regular and 
irregular, dominated over all other professions, and often almost 
absorbed them. Employment was generally scanty, work slack, and 
wages low. Agriculture was depressed by spoliation or devastation, 
and enterprise retarded. On the other hand, the military wage was 
higher than the wages ordinarily earned in civil employments. Again, 
by the breaking up of defeated armies belonging to conquered nation- 
alities, and the disbandment of levies, large numbers of men were 
thrown out of that employ to which they had become accustomed. 
Consequently the comparatively high military pay offered by the 
British Gtovemment, and the prospective permanency of its service, 
proved very attractfve*to many people. Hence, the ranks of its ariny 
were brimming full, and there were numbers always waiting at the 
gates of military authority hoping for admission. This tendency 
doubtless grew less and less as British rule became established^ tod 
as the country settled down. But the tradition long survived, tod 
indeed lasted with but little diminution up to the epoch of 

during the disturbances which followed that Wondelfiyt dUt- 
brtokj local levies were wanted in many districts, the csCe'with WhiOh 
the diltriei officers obtained men caused an impresSmu sUjppfy 
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of soldiers was still unimpaired. But aflir the restoration of peace 
an improved era set in, being produced by causes affecting many 
other countries besides India. Public woJrks, notably railways and 
canals, were constructed^ on a scale and at a speed previously unknown. 
New industries sprang up, and there was a general movement in 
society. Employment became brisk, and wages rose. Thus in every 
direction the population, which always had a tendency to incr^e, 
multiplied faster than ever. All this made cultivation expand, and 
this again enlarged the sphere of occupation. Further, many locfal 
establishments^ notably the police^ became more bfghly organized^ and 
were better paid than formerly, and thus again many were drawn 
into civil employ. The police, particularly, engaged many who would 
in former days have enlisted in tlie army or joined local levies. 

Thus able-bodied men, aflfording good fighting material, became 
less inclined than formerly to enlist in the army, unless the military 
pay should be appreciably raised. The Government, however, did 
not raise it appreciably, owing to financial considerations. Endeavours 
were made by judicious concessions here and there, by cautious 
augmentation of allowances now and then, to raise the value of the 
military service in the eyes of the labouring classes, but that was 
all. Consequently the army was no longer the prize profession 
which it once had been. Moreover, with the Indian races, the 
martial spirit decays from desuetude. Tribes which, fifty years ago, 
were notoriously attached to arms are now comparatively unwarlike. 
With training and discipline the Native troops will still behave very 
well ; but with the masses of them there is hardly now the pre- 
dilection for the fight, the instinct of physical contention, that there 
used to be. Then, as their homes become happier,* their acres 
broader, their harvest richer, and their habits domestic, they 
care not, as erst they cared, to turn out and arm, to march 
towards distant frontiers, and to live far away from their families. 
Thus, although a decided augmentation of military pay — supposing 
that Government could afford this, which, however, it could not — 
might offer a temptation to some and might attract additional men 
to the standards, yet it probably would not make a very marked 
difference* For the fact has come to pass that masses of men 
refrain from enlisting because they can do beftef at home ; and no 
pay which the State reasonably could offer would induce them to 
quit the places they love, and the work to which they are habituated. 

Thus, although the British Indian Government can well maintain 
a native waxy of 130,000 men on a peace footing, which might be 
rallied on emergency to a war footing — although it could put, say, 
two armjr corps into the field, and could muster a great force for 
internal defence~stiU, it has not for general purposes, or in the 
t ordinary sense of the term, an indefinitely large supply of available 
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soldiers. It may once hwe had such a supply^ but it has not now. 
Probably, the thought of the mighty numbers of the Indian 
people may give foreign nations the idea that, the supply is still 
inexhaustible i perhaps the prevalence of such an idea may be 
salutary. Sat Englishmen will doubtless desire to measure tho 
national strength in this particular, so that they may be under no 
delusion in quiet times, and may suffer no disappointment in the 
day of need. 

• If, from one point of view, the actual truth may give rise to some 
anxiety, may render our military confidence one degree or so lower, 
still it is consoling from other points of view. For it goes to show 
tW, whatever may be thought by some to the contrary, India ia 

prospering, that there is no lack° of subsistence, no shrinkage of 
occupatiou, no discontent with the wages at home, and, in conse- 
quence, no searching for wages abroad; that the people are not 
pressed for food, and are not getting poorer and poorer. Indeed, 
a more significant, even a mure signal, proof of India’s , domestic 
prosperity could hardly be adduced than this growing trouble in respect 
to recruiting, if trouble it ought to be called. 

But apart from political economy and social progress, and apart 
from the comparative paucity in numbers of the Native army 
belonging to the British Government, wc may well be led, for 
military reasons, to consider whether this Native army represents 
thtf only Native force at the ultimate disposal of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and whether there are not other military resources that can 
be called out in case of necessity? To this question it may be 
answered that happily there are such additional resources. 

To any one who takes a comprehensive survey of the military 
situation in India, it will be obvious that there are large forces in 
the Native States, a part of which forces would, if required, be 
loyally placed at the disposal of the British Government. |t may 
be well 'here to recollect that these States are of many sorts and 
sizes. Statistically, their total number is 450, but not more than 
ope-tenth of this number represents States capable of putting 
troops into the field. In round figures they have, in the aggregate, 
an area of 500,000 square miles, and a population of more 
than 50 millions' Si souls. The sum total of their revenues 
cannot be precisely stated, but may probably exceed 16 ipillions 
sterling annually. Though sovereigns in their own dpminionz,' the 
Native Princes are all more or less under the control of ‘the ^Hth 
Government, as suzerain and paramount power. The a^ggiegatp of 
forces cannot be stated with the precision vhioh wonlil arjbe 
, firoqt regular returns. But it has often been .collate^ i>t gOiM»h(d 
terihe and may be set forth approximately as follows 
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Cavjilry, regular 
„ irregular 

Artillery 
Infantry, regular 
,) irregular 


Men. 

15.000 

53.000 
5,000* 

90.000 
182,000 


Total 


/ 345,000 


This total will at once appear to be very large ; but as a statistical 
fact, it can hardly be far from the reality. An inquirer will at once 
say: — If, with 500 millions of population, the British Government 
maintains a native army of only 130,000 men, how can the natives, 
mth a population of 00 millions, maintain forces amounting to 345,000 
men ? Indeed, the comparison is at first sight wonderful, but may 
be partly at least accounted for in various nfrays. First, in most 
(though not in all) of these States, the armed forces include what, 
in British territory, would be reckoned as regular police. Now the 
regular police of British India has a strength of 147,000 men, more 
-or less armed and drilled. If these were added to the British Native 
army the total would be 277,000, a figure still below the nominal 
strength of the forces in the Native StateSr But when due allow- 
ance has been made for this, and also for the consideration that there 
is a European army in India besides the Native, there remain the 
two facts — first, that the Native States have a far larger proportion 
of troops than the British territory ; second, that they have a greater 
facility in procuring men than the British Government, What, 
it will bo asked, can be the causes of this greater facility? 
Well, one cause can be nothing less than this, that in the Native 
States, employment and wages are not so good, prosperity not so 
expansive, as in the British territories ; consequently, the military 
wage in the Native States is relatively higher and men are more 
ready t6 accept it. By the endowments of Nature, the Native States 
are physically less rich, more rugged, hilly, or mountainous than the 
British territories ; consequently, the population is less settled or 
fixed in its habits, and more willing to adopt the migratory life of 
the camp and the cantonment. Again, in the Native States the 
peaceful elements are less dominant than in the British territories ; 
consequently^ the people are more retentive of their martial traditions 
and less disposed to^ turn the sword into the ploughshare ; whereas, 
we have just seen how under British rule the warlike spirit among 
the uatiyes— in the absence of that patriotism which always animates 
the £tiit*op0au races — rapidly wanes. The above comparison is 
ih ^he^al terms only, and there ai^ large exceptions on both 
sides ; for iostahce, there are^ some native territories as rich, peaceful 
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ftnd prosperous as they well could he ; on the other handj there are 
some British districts wild, poor and wariike. 

Of course, there is a great difference in quality, and it is impossible 
to hazard auy statement of the number of men really effective out of 
the 345,000. Nor could any such precision be attained without an 
inspection of these forces by British officers, a measure out of the 
question for many reason^. In general terms it may he stated that 
a small part only is really efficient ; but out of so large a whole as 
this, a small part would represent a considerable force, which might 
be wielded as a potent auxiliary by an organizing Power like the 
British. And if we made up our minds to draw largely upon this 
resource, it would be Very jjjossible to improve the quality of a great 
part of these forces. * 

An inquirer will next ask about the loyalty and trustworthiness of 
these forces? Well, they are as loyal and trustworthy as the Native 
army of the British Government, and as the natives of India generally^ 
Native loyalty depends largely, no doubt, on that good and just ad- 
ministration which will, as we may hope, always be maintained. But 
it also, in part, depends on the opinion which the people have regarding 
British pride, power and resolution, also regarding British resources. 
If that opinion be high, as it has hitherto been, if England proves 
herself equal to emergencies, as she has heretofore proved, then the 
forces of the Native States will be as well disposed as the rest of their 
countrymen. If England were to fall back, or vacillate, or deteriorate 
generally, then all India would begin to shake, and, of course, these 
Native forces would feel the concussion, and would succumb to 
temptation. But it happens that there are particular causes which 
tend to keep these forces loyal, and might induce them, for a while 
at least, to withstand temptation. For their immediate masters, their 
Native Sovereigns, are bound in many ways to the British Government. 
The fact is, that if the British power were to collapse, most of the 
Native States would be smothered in the ruins, and that they know 
full well. If a revolution in India were to succeed, there would be a 
cataclysm in which the Native States would be overwhelmed, and their 
sovereigns victimizediiWe^maytrust that such a thing can never happen, 
and certainly it.will happen while the British power holds together. 
Still the Native Soreieigns, knowing themselves to be safe as feuda- 
tories of the Brithtb Empire, dread any chance of change in the ImM|M 
status, and look to the British Government os their protector 
the Atlas sustaining the burden of the general defence. It wak tW 
feeling which helped to keep the Native States conspionotitdy loyal 
dutmg the crisis of 1867. , And Uiis loyalty of theirs was .otte Of the 
fectors that enabled the British to weather that perilous storhit No 
doubt soiUe of their troops did mutiny at that thue, but th£k iths 
only nlNar our own Native troops hadgoiutinied externdte^^UUd^wh^ 
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many natives might be excused fpr iippiagimng that the knell of 
England in the East had sounded* On the other hand some of their 
troops were eminently loyal, and rendered service which^ i^ not very 
cfiective in the fields was yet potent in the moral effect pjsoduced on 
native opinion throughout the country. Like the rest of their 
countrymen, they feel always a veneration, and 'often an affection, for 
thmr indigenous sovereigns. ‘ Thus a strong influence is brought to 
bear upon them, tending to keep them in the path of rectitude and 
to withdraw them from revolutionary temptations. 

Ever since that time, on various occasions, some of these forces 
have volunteered, or their services have been proffered by the Native 
States to the British Government, for duty in the field. Several 
contingents were thus employed on the ^rans-Indus frontier during 
the last Afghan War. Had it been desired, spme of them would 
liave been found ready to form part of the expedition which was 
despatched to Malta in 1878. The other day some of them volun- 
teered to serve in Egypt. They are sure to ‘volunteer if any 
operations are undertaken on the Afghan frontier. In no case has 
the Government asked for any of them, or even given the least hint 
to tbat effect. The truth is that the Native States like the distinc- 
tion of serving the Empire ; they justly consider that such service 
consolidates their position politically. Many of their men enjoy the 
prospect of seeing new things and fresh faces, and a cheery senti- 
ment is diffused among them. The spirit thus arising spreads to 
British districts, and tends to raise the spirits of the people iu the 
whole Indian Empire. 

It will be said, no doubt, by those ^ who contemplate the high 
figures shown above for the strength of these forces in the Native 
States, that this strength is much too high, that it even constitutes 
a danger to the Empire. Indeed this apprehension has long been 
entertained by several Anglo-Indian statesmen. Manifestly the 
subject is a delicate one. On the one hand the British Government 
keeps a watchful eye on the strength of these troops of its allies and 
feudatories, and steadily strives to prevent their augmentation. 
Although here ahd there some increase may have occurred, there 
may have been counterbalancing decreases. On .the* whole, it 
aoaay be said that while the present strength is too*high, still it is not 
now than it has been even since the establishment of the 
£|||^n Empire, say since 1825. What, then, could the British 
^vernment do judiciously in this matter 7 It could hardly 
approai||hthe Native States with proposals for a reduction of their 
fprocai,aach/a measure would provoke very inconvenient misappre- 
t^ensionsit and no»Anglo^Jndian statesman or diplomatist would be 
found to reoemm^nd it* The Government can and does instruct ita 
rej^raseniatives at tfee Native Conifts to press upon their respective 
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States the e:(cpedieQC7 of moderation in warlike armament and in 
military expenditure. In some cases also there are conventions 
limiting and specifying the armaments to be maintained by the 
Native States ; and care is taken that these engagements are carried 
into effect. Possibly, as the Native States improve their administra* 
tion, they may gradually and quietly dispense with the least 
organized of their forces, or rather convert these nominal soldiers 
into police or other civil establishments. Or perhaps they may 
limit recruiting ; or, again, as they grow in prosperity,, they may 
find the same difficulty which the British Government has found in 
obtaining men at the ^age they can afford to give. But even if 
they wished to effect any reduction by discharging soldiers, they 
would hardly dare to attempt it. However familiar the term dis- 
charge may be to us British people, it is not only unfamiliar with 
natives but very unpopular. It is opposed to their ideas and 
traditions. The British Government has indeed discharged native 
soldiers and disbanded regiments repeatedly ; but it never lulled itself 
into the belief that this occasionally necessary measure was popular ; 
besides the British Government is systematic and resolute, which 
Native States are not. Indeed these States will never willingly essay 
anything like discharge or disbandment, and it might be dangerous for 
them to do so; for this might bring about some internal trouble with 
which they are not quite competent to cope. All this, though un- 
avoidable, is to be regretted politically and economically; for the 
Native States do not actually need anything like all the forces they 
maintain, and the cost is a needless drain upon their finances. 
Though they have elements of internal trouble, still they are pro- 
tected against all external danger by the segis of the British 
Government. 

On the whole, then, it would not be within the scope of practical 
politics to expect that any considerable diminution can at present 
take place in the military forces of the Native States. Having got 
them, we should, instead of vainly lamenting, endeavour to make the 
best of them. A little consideration will show that something 
advantageous may be made of them, and that they may in some 
degree be rendered valuable. 

There can be no ^doabt that in the event of any serious complica- 
tion in Central Asia, or Egypt, or the Levant, or elsewhere, we 
should be very short of Native Indian troops, if we wished to 
despatch any considerable number of them beyond the limi;M of 
British India. It has been seen above that any rapid augtnejatatiqu 
of the regular Native army^migbt be troublesome or ioconyeniept^ 
But among the forces of the Native States, as jilit desprthed^rW^ 
^ have food and abundant materi^ ready to hand^ If It irero dotdred 
to taho OTor enough of them to make up a full army 
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35^000 to 40^000 men^ why that could be mantled at once ; and^ 
according to the Asiatic type of troops^ they would be capital men 
toa They would serve us with alacrity^ while folly preserving their 
dutiful allegiance to their respective States* The measure would 
be popular in the Native States also. Such troops might either take 
part of the duty of the Native army in India— relieving that army 
so far, and releasing it for foreign service — or else might be sent 
abroad together with the British army ; it would be best that they 
should see a little of both kinds of service. To employ 86,000 to 
40,000 of these men would be a moderate step, and* would amount to 
a real accession of strength. Doubtless, if another 35,000 men or 
more were needed, making up the total ^ to 70,000 or 80,000 men, 

such a contingent could be obtained from the Native States. But 
then other considerations would at once enter into our calculations. 
The necessary proportion of European troops must be remembered. 
For to go on augmenting the native armaments without preserving 
the due proportion of European troops would be dangerous. Of all 
precautions needed for Imperial safety, none is so important as the 
preservation of this proportion. 

If these auxiliary forces were engaged temporarily in the British 
service, there are several ways in which they might be employed. 
They might take the garrison duty at some of the stations in British 
India, especially at those stations where a part of the garrison is 
European, They might perform part of the watch and ward work 
on the Trans-Indus frontier and other frontiers. Particularly they 
might guard the long lines of our communications in the field or on 
a campaign, and this guardianship is a laborious but most essential 
operation, the value of which will be appreciated by all who have 
had to do with military transport. It would not be well, however, 
that they should be employed entirely in work which, though essen- 
tial, is in some sense subsidiary. A part of them should proceed in 
company with the European troops to the very front of warfare. 
Let any one contemplate the ct)ntingency of our having to place a 
considerable European army in the field anywhere amidst Asiatic or 
North African regions, and say how convenient it would be to have 
an additional force of 35,000 or 70,000 Native troops, beside our 
own Native army, immediately available. ■* • 

Here, then, is one military resource in India on which we have 
indeed a right to reckon, but on which we have not perhaps reckoned 
sufficiently^ It remains to advert more particularly to the forces of 
some of the Native States. The troops of Sindhia are limited in 
number> bdt vety well drilled and of fairly good, material. Their 
disoipline and org^aation would entitle them to be among the first 
selected for employ. The troops of the Protected Sikh 

Stahto ^ well drilled also and are of capital material ; besides, they 
von. XX.VSI. V V 
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have glorious memories of iightiug side by side 'vrith the British in 
1857. The troops of Jammu-Cashmir are not quite equal to those 
last mentioned, either in discipline or material, but they are passably 
good, and have also honourable traditions Of co-operating with us in 
the war of the mutiny. From the Rajputana States some troops 
might be drawn, which though neither well drilled nor highly 
organized, arc full of mettle and spirit. From the Nizam’s Deccan, 
too, some troops of the best Indian Muhammadan stamp could be 
obtained. In the Deccan, again, there are Arab troops, as fighting 
men first-rate; whether undeiv all the circumstances they could be 
advantageously employed may be a question ; but if they were thus 
employed, and if they madq up their minds to serve us, then all the 
world knows how admirably thdy would acquit themselves. It 
should be added that in point of national spirit and high stomach 
the Nepalese troops are remarkable, and in effective power the army 
of Nepal is superior to the forces of any Native State. That little 
army is composed partly of Gorkhas, and without disparagement of any 
other element among the Indian armies, it may fairly be said that, 
all things taken together, the Gorkhas are the best Native troops 
that have yet been seen in India, The employment of Nepalese 
troops in our service would depend on political considerations which 
cannot conveniently be discussed. 


Bichakd Temple, ' 



ON LEAVES. 


M b. buskin^ in one of his most exquisite passages^ has told us 
that ‘^Flowers seem intended for the solace of ordinary hu- 
manity : children love them ; tender, contented, ordinary people love 
them. They are the cottager’s treasure ; and in the crowded town 
mark, as with a little broken fragment of rainbow, the windows of 
the workers in whose heart rests the covenant of peace." I should 
be uri^rateful indeed did I not fully feel the force of this truth ; 
but yet it must be confessed that the beauty of our woods and fields 
is due at least as much to foliage as to flowers. 

In the words of the same author, The leaves of the herbage at 
our feet take all kinds of strange shapes, as if to invite us to examine 
them. Star-shaped, heart-shaped, spear-shaped, arrow-shaped, fretted, 
fringed, cleft, furrowed, serrated, sinuated, in whorls, in tufts, in 
spires, in wreaths, endlessly expressive, deceptive, fantastic, never the 
same from footstalk to blossom, they seem perpetually to tempt our 
watchfulness and take delight in outstripping our wonder." , 

Now, why is this marvellous variety, this inexhaustible treasury of 
beautiful forms ? Does it result from some innate tendency of each 
species ? Is it intentionally designed to delight the eye of man ? or 
has the form, and size, and texture some reforenec to the structure 
and oi^anization, the habits and requirements, of the whole plant ?' 

1 do not propose now to discuss any of the more unusual and 
abnormid forms of leaves : the pitchers of Nepenthes or Cephalotus, 
the p|tfa)la of Sarracenia or Darlingtonia, the spring^trap leaves of 
Dionesa, the scarcely less effective though less striking contrivances in 
our own Dros<^ or Pinguicula, nor the remarkable power of move- 
ment which many leaves present, whether in response to an external 
stimulus, as in certain Mimosas, Oxalises, &o., or as a spontaneous 

u u 2 
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periodic movement, suck as the sleep of many leaves, or the nearly 
continuous rotation of the lateral leaflets of Desmodium. 1 propose, 
rather, to ask you to consider with me the structure, and especially 
the forms, of the common every-day leaves of our woods and fields. 

In talking the sulpject over with fnends, I have foupd a widely 
prevalent idea that the beauty and variety of leaves are ^ beneficent 
arrangement made specially with reference to the enjoyment and 

delight of man. I have, again, frequently been met by the opinion 
that there is some special form, size, and texture of leaf inherently 
characteristic of eadh species ; that the cellular tissue tends to crys- 
tallize/^ as it were, into some particular form, quite irrespective of 
any advantage to the plant itself. 

Neither of these views will, I think, stand the test of careful 
examination. 

In the first place, let us consider the size of the leaf. On what 
does this depend ? In herbs we very often see that the leaves de- 
crease towards the end of the shoot, while in trees the leaves, though 
not identical, are much more uniform, in size. 

jiVgain, if we take a twig of hornbeam, we shall find that the six 
terminal leaves have together an area of about 14 square inches, and the 
section of the twig has a diameter of *06 of an inch. In the beech 
the leaves are rather larger, six of them having an area of perhaps 
18 inches, and, corresponding with this greater leaf-surface, we find 
that the twig is somewhat stouter, say *09 of an inch. Following 
this up we shall find that, costeris paribus^ the size of the leaf has 
relation to the thickness of the stem. This is clearly shown in the 
following table : — 

Impression of Stalk heloiv the Sixth Leaf. 

Hornbeam Beech. Elm. Nut. Sycamore. Lome. Chestnut. 

Mountain Ash. Elder. Ash. Walnut. Ailanthus. Horse-Chestnut. 
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In the elm the numben are ^11 And 84, •» ihe chestnut *15 and 
72, and in the horse-chestnut the stem has a thidkhess of *82, and 
the six leaves have An area often of 300 s^tuiire inches. Of course, 
however, these numbers are only approximate. Many things have to 
be taken into consideration. Strength, for instance, is an important 
clement, ^us the ailanthus, with a stem equal in thickness to that 
of the horse-chestnut, carries a smaller area of leaves, perhaps because 
li IS less compact. Again, tlte weiglit of tlie leaves is doubtless a factor 
in the case. Thus in some sprays of ash and elder which I examined 
of equal diameter, the former bore the larger expanse of leaves ; 
but not only i§ the •stem of the elder less compact, but the elder 
leaves, though not so large, were quite* as heavy, If not indeed a 
little heavier. I was for some time puzzled by the fact that, while 
the terminal shoot of the spruce is somewhat thicker than that of 
the Scotch fir, the leaves arc not much more than J as long. May 
this not perhaps be due to the fact that they remain on more than 
twice as long, so that the total leaf area borne by the branch is 
greater, though the individual leaves are shorter ? Again, it will 
be observed that the leaf area of the mountain ash is small 
compared to the stem, and it may, perhaps, not be unreason- 
able to suggest that this may be connected with the habit of the 
tree to grow in bleak and exposed situations. The position of 
the leaves, the direction of the bough, and many other elements 
would have also to be taken into consideration, but still it seems 
clear that there is a correspondence between thickness of stem and 
size of leaf. This ratio, moreover, when taken in relation with 
the other conditions of the problem, has, as we shall see, a consider- 
able bearing not only on the size, but on the form of the leaf also. 

The mountain ash has been a great puzzle to me ; it is, of course, 
a true Pyrus, and is merely called ash from the resemblance of its 
leaves to those of the common ash. But the ordinary leaves of a 
pear are, as we all know, simple and ovate, or obovate. Why, then, 
should ^ose of the mountain ash be so entirely different ? May, 
perhaps, some light be thrown on this by the arrangement of the 
leaves? They are situated some distance apart, aud though, as 
shown in the table, they are small in comparison to the diameter of 
the stem, still they attain a size of 15 square inches, or even more. 
Now, if th^ were of the same form as the ordinary peur leaf, they 
would he about 7 inches long by 2—3 in breadth. The mountain 
ash, as wc know, lives in mountainous and exposed localities, and 
such a 'leaf Would be unsuitable to withstand the force of the wind 
in such kitAtetions. From this point of view, the division into 
leaflets eeeiQs a manifest advantage. 

Fernapsit will be said that in some trees the leavet are much 
mcaw'htdfom in size than in others. This is true. The sycamore. 
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for instance, varies greatly; in tbe specimen tabulated, the stem 
liras *13 in diameter, and the area of the six upper leaves iras 
60 square inches. In another, the six upper leaves had an area 
of rather over 100 inches, but in tliis case the diameter of the 
stem iras *18. « 


Another point is the length of the 
internode. In such trees as the beech, 
elm, hornbeam, &c., the distance from 
bud to bud varies comparatively little, 
and bears a tolerably close relation to 
the 8i2e of the leafi In, the sycamore, 

♦maple,^&c., on the contrary, the length 
varies greatly. 

Now, if, instead of looking merely 
at a single leaf, we consider the whole 
bough of any tree, we shall, I think, 
sec the reason of their differences of 
form. ^ 

Let us begin, for instance, with the 
common lime (dg. 1}. The leaf-stalks are arranged at an angle 
of about 40° with the branch, and the upper surfaces of the leaves 
are in the same plane with it. The result is, that they are admirably 
adapted to secure the maximum of light and air. Let us take, for 
instance, the second or third leaf in fig. 1. They are dj inches long 
and very nearly as broad. The distance between the two leaves on 
each side is also just inches, so that they exactly fill up the 
interval. In Tilia parvifolia the arrangement is similar, but leaves 
and internodes are both less, the leaves, say, inch, and the 
internodes *6. 

In the beech, the general plane of the leaves is again that of the 
branch (fig. 2), but the leaves themselves arc ovate in form, and 




smaller, being only from 2 to 3 inches in length. 
On the other hand, the distance between the in- 
ternodes is also smaller, being, say, 1^ inch against 
something less than 2 inches. The diminution in 
len^h of the internode is not, indeed, exactly in 
proportion to that of the leaf, but, on the other 
hand, the leaf does not make so vride ati aUgle vrith 
the stem. To this position is probably due the 
diflerence of form. The outline 6f the bMal hidf 


Fio, 2 . fits neatly to tbe branch, ^ that ^ the 

upper half follows the edge of the 
the f<>rm of the inner edge being thus determi&ed decide 
ouealso. 

In the tut (Corylus), the intemodes are longer 903L fhi llifetes 
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CQrrespondiDgly.-broader. In. the. elm (Uliaas, fig. 8), the ordinary 
branches have leaves' resembling, though rather larger ,than, those of 
the beech ; bat in vigorous shoots the intemod^ bedome longer and 
the leaves correspondingly bfoader.and larger, so that they come 
nearly to resemble those of the nut. 



Fig. 3. 
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But it may be said the Spanish chestnut (Castanea vulgaris, fig. 4) 
also has alternate leaves in a plane parallel to that of the branch, 
and with internodes of very nearly the same length as the beech. 
That is true; but, on the other hand, the 
terminal branches of the Spanish chestnut 
are stouter in proportion. Thus, immediately 
below the sixth leaf, the chestnut stalk may 
be *15 of an inch in thickness, that of the 
beech not much more than half as much. 

Consequently, the chestnut could, of course 
supposing the strength of the wood to be 
equal, bear a greater weight of leaf; but, the 
width of the leaf being determined by the 
distance, between the internodes, the leaf is, 
so to say, compelled to draw itself out. In” 
fig. & 1 have endeavoured to illustrate this 
^ by. plying a spray of beech over one of 
: O^stnut. Moreover, not only do 

Bt||gle twig thus admirably 
'fii but they ara also 

the twip themselves. Pig. 6 
a bbuib of , beech seen from above, and it will be observed 
Jieaveii is such that, whUe but little space is 
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lort^ tliere is scarcely any over-lapping. Each fits in perfectly with 
the rest. 

The leaves of the yew (fig. 7) belong to a type very different from 
those which we have hitherto been 'considering. They are long, 
narrow, and arranged all round the stem, but spread 'right and left, 
so that they lie in one plane, parallel to the direction of the branch- 
let, and their width bears just such a relation to their distance apart 
that when so spread out their edges almost touch. Fig. 8 repre- 
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sents a sprig of box. It will be observed that the increase of width 
in the leaves corresponds closely with the greater distance between 
the points of attachment. 

The leaves of the Scotch pine (Pinus sylvestris) are needle-like, 
inch in length and diameter. They «are arranged 

in pairp, each pair enclosed at the base in a sheath. One 
inch of stem bears about fifteen pairs of leaves. Given this number 
of leaves in such a space, they must evidently be long and narrow. 
If I am asked why they are longer than those of the yaw, I would 
suggest that the stem, being thicker, is able to support more weight. 
In confirmation of this, we may take for comparison the We^moutfi 
pine, in which the leaves are much longer and the stalk thiokmr. 

When we pass from the species hitherto considered to' the maples 
(fig. 11), sycamores, and horse-chestnuts (figs. 9 and 10), we ccwae to a 
ttftally different type of arrangement. The leaves are placed' ftt 
angles to the axis of the branch instead of beinj^ parallel to iV lusw 
Ipim petioles, and palmate instead of pinnate veins. In ilM 

mo& growth is somewhat stiff ; the main shoefia are perpenditnida^, 

afid the lateral ones nearly at right angles to them. . ebp. 
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are cottparatively few, and the iniernodes, coiulequentfy, at greater 
distances apart, sometimes as much as a foot, though the two or three 
at the end of a branch are often quite short The general habit is 
shown in figs. 9 and 10. Now, if ire were to imagine six beech or 
elm leaves on toese three internodes, it is obvious that the leaf surface 
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would be far smaller than it is at present. Again, if wc compare the 
thickness of an average sycamore stem below the sixth leaf with that 
of a beech stem, it is obvious that there would be a considerable waste 
of power. Once more, if the leaves were parallel to the branch, 
they would, as the branches are arranged, be less well disposed with 
reference to light and air. A glance at figs. 9, 10, and 11, however, 
will show how beautifully the leaves are 
adapted to their changed conditions. 

The blades oi^the leaves of the upper 
pair form an angle with the leaf-stalks, 
so as to assume a horizontal position, or 
nearly so ; the leaf-stalks of the second 
pair decussate with those of the first, 
and are just so much longer as to bring 
up that pair nearly, or quite, to a level 
with the first ; the third pair decussate 
with the second, and are again brought 
op n«!w(l 7 to the same level, and im- 
meditttdly to the outside of the first pair. In well-grown shoots 
there 'is 'dten a fourth pair on the outtjde of the seebnd. If we 
loeh a cluster of leaves directly from in front, we shall see 

that they g^eraUy appear, somewhat to overlap ; but it must be 
reih^bered ^t in temperate re^ns the sun is never vertical. 
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Moreover, while alternate leaves are more convenient in such an 
anungement as that of the beech, where there would be no room 
for a second leaf, it is more suitable in such cases as the syca- 
mores and maples that the leases should be oppo^p, because, if, 
other things remaining the same, the leaves o*the sycamore 
were alternate, the sixth leaf would require an inconvenient length 
of petiole. 

Perhaps it will be said that the plane-tree, which has leaves so 
like a maple that one species of the latter genus is named after it 
(Acer platanoides),^ has, nevertheless, alternate leaves. In reality, 
however, I think this rather supports my argument, because the 
leaves of the plane, instead of being at right angles to the stem, lie 
more nearly parallel with it. Moreover, as any one can see, the 
leaves are not arranged so successfully with reference to exposure as 
those of the species we have hitherto been considering, perhaps 
because, living as it does in more southern localities, the economy of 
sunshine is less important than in more northern regions. 

The shoot of the horse-chestnut is even stouter than that of the 
sycamore, aud has a diameter below the sixth leaf of no less than 

of an inch. With this increase of strength is, I think, connected 
the greater size of the leaves, which attain to as mufh as 18 inches in 
diameter, and this greater size, again, has perhaps led to the dissection 
of the leaves into five or seven distinct segments, each of which has a 
form somewhat peculiar in itself, but which fits in admirably with the 
other leaflets. However this may be, we have in the horse-chestnut, 
as in the sycamore and maples, a beautiful dome of leaves, each 
standing free from the rest, and expanding to the fresh air aud sun- 
light a surface of foliage in proportion to the stout, bold stem on 
which they are born. 

Now, if we place the leaves of one tree on the branches of another, 
we shall at once see how unsuitable they would be. x do not speak 
of putting a small leaf such as that of a beech on a large leaved tree 
such as the horsc-cliestnut ; but if we place, for instance, beech on 
lime, or vice versd, the contrast is suflSciently striking. 

The lime leaves would overlap one another, while, on the other 
hand, the beech leaves would leave considerable interspaces. Or let 
us in the same way transpose those of the Spanish chestnut (Castenea) 
and those of Acer platanoides, a species of maple. I h&w taken 
specimens in which the six terminal leaves of a shoot of the tWo 
species occupy appro icimately the same area. Figs* 4 and 11 she:^ the 
Itavies in their natural position, those of Castanea lying along thesta|k| 
' W^lle those of Acer are ranged 'round it. In both cases it he 
It^ that there is practically no overlapping, and veiy of 

In Castanea the stalks are just long enough to give H Ci^Hbldn 
^ay to leaves. In Acer they aremuch longer^ bringing thsfleaves 
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approximately to the same level> and carrying the lower and outer 
ones free from the upper and yonnger ones. 

Now, if we arrange the Spanish chestnut leaves round a centre, as 
in fig. 12, it Ifcjtit once obvious ho^ much space, is wasted. On the 
other hand. Ip we attach the leaves of the. Acer to the stalk of 
Castanea at the points from which the leaves of Castan^ came oflF, 
as in fig. 13>, we shall see that the stalks are useless, and even 




mischievous, as a cause of weakness and of waste of space; while, 
on the other hand, if we omit the stalks, or shorten them to the 
same length as those of Castanea, as in fig. 14, the leaves would 
greatly overlap one another. 

Once more, for leaves arranged as in the beech the gentle swell 
at the base is admirably suited ; but in a 
crown of leaves such as those of the syca- 
more, space *would be wasted, and it is 
better that they should expand at once 
as soon as their stalks have borne them 
free from those within. Moreover, the 
spreading lobes leave a triangular space 
(fig. 11) with the insertion of the stalk 
at the apex, which seems as if expressly 
designed to leave room for the pointed end 
of th^leef within./ 

Hepce we see how beautifully the whole 

Of these leaves is adapted to the mode of growth of the trees 
the erraugement of their buds. 

^ consider the next series of species to which 1 
'^ish ^dlbet forme to say a few 

Oh the mieroscopieal structure Of the leaf. Although so thin, 
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th^ leaf consists of several layers of cells. Speaking loughlyi and 
as a general rule^ we may say that on each side is a thin membrane^ 
or epidermis, underneath which on the upper side are one or more 
layers of elongated cells known from their form as jAllisade cells/^ 
beneath which is a parenchymatous tissue of morff^r less loose 
texture. The leaf is strengthened by ribs of woody tissue. Prom 
this general type there are, of course, numerous variations. For 
instance, some water plants have no epidermis. 

If the surface of the leaf be examined with a tolerably high powSr, 
small opaque spots will be observed, resembling a sort of button-hole, 
with a thick rim or border composed of two more or less curved 
cells, the concavities being t^urned inwards. When dry, they are 
nearly straight, and lie side by side \ but when moistened they swell, 
become somewhat curved, and gape open. 

It is difficult to realize the immense number of these orifices or 

'^stomata'^ which a single bush or tree must possess when we remember 
that there are sometimes many thousand stomata to a square inch of 
surface. In a large proportion of herbs the two sides of the leaf are 
under conditions so nearly similar that the stomata are almost equally 
numerous on the upper and on the lower side. In trees, however, as 
a general rule, they are fotlncl exclusively on the under side of the 
leaf, which is the most protected ; they are thus less exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun, or to be thoroughly wetted by rain, so that 
their action is less liable to sudden and violent changes. 

There are, however, some exceptions ; for instance, in the black 
poplar the stomata are nearly as numerous on 
one side of the leaf as on the other. Now, 
why is this ? If we compare the leaves of the 
black and white poj)lar, we shall be at once 
struck by the fact that, though these species 
are so nearly allied, the leaves are very different. 
In the white poplar (Populus alba), the upper 
and under sides are very unlike both in colour 
and texture, the under side being thickly clothed 
with cottony hairs. In the bladk poplar (P* 
nigra, fig. 15), the upper and under surf$(Cea 
ufu, which is not frequent, very similar in 
colour and texture. The petioles or leaf*stalk|, 
again, are unlike j those of P. nigra presenting 
peculiarity of being much flattened 
rend* towards the leaf. The effect of the unusual stoM5tp»^ of 
petiole is that the leaf, instead of being horisonta^ at 
ibt I** alba and most trees, hangs vertically, and 
axplidah the similarity of the two surfaces, because 
tlM boflii surfaces are placed under nearly similar 
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regards light fnd sir. Again, it mil be observed that, if we 
attempt to arrange the leaves of the black poplar on one plane, 
they generally overlap one another ; the extent is larger than can 
be displayed without their inthrferii^g tvith one another. In foliage 
arranged like mat, for instance, of the beech, ,elm, sycamore, or, in 
fact, of most of. our trees, this would inv6lve a certain amount of 
waste ; hut in the black poplar, as fig. 16 shows, the leaves when 
hung in their natural position are quite detached from one another. 

Another interesting case of a species with vertical leaves is the 
prickly lettuce (Lactuca scariola), while those *of L. muralis and 
L. virosa are horizontal. With this position of the leaves is con- 
nected another peculiarity, especially wfll marked in the so-called 
“ compass plant of the Americs&i prairies (Silphium laciniatum), a 
yellow composite not unlike a small sunflower, which is thus named 

because the leaves turn their edges north and south. This has long 

been familiar to the hunters of the prairies, but was first mentioned 
by General Alvord, who called Longfellow^s attention to it, and thus 
inspired the lines in Evangeline*/^ 

** Look at this delicate plant, that lifts its head from the meadow, 

{See how its leaves are turned north, as true as tho magnet ; 

This IS the compass flower, that the fiu^ger of Cod has planted * 

Here in the houseless wild to direct the traveller’s journey 
Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the desert.” 

The advantage of this position, and consequently the probable reason 
for its adoption, is that in consequence of it the two faces of the leaf 
are about equally illuminated by the sun } and in connection with this 
we find that the structure of the leaf is unusual in two respects. The 
stomata are about equally abundant on both surfaces, while pallisade 
cells, which are generally characteristic of the upper surface, arc in 
this species found on the lower one also. 

The leaves of the Lactuca scariola have also, when growing in sunny 
situations, a tendency to point north and south. Under such cir- 
cumstances also they have a layer of pallisade cells on each side. 

Hitherto I have dealt with plants in which one main considera- 
tion[ appears to be the securing as much light and air as possible. 
Our English trees may be said as a general rule to be glad of as 
much sun as they can get. Sut a glance at any shrubbery is suffi- 
cient to show that we cannot explain all leaven* in this manner, and 
in tropical countries some plants at any rate find the sun too much 
for ihiim.'^ I will presently return to the consignation of the general 
ehatactei^stics of tropical vegetation. Zn illustration, however, of 
th# pi?ftsettt point, perhaps the clearest efidence ifi% afforded by some 
^ species, especially the eucalypti and acacias. Here the 

adapiat^As irhich we meef with are directed, not to the courting, but 
avoidenee, of light 
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The typical leaves of acacias are pinnatej irith a number of leaf- 
lets. On the other hand, many of the Australian ac^ias have leaves 
(or, to speak more correctly, phyllodes) more or less elongated or 
vrillowrlike. But if We raise them from* seed we find, for instance, in 
Acacia salicina, so called from its resemblance to a Willow, that the 
first leaves are pinnate (fig. 16), and dificr in nothing from those 
characteristics of the genus. In the later ones, however, the 
‘leaflets are reduced in number, and the leaf-stalk is slightly com- 
pressed laterally. The fifth or sixth leaf, perhaps, will have the 
leaflets reduced to a single pair, and the leaf-stalk still more flat- 
tened, while, when the plant is a little older, nothing remains except 

the flattened petiole. This in shape, as already ohserved, much 

resembles a narrow willow leaf, but flattened laterally, so that it 
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carries its edge upwards, and consequently exposes as little surface 
as possible to the overpowering sun. In some species the long and 
narrow phyllodes Carry this stUl further by hanging downwards, and 
in such cases they often assume a scimitar-like form. This I would 
venture to suggest may be in consequence of one side being turned 
outwards, and therefere under more favourable conditions. 

In one very interesting species (Acacia melanoxylon, fig. IT), 
the plant. throughout life produces both forms, and on the same 
bough may be seen phyllodes interspersed among ordinary |nu.nate 
leaves, the respectiveadvantages being, it would eo 

' bounced that sometimes t^e one, sometimes the other, se<nueei fike 
w^^l^inance. ^ . 

'■'IIb oaile of the eucalyptus, every one who htA hWMi',ih.*'the 
Sondt U Buropa must have noticed that the young' liaYe a 
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totally different aspect from that which they acquire when older. 
The leaves of fhe young trees (fig. 18) are tongue-shaped, and hori- 
zontal. In older ones, on the contrary (fig. 19)# they hang more or 
less vertically, with one edge tqwards the tree, and are scimitar-shaped, 
with the convex edge outwards, perhaps for the same reason as that 
suggested in the case of acacia. There arc several other cases in 
which the same plant bears two kinds of leaves. Thus, in some 
species of juniper the leaves are long and pointed, in others rounded 
and scale-like. Junipenis chijacnsis has both 

In the common ivy the leaves on the creeping, or climbing stems 
are more or less triangular, while those of the flowering stems are 
ovate lanceolate, a difference the cautjc of which has not^ I think, 
yet been satisfactoiily explainec^, but *irLto which T will not now 
enter. 
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We have hitherto been considering, for the most pari, deciduous trees. 
It is generally supposed that iii autumn the leaves drop off because 
they die. My impression is that most persons would be very much 
surprised to hear that this is not altogether the case. In fact, how- 
ever, the separatipn is a vital process, and, if a bough is killed, the 
leaves are not thrown off, but remain attached to it. Indeed, the 
dead leaves not only remain in situ, but they ai’e^still firmly attached. 
Being dead and withered, they give the impression that the least 
shock would detach them ; on the contrary, however, they will often 
bear a weight of as much as two pounds without coming off« 

evergreen species the conditions are in ni^my respects different, 
vre have an early fall of snow in autifmn^ the trees which 
stUl ^tain their leaves are often very much br(^en down, Hence, 
perhaps^ the compavafive^paucity of evergreens in temperate regions, 
and the tendency of evergreens to have smooth and glossy leaves. 
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such as those of the holly, box, and evergreen oak. Hairy leaves 
especially retain the snow, on which more and more accumulates. 

Again, evergreen leaves sometimes remain on the tree for several 
years ; for instance, in the Scotch pine three or four years, the spruce 
and silver hr six or even seven, the yew eight, A. pinsapo sixteen 
or seventeen, araucaria and others even longer. It is true that 
during the later years they gradually dry and wither ; still, under 
these circumstances they naturally require special protection. They 
are, as a general rule, tough, and even leathery. In many species, 
again, as is the case with our holly, they are spinose. This serves 
as a protection from browsing animals ; and in this way Ve can, I 
think, explain the curious fact that, while young hollies have spiny 
leaves, those of older trees, ^hich (uce out of the reach of browsing 
animals, tend to become quite unarmed. 

In confirmation of this I may also adduce the fact that while in 
the evergreen oak the leaves on well-grown trees arc entire and 
smooth-edged like those of the laurel ; specimens which are cropped 
and kept low form scrubby bushes with hard prickly leaves.* 

Mr. Grindon, in his ^^Echoes on Plant and Flower Life^^ (p. 80), says 
that the occurrence of prickles only here and there among plants 
shows them to be unconnected with any general and ruling require- 
ment of vegetation. We can only fall back upon the principle laid 
down at the outset, that they are illustrations of the unity of design 
in Nature, leading us away from the earth to Him who is ^ the end 
of problems and the font of certainties,^ Surely, however, it is 
obvious that the existence of spines and prickles serves as a 
protection. 

Another point of much importance in the economy of leaves is 
the presence or absence of hairs. I have already observed that most 
evergreens are glossy and smooth, and have suggested that this may 
be an advantage, as tending to prevent the adherence of snow, which 
might otherwise accumulate and break them down. 

The hairs which occur on so many leaves^re of several different types. 
Thus, leaves are called silky when clothed with long, even, shitiing 
hairs (silver weed) ; pubescent or downy, when they are clothed with 
soft, short hairs (strawberry) ; pilose, when the hairs are long and 
scattered (herb-robeft^; villous, when the hairs are rather long, 
soft, white, and close (forget-me-not); hirsute, when the haird are 
long and numerous (rose-campion) ; hispid, when they are erect and 
stiff (borage) ; setose, when they are long, spreading^ and bmtly 
(poppy) ; tomentose, ^hen they are rather short, soft, and teattod.) 
wooll]r> when long, ^pressed, curly, but not miatted (ooni<^c0nitaisi!y) ; 
veiye^i when the /^ubescenc^ is short and soft to the toiieh 

^webby, when the hairs are long, veiy finOi and interred 
^ * l^nbury, « Botanical p. ^ 
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like a cobweb (thistle^ cobwebby bouse-^leek). The arrangement of 
the hairs is also interesting. In some plants there is a doable row 
of hairs along the stem. In the chickweCd only one. This, per- 
haps^ serves to collect rain and dew^ and it is significant that the 
row of hairs is always opposite to *the flower-stalk, which also has 
a single row. Now, the flower-stalk is for a considerable part of its 
life turned downwards, with the row of hair outwards. This, 
perhaps, may account for the absence of hairs on that side of the 
stem. 

Many leaves are clothed with woolly hairs while in the bud, which 
afterwards^ disappear. Thus, in the rhododendron^ horse^ChCStQUti 
and other species the young leaves are protected by a thick felt, 
which, when they expand, becomes detached and drops off. Many 
leaves are smooth on the upper side, while underneath they are 
clothed with a cottony, often whitish, felt. This probably serves as 
a protection for the sto- 
mata. In some cases the 
hairs probably tend to 
preserve the leaves from 
being eaten. In others, 
as Kerner has suggested, 
they serve to keep off 
insects — apparently with 
the special object of pre- 
venting the flowers from 
being robbed of their 
honey by insects which are not adapted to fertilize them. Fritz 
Muller, to whom we are indebted for so many ingenious observa- 
tions, gives an interesting case. The caterpillar of Eunomia eagrus, 
when about to turn into the chrysalis (fig. 20), breaks off its hairs 
and fastens them to the twig which it has selected, so as to form on 
each side of itself about half a dozen stiff fences, to protect it during 
its helpless period of quiescence. 

Vaucher long ago observed, though he gave no reason for the 
fact, that among the Malvaceae (mallows) the species which produce 
honey are hairy, and those which do not are glabrous. 

If we make a list of our English plants, marking out which species 
have honey and which have hairs, we shall find that we may lay it 
down as a general rule that honey and hairs go together. ♦The 
exceptions, indeed, are very numerous, but whop we come to examine 
them ire shall find that they can generally be muted for. I have 
made It rough list of the species in thq Euglisl| flora which have 
honey and" yet are glabrous. It does not profi^ to be exactly 
cemet, bee4ase there are some species with referrace to which I 
was ainable to ascertain by personal examination, or by reference to 

VOL. XLVU. X X 
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book^i whelher they produced houej or not. My list, however, com- 
prised 110 species. 

Now, in the first place,, of these 110 species, in sixty the entrance to 
the honey is 430 narrow that even an apt could not force its way in ; 
twenty are aquatic, and hence more or less protected from the visits 
of ants and other creeping insects ; thus we shall frequently find that 
if, in a generally hairy genus, one or more species are aquatic, they 
are also glabrous — as, for instance, Yiola palustris, Veronica anagallis, 
V. beccabunga, and Ranunculus aquatilis. Polygonum amphibium is 
peculiarly interesting, because, as Kerner has pointed out, aquatic speci- 
mens are glabrous ; while in those living on land the base of the leaf 
produces hairs. Half a dozen arc early spring plants which flower 
before the ants are roused from th^ir winter sleep ; about the same 
number are minute ground plants to which hairs could be no protec- 
tion ; three or four are night flowers ; there still remain a few to be 
accounted for^ which would have to be considered individually, but 
probably the evidence is sufficiently complete to justify the general 
inference. 

Lastly, I must not omit to mention the hairs which have a glandular 
character 

The next point to which I would call attention is the remarkable 
manner in which certain forms repeat themselves. In some cases, 
there seems much reason to suppose that one plant derives a substantial 
advantage from resembling another. For instance. Chrysanthemum in- 

odorum, the scentless mayweed, 
very closely resembles the cha- 
momile in leaves, flowers, and 
general habit. The latter species, 
however, has a strong, bitter 
taste, which probably serves as 
a protection to it, and of which 
also, perhaps, the scentless may- 
weed may share the advantage. 
These two species, however, are 
nearly allied to one another, and 
I prefer, therefore, to take as an 
^ ^ example of mimicry the stioging- 

nettle (Urtica) and the common dead-nettle (Lamium album)* These 
two species belong to totally different families ; the flowers are alto- 
gether unlike, but the general habit and the form of the leaviQS are 
extremely similar. / 

How close the ^milarity is may be seen by the abpvq jpPtimtrw- 
(fig* 21 ), taj^n from 'an excellent photograph made for mehy 
l^man, of Rromley. The plants on the right 
uettlfil I those on the left are the white deadnettlo; QUO ^ 
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in flower. So close was the jresemblance that, after getting the pho- 
tograph, I went back to the spot on which they were growing to 
assure myself that there was no mistake. It cannot be doubted that 
the true netde is protected its power of stinging ; and^ that being 
so, it is scarcely less clear that the deadnettle must be protected 
by its likeness to the pther. Moreover, though I was fortunate in 
lighting on so good an illustration as that shown in the figure just 
when I had the opportunity of photographing it, still every one must 
have observed that the two species are very commonly found growing 
together. Assuming that the ancestor of the deadnettle had leaves 
possessing a faint resemblance to those of the true nettle, those in 
which the likeness was greatest would have the best chance of survival, 
and consequently of ripening seeds. Thefe would be a tendency, there- 
fore, according to the well-known principles of Mr. Darwin, to a 
closer and closer resemblance. I am disposed to suggest whether 
these resemblances may not serve as a protection, not only from 

browsing quadrupeds, but also from leaf-eating insects. On this 
part of the subject we have as yet, however, I think, no sufficient 
observations on record. 

Ajuga charampitys, the yellow bugle, has leaves crowded and 
divided into three linear lobes, the lateral ones sometimes again 
divided. They differ, therefore, greatly from those of its allies, and 
this puzzled me much until one day I found it growing abundantly 
on the Riviera among Euphorbia cyparissias, and 1 was much struck 
by the curious likeness. The Euphorbia has the usual acrid juice 
of the genus, and it struck me that the yellow ajuga was perhaps 
protected by its resemblance. 

Leaves which float on the surface of still water tend to be 
orbicular. The water-lilies are a well-known illustration. I 
may also mention Limnanthenum nyraphseoides, which, indeed, 
is often taken for a water-lily, though it really belongs to the 
family of Gentians, and Alisma natans, a species allied to the 
Plantains, In running water, on the contrary, leaves tend to become 
more or less elongated. 

Subaqueous leaves of fresh-water plants have a great tendency either 
to become long and grass-like or to be divided into more or less 
hiair-like filaments. I might mention, for instaijjce, Myriophyllum ; 
Hippuris, or mares-tail, a genus which among*^ English plants comes 
nelvt to Circ^a, the enchanter’s nightshade ; Ranunculus aqnatilis, 
a Ally of thq Jjuttercup ; and many othe 

Sopae, again, which, when mature, have roiJ^ed, floating leaves, 
nunow ones when young, '^us in^ictoria regia the 
filiform, then come one or more w^h. are sagittate, " 
and then ifoUoir the gfeat orbicular leayes, ^ 

s interesting ease is ,t^at in which the same species hiw 

K X 2 
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t^o forms of leaf (fig. 23) — namely, more or less rounded ones on 
surface, and a second series which are subaqueous and composed 
of more or less linear or finely divided segments. 

Mr. Grant Allen has suggested tht^t this tendency to subdivision 
in subaqueous leaves is due to the absence or paucity of carbonic acid. 

I have ventured to suggest a different 
explanation. Of course it is important to 
expose as large a surface as may be to the 
action of the water. We know that the 
gilljs of fisli consist of a number of thin 
plates, which while in water float apart, 
but have not sufficient consistence to sup- 
port even^their own weight, much less any 
external force, and consequently collap«je 
in air. The same thing happens with 
thin, finely cut leaves. In still water they 
afford the greatest possible extent of surface with the least expen- 
diture of effort in the formation of skeleton. This is, I believe, 
the explanation of the prevalence of this form in subaqueous 
leaves. 

Again, in still air the conditions, except so far as they are 
modified by the weight, would approximate to those of water ; but 
the more the plant is exposed to wind the more would it require 
strengthening. Hence, perhaps, the fact that herbs so much oftener 
have finely cut leaves than is the case with trees. In the Umbelli- 
fers, for instance, almost all the species have the leaves much 
divided — more, I need hardly say, than is the case with trees. 
Shrubs and trees are characterized by more or less entire leaves, 
such as those of the laurel, beech, hornbeam, lime, or by similarly 
shaped leaflets as in the ash, horse-chestnut, walnut. 

There are, however, many groups of plants which, while hgibitually 
herbaceous, contain some shrubby species, or vice versd. Let us take 
some groups of this description in whicji the herbaceous species have 
their leaves much cut up, and see what is the character of the foliage 
in the shrubby species. 

The vast majority of Umbellifers, as I have just observed, are 
herbaceous, and viitl^ leaves much divided, the common carrot being 
a typical example. One' European species, however, Bupleurum 
fructicosum, is a shrub attaining a height of more than six feet, andi 
has the leaves (fig. 28) coriaceous, and oblong lanceolate. 

The common gr<^dsel (fig. 24), again, is a low herb with thuch 
cut leaves. Someyspecies of Senecio, however, are sjirubl^j imd flieir 
ItfAye# ussume a j^tally different character, Sen^ciO Md 

,8^ I»^ulifoliu8 having, as their specific names denote^ reapec*^ 
fescmbling the laurel and poplar. In the 
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again, to which the shamrock belongs, there i4 a shrubby species, 
O, laureola, with l^ves like those of a laurel. 

I would venture, then> to ijuggest these considerations as throwing 



light on the reason why herbaceous plants so often have their leaves 
much cut up.* 

Next let me say a few words on the reasons why some plants have 
broad and some narrow leaves. Both are often found within the 
limits of a single genus. I have \enturcd to indicate the distance 
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Fig. 26. 


betweeti the buds as a possible reason in c^ain cases. It would 
Diot^ hoUfCver, apply to herbaceous genera such a^^lantago or Drosera. 
NoW) rotundifolia (fig. 25) has* the leii^s nearly orbicular, 

^ ;AUea» who hii4 b<^en also struck by the fact th2t herbaceous plants so 

leatet muck cut up, bas ailggested a iSifferent explanation, and tlunks 
it is due ter ibe derce Coinpetition that goes on for the carbon oi the air between the 
small matted undergrowth or every thicket and hedgerow.*^ 
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'wluls iu D. anglica (fig. 26), they ate long atod narrow. Plantago 
mfedia (fig. 27) has ovate leaves, whUe in P. lanceolata (fig. 28) 
they are lanceolate, and in P. maritima^ nearly linear. More or less 
similar cases occur in Ranuncnlus. 

These difierences depend, I believe, on the attitude of the leaf, for 
it will be found that the broad-leaved ones are horizontal, forming a 
rosette more or less like that of a daisy, while the species with 
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narrower leaves carry them more or less erect. In the Daisy 
the rosette lies on the ground, but in other cases, as in Daphne 
(fig. 29), it is at the end of a branch. 

Any one who has looked with an observant eye at the vegetation 
of hot, dry countries must have noticed how much the general char- 
acter of the vegetation differs from 
that which prevails iu a climate like 
ours. There is a marked increase 
of prickly, leathery, and aromatic 
species. The first two characteristics 
evidently tend to protect the leaves. 
As regards the third, Mr. Taylor,* 
iu his charming book on FloWttts, 
has pointed to the powOt whibh, as 
Tyndall has shown, the aprfl(y of 
perfume possesses to bar out the 
passage of beat r^ys, and haa wag.- 
gested that the emission of osskntial 
oils' from the let^s of m£ay plants which live in hot ^slbaia^ 
ipay SbrVe to protect themselves against the intensdy heat of 
the desert sun, ’ ‘ 
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I am rather disposed to think that the aromatic character of the 
leaves protects them by rendering it less easy for animals to 
eat them. 

In still dryer regions, such Sts the Cape of Good Hope, an unusually 
large proportion of species are bulbous. These, moreover, do not 
belong to any single group, but are scattered among a large number of 
very different families : the bulbous condition cannot, therefore, be 
explained by inheritance^ but must have reference to the surrounding 
circumstances. Moreover, in a large number of species the leaves 
tend to become succulent and fleshy. Now in organisms of any given 
form the surface increases as the square, the mass as the cube, of the 
dimensions. Hence, a spherical form, yhich is so common in small 
animals and plants, and which in {hem offers a sufficient area of surface 
in proportion to the mass, becomes quite unsuitable in larger creatures, 
and we find that both animals and plants have orifices leading from 
the outside to the interior, and thus giving an additional amount of 
surface. But in plants which inhabit very dry countries it is 



Tio. 30. 



Fio. 31, 


necessary that they should be able to absorb moisture when opportu- 
nity oflers, and, store it up for future use. Hence, under such 
circumstances fleshy stems and leaves are an.aaVantage, because the 
smfaoe exposed to evaporation is smaller in proportion than it would 
he ‘ in leaves of the ordinary form. This is, I believe, the reason 
why suidculcnt leaves and stems are an advanta^ in very dry climates, 
such fis the Canaries, Cape pf Good Hope, \ 

Thfl liathyrus, the wild pea, contains \ivo abnormal and 

interestitil^ tppeies in which the foliaceous organi^ive the plant an 
appearance Very unlike its congeners. Eig. 80 represents L. niger, 
with leaves of the ordinal^ type. In the yellow pea (L. aphaca, fig. 31), 
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the general aspect is very difiPerent^but it will be seen on a closer inspec- 
tion; that the leaves are really absent, orj to speak more oorrectlyi are 
reduced to tendrils, while the stipules, on the contrary, are, in 
compensation, considerably enlarged. They must not^ therefore, be 
compared with the leaves, but with the stipules of other species, and 
from this point of view they are of a more normal character, the 
principal difference, indeed, being in size. 

The grass pea (L. nissolia, fig. 32) is also a small species. It lives in 
meadows and the grassy borders of fields, 
and has lost altogether, not only the leaves, 
but also the tendrils. Instead, however, 
of enlarged stipules, the functions of the 
leaves are Assumed by the leaf-stalks, which 
are elongated, flattened, linear, ending in a 
fine point, and, in fact, so like the leaves 
of the grasses among which the plant 
lives that it is almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish it except when in flower. For a 
weak plant growing among close grass, a 
long linear leaf is, perhaps, physically an 
advantage ; but one may venture to suggest 
that the leaves would be more likely to be 
picked out and eaten if they were more 
easily distinguishable, and that from this 
point of view also the similarity of the 
plant to the grass among which it grows 
may also be an advantage. 

In looking at foliage I have often been much puzzled as to why 
the leaves of some species are tongue-shaped, while others are lobed. 
Take, fo# instance, the black bryony (Tamus communis) and the 
common bryony (Bryonia dioica). Again, why are the veins in some 
leaves pinnate, like those of the beech and elm, and others palmate, 
as in the maple and sycamore ? 

My first idea was that this might have reference to the airrange- 
ment of the woody fibres in the leaf-stalk. If we make a section of ^ 
the stalk of a leaf, we shall find that in some cases the woody fibres 
are collected in the miSdle, while in others there are several disthmt 
bundles, separated by cellular parenchyma. My first idea ♦as ths* 
each of the primary ribs of a leaf might represent a separate woody 
fibre in the leaf-stalk, Uo that leaves with a single bundle of 
fibres would be pinn^ ; those with several distinct biimdleSy pydniiate* 

The first species ^ieh I examined favoured this view. The 
gel^ituu^ malloW|/yclamen, aud other species with* 
had; atnw enough, several woody fibres ; while, ou the ihe 

laurely rfaodedeudron, privet, beech, box, caastanea, arbutusy 
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aud other leaves with pinnate veins, had one central bundle. Bat I 
soon came across numerous exceptions, and had to give up the idea. 

I then considered whether the difference could' be accounted for 
by the mode of growth of the 4eaf, and I am still disposed to think 
that it has some bearing on the subject, though this requires further 
«tudy. ^ 

The next suggestion which occurred to me was that it might be 
connected with the “ prefoliation or arrangement of the leaves in the 
bud.* The first palmate leaves which I examined were what is called 
plicate,^^ or folded up more or less like a fan ; while the leaves with 
pinnate veins were generally conduplicate,^^ or had the one half 
applied to the other. But, though this was true in many cases, it was 
not a general rule, and 1 was obliged to give up this idea also. 

It then occurred to me to take climbing plants, and see whether 
I could find any relation between palmate and tongue-shaped leaves 
on the one hand, and the mode of growth on the other — whether, 
for instance, the one turned generally up, the other down ; whether 
the one were generally twining and the other clasping, or vice versd. 
All these suggestions one by one broke down. 

Among monocotyledons, however, the tongue-shaped preponderates 

greatly over the palmate form of leaf. With very few exceptions, the 
forms of the leaves of climbing monocotyledons are in fact just such 
as would be obtained by widening more or less the linear, grass-like 
leaf which is so prevalent in the class. 

This, then, raises the question whether the heart-shaped leaf is the 
older form from which the palmate type has been gradually evolved. 
Let us see whether we can find any evidence 
bearing on this question in what may be called 
the embryology of plants. The furze, with its 
spiny prickles, belongs to a group of plants 
which, as a general rule, have trifoliate or pinnate 
leaves. Now, if we examine a seedling furze 
{fig, 33), we shall find that the cotyledons arc 
succeeded by several trifoliate leaves, with ovate 
leaflets. These gradually become narrower, more 
pointed^ and stiflTer, thus passing into spines. 

Heuce we cau hardly doubt that the present* • 
futse is descended from ancestors with trifoliate 
leaves* I have already referred to other cases 
in whieh the young plants throw dight on th^ 
previous condition of the species {ante, p. 12). 

we shall have no difficulty in ^finding \ 
eases while in mature plants the leaves 1^^ 

more less lobed and palmate, the first leaves succeeding 
the cotyioddns are heart-shaped^ This would seem to point to the 
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fact t£at when in any genus we find heart-shaped and lobed leaves, 
the former may represent the earlier or ancestral condition. 

The advantage bf the palmate form may perhaps consist in its 
bringing the centre of gravity^ ncardlr to the point of support. 
Broad leaves, however, are of two types : cordate, with veins follow- 
‘ing the curvature of the edge ; and palmate, or lobed leaves with 
veins running straight to the edge. The veins contain vascular 
bundles v^hich conduct the nourishment sucked up by the roots, and 
it is clearly better that they should hold a straight course, rather 
than wind round in a curve. As the nourishing fluids pass more 
rapidly along these vascular bundle^., the leaf naturally grows there 
more rapidly, and thus assurtjes the lobed form, with a vein running 
to the point of each lobe. 

On the whole, we see, I think, that many at any rate of the 
forms presented by leaves have reference to the conditions and 
requirements of the plant. If there was some definite form told off 
for each species, then, surely, a similar rule ought to hold good for 
each genus. The species of a genus might well differ more from 
one another than the varieties of any particular species ; the generic 
type might be, so to say, less closely limited ; but still there ought to 
be some type characteristic of the genus. Let us see whether this is so. 
No doubt there are many genera in which the leaves are more or 
less uniform, but in them the general habit is also, as a rule, more 
or less similar. Is this the case in genera 
where the various species differ greatly in 
habit ? I have already incidentally given 
cases which show that this is not so, but let 
us take some group — for instance, the genus 
Senecio, to which the common groundsel (fig. 
34) belongs, as a type well known to all of us — 
and look at it a little more closely. 

The leaves of the common groundsel I need 
not describe, because they are familiar tons all. 
This type occurs im various other species of 
more or less similar habit. On the other hand, 
the fen Senecio (S. paludosus) and the mdrsh 
Senecio (S. palustris), which livb in! ISI^arshy' 
and wet places, have Jong, narroV^^^erts^ 
shaped leaves, like those of so many other 
^ plants which are found in such loeaUtaes. 
The field Senecio campestri8,fig. 84>), which lives in meadows mptd 
pf^^tnres, has a smml terminal head of flowers spriitgii^g 'xoeette 
of leaves much ^e those of a common daisy (Bdilis a 

Hadagifsoar species, as yet I believe unnamed, is even more lilm a 
dtd$jrf senecio junceus looks much like a rush ; S. hypoehibddeus of 
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South Africa strikingly resembles a bypochseris, as its name denotes. 
A considerable numi^r of species attain to a larg» size and become 
'woody so as to form regular bushes. S. buxifolins has very much 
the general look of a box, S. Tagans of a privet, S/ laurijfolius of a 
laurel, ericacfolius of a heath, pinifolius of a dr, or, rather, a yew. 

Again, some species are climbers S. scandens and S. macrbglossus 
have leaves like a bryony; S. araneosus and S. tamoides like a 
smilax or (Yam) tamus ; S. tropseolifolius like a tropseolum. 

Among the species inhabiting hot, dry regions are some 'with 
swollen fleshy leaves, such as S. haworthii, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, add S. pteroneura, from Magador. Scnecio rosmarinifolitu, 
of the Cape, is curiously like a rosemary or lavender. 

Lastly, some species may almost be called small trees, such as 
S. populifolius, with leaves like a poplar ; and S. amygdaloides, like 
an almond. 

I might mention, if space permitted, many other species which, stS 
their names denote, closely resemble forms belonging to other groups 
— such, for instance, as Scnecio lobelioides, erysimoides, bupleuri- 
oides, vcrbascifolius, juniperinus, ilicifolius, acanthifolius, linifolius, 
platanifolius, graminifolius, verbenefolius, rosmarinifolius, corondpi- 
folius, chenopodifolius, lavanderisefolius, salicifolius, mesembryanthe- 
moides, digitalifolius, abietinus, arbutifolius, malveefolius, erodiifoliua, 
halimifolius, hakeaefolius, resedaefolius, hederaefolius, acerifolius, plan> 
tigineus, castaniaefolius, spirseifolius, bryoniaefolius, primulifolins, and 
many more. These names, however, indicate similarities to over 
thirty other perfectly distinct families. 

It seems clear, then, that these difierenccs have reference not to 
any inherent tendency, but to the structure and organization, the 
habits and requirements, of the plant. Of course it may be that the 
present form has reference not to existing, but to ancient, conditions, 
which renders the problem all the more difflcult. Nor do 1 at all 
intend to maintain that every form of leaf is, or ever has been, 
necessarily that best adapted to the circumstances, but only that they 
arc constantly tending toj^come so, just as water always tends to 
And its pwn level. 

But, however this may be, if my main argument is correct, it opens 
ont a. very wide and interesting fleld of study^ fer every one of the 
almost infinite forms of leaves must have some cause and explana- 
tion. , 

, , John Lubbock. 

NoTE^'l'cr'psmi'iision to use Figures 2^-24-28, 30-32, an 3 i, 1 am indebted to the 
coartet/ LoveU Reeve & Co. • 
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rpHE purpose of these papers is to attempt a critical analysis and 
X appraisement of those principles of the English Catholic move- 
ment that may be held to have significance for constructive religious 
thought. The point from which the second or material part of the 
discussion can best start is the relation of the English to the earlier 
Continental Catholic revival. The former had a distinctive character 
of its own ; but it would be a grave mistake to regard it either as 
single and isolated, or as simply the creation of a few able and 
resolute men. That was what it seemed to many contemporary 
critics, but it was nothing so accidental and arbitrary. It stood 
connected with and represented a tendency that had been active in 
European thought and life, the reaction against the Illumination and 
the Revolution. The reaction was not simple but complex, at once 
religious, intellectual and political ; a recoil of the conservative spirit 
from the new ideals that had been so suddenly translated into por- 
tentous realities. It was marked everywhere by the same hatred of 
the eighteenth century and all its works, ^pmbodied everywhere the 
same hopes and fears, expressed the same motives and ends. On the 
one side stood the revolutionary theses, the rights of reason and of 


man, the watchwords liberty, equality, fraternity. These the rea^ion 
construed not in their high ideal sense, but through the aeddents 
and atrocities, the terror and ruin that had attended the at 

realization ; and ovex^ against them emphasized its own 


whts of the community before those of the individUld, the rjjj^hts of 
and the sovereigns, spiritual and civil, He appdnted aWo those 
m riie reason the peoples, authority as the onlj suffipjiek}^ hasisof 
order as the condition necessary to the highed eouamon 
good>^ But not satisfied with opposing antitheses to theSeiij it coa- 
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fronted recent with mcdiseval history, idealized it, attempted to resus- 
citate and realize its ideals, and.invested the Church— which was its 
most splendid and persistent creation — with the authority that alone 
could revive religion and create order, curb and turn back the 
loosened and lawless forces of revolution. This radical contradiction, 
ideal and historical, seemed the surest as the most direct way to 
victory; but to build a dam across a river is not to arrest the 
gathering and course of its waters, as the men who securely pitch 
their tents in the shelter of the dam will be the first to experience, 

I. 

The Catholic revival was the principal phase or feature Of the 
reaction, and the literature that was its most operative factor may be 
described as the literature of the new Catholic Apologetic.* Our 
reference to its distinctive principles and work must be brief. 

1. The reaction was a complex movement, at once literary, 
political, religious. In literature it appeared as Romanticism, in 
politics as legitimate and theocratic theory, in religion as Ultramon- 
tanism. These three were but different phases or expressions of the 
one spirit, representing, as it were, the organization of the more 
conservative instincts against the new agencies of progress and 
change. The oneness of the spirit is evident from the ease with 
which its phases melted or passed into each other. Romanticism 
appeared, indeed, outside Catholicism, was German, the creation of 
men like the Schlegels, Ticck, Novalis, who loved the realm of the 
imagination, and hated the rationalism that had expelled miracle from 
Nature, and mystery from man, making the universe the home of 
prosaic commonplace. They disliked the cold classicism of Goethe 
and the warmer humanism of Schiller, and said : Poetry and 
religion are one; man needs an imagination to interpret the 
universe, and a universe peopled by it and for it ; when he has most 
religion he has most imagination, and the times when he had both 
in tbe highest degree were the mediaeval.” And so they glorified these 
times, edited their ballads, and romances, praised their ideal of life 
and duty> their bravery, courtly, devotion ; their indifference to the 
market and the exchange, their loyalty to beauty and honour and 
religion, their glorious Gothic architecture, with* the faith it at Once 

^ Whst is flqscribed as the literature of tlio new Catholic Apolo^tic, may be 
heldhfrr^tiireaented by the followinc H De Maistro . “ L’Eglise Gallicaue^’ (Ed. 1882), 
** lieai db i^int Petersburg (Bd. 1874), “ J>u Pape (Kd. 1819). M. De Bonald : 

du^ouvoir Politique et Keligieux dans la ;:)ocietd Civile,’^ Legislation 
Primitive ^£id. 181^. M. ^atoaubi^d : “Genie du Ohristianisme (Ed. 1802). 
M. d0 wai sUr I'lUdifference en Motiidre de Reliuicn (Ed. 1859) Tina 

^litarature Af be said to be devoted to the eiwosition of the ntjnetion of Catholicism 
id aa age and so represents what we have termed 'the new Apologetic. 

Good Ot the older aSw ^-*Hoqtevl]le i 'tlA Religion Cbet. prouvde par 

lee faits’* (1740), 8 vole. Border: “Traitd Historique 6ti)ogma^qae de la Vraie 
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.embodiedj illustrated and made iUustrious. Admiration for the past^ 
though it was a past that was a pure creature of the imagination^ 
easily became belief in the Church that claimed it^ and so Boman* 
tioism in men like Stolberg, FrieilricluSchlegel, and W^mer^ passed 
by a natural gradation into Catholicism. 

The reaction in potitics was conducted in a still more courageous and 
thorough spirit, for it was directly polemical, a gutfre h outrance. 
Authority must be made divine if the rights of man were to be denied 
and his reason subdued and governed ; but the dynastic idea had been 
too rudely broken •to be capable of again standing up, and in its own 
name claiming divine authority. Its hour of weakness was the 
Churches opportunity ; it alone had braved the storm, it had been 
shaken but it had stood, mahifestly, not in its own strength, but in 
God^ 8. In the lurid light of the anarchy Rome was seen to have a 
mission ; as the seat and home of supreme authority, universal, 
immutable, infallible, she could stand forward as the saviour of 
society, now gone or going to destruction for want of its most 
Christian kings. She was the Church God had founded, had super- 
naturally endowed and guided, had made the sole bearer and teacher 
of His truth, and had graced and crowned with an Infallible Head. 
Here was an authority so awful, so august, and so inviolable as to^bc 
alone able to end the conflict of rival rights, and restore order by 
enforcing the one universal duty — obedience. If divine authority was 
to rule in the State, it must be got through the Church. And so Joseph 
de Maistre formulated his hierocratic doctrine, making the Papal at 
once guarantee and condition the royal power. Dc Bonald wove the 
political into the religious revelation, ascribing sole sovereignty to 
God, but building upon it the Pope’s, and upon his the king’s. 
Chateaubriand described Christian Rome as being for the modern 
what Pagan Borne had been for the ancient world — thp universal bond 
of nations, instructing in duty, defending from oppression. Lamennais 
argued that without authority there could be no religion, that it was 
the foundation of all society and morality, and that it alone 
enfranchised man by making him obedient, so harmonizing all intel- 
ligences Ciiid wills. And thus the Church, as the supreme authority, 
became the principle of order, the centre of political as well as 
religious stability ;t the only divine rights were those she sanctioned, 
in her strength kings reigned, and through obedience to her ^ man 
was happy and God honoured. 

2. The Bovolution^thus gave Catholicism a splendid oppbrtutdi^ for 
a new Apologetic ; summoned it to occupy a more and 

eo^mn^ng position than jt had held since the faU of 
A^P^tio ma^e described as tha theory of the Or the 

prineipla^of anflxority done into the philosophy, of 
revoln&>n«'^ B may be said to have eooiisted of two parts^ a 
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retical and an Hstorical — the first being a vindication of authority as 
the only sure basis of religion, and, consequently, the only solid 
ground and guarantee of order ; the second being a justification of 
the Roman Church as it^ had lived and acted in history. On the 
positive side it was a philosophy ctf religion, society, and history ; 
on the negative, an absolute contradiction of the modem philosophies, 
the governing principles or ideas of the modern mind. The 
Apologists saw that the Revolution had not been an accident, but a 
logical issue from the premisses of ther sixteenth century; an attempt 
to realize a political ideal correlative and correspondent to the ideal 
of religious freedom. The anarchy, the bloodshed, the social misery 
and ruin, were hel^ to be the direct result of the movement then 
instituted; to this, along many l^ies, it»had been inevitably tending ; 
in this, its true character stood revealed. What appeared before the 
Revolution as innocent abstractions, or speculations that' flattered 
human pride in the degree that they exercised human reason, 
appeared after it as disintegrative • forces capable of doing the most 
disastrous work. It was not a question of Catholicism against 
Protestantism, but of Catholicism against the modern movement as 
a whole. Humanity must be turned back in its course three 
centuries that society might be saved. The literary revolt of the 
fifteenth century, the religious revolt of the sixteenth, the philo- 
sophical systems of the seventeenth, the political revolution of 'the 
eighteenth, were all parts of a whole, successive steps in the dread 
argument that had been fulfilling itself in history. To deal with 
this in the most radical way, modern philosophy, as supplying the 
principles and premisses, was fiercely attacked, De Maistre held 
Bacon to be a presumptuous and profane scientific charlatan, whose 
bad philosophy was the fit expression of his bad morality. And in 
censure he was quite impartial; Contempt of LockC WftS tll6 
beginning of kuowledge.^^* Hume "was perhaps the most dangerous 
and the guiltiest of all those baleful writers who will for ever 
accuse the last century before postcrity.^^t Voltaire " was a man 
Paris crowned, but Sodom would have banished.^^t Lamennais 
argued that the pbilo^hies and the heresies had one principle, " la 
souverainet5 de la raison humainc,^^ the end whereof was universal 
disbelief.§ Admit it, and from the end there no escape ; the 
inevitable "way was from heresy to deism, from deism to atheism, 
from atheis^m to universal scepticism. Hence, by an exlmustive 
process, , the neipessary conclusion was reac^^ed : we must have 
authtaiiy if we are to have faith ; the true religion is that which 
rests tbe gi^atest visible authority, which from sheer lack of 

aQtufd or ^^iihle claimants can be no other than Rome. The 
^ • * 

’ t7Kd.p. 40S. tlbid.v.2^ 

i vu. ir. pp. 212-S. 
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Tariations of philosophers as of Protestants proved their want of 
tmth; the consistencies and harmonies of Catholics proved their 
possession of it. Authority being the creative and fundamental 
principle in religion, to despise or .deny it was sin — order was 
Heaven’s first law ; contempt of authority man’s first disobedience. 
The systems that denied it were not simply faise, they were evil ; at 
once causes and fruits of sin. Of sin and its inexorable penalties, 
the new Apologetic had much to say ; sin explained the revolt, the 
revolution illustrated the penalty. To end the revolt the Church 
must triumph ; and its victory would be the creation, not of 
religion only, but of order, of a stable, contented, happy society. 
But, as Lamennais was destined later fatefully to discover, if 
authority was to rule at all, It must rule everywhere, in both Church 
and State ; if freedom reigned in either, it would reign in both. 
So De Maistre saw and victoriously argued : both authorities are 
of Qod, but the spiritual is the higher ; the king’s does not 
qualify the Pope’s, but the Pope’s limits the king’s. Power may 
be limited from above, but not from below ; the subjects may 
not judge the sovereign, or impose conditions on him, but the 
Pope may, and his judge is God. Authority, thus absolute, political, 
personified in the king, confronted revolution ; spiritual, personified 
in the Pope, confronted reason ; and by its strength religion was 
to 'be saved, society re-constituted, order created, and humanity 
made obedient to God. 

But it was not enough to be critical and tlieoretical ; it was no 
less necessary to show the fine correspondence of the theory with 
history, the speculation with fact. And sp the discussion became 
historical ; the Church was exhibited as the maker of civilization, the 
mother of the arts and sciences, the creator of the humanities, the 
enemy of vice, the nurse of virtue, the home of all the gracqs. When 
the l^man empire fell she mitigated the miseries, lessened the evils, 
conserved the good that but for her had perished in the ruins. When 
the young peoples came pouring into ‘the older States, she received 
them into her bosom, tamed them, organized their energies;, bnUt 
them into a new order and new civilization. She protected its tender 
years ; hers was the arm which turned back the Moor, the Saracfini and 
the Turk. In her *he conquered peoples had their tru^ and stroiigest 
friend; the conquerors, a common sovereign who rqled thfilt ®i»ee 
vcills ilto obedience and humanity. The Church united tbe 
nations, created out of a multitude of turbulent tribes a bfojllieiti^pod 
of peoples, made the hostile kingdoms become a fiddle 43l^isten- 
ddm. Modem Europe vpthout the Church were » 

most distinguishes her, whatevm* she most 
to Her stamp is on the Utemtwm nf 

pe<^; Ae drama rose out of her mirade ph^a f H 
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that bade the first and greatest of modern epica liye^ and that 
not let it die. Art was her peculiar creation; she inspired the 
genius of the builder^ and he built the large faith he lived by into 
cathedral and monastery ;* hen vivid and fruitful imagination formed 
the painter^ and the wondrous beauty of his work but witnesses to 
the sublimity of her ^irit and the truth of her beliefs. Her mys- 
teries^ the sacramentSj and miracles that ofiend the prosaic rationalism 
of a godless age^ disclose their true significance, their power at once 
to awQ, to humble, .and to uplift, when seen reflected in the mirror 
of mediaeval art. Science, too, the Church had made ; her sons loved, 
and cultivated, and enlarged it when the world was dark, and kings 
and nobles lived but for war and plunder. ' All benefleent and 
ameliorative agencies were of her making : hospitals, charities, schools, 
colleges, the laws that shielded the serf from the savagery of his 
master. For all this, and kindred work, her very constitution quali- 
fied her. The clergy had no land, no home, no worldly afiections, no 
secular care, were separated to her service, consecrated wholly to her 
cuds, which were those of man^s highest good. Her very organiza- 
tion showed her to be the bearer and organ of divine truth, throughout 
adapted to secure its recognition and realization among men. For 
above all stood the supreme Pontifif, the spiritual Sovereign, source of 
unity, law, order, directing the energies, formulating the judgments, 
determining the faith of the Church ; so much the Vicar of God as 
to be His voice become audible ; gifted with speech that he might 
control kings and command peoples, maintain religion, and compel 
obedience. "What the Church had been the Cliurch would continue 
to be ; she had saved Europe when Rome perished, and would save 
it ogaiu even though it were out of the very jaws of the destroyer. 

3. Such, iu hurried outline, was the historical Apologetic, at once 
confirmatory and illustrative of the theoretical. So far as it is his- 
torical its truth is frankly admitted. It is significant that the purely 
historical mode of viewing and representing the matter rose outside 
Catholicism ; was due to liberal and scientific thought, not to ecclesi- 
astical and polemical. To it, looking only from the historical point of 
view, it seemed hardly possible to exaggerate the obligations of Europe 
to Catholicism. The Catholic Church in the Middle Ages did noble 
work for humanity ; moderated for the old world the miseries of dissolu- 
tion> pasoderated for the new the perhaps still greater miseries oforga- 
nia&tionknd evolution. But justice to mediaeval must not make ns 
ni^djtk to.modarlK history. The question was not what the Catholic 
Chtih^^kad jdone in the early or middle centuries^ hnt what it had 
donVih^^^mqdeni? An organization that had served and saved a 
sodei^ with jmgan ideas, may be little qualified to serve a 

and moved by Christian ideals. ' Laws good for 
childh^ mtiy bd bad for manhood ; what makes a man of a child is 
vot. xtnu > Y Y 
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exoeUeut, but what makes a child of a mau » evil. The Apologists 
were as weak in the modern as they were strong in the mediteral 
question. In the one case they were eloquent and philosophic about 
'&e Church and its work ; iu the other, they were reproachful and 
severe concerning the pride and wickedness of man. They did not 
see that there was an absolute change in the conditions ; in the 
earlier period it was the secular empire that had broken down, but 
in the later it was the spiritual. In the days of Bomau decadence 
and mediaeval upbuilding the Church had indeed been an ameliorative 
agency and an architectonic power j but iu the days of the Reformation 
and Revolution it was the Church that had fallen into feebleness. 
The Europe she claimed to be alone able to reorganize and restore, 
was the very Europe that ha^ becoebe disorganized in her own hands. 
She was in the place of the Roman Empire, while the modern spirit was 
claiming to occupy hers. The Pope was the new Julian; DeMaistre 
the new Libanius. As a simple matter of fact, the very revolt of 
the intellect was tbs' gravest possible reflection on the capacity of the 
Church. The intellect had been in subjection for centuries ; to 
allow it to escape implied infirmity in the ruler, deficiency in wisdom, 
inefficiency of energy and will. The claim of infallibility is a 
tremendous claim, not because of what it requires from man, but 
because of what it demands in and from the Church. Infallibility in 
truth is significant when conjoined with infallibility in wisdom, but 
the one without the other is insignificant enough. To be under it is 
like being under a creator, almighty but not all* wise ; to possess it 
is, as it were, to have the mechanical gift, the skill to make instru- 
ments, but not the political, the power to handle and govern men. 
For if the revolt of the sixteenth century were a sin, the pien who 
achieved it were not the only sinners — still guiltier was the Church 
that made it possible, that allowed it to become actual. During 
centuries she had been supreme ; hers had been the hands that made 
the men, hers the mind that made Europe ; and if the issue of all 
her doings and endeavours were the revolt, could she be guiltless, or 
as wise as she must be to make her infallibility of any avail, make it 
anything more than an ability to do great things if she only knew 
how ? But more : why had the revolution happened ? and why amid 
so much hideous tertor and blood? Modern philosophy was hot 
altogether or alone to blame ; neither was suppressed and eX|htriated 
Protestantism. The men were sons of France, France WM the 
eldest sou of the Chfirch, and the son ruled as the* Churca had 
taught him, with results dreadful to bodi. The responsil^py for 
the horrors of the Revolution does not lie with its hufr 

with its causes;^ and who wiU now say that to these eauses the 
ChuMh did not powerfully eoutribnte? Bui she were a 

cause, what becomes of her daim to the sole to 
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organise and order the modern because she had ordered and organized 
the medissval world ? To be a cause of the evil is hardly equivalent 
to the power to cure it. The philosophy of history is guided in its 
judgments by rigorous and impartial principles. It cannot^ merely in 
the interest of dogma or sect^ accord or deny hopour to a Church ; but 
the honour it accords at one period may be changed into deepest 
blame at another. The very reasons that lead it to praise the work 
and services of early and mediaeval Catholicism, compel it to hold 
the later Catholicism mainly responsible for evils the Revolution was 
needed to cure. 

If the historical doctrine was no good philosophy of history, still 
less was the theoretical a good philosophy of religion. To base 
religion on authority is the most fatal of all scepticisms. The argu- 
ments that prove it, prove man possessed of an inherent and ineradic- 
able atheism of nature. But what is to be said on this point can better 
be said later on. Enough to remark here, the new Apologetic was 
an apologetic for Catholicism, not for Christianity. Its interest was 
the Church, not the religion, at least the religion only so far as 
identical or co-extensive with the Church. This gave to it its two 
most distinctive characteristics — it was political or sociological and his- 
torical. It was a theory of society and the State applied to and 
illustrated by specific periods and events in history. It was a specu- 
lation as to the be^t methods for the creation and maintenance of 
order. De Maistre, as has been well said, was a publicist, and looked 
at the whole matter from the publicist’s point of view. He was 
a sort of ecclesiasticized Hobbes, with the strength, courage, keen- 
ness, directness, and, we may add, coarseness of the original, only 
with the Pope substituted for the king. But even so the system 
had its place, and did a not unneeded or ignoble work. It did for 
the Papacy what Hobbes had done for the Monarchy, formulated a 
theory of government where order was created by absolute authority 
being given to the one, and absolute subjection to the many. Both 
marked the reaction that succeeded revolution, though in the one 
case the revolution was religious, an attempted reign of the saints ; 
in the other secular, an attempted reign of reason. Tt was no less 
cbaracteristicr that the theory opposed to the religious revolution based 
authority cm might, but the theory opposed to the Secular, based might 
on a^iihority. Hobbes^ king created the church, but De Maistre^s 
chnreh created the king. Yet each is explained by its occasion. 
The Jhj^ttnration would have been incomplete without the Leviathan ; 
the Qat^lk revival and the cOunter-revolution had been unjustified 
without VHramontanism. 


Y y 2 
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II. 

1. We must now pass from the Continental to the English Catholic 
movement. The conditions in the two oasear were altogether different. 
In France the Bevolution had been swift^ imperious^ destructive ; but 
here the genius of the people^ their prosaic sagacity^ and insular 
pride^ sobered and disciplined by the long struggle towards com- 
pleter freedom^ first held it at bay^ then graduated its approach, 
and, at last, peacefully and legally accomplished it. Hence the 
Catholic revival could not appear here as the counter-revolution, as 
source and ground of order to a disordered State ; for order reigned, 
and our very revolutions had increased rather than disturbed iU 
Indeed, our combined freedom and order had so perplexed and 
bewildered the hierocratic theorists, that De Bonald calmly dis- 
missed from consideration the English people, because they were, 

mainly on account of their defects, by far the most backward of 
civilized peoples/^ and De Maistre described our constitution as an 
insular peculiarity utterly unworthy of imitation.^' But even here 
the forces of change were active, and their movement was the more 
resistless that it was so regulated and, as it were, so constitutional. 
They were immanent forces, not in the air simply, but embedded in 
the customs and habits, laws and institutions, mind and method of the 
English people. They were universal, supreme ; governing the men 
who governed. While they appeared political, they were really 
religious ; threatened the Church even more than the State ; questioned 
the accepted principles, doctrines, facts, and authorities in religion 
much more severely than the ancient and established in politics. 
These forces in their collective and, as it were, corporate character, 
coustituted what was termed " Liberalism, which was the milder 
but more fatal English for the fiercer but less insidious Gallic^n 

Bevolution.^^ If, then, they were held to .be forces mischievous in 
character, evil in tendency, and ruinous in result, to resist them was a 
most manifest and absolute duty. Bufhow ? The Sovereign could 
not, for the Sovereign was simply the greatest subject in the realm, 
the creation of its laws ; nor could the Parliament, for it was but the 
nation in Council ; nor could the Church, for the Church wa9 the 
people’s, rather than the people the Church’s. There naas nothing 
then to hinder the people, were they so minded, from doings 
even to the abolition of the law and worship of God^ Jt was 
necessary, therefore, discover an authority able, to bri4li a^d 
govern the forces of change. God was the suprettye^nutboiil^^;* the 
Gl|urch in which He lived ^ and through which He 

presence ; in it, thereforei the Divine authority mwt This 
th0|!9glish people had hitherto been negligent or 
only h«fe and there a Catholic divine had uridera^joA aiaCibaJiiifedj 
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but once make it thoroughly evident, and men, no longer ignorantly 
free to believe and worship as they pleased, will feel bound to hold 
the faith and obey the law of Goi 

This was, in brief, the genesis of J:he Anglican movement. While 
formally and incidentally affected by many collateral influences — the 
romances of Scott, which supplied it with an idealized past, and in- 
spired the passion still further to idealize it ; the speculation of 
Coleridge, which touched it with mysticism, and imparted, in some 
degree, the gift of spiritual insight ; the poetry of Wordsworth^ which 
revealed the symbolical and sacramental signihcance of common 
things — yet it was essentially religious, an attempt, in a period of 
sifting and change, to find a stable ground on which to build the 

faith, an absolute authority by* which to govern the life, first of 
the individual, next of the nation. It assumed that the truth of 
God did not live in the common reason, or His authority reign in 
the collective conscience ; and that, without a special organ or vehicle 
for their transmission and embodiment, they could not continue to 
live and reign at all. What was needed was an authority — valid, 
visible, supreme. To be supreme, it must be religious ; to be visible, 
it must be a realized polity or constituted society ; to be valid, it 
must have independent legislative and efficient executive powers. 
With these attributes the Anglican Church was invested, but they 
were too immense for her ; she bent and failed beneath the burden. 
Her weakness but set off the strength of Catholicism. What the 
one Church could not bear was the very vital principle of the other ; 
she had for centuries been testifying her possession of it to the per- 
verse and incredulous English people. The ancient cause of offence 
became the new feature of commendation, and those who felt that 
they could not believe and be Christian without authority found in 
her bosom the authority they needed. 

2. The English Catholic movement, then, was distinguished from 
the Continental by its personal and religious, rather than national 
and political, character. The publicist view did not exist here ; the 
conditions did not call for it. But what national events occasioned 
in Prance, personal experiences accomplished in England. The arena 
of action and change was subjective, minds that had felt the 
imfiiettlin^ infinence of the critical and progrelsivo tendencies then 
and feared for religion in the ^degree that they loved it. 
Tho ' i?evolution that was dreaded was internal, in the region of 
thoi]l^f and belief. Superficial readers of the Apologia'^ have 
v^ndared at the determinative influence attributed to such incidents 
ihl^ Im^salem Bishopric ; but, in truth, nothing could be more 
just IhlldtHba place assigned to it, or more impressive and signifi- 
cant# it "waa not only a fact fatal to a theory ; but Neumanns 
mind had^ become' hyper-sensitive, it had lost the sense of propor- 
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tion ; little things troubled even more then large ; and his doctrine 
of the Church had become so nearly equivalent to the truth of 
religion that what touched the one seemed to threaten the other 
with ruin and disaster. It had become a matter of personal 
necessity that he find an immutable and infallible Church in order 
to have a stable and true religion. This need was altogether 
distinctive of him and the men he moved, and belongs, as it were^ 
to their natural histo^, not to the nation’s. It did not rise out of 
the native conservatism of the English people, seeking to find the 
religious principle or constitutional doctrine that could best resist 
the tides of revolutionary thought and action ; but it rose in the 
spirits and out of the experiences of men who believed that religion. 

could not be saved, either *for themselves or the people, unless in 
the strength of a greater and more efficient authority than any their 
Church knew or could allow. Hence the English Catholic move- 
ment proceeded from and expressed the religious necessities of 
persons, not the needs of the State or the aspirations of the people. 
And what it was, it is — a thoroughly individual movement, with less 
national promise than even at first, and, what we may term its 
fundamental principle — authority as the basis of. Religion, and 
this authority as embodied in the infallible Church of Rome — was 
formulated to satisfy these individual needs. What we have now to 
consider is the validity and constructive value of this principle, as 
represented and interpreted by modern English, as distinguished from 
Continental Catholicism. 


III. 

Cardinal Newman* is here, beyond question, the representative 
man, and so it is through him that we must construe and criticize 
the principle. Its acceptance was a necessity to his own faith ; he 
has done more than any living man to make it a necessity to the 
faith of others. He is here regarded under only one aspect, as the 
disciple and defender of Roman CatholiS authority, that he may be 
the better and more victorious a Christian Apologist. We have 
the right so to regard him, Pisciples have represented him as the 

*<rl£ ike STibiect bad been Apedogetios by English Catbolios, instead of^ as it really is^ 
Endidi Catbouoism as auipologetie, there are many men I should have lifcad 
fully to review, such as the late Dr. Ward and Mr. Lilly, who have eaen bad iliHhe 
first paper a must brief notice, but Jo them would have been added the^ late fl5||frer 
Dalgairnc^ a thinker ol exquisite siltlety and refinement, Mr. St. Ge<Kr|[eMivart)^]Mmer 
Haiper, and others hardly less worthy of regard. The extensive Work the 
The Metaphysics of the fibhool {Maomillan & Oo. 3 vols. 187&-S4)i a 

ndkere careful criticism than it has yet received* Its worth for the historiom smdeut ia 
eOttsiderable, but its pcdemica], cnticaV and canstructive parts, tbongk 
akd^^dimt, are of another order wd quality than the ezpojritoiy, Tbcmn A^mas 
is more real and intelligible m his own Latin than m any eaq^iitiion* 

HaigfillAoQnecaae.a living teacher, handling relevant prablenev^^Sdld^^ 

|[gsiOe lA hbtdiy, determining much bofeh of form and mattm^ Of 

the o6ier esse he istmly an adapted teacher, not very capable of the eort of adm^taliott 

he has lACelved^ Wither lustily resisting justly refmg tO bs^finfOedtO theft li^t On 
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foremost apologist of the day ; his Apologia waa the recognitiou of 
his own significance, the history was the justification of " his religious 
opiniona/^ There is no man living whose works ore so thoroughly 
autobiographical ; they are b^t various illustrations of bis own prin- 
ciple — ^in religious inquiry egotism ihay be true modesty.* There is 
as much autobiography in, to ^mention no others, the Sermons, the 
" Discourses to Mixed Congregations,^^ the Development of Christian 
Doctrine/^ the Letters to Dr. Pusey and the Duke of Norfolk,” 
and the Grammar of Assent,” as in the " Apologia.” Indeed, the 
^'Apologia” loses half its significance when read# alone; it needs to 
be studied in the light of the works, tracts, essays, lectures, histories 
and treatises chronologically arranged. Conscious revelation of self, 
even when most careful and scrupulous, hides even more than it 
reveals; it is the unconscious and undesigned that testify more 
truly of a man. Dr. Newman has always been supremely conscious 
of two beings — God and himself — and his works are a history of his 
successive attempts to determine and adjust the relations between 
these two. This is significant ; in the heart of thi^ chief of the English 
Catholics there is an intense individualism — indeed, it was the strength 
of his individualism that made a Catholic of him. The " Apologia” 
is the history of an individual mind ; the “ Grammar of Assent” is 
its dialectic — i.c., the translation of the causes and course of the 
changes which the history records into logical forms and reasoned 
processes. Sut this exactly defines the worth and describes the 
range of Newman^s apologetic work — it is distinctively individual — 
first explicative of himself, and then cogent for men who start with 
his ecclesiastical asssumptions and are troubled with his spiritual 
experiences and perplexities, not for those outside the churches, 
seeking for a reasoned and a reasonable belief. 

In order to a radical and just discussion, it will be necessary to 
discover, if possible. Dr. Newman’s ultimate ideas or the regulative 
principles of his thought, for they determine not only his ratiocination, 
but his mode of viewing things, and the kind and quality of the 

arguments that weigh with him. He is by nature a poet, by neees- 

( 

problems that bad not emerged in his own day. Descartes, Hume, and Kant are not 
to be so answered and superseded ; tbeir questions underlie the * * Metapbysi^ of the 
School,'' determining aUke their possibility and worth) and Ka|her Harper s criticisms are 
incidental and verbsd rather than material and real. He must go to work in a more 
ra<k^ fashion, both in the criticism of modei n philosophy and the adaptation of ^e 
solralltiaaQ, before he can effect either the displacement of the one or the substitation 
of the Yet we gladly acknowledge that the increased attention, so largely due 

to ^ now being paid in Catholic schools w Thomas Aquinas, is a most 

h^efjA^Sign for Catbolioiam. Cardinal Zigliara’s beautiful edition of the** Opera 
mw being published at Rome, promises, m spite of the truly Homan 
bigotry lifiiieh the dedieation shows to have Imd to do with the inspiration of 
tlte enterpriser, to be a great help to the student oi philosophy and theology ; and the 

few years sppea^ on Aquinas shows 
, that tiho i^aCr^ris bearing abundant fruit* 

^ Alsent*”^ ^ <fifth ed.}* CSf. Hr. Lilly’s ** Ancient Kehgion and 

IModern Thought/' p, 48. 
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Qitjr r^itber than choice a jnetaphysician and historian. Truth iinds 
hip through the imagination^ is real only as it comes to him in 
image and breathing form^ a being instinct with Hfe^ And so be 
hates the abstract and loves the concrete ; a truth grows real to him 
only when it is so embodied as to speak to the imagination and fill 
it. He is ill at ease when the discussion carries him into the region 
of abstract principles^ happy only when he can handle what his 
intellect conceives to be the actual. For the same reason he is 
averse to historical criticism. No man had ever less of the analytical 
and judicial spirit that must search and sift and separate till the 
original and unadorned fact be found. He can well understand the 
love that idealizes the past ^ he cannot so well understand the love 

that is so bent on the truth ds to be able to analyze and sacrifice 
the dearest traditions and beliefs to reach it. He loves the past 
which fills and satisfies the imagination^ not the one dissected and 
disclosed by the critical reason. Now, these characteristics make it 
a difficulty almost a cruel, thing to atteippt to reach the ultimate 
principles that govern his thought. His is a mind to be handled as 
he loves to handle things, imaginatively and in the concrete^ not 
coldly analyzed ; but unless his governing ideas arc reached, neither 
his mind nor his method can be understood. 

2. The true starting-point for the critical analysis and appraisement 
of Newraan^s apologetic work is the famous passage — 

I came to the conclusion that there was no medium, in true philosophy, 
between Atheism and Catholicity, and that a perfectly consistent mind, under 
those circumstances in which it finds itself here below, must embrace either 
the one or the other. And I hold this still : I am a Catholic by virtue of 
my believing in a God ; and if I am asked why I believe in a God, 1 answer 
that it is because I believe in myself, for I feel it impossible to believe in my 
own existence (and of that fact I am quite sure) without believing also in the 
existence of Him, who lives as a Personal, All-seeing, All-judging Being in 
my coDscienc<i.”* 

The points here noteworthy are — (1) Atheism and Catholicism are 
to his own mind the only logical alternatives ; (2) he is a Catholic 
because a Theist ; and (8) a Theist, because he believes in his own 
existence, and hears God speak in his conscience. Now> in a case like 
this, it is a matter of moment to see^how the principle and the 
mate deduction are« delated— the process by which he passes fiom 
conscience to God, and from God to Catholicism. Xt may *he>.|jime 
that he has not confined the defence of his own creed to the propoai- 
tipn that it is the oxdf possible alternative to Atheism ;t but is 
cis^ftteinly true that he believes it to be the only real alternative, and 
bis belief looks ever and again through the joints and fissusies «if 
hie.<^eWinilative wgument, especially as pursued and bis 

^ “ Apologia,” p. m (ed. ISSS). 
t Mr, Lilly's letter, •• Orammar erf Assent,” p. SOO. 
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great dialectic work. The position^ a Oatholic because a Tbeist, reallj 
means, when tzanslated out of its pureljr individualistic form, a Catholic 
iU order that he may continue a Theist ; for, as Dr, Newman conceives 
the matter, Catholicism, 'though it did not create Theism, is yet 
necessary to its continuance as a^ belief. " Outside the Catholic 
Church, things are tending to Atheism in one shape or another.”* 
The Catholic Church is the one ” face to face antagonist,” able " to 
withstand and bathe the fierce energy of passion and the all-corroding, 
all-dissolving scepticism of theintellect in religious inquiries.'^t As Dr. 
Newman coUceives the matter, Catholicism is for the race as for the 
individual, the only alternative to Atheism, the necessities that govern 

the individual governing also the collective experience. Without 

Catholicism^ faith in God could not continue to live. There is, 
therefore, in spite of the conscience, so much latent Atheism in the 
nature and, especially, the reason of man, that without an organization, 
miraculously created and governed, God would be driven out of human 
belief and reverence. A theory of this sort may in a high degree 
honour the Church, but in the same degree it dishonours God. If 
** the Churches infallibility^^ bo ^^a provision adapted by the mercy of 
the Creator to preserve Religion in the world,” J then the provision 
has been not only, as the history of European thought testifies, 
singularly ill-adapted to its end, but implies a strange defect in the 
original constitution of the world, and a still stranger limitation, 
alike in the intensive and extensive sense, of the divine relation 
to it. 

The relation between Theism and Catholicism being so conceived 
the one must be made to involve the other, the Theism becomes the 
implicit Catholicism, the Catholicism the explicit ^’heism. The ques- 
tion here is, not why the Theism needs the Catholicism, hut how 
Catholicism is involved in and evolved from the Theism ? The ques- 
tions are related, for if the how can be found, the why will at once 
become apparent. Yet it is necessary to hold them distinct, for only 
so can we get at those ultimate principles or ideas we are here in search 
of. It seems, at first, curious that the Theism, which does not need 
Catholicism for its creation, should need it for its continuance. One 
would have thought that what eUsted before it, and independently of 
it, could eaist without it ; but this is the very thing the position vrill 
not dlov. Theism must grow into Catholicism or die, become Fan- 
theism^ 0t Atheism, or something equally bad, and unlike the original. 
If why ? the answer is more or less rhetorical, a survey of 

modem aehools and tejadencies of thought, and a comparison of their 
cmtSioiiiiiid varieties of opinion, with the certainty* harmony, and 
teaadty ef ^^CatholYC belief. . Sat if we ask, how the one involves and 
leads n|> to the other ? we shall find the concatenation of ideas 
* Apologia,’' p. 2:44. t /Hd., p. 243, 7 IhM.y p. 245. 
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in J>r. ISTewman^s own mind; what made him because a Theist a 
Catholic ? Now the answer to this depends, on the answer to a still 
prior question^ Why is he a Theist? What is the basis and reason of 
hjis Theism ? He tells us that he camq to rest in the thought of two 
and two only absolute and luihinously self-evident beings, myself 
and God.* But why was the being of God as certain and luminous 
to him as his own? Through conscience, which he holds to be the 
theistic and religious faculty or organ in man.*!* WoiQ it Apt fOf thO 

voice, speaking so clearly in my conscience and my heart, I should be an 
Atheist, or a Pantheist, or a Polytheist when I looked into the world."! 

As we have our initial knowledge of the universe through sense, so 
do we in the first instance begin to learn about its Lord and God 
from conscience."^ In each case the knowledge is instinctive ; " the 
office which the senses directly fulfil as regards creation " is indirectly 
fulfilled by the sense of moral obligation as regards the Creator.]| 
It is therefore conscience not as moral sense, but as sense of 
duty," as magisterial dictate,” which impresses the imagination with 
the picture of a supreme Governor, a judge, holy, just, powerful, all- 
seeing, retributive." If As a consequence conscience teaches us, not 
only that God is, but what He is " ; we learn from its informations 
to conceive of the Almighty, primarily, not as a God of wisdom, of 
knowledge, of power, of benevolence, but as a God of justice and 
judgment." The special attribute under which it brings Him before 
us, to which it subordinates all other attributes, is that of justice — 
retributive justice." The creative principle " and the contents of 
religion necessarily correspond ; the correlative of the magisterial 
dictate " within is the dictating magistrate, without. 

Conscience, theiif is the theistic and religious faculty ; but what 
of the intellect, the reason ? While the unaided reason, when 
correctly exercised, leads to a belief in God, in the immortality of 
the soul, and in a future retribution," the faculty of reason," con- 
sidered '^actually and historically." tends towards a simple unbelief 
in matters of religion." The intelleci is aggressive, capricious, 
untrustworthy," its immense energy " must be smitten hard. and 
thrown back by an infallible authority, if Religion is to be saved. Its 
action in religious matters is corrosi#, dissolving, sceptical, ft Hence 
while the conscieiV3e creates religion, the reason tend^ to ^ate 
unbelief; the one is on the side of God, the other against Him* Of 
coarse he speaks of reason as it acts in fact and concretely in 

fallen man"; but the conscience he speaks of is also the active and 

^ 1 


< Grammar of Assent, 369 ; fifth edition,. 


N I Wtuxuuw UX AWBOnif, pp. XW-AJiV, ^ AIAVUc 

nH': t **ApOK)gta,"' p, S?4L ^ 

f of Jtssent,’* p. 63. II /W*, k 104. ^ 

Grammar of Assent/’ pp. 390-^1. . ' " 

•H* '*f ApoJogWi" PP- 243-246. Of. XHscottrses to Mixed CkmgrogajiSioa^ 
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actual ** in fallen man/^ If ain pats either> it must put both^ out of 
court ; what doea not disqualify the one as a witness^ ought not to be 
used to stop the mouth of the other. 

3. But why is so different a«mea8ure meted out to the two faculties V 
The reason must be sought in Dr. l^ewman^s underlying philosophy. 
That philosophy may be described as one empiri&al and sceptical^ quali- 
fied by a peculiar religious experience. He has a deep distrust of the 

intellect ; he dare not trust his own, for he does not know whew it 

might lead him, and he will not trust any other man^s. The mind '^must 
be broken in to the belief of a power above it ; " to recognize the Crea^ 
tor is to have its stiff neck bent.* The real problem of the Gram- 
mar of Assent is, How, without the consent and warrant of the 
reason, to justify the being of religk)u,and faith in that infallible Church 
which alone realizes it.t The whole book is pervaded by the in- 
tensest philosophical scepticism ; this supplies its motif, determines its 
problem, necessitates its distinctions, rules over the succession and 
gradation of its arguments. His doctrine of assents, his distinction 
into notional and real, which itself involves a philosophy of the most 
empirical individualism, his criticism of Locke, his theories of in- 
ference, certitude, and the illative sense, all mean the same thing.:{. 
His aim is to withdraw religion and the proofs concerning it from 
the region of reason and reasoning into the realm of conscience and 
imagination, where the reasons that reign may satisfy personal 
experience without having objective validity, or being able to bear 
the criticism that tests it. And so he feels it is a great question 
whether Atheism is notas philosophically consistentwith the phenomena 
of the physical world, taken by themselves, as the doctrine of a 
creative and sovereign Power.^^ This is the expression of real and deep 
philosophic doubt, which is not in any way mitigated by the plea that 
he does not deny the validity of the argument from design in its 
place." § Neither did John Stuart Mill. ’ 

We are now in a position to see why to Dr. Newman Theism 
involves Catholicity. It does so for two reasons, springing respectively 
out of his doctrines of the conscience and of reason. He interprets 

♦ **Di 800 ur 8 e 8 to mixod CoDgregatioas,” pp. 275-276. 

t Mr. Fjrottde, in a for him rat&er inndcen^ way, describes the Grammar as ** an 
attempt to p»>ve that there is no reasonable standing.gi-oivid between Atheism and 
submission to the Holy See.’^— “ Short Studies/’ second scries, p. 83. If he had said — 
**a intended to snow how a sceptic in philosophy could, in the matter of Religion, 
find no standing^mund/’ &o., &o., he would have been nearer the truth. 

scepticism is, of course, implicit not explicit. From the latter he 
has ttMWefhlly "^ guard himsdf ; (f. Gram., 64* In this connection ought to bo 
stuidiid ^agraplu pp. 60-61 whioli the late Dr. Ward thought a veiled attack 
on Philosophioid ’IheistD,’' vol. i. pp. 30-31. The two men were alike in 

thew r^}^h||Mmfession, but not in their philosophical principles. The sort of analysis 
in whiokBfk Ward delighted was not agreeable to Dr. Newman ; it savoured too much 
•oi the abstm^ and apiwt to idease so great a lover of the concrete and experimental. 
A|id Dr. in hie faoultlies and their avouchments caane^iearer a belief in the 

sufEleteney of r^on thi^ tXr. Newman liked to go* 

§ Umversfi^ Sermons/’ 194* Cf. p, 99. 
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conscience es the consciousness of a ** magisterial dictate/' the echo 
irifhin the breast of an authoritative voice speaking without it ; and 
to him the legitimate deduction is the organization of the authority 
‘in. an infallible Church and the articulation of the voice through its 
infallible head. But the other is the more imperative reason : the 
intellect is not to be irusted ; left to themselves the conscience may 
succeed at first, but the intellect prevails at last. There is no 
possible escape. “Unlearn Catholicism" and the “infallible 

succession" is “ Trotestant, Unitarian, Deist, Pantheist, Sceptic."'*' 

The '^formal pro6fs^^ for the being of God may amount to 
irrefragable demonstration against the Freethinker and the Sceptic ; 
but they are able so to invalidate that proof as to ''afford a 
plausible^ though not a rcai, exeme for doubting about it/^ And 
without Catholicism the doubt is invincible. " When a man does 
not believe in the Church, there is nothing in reason to keep him 
from doubting ithe being of a God/* There is nothing between 
it (the Church) and Scepticism when men exert their reason 
freely/' t 

4. Atheism and Catholicity are then to Dr. Newman the only possi- 
ble logical alternatives, because, if wc are not driven by the inner to 
rest in an infallible outer authority, we must follow whither the intel- 
lect leads, and make ihafacilis descensus Averno. But what sort of 
basis have wc here for Theism ? and what sort of Catholicism have we 
built on it ? The nature of man is divided, and its two parts set 
in contradiction and antagonism to each other. The conscience is 
the aboriginal vicar of Christ, a prophet in its informations, a 
monarch in its peremptoriness, a priest in its blessings and ana- 
themas ; " X reason is critical, sceptical, infidel, even atheistic. 

This division of nature is the death of natural proof ; it is a confession 
that proof is impossible. He may recognize " the formal proofs ou 
which the being of a God rests"; but his recognition must be 
criticized in the light of his fundamental principle. It is to him 
entirely illegitimate. Conscience he hSlds to be authoritative, but 
not telson. He deduces Religion fipm conscience, but leaves veason 
to be crushed and subdued by authority. Now to build Religion on 
a doctrine that implies the radical antagonism of these two, is to 
make their reconciillition impossible to Religion ; the one hcitist be 


sacrificed to the other if man is ever to have peace* The CathoUeism 
that achieves this may be ei&tensive, but is not intensive ; may be 

* Diflcouraes to Mixed bonsregatioos/' p. 283. Cardinal Kowman here 
l^mannais^ «ee supra p 4. It u interesting to coxnpare the agreementS^of ^ '*£901^1 
ITmSififerenoe ” with those of the “Grammar*^ and the “Apologia.** tThey^AiiS^r ip 
pilll^'^portant respects, bat in on^ ftmdameatal point they agreS-^tfaeiv " 


cciptents of human reason. They ^Ueve in native en^ 




t Vh 263* 283. 

t “ liWwto the Bake of Norfolk.”-." AngUosn DtfBottltif »/’ vol il. p. UHi 
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political and local, but not ideal and human ; may be externalized 
authority, but is not externalized reason. It may include idl men, 
but it does not include the whole man. But more : the reason within 
man implies the reason witfaou| him ; he develops into a rational'Wng 
because he lives in a rational world. ‘To leave the theistic contents of 
the reason unexplicated, is to leave the thei8ti£ reason of' the world 
unexplored and unrecognized ; only as they are conceived in their 
correspondent and reciprocal relations can we have a Theism satisfactory 
to tbe wbole nature of man and explicative of tbe system to wbicK k 

belongs^ It :s only through reason we find an argnimeut of nnirersiil 
validity ; hut Cardinal Newmau^s doctrine is the purest individualism^ 
The deliverance of his conscience avails for himself — can i^vail for 
no other ; it has interest as a faci oi p(!rsonal testimony^ but has no 
value as a ground of general belief. It is significant^ too, as to the 
temper of his own mind , in his intellect as he knows it, in his 
reason as he interprets it, he finds no Religion, no evidence for the being 
of God ; he dare not trust or follow it, for its bent is sceptical, and 
so be has to invoke the voice of authority to silence and to com- 
mand. The need he discovered in history for an infallible Church 
he had first found in his own breast 

JV. 

Detailed criticism of Dr. Newman^s position, with its various 
assumptions and complex confusion of thought, is, of course, here 
impossible, but it is hardly possible to conceive a worse basis for a 
constructive Theism, especially iu a critical and sceptical age. It 
turns Catholicism into a new and feebler Protestantism, one directed 
against the modern movement of mind. The Freethinker sacrifices 
religion to reason in one way, by declaring that his individual mind 
is the measure of religious truth ; the Catholic does it in another way, 
by declaring that unless religion come under the segis of his Church, 
it will assuredly perish before the corrosive action of the intellect. 
Each position is an awful degradation of religion, but tbe latter is 
the greater; for the iutellect will not, indeed cannot, cease^to be 
active and critical, and what is declared incapable of resisting its 
criticism is handed over to death. There is surely a nobler Catho* 
licism tbap. this, one not of Rome, but of based, not on the 
excpmmunication of the reason, but on the reconciliation of the 
whole nature, intellect, conscience, heart, will, to God, and His 
tratbt 4 

1. lit Cardinal Newman^s position, those elements that belong to 
Ipiis for Theism must be distinguished from those that belong 

to his Apology for Catholicism. They are not only distinct, but 
incompa^te. ^eism is so rooted in his being, that^he must believe 
in God because he believes in his own existence ; but^ on the other 
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faaadi Ilia reason is so inimical to Theism that if he had not become 
a Catholic, he must haye become an Atheist. Now, this is on 
impottant psychological fact, a valuable testimony concerning per- 
sonal experience ; but when it is erected into a dialectic position and 
elaborated into an Apology for Catholicism, as the only possible 
permanent form of the Christian Religion, the matter is altogether 
changed. It is then necessary to say, the position is at ogee philo- 
sophically false and historically inaccurate. To exercise the intellect 
is to serve God ^ Religion has been most vital and moat vigorous 

when the intellect Vas most critically concerned with it. This is a 
simple historical fact. In the “Apologia"* it is said: “No truth, how- 
ever sacred, can stand against it, (the faculty of reason), in the long 
run," and the illustration is, ihe pagan world when oar Lord came. 
But the intellect in the ancient world ennobled and spiritualized 
Religion j the period of its greatest activity in Greece was also the 
period when the religious faith became purest and strongest. The 
poets made its gods more august, moral, judicial ; Plato made its 
ideas sublimer, purged its mythology, transfigured the theistic con- 
ception, made the world articulate the perfect reason, and time sleep 
in the bosom of eternity ; the Stoics, by finding a moral order in the 
universe and a moral nature in man, breathed a new ethical spirit 
into both their Religion and their race. In the ancient world the 
activity of the intellect in the field of religious kpowledge was the 
life of Religion, and when it ceased to be active Religion ceased to 
live. In the days of our Lord, the places where the intellect 
was most active were also the places where Religion was most 
real. And what was true of the ancient is true of the modern 


world. The activity of the intellect has been altogether benefi- 
cent in Religion; its criticism has been but the prelude to 
construction; what has died under its analysis has but made 
room for higher forms of thought and larger modes of life. Did 
space allow, illustration were easy and abundant, especially from 
the highest of all regions — ^the action of speculation on the 
idea 4^ God. To take the strongest illustration, it is no paradox 
to say, the system of Spinoza was, from the standpoint of the 
Christian Religion, a greater benefit to Europe than any^I had 
almost said than all 'the conversions to Catholicism in the.soventeenth 
century, whether of kings like James II., or men dE leiteti like 
John Dryden. For it raised the problem of Theism to a'*higfaer 
platform, directly tended to enlarge and dnnoble the conce|^lto of 
God, to enrich the idea of Religion, to promote thO sio^ and 
Oif^^ieisin and appreciation <of its work in histo^, placing^ it in a 
relation to the nature and action of God on the die ||ti^,aiid 
ikn and life of man on the other. When Dr.‘ Neifii^'aays 
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that, without Catholicism, we must proceed a dreadful, but 
infallible auccessiou/^ from Protestantism throtigh Deism or Pantheism 
to Scepticism, or that outside the Catholic Church thin^ are 
tending to Atheism in one shape or other/^ he writes mere rh^oric. 
The statement might be reversed ; the infallible succession might 
be charged upon Catholicism with quite as much truth at/d charity, 
or rather with more historical warrant and justification. Pantheism 
was known in the Golden Age of Catholicism, the Middle Ages ; tO it 

must be xockoned the Byetems of Scotus Erigena, Meister Bckhardt, 

the Dominican, as well as whole Schools of Mystics ; the man who 
revived it,Spinoza^s forerunner, if not master, was another Dominican, 
Giordano Bruno. The most pronounced modern materialism was 
developed in Catholic Prance certain of its earliest masters were 
Catholic dignitaries. One of the earliest martyrs to Atheism was the 
pupil of Catholic Divines, the whilom priest Vanini. The Deism of 
eighteenth-century England was innocence compared with the 
revived paganism of fiftccnth-century Italy. The man, whom Buckle 
selected for special praise as having been the first to apply the 
rationalist method to morals and to history, had been a Catholic 
priest and preacher. Catholicism converted Bayle, but only to 
make a more utter sceptic of him ; converted Gibbon, but only 
to see him recoil into completer infidelity.* All this may be poor 
enough, but it is after Dr. Newman’s manner. Over against his 
charge, outside Catholicism things are tending to Atheism,'’ I place 
this as the simple record of fact, verifiable by all who choose to 
pursue the necessary inquiries — inside Catholicism things have often 
tended to the completest negation. If his argument be held equal 
to the proof of the need of infallibility, mine must be held to prove its 
perfect insufficiency. Men may need it, but it is not adequate to 
their needs; and an inadequate infallibility is certainly one of^a 
rather fallible order. The arguments are parallel, but the cases are 
not. Catholicism professes to be able by its authority to do what 
history has proved it unable to accomplish, and so is justly charge- 
able with the most serious incompetency ; but Protestantism, making 
no claim to authority, professing indeed to be quite without it, may 
justly refuse to bear the responsibility of failure. Incompctency 
in a system^like the Roman is the most invincibfef disproof of claim ; 
the Competence that comes of supernatural gifts and authority is no 
part of Protestantism. ^ 

8. But Cardinal Newman's position raises another question^ 
whether au infallible authority, such as he attributes to the Church 
and Pope jpf Borne, and exercised for the purposes he describes, would 

X heutstsd Wk ahemt Gibbon*; but after carefully weighing tV statemont in the 
antd inie or two lignifioant paaaages inihe ** Decline and Fall/' 1 
dttotirim to W Hi Aiihe Yet the argument doea not depend on one or two 

names: it repreaents tenoenoie* operative through ceutunea. 
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be a Help or a hindrance to Religion ? Would it ma^e Religion more 
ot less possible^ more or less stable and real ? BijCTerences on such 
matters arc as a rule apprehended in their superficial aspects rather 
than\n their determinative principles ^and causes. One ot these is 
the idea of Religion; it is oifc thing to me^ another to Cardinal 
Newman. The Catholic criticizes Protestantism as if it were or 
professed to be a sort of substitute for Catholicism ; *but it is not 
this; and never can become it. They are not simply opposites^ 
but inCommensurables ; the one represents an organized and finely 
articulated hierarchical system, legislative, administrative, adminis- 
tered, able to comprehend men and nations, and cover the whole 
life from the cradle to the grave; but the other denotes only 
an attitude of mind or the principle that regulates it. Catholicism 
claims to be a Religion ; Protestantism cannot be truly or justly 
either described as making or allowed to make any such claim. 
It is simply the assertion of a right to perform a duty, the right 
of every man to fulfil the holiest and most imperial of his duties, 
that pf knowing and believing the God who made his reason, of 
worshipping and serving the God who speaks in his conscience. It 
is significant as the contradiction and antithesis to a system of 
collectivism, which hindered the clear sense of personal relation 

and responsibility to God; but the creation of this sense was 

the uork of God alone, and its realization in Religion was 
due to His continued and gracious activity among men. Pro- 
testantism is thus only an attempt to make religion possible, to 
create the conditions that will permit and require the Beligien 
of Christ to become actuah It implies the being of this Religion, 
but neither creates it, nor represents it, nor embodies it, only insists 
on removing whatever hinders God and man, or xUan and the 
Religion, coming face to face, that it maybe realized in and through 
hft spirit. It may be construed to signify the supremacy of reason, 
and so it does ; but this only means the supremacy of the truth, or,, 
in religious speech, the sovereignty o^ God. The reason indeed is 
not particular, individual, arbitrary, but universal, law-al^iding» 
reasonable, the thought which cannot think without followiug the 
laws of its own being, and cannot follow them withput finding tbe 
truth. The whole ^truth may not be found, but ^ found is 
reality, divine and sovereign to the man who finds it , ' 

In a certain sense, submission to Catholicism is ibe ytetoiy of 
unbelief ; the man Wi\o accept authority because be dare Wt^tr^t 
bis intellect lest it lead^bim into Atheism, is vimqtiisbedj^l^yjbe 
Albeism be fears. He iinconsciously subscribes to 
that the God he believes has given him m 
mm be follow it, it wbuHlimd him to a 
^ fe more religion in faefiog the io 
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turning away from them ; for the man remains truer to the truths 
obeys the most immediate and inexorable law of God, that given in 
his own being. I can understand the man who says : I ^ not 
wish to be either a Pantheistf or Agnostic ; but I must be what the 
best thought and light within me — beams as thjy are of the universal 
and eternal — determine, and if they conduct me to either Pantheism 
or Agnosticism, then to either I will go, obedient to the laws under 
which I live and think.^^ But I cannot so well understand or 
%dmire the man who says : If I follow my reason it will make an 
Atheist or a Sceptic of me ; therefore, I will flee for refuge to the 
arms of infallible authority.^^ There is a harmony, and so a religion, 
in the one nature that is absent from t}ie other ; the one has faced 
the issues, and knows them ; the * other has evaded their touch, and 
is haunted by possibilities he cannot but fear. There is victory, 
even in defeat, to the man who has dared the conflict ; there is 
defeat, even in the rest he wins, to the man who, that he may keep 
a whole skin, turns and runs from the battle. 

3. But there is another and still deeper diflerence, the con- 
ception of the Ileason. Here the ideas are again opposite and in- 
commensurable. Dr. Newman’s language seems to me often almost 
imi)ious, a positive arraignment of the God who gaVC man Ms llltCl* 
Icct. I may say, and the saying need not be misunderstood, reason 
is to me as holy as his church is to him. It is too godlike to be 
inimical to God ; scepticism is not the essence hut the accident of its 
activity ; it is critical when confronted by authority or authoritative 
formulee, and it ought to he critical then, but its history does not record 
the growth of scepticism, rather narrates the expansion and elevation 
of belief. Ileason, while realized in individuals, is universal ; while 
conditioned in its working, it is transcendental in its nature and 
worth, while it acts in and through millions of natural agents it 4as 
a supernatural source and end. It represents law, while authority 
represents the violation of law ; the one expresses an order instituted 
of God, but the other man^s most violent attempt at its suspension 
or supersession. Hence reason is here coticeived as essentially architec- 
tonic, He action where most analytical is always with a view to a more 
perfect synthesis. It cannot realize its idea, gr be itself without 
being constfuctive. Every attempt to do justice to it has empha- 
sized tlus^ us of its very essence, that without which it could not be 
roaeoiii. for example, Kant. He and Newman have been com- 

pared or Tather contrasted as, respectively, the one the source of modern 
sceptioiAft a^d agnosticism, and the other the ideal teacher of religion. 
Bttt pactions ought to be reversed ; Hant is the great teacher of 
faithi |a the region of the reason or the intellect, is the 

master xjiS sceptioism* ^KanVs reason was architectonic, made Nature, 
supl^ted the forms and tlie conditions of thought by which alone she 

Ton. xLTtr. z z 
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waa interprctable and interpreted. Reason was a latent or im- 
plicit universe, real in its very ideality, so determining pheno- 
m^na^as to constitute a cosmos. But where Kant treads firmly^ 
Newmdn walks feebly, speaks of inr»tinct and presumption, and 
feels as he dare not trust reason with Nature lest he have 
to trust h^x* with more. Kant, indeed, does not allow that the mere 
or pure reason, which is equal to the interpretation of Nature, is 
equal to the cognition of God, and he builds, like Newman, his 
argument for the Divine existence on conscience. But to him 
conscience is still reason, all the more that it uses the categorical 

imperative,^^ and his argument, unlike Newman^s, is reasoned ; it is not 
the mere echo of a magisterial dictate,^^ but is based on a universal 
principle, and articulates a compWite theory of moral sovereignty 
and government. With Kant the practical is not the contradic- 
tion of the pure reason ; the one is but the supplement of the other. 
They are conceived by their author not as mutually independent, 
still less as opposed, but as so constituting a unity and a synthesis 
that what the one did for Nature the other does for eternity and God. 
But Newman finds a dualism in Nature that he has to introduce a 
DeU8 ex machina to rectify. Conscience demands God, but reason 
will not allow the faith in Him to live, and so an infallible church 
is called in to determine the issue, confirm and support the consci- 
ence, and preserve religion in the world by so restraining the 
freedom of thought as ** to rescue it from its own suicidal excesses/^^ 
This may be a good excuse for authority, but it is a bad apology for 
faith. He who places the rational nature of man on tJie side of 
Atheism, that he may the better defend a church, saves the church 
at the expense of religion and God.f 

A. M. FairdaIrn. 


* 245 . 

t The above must not be oonstrued into an eadorsement of Kant’s position, The 
earlier discussions will have shown that the wnter as little accepts it as Dr. Newman’s. 
The plulOBOphy that bases the belief in God on conscience must resolve reh^on into 
morahltyr This was what Kant did, and Newman even tends to do, with this differ, 
ence : — Kant’s moral religion was at once natural and transcendental ; NewmanJa 
18 positive and legislative ; the former was inseiiarable from the ideal of humanity ; 
but the latter is institutional, comes ah extra Kant’s position is the vindio^tian of 
taith through Nature ; ISewman’s is the surrender of Nature to unbelief, 



“LITTLE TAKES” IN ENGLAND versus 
PEASANT PROPEB-TIES IN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY. 


A GRICULTURE is in a suffering state in every part of Europe^' 
XX is the beginning of an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
of October, 1884. Our extreme insularity makes us almost always 
ignore this state of things abroad, and speak as if our woes 
in the matter were peculiar to ourselves, while the remedies 
often proposed entirely omit the experience of other countries, which 
.shows that they have been not only tried and found wanting in 
France, Germany, and Belgium, but that there is a strong reaction 
against, for instance, the ^ morcellcment^ of property^^ caused by 
the “ partage force,” and that the peasants themselves are beginning 
to seek for other means of existence than that of land, which has 
gone down in value in many parts of France sometimes forty per 
cent. In Germany, where th§ complaints are greatest, inquiries 
have been instituted by three different Governments, of which That 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden appears to be the most searching and 
complete. The chief cause* of the distress is declared to be the 
competition of the New World ; the remedies proposed are, of 
course, very different, but the current of opinion is strongly against 
thn action of the present laws of succession. The paper goes on to 
say that x(hen a piece of land passes to the principal heir, in some 
cases the eldest, in some the youngest, of the family, he is of course 
obliged to go deeply in debt in order to pay off his co-heirs. From this 
he o%xmot free himself ; he only vegetates, an^ the next generation 
must sell. If the laud is divided in kind, the condition of each 
piece ia^veu worse; the second or ^hird generation falls into 
poverty aud dependence, and the ‘'syst^me des deux enfans” is 
coming more and more into practice to prevent a ruinous partition. 

A very mild remedy is proposed — " to let the principal heir buy 
olTthe younger children with only a smelly sum,” otherwise the debts 

z z fl ^ 
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become crushing^ and sales^ which mean division^ must eniue. To 
such an extent is this the case, that the land of a proprietor of, say, 
tweivtv-five acres is often dWided into forty or filly "parcelles/^ dis- 
persed over the territory of a commune. He employs half an hour 
or more to go from one to the other, and not only loses mueh time, 
but he caknot cultivate these tiny morsels as he ought when the 
land is mixed up with that of his neighbours. If the " parcelles 
could be united by means of exchanges, the value of the land would 
be increased by twenty to thirty per cent. ; but this in France is im- 
possible. M. Le Play describes «the jealousy of the peasants to be 
such that ^^F^change des parcelles s*accomplitrarement the dislike 
to accommodate le voisin,^^ the attempt to get a little more money out 
of him, prevents all accommodation rin such affairs ; while the proper 
use of water for irrigation, of works for drainage, improvements iu 
the cultiyation of cereals^ &c, &c., are all impossible in such isolated 
patches. In Germany exchanges arc favoured by legislation, and 
take place rather more frequently. 

The heaviest charges on the small properties, continues the report, 
are the family settlements *— these constitute seventy-three per cent, ; 
new constructions only count for five per cent. 

Many things just now are against agriculture ; the rise in wages 
in Germany is so great that it forms a serious difficulty to the 
farmers. In one sense, of course, it is matter for congratulation, 
but, unfortunately, if the labourer requires more he does not work 
the harder, and in some places it is difficult to get work done. In 
the neighbourhood of the Rhine, where a road was to be made, it 
was necessary to send for Italians, the labourers declaring that if 
they only complained enough they would be fed, and therefore to 
work was unnecessary. 

Bismarqk in a* speech last autumn remarked that he found at 
Yarzin about a dozen peasant proprietors, they are now reduc^ to 
half, the others have been obliged to sell to me to avoid burdens 
which they could not bear.” Protection,” he said, was the true' 
remedy ! Let the com duties be raised ! ” But we shall hardly adopts 
such a method of subsidizing peasant properties. 

In former times the peasants bought nothing ; they were fed mSi 
clothed by the direct^roduce of their fields ; even the cattlt» got 
by exchange,* now they buy at least coffee, sugar, and a 
ainount of clothes. Bad seasons have restricted the qnantiity^of nom 
grown by the larger farms, and this is not cornpemMUted % a]^ in- 
crease of price ; but American competition, which liaa canted 


dteouragement in Europe, h, we believe^ temporary/? 

If^lBngland, the interest on money q[>ent in buying la^ it to lov 

of parents giving op ^eir propsrty dttriag fiWr 

emmm tn Oeimsny as in kronee, soooeeds sqwly fil ^ 
isWtrihttlial sad even the criininal coni^ts ata foil of osstii Wntrt 
of thrir aagratelai idiMren xs the German accoont. ^ ' 
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—two Btsfl'a half or three per cent, only, when the buildings and 
repairs necessarj^ are induded — that a poor man cannot afford it ; it 
is a luxury. Sir Jtttnes Caird says that the farmer has^ in fac^the 
use of his landlord''^ capital at# very low interest, while emplo^^g his 
own in a more remunerative way. * Two typical instanedi may be 
mentioned. A very striving man/^ who gr^w strawberries about 
fifteen miles from London, hired tho ground from a neighbouring 
landlord. i Why don^t you buy land for yourself he was naked. 

I canH afford it. I want my capital to cultivate my fruit, whereby 
it brings in much more than the rent costs me.* I canH sink wy- 
monsy in the land.^^ Secondly, a little owner o£ 200 acres, who was 
out-at-elbows in every way, sold his property to a neighbour who had 
made a fortune in the North, tie now farms what was his own 
with the money he received, and is most prosperous. 

Indeed, it would appear that iu future small farms on grass-land— 

for com can scarcely be made to pay, as it is ruinous to hire horses 
and labour — are what are most likely to succeed. The farm should 
not be too large to be cultivated by the owner and his iamily, and 
he should have some other 'occupation to help him out. 

In the questions of the comparative comfort and well-being of 
those who own* and those who hire small parcels of land, peasant 
proprietors and tiny farmers, it is only by an accumulation of evi- 
dence concerning petty details in a great number of instances, in a 
groat variety of circumstances, that there is any chance of reaching^ 
the facts. Generalizations, such as are uttered in speeches and 
hooks by men who have hardly been within a cottage-door in their 
lives, do not help. “ The English peasant is the worst off of any 
agricultural class, says one ; against which may be set M. de La- 
vergne’s dictum, that he is far better off in food, clothing, &c., 
than the little owners of Prance and Belgium or the equally 
sweeping assertions of Englishmen, that the French peasant pro- 
prietors are a thriving, contented set/' while the French political 
eeonomists are declaring that the difficulty of getting a living is so 
great among them in most parts of France that land has gone down 
in value enormouslj^, because the mortgages with which each little 
plot is ^burdened eat^up the value to such a degree that, if it were 
not fbr tbef honour of the possession, it would tSd as profitable to be 
witbout it. 

- Thr ^filcoliy of getting at the truth, relatively as well as posi- 
ilvelf^^ss^e^tnnnely great in all countries. What is called comfort 
alir<^^wmid>«be consideFed misery in England. The standard of 
living kiganok higher,; as are the wages, «with us4 Moreover, no man 

bstw^en fanners and ownerships, there da quite a colony of 
Maall Wallow, where a small estate ms cut np into lots of about 

tvirehty or thirty htost, if not all, the psoparties are mbitga^d, and the interest 

of money r^resentsa f^rrent. The dwelling4Hm8es are badly built, comfortless- 
lool^g pla^, and the sheds for cattle, dec., are of the most wretched description.” • 
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likes to give the secret details of his private mo 4 ey affairs to a^mere 
stranger in any rank of life, and unless the inquirer is extreqicly 
cautkms, insinuating^ and indefatigable^ he may ifcake up his mind 
that only has he not obtained tj^e whole truth, but that the 
facts he h^ succeeded in extracting are often in themselves misleading. 
As, for induce, a mah in the South of England declares, honestlyj 
that his wages are twelve or fourteen shillings a week, but he does 
not mention that there are each year what are locally called the 
four harvests in the county — i.e., ^^the rining,” stripping off the 
oak bark for tannirfg (when thirty shillings a week may be earned), 
the usual hay and corn harvests, and, fourthly, the collecting of acorns 
and beech-masts for the pigs in autumn, when even children can earn 
two shillings and sixpence or ‘three shillings a week in the few hours 
after school. When the results of such winnings are added up, 
the ordinary week^s wage will be seen to form only a part of the 
yearns earnings — to such a point that a man with a nominal twelve 
shillings a week declined to take sixteen, if he was to be cut off from 
these extras^ it was not worth his while/^ In some counties the 
hops, in others the orchards with cider,* or gathering of seaweed, 
afford the same kind of advantage. 

*^An ounce of practice is worth a pound of theory,^^ and I 
venture to put down here the experience of dwellers on the soil, to 
the manner born, who can supplement by their own knowledge the 
direct information derived from that shy, wary, by no means unintelli- 
gent man, the English labourer, who is shrewd enough to bamboozle 
many a clever literary man inquiring without having the necessary 
side-lights to enable him to test the accuracy of the answers which 
he receives. 

To begin with a Southern county, where "little takes," as the 
small farms are called, arc^ot at all uncommon (the very fact, indeed, 
ofl^eir having a recognized name shows that they have a standing). 
" They should not be so large," says an excellent local authority, 
" as to induce the family to try and depend on their produce# The 
man must go out to day labour, or have some small trade as the 
backbone for the support of his family. He and they may then 
cultivate perhaps ten acres of poor land, or seven or eight of richer 
soil, to profit, if his^Ihndlord will provide and repair the little biuld*- 
ings required*" These, however, are greatly more expmisive to Wld 
and keep up for a number of small farms than for ono large 
onO; and the rent must be higher in consequence p6.^ for 
them, which seems to be forgotten by the designers of Jiaper 
cnHural improvements. IfK.however, the saving labcrtirer ie ehtisfied 
wi|h a smaller plpt (and almost every one on this estate htt one)> an 
allolthehl say, half or three-quarters of an scrO^ otAf m ottihdnse 
S^d pi^g^siye would be required. ' 

.. {lore ere the particulars of a little " take " of the mhst primitive 

^ I 
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order a speoimen. It consists of about four and a half acres 
lying on a steep« wildj^ sandy hill-side, covered with fir-trees, hollies, 
and heather, the^copse running above and around it, a stream 
flowing at the foot of the orchard, where the land is bett^ ^ The 
old people who hold it, as tteir fathers did before them^^e both 
above seventy, and a grandson and grand-daugbter supplen^t the fail- 
ing strength of the ancients. The thick walls of the house are of mud, 
which has an evil name, but, as the dwellers in it know, are warm in 
winter and cool in summer, and the same good word may be said 
for the deep thatch of the roof. An old yew, t/imraed and carved 
into a porch, shelters the door; and a row of single tulips, 
with some orange '^bloody warriors (wallflowers), red peonies, 
and love in idles,” as the ol^ woman called her pansies, fronts 
the beehives, for they sell honey, and leads up to the house. But 
where is the Passion-flower, Vrslcy [Ursula], that was so beautiful 
last autumn?” He overblowed hisself, I take it, and died last 
turn, but Pve set a slip, and he^Il be fine still to-year.” 

A large old fireplace occupies the whole of one side of the room, 
with a deep oven on one side, which was just disgorging its great 
brown loaves and a pie of inviting colour as we came in. The floor ^ 
is half clay, half brick, and the chickens walk in and < out at 
their case, and, in spite of their mistresses conscientious efforts, 
could not be made to understand that “ manners required them 
to withdraw. The bedroom was on the ground floor, but on 
that sandy, gravelly soil it was perfectly dry, roomy, clean, and not 
uncomfortable ; some old black oak chests and drawers stood about, 
and a dresser witt bits of blue china. The Official description is " A 

small garden, good orchard, about an acre of useful grass-land, the 
remainder rough, poor ground. They have two cows, a breeding sow, 
poultry, bees, a pony. Very respectable and comfortably off ; deal 
in butter, eggs, fruit, and chickens, carry their produce into a^little 
town near, which they take in their cart to market, and buy from 
other cottages. Rent, £8 ti year ; the landlord pays the tithe.” 

The old gnarled apple-trees and the tall merries,” the French 
m^rise,” the small black cherry of the county, were covered with 
bloom as wo waded among the thick grass where a ^^cauf” was 
tetherec^ I were just a thinken, squire, as Ud ax ye whether the 
big tree yonder mid not come down,” said the old man, looking up 
^'fettling the pig.” With a hearty welcome, but not unmindful 
of tbe main chance, the poor squire made a vry face — it was the finest 
Ijak is3^ hanging wood above the hill-^-but he compounded for a 
COU|»]le of " ashen ” trees lower down the archat,” and we came 
away tlirough the bare field where the ^onj picked up a scanty living, 
he)|»ihg with a fringe of golden broom, and bracken and fox- 

gloves among the hollies, and snatching at the tall May in full 
flower hanging over the gate. 
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No, 2 lies about half a mile off, up ,tjie wood trgck tUrough tbe 
copse and on the road, a bettermost sort of cottage, with house^placiet 
and back kitchen, and good bedrooms upstairs, a goo^ orchard and small 
gardaa,^ carpenter's yard and workshops, wUh some great rhododen- 
dron b^es and Portugal laurels mixed 'hp with the planks and wood* 
yard, aboi\an acre and a half. The tenant is a carpenter and wheel- 
wright who\ets plenty of work even in this lonely spot, but it is not 
two miles from a small town. A very respectable man, but badly oflV 
because he had striven to undertake contract work for Avhich he had 
not experience enow. His carpenter's bench and tools had been 
sold up, but the landlord has bought them in, and charges a few 
shillings yearly for their use ; has only a pig and poultry, and rather 
D6glects his land. Rent, ^IQ lO^. a year, five children, flowers all 
over the house and in front, a charming little home. 

No. 3, another quarter of a mile away in the green lane lies another 
very good cottage. Two rooms and back kitchen below, three good 
bed-rooms above, a large orchard, grass-land, vegetable garden, three 
acres, little barn, cow-shed, pony-stall, pig-stye, wood-hovel. One 
OQW, pony, and pigs ; very industrious, the land kept in good con- 
dition, attends the local markets as a pig-dcalcr, has a good connec- 
tion, and makes a good living. Bent, £12 a year. Tithe paid by 
landlord. A garden round the bouse, with great red aud lilac 
rhododendrons, laburnum, and flowers ; has brought up seven chil- 
dren very respectably, who are in good places, excepting the two 
youngest who are at school.^' 

A mile or so farther, on the same estate, there is a little hamlet 
of seven or eight cottages, each with a small take of from five to 
twenty acres. The owners go out to work, and earn their living 
partly by buying '^underwood and making what are called match- 
faggots (neat ^little bundles of kindling wood), a manufacture which 
is chiefly carried on under an open shed by the women and boy$. 
There is a large sale for these in the neighbouring town, and they 
send in butter, eggs, poultry, and vegetables, which are collected by 
little higglers.” These small tenants have stood the bad times 
better than the bigger ones. They have, indeed, scarcely felt them at 
all, as their produce has been selling well, and most of the fatpa work 
is done by the tenantj^Jiis wife, and children, so tliat they have hot 
felt the rise in the pnee of labour. They have always been 
with their rents, there has been no abatement asked, . aji>4, ft 
plenty of applicants for* the holdings, while the lafge 
had a reduction of from ten to fifteen per cent. 
hoover, would not pay ; the labour wqu^d be much higher; ihj^ oA 
the farms, where horseef are kept and machinal? oah 
Tbe tSfint^ hpweve^ require to 6e quite thirty per ce»t^ 
in thtf ias^ fartns, to allow for the interest on"' outlay for, 
and repairs^ always done by the landlord. Kentish cob^huhi Jihve 
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been ]^utecl> intermixed with standard fruit trees and gooseberries. 
There is always a demand for green gooseberries/ and by gathering 
them young they avoid being troubled with birds. A jam factory 

has been started on a small scjale at R , where jams ai^jellies 

are made by steam, and where some* tons of apple-jelly w^ manu- 
factured last year. * J 

In the North, upon an estate belonging to the same landlord^ there 
are twenty-five small holdings under twenty aeres, besides numerous 
allotments. No. 1 has sixteen acres and more, nearly all grass, 
keeps three cows, a heifer, and one horse, has simple outbuildings' 
(stone), and manages his land very well, fills up Ins time with 
market-gardening. Ho lives near a collieiY XWt 

No. 8 lives in a good house vsl the ^amc village, has more out- 
buildings than are required for six and a half acres, he keeps four 
cows and one or two calves, is a woodman, and works away three- 
quarters of his time in the woods, manages his land well, all grass 
— rent ^25 3^. 6d. 

No. 3 is an old tailor, has three and a half acres, keeps a cow 
and donkey, manages liis land well, has outbuildings for more cattle 
— rent j610 12«. Gd. 

These small holdings are the best managed and the most pro*- 
ductive of any part of the estate, the tenants are all working-men 
who are away from the land nearly all their time, the wife ami 
family look after the cattle ; but to succeed they must be grass-land* 
To grow corn, there must be land enough to employ two or more 
horses ; it does not answer to hire them. The small farmers have 
stood the bad times mostly the best and have paid their rents. 
The difficulty in dividing large farms is the great outlay in erecting 
houses and outbuildings, and in repairs. On this estate there is a 
separate charge for them of £6 or £7 a year in addition to the la^.* 

An account hajs just been published of Lord Tollemache^s efforts 
in this direction. His estates in Cheshire are about 26,000 acres. He 
has forty farms of between fill:een and forty acres, and 270 cottages 
with three acres each of pasture land. The cottages arc generally 
near the farms where the labourers work, which saves them the 
wearisome journey to and fro, but has the disadvantage of entailing 
much additional walking for the children to the^ .school and the wife 
to the ishop and church. One acre is set ^apart for hay-making, 
a qnartep? acre for potatoes^ cabbages, turnips, apd grain, the rest in 
pasturtk. occupants all have cows and sell butter, which is 

collecteii ihe small dealers. To provide against the loss of a 
milker, hi ^ikw club has been established. , Cheese is made on the 
estate. I^e'iei|t8 are from £10 to £11. Chester is within an easy 
distance, md, Ijiver|K>ol not beyond range, so that the produce can 

* LsbottWs wsges hm ars Item 1$<. to £1 a we^, dsewhore in the neighbourhood, 
from to tSs, 
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be disposed of easily, 'wbicb is a sine qud non for the small patches. 
Oorn-growing does not answer, except on so small a space that spade 
cultivation is possible. 

Th^Oerman and French authorities' agree with the English 
that com can only be grown *with advantage upon large farms. 
" It woulXbe quite uhendurable for Europe to be entirely dependent 
for her staff 'of life upon the harvests of the New World, which may 
fail, and an adequate proportion should always be grown at home. 
Large farms are therefore necessary to produce the food of the 
nation.” There ih room for every description and for every size, 

botli of farms and ownerships, m the economy of this country* Sir 

James Caird declares that the number of small properties is still 
very large in England ; 390,000 out of 550,000 are of fifty acres and 
under. 

It is curious that in America the size of the new com areas is 
enormous ; we are told of “ fields of wheat of three thousand acres ; ” 
there is a tendency there to consolidate rather than to divide. 

That the evils of great subdivision of property consequent upon 
the *' partage forc4 ” — the compulsory cutting up at a death — arc 
great can hardly be doubted in the face of the Government reports, in- 
quiries, and statistics published in Germany and France. That the 
interference by law of the power of willing, and the continual 
changes in ownership incident to the subdivision of an estate, are 
no remedies for the evils complained of in England, either in town 
or country, is shown by the fact that in Paris, where the owner- 
shipp are so small, the rents are higher and the lodgings for the 
poor more overcrowded and wretched than in London, which is ap- 
pealed to by French philanthropists (see M. d’Uaussonville's “ Misere 
h Paris ”) as better in sanitary arrangements, in decency and other 
rragects. 

Those who have examined French peasant homes attentively will 
not think their condition an advance in civilization over our English 
cottages. “ Little takes ” are not a Eeroic remedy for the many 
evils which beset every country, but they have been so successful 
that it is to be hoped they may be more generally tried whed it is 
practicable, and thus afford more openings for the saving industrious 
labourer to rise in the world. « , 

It is curious that onp of the demands for change-ofhat of fixity of 
tenure — ^is the one point upon which the subdivisiem of pruperty 
particularly fails in the large sense. The little farme and 1t»|t^age8 
are far more often " fixed.” A cottager last montib asked his land* 
hnd not to move him eveq, into a better house ; Me and |i^ £|unily 
hdvt been here for a hunchned and twenty years " Side puim 
' drii described has a pedigree of about ninety years, 

^ F. P. 
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T he subject of this paper is the great national epic of Finland, 
the Kalewala. Until about the period of the annexation of 
Finlaud to Bussia, its literature was unknown, and even its language, 
regarded as barbarous by its masters, the Swedes, was fast dying out. 
But about the beginning of the century attention was called to 
the language and the national songs of Finland by certain professors 
of the University of Abo, and vigorous efibrts were made to collect 
the Volkalieder. The chief result of much research was that 
Dr. Lonnrot, to whom the foremost place, in Finnish literature 
must be assigned, collected the songs handed down by oral tradition 
among the people . about Yainamoinen, his brother^ Ilmarinen and 
Lemminkainen, and other principal persons of the Kalewala, into one 
great poem, now regarded by the Finns, Hungarians, and Germans, 
as the national epic. In the years 1828 and 1831, be collecfed a 
considerable number of Runes (i.e.. Cantos), in the course of his 
journeys through Finland ; and in 1832 he gathered still more im- 
portant results in a journey through the districts of Archangel, 
inhabited by Finns. In 1835 he published his collection of the 
epic' poems of the Finns, in two volumes, with the title “ Kalewala," 
in ,iftir:fy-*two Bunes or Cantos, containing 'unore than 12,000 
lin^'^ and finally, after an exhaustive search of every comer of the 
Ito^'^Muoted .by a number of young students, the work was 
mtten^, and anew edition publisha,d by Dr. Lbnnrot, in 60 
22,800 lines. 

' been well translated intojGerman by Anton Schiefner, 

and intib |Venoh ; and a Wef no^ of it appeared in a 

w(Hrk hiy Mr. Anr^eir Latfg, published by Messrs. Ldngman, in 1884; 
bdi Z '^ iint aware that any adequate account of it has appeared in 
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English. I have therefore thought that the readers of this E'eview 
may trcll he disposed to give attention to a somewhat more detailed 
account of the contents of this remarkable poem^ not only from the 
literarjNjpoint of view, but on account of its singular interest in 
referencAfo the history of religion. 

The wos^, it has been said, consists of fifty Runes. In the 
first Rune, t^e poet .gives a striking and highly original account 
of the circumstances under which he wrote, and of the main object 
which he kept before him. This Preface, so to speak, occupies 
about a hundred lines. It is of importance, both as indicating 
the unity of the composition — inasmuch as here, and as will be seen 
at the close; the poet intimates some of its main features — and as 
showing the true position and circumstances under which it was com- 
posed. He speaks of himself as having learned the songs from his 
father, who sang them while carving the handle of his hatchet, and 
from his mother while turning her spindle. It must be remembered, 
however, that in that country, and at the time when the poem was 
composed, occupations of this kind were assigned to persons of high 
rank. In fact the combination of domestic and mechanical work with 
a considerable amount of mental cultivation and high position, is one 
of the most striking features of the whole poem. 

In the next place, the writer marks out very distinctly the con^* 
tents of the Kalewala, which he calls the " Song of the Eace,’*^ pro- 
duced under an irresistible internal impulse. He names at once th:o 
great personages of the w)iole poem, the ancient Yainamoinen, the 
chief hero ; llmarinen, his brother, the ideal smith and the third 
brother, Lemminkaineu, whose character is at once pointed out by the 
epithet assigned to him, wielding a sword.^^ 

Some general notions are needed in order at all to understand the 
character of the book. All the chief personages belong to thopeiiod 
between the mythology which deals entirely with deities and that 
which speaks simply of human heroes. They are not indeed Oods^ 
but they are of divine origin, demi-gods ; in fact, comiug nesrer to 
the deities than Hercules, Theseus, and other Grecian heroes. There 
are sudden and striking alteruationa in the description pf their ^aolSi 
and feelings. But for the most part, we are brought ifito 
seuce of beings vrVo, in the imagination of the eariieslr 
families, occupied a high place in the supernatural region; ^ ^ ' 

One distinguishiu^ point is the magic powe^^ which 
buted to all those persons, especially to Yainamoinem^ / 
sei;ited not only as mastering all the evU forces 
^SM^'eoBtroUing the course of Nature by words of 

the magic^ differs altogether that of Ahe 

sorcerers of the Tarta# >im^ Moi^eJiSir 

^ f i ^ V j( 

s CorirSaponding to ilic Wayland of A&glo^lSazon mid (^ndiiitlifviaa postal 
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moiQquici> in fact, the ideal of calm majestic wisdooii as comprehended 
by the greatest spirits of the race. His magic power is exerted m 
antagonism to moral and physical evih It is so closely connected 
with knowledge of the highest truth that when his memory or powers 
of thought are in a state of confusiod he loses altogether th^r^astery 
over antagonistic influences (see especially Runes viii. ix.). The 
evil works of magic are, on the contrary, attributed to inferior 
and more superstitious races of the extreme north, the country, as it 
is called in the Kalewala, of darkness and confusion. 

We must now consider the exact course of the narrative. In the 
first Rune, we begin with the birth of Vainamoinen. Ilis mother, a 
divine being, called a daughter of the air, is one of the living agencies 
by whom the Creation (itself the poik of the Supreme Deity^ called 
Ukko, that is, the ancient one, and Jumala, the exact equivalent of 
the Elohim of the Hebrews, the absolute personal Deity) was moulded 
into its actual state. She is described as descending upon the waters, 
borne along by mighty rushing winds, moulding islands, promontories, 
&c., and, in fact, acting the part of a subordinate Demiurge. 

After a period of preternatural duration and pangs of terrific 
severity, during which she invokes the Supreme Being, she gives birth 
to Vainamoinen (who is, however, represented as self-acting in this 
crisis, in a passage that reminds us strangely of the birth of Indra in 
the Rig-Veda). He enters upon existence in full possession of super-, 
natural powers. After long tossing to and fro upon the waters he is 
cast upon the earth, as yet a barren, woodless and desolate solitude. 

In the second Rune, we have a singularly interesting account of the 
process by which the earth was reclaimed and fitted for the habitation 
of man. Points of great interest, for which we cannot now find space, are 
dwelt upon. One, however, of the highest importance, the invoca- 
tion of Ukkoor Jumala, the Supreme Being, must not be passed over. 

“ Ukko, thou, O God, who dwellest, 

Father of all in highest Heav tn, 

Thou who ndest m the welkin 
To the clouds their course assigning.” 

Then, follovr special prayers for winds and fructifying showers^ prayers 
wlhich are at once answered by the Deity. 

One ear|ow point must also be noticed, as it, hears upon a crisis 
in the liistory of Vainamoinen. In order to prepare the earth for 
, t^ 1‘etieptiqn of grains, Vainamoinen, with the assistance of a 
dinner hews down the trees of the ibrest Which had come 

into Bat he leaves one tree standing, hirch, " for a 

restiag*^ftoe for the birds," as he says,* and as hq ’•epeats to an eagle, 

* This tbs |roceM by wbioh tSe ilnns St present clear and fertilize 

ib)^ to^. aeCbWt is Avea by M. li^evson ILAOue-^-lla Fumlande,” vol. 
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'Who comes to inquire how it is that that tree alone is left standing. 
Pleased with his answer^ the eagle at once supplies fire, which speedily 
ifedtioes the whole f<»est to fertilising ashes."^ 

The>third Rune describes the farther work of Vaiaamoinen in his 
true an^ighest character — that of the inspired bard of the earth. 

' “ VamAmomen, old and trusty, 

^ Laved henceforth his life so noble 

On the fields of famous Varna, 

On the plains of Kalewala , 

There he sang his lovely ditties, 

Sang for ever full of wisdom 

San^ from one day to another, 

Singing iKrougli ike long nigki-waickes. 

Sang the tales of ancient ages, 

Sang the origin of all things, 

Legends now not kno^ to children, 

Not indeed by any hero, 

Now m these unhappy seasons, 

In these dark degenerate ages ” 

The fame of Vainamoinen extended at once far and wide, far to 
the south and to the extremest north. There lived Joukahainen, one 
of the most original characters in this strange poem. He is called 
a meaui Laplander, son of the king or chief of the country, himself 
remarkable for talent, but still more so for self-assertion and audacity. 
He hears, to his disgust, of the fame of one who could compose and 
sing more beautiful songs than those which he himself had learned 
from his father. Filled with envious fury, he goes to his mother — 
a person who occupies a conspicuous place in the narrative— and 
declares his intention of setting off at once to contest the claims of 
Vainamoinen to superiority. Both his parents dissuade him^ and 
warn him of certain discomfiture, and pf the penalties whiclj he 
must pay for h;s rashness. His answer is characteristic ; 

** Good indeed my father's knowledge. 

Better still my mother's wisdom, 

. But my own is far the highest ” 

So be proceeds at once to carry out his own plans, mounts his 


^ The verses at the end of the second Kune afe sl good specimen of the lighto style of 
the poet 

v._^ .e cuckoo, 


Then cuotne the bird of «_ 

And the gracoful birch beholding, 

Asked * Why thus this birch so slender 
Heat thou left alone uninjured ?’ 

Thc^ said ancient Vmnamomen : 

* It is for this the birch remaineth 
That to full growth it attaining. 

May give thee plfU^e for cheerful singing. 
Cty out here, thou dearest cnckoo, 
Sweetly sing with throat so pliant, 
Clearly sing with voice of stiver, 

Sing with nejs of purest metal, 

Sing at morni^ sn^ at even, 

Sii^( aloud at^me fuS iutd>day. 

That this place may fuUV prosper, 

' And the growing Of the 
May ennch this tofidy 
And fin With plenty all its e<^fidds,’ 
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car with its fire-breathing steed, and on the third day arrives at 
Kalevala. There he meets Yainamoinen driving quietly through the 
fields. The impetuous youth rushes at once upon him, there is a 
fierce collision, both arc 'thrown out, but stand facing each other. 
Yainamoinen asks quietly wtfo he ’is, and where he oom^ from* 
The youth answers insolently: “I am the .young Joukahainen: 
Whence comest thou ? To what base family dost thoif belong ? ” 
Yainamoinen answers, “ If you are young get out of my way, as 
becomes a young fellow;” but Joukahainen answers in tones that 
recall Elihu and Job; “Here the age of a n>an matters little, 
whether he is young or old. To him who stands higher in wisdom, 

the other must give way/^ He then challenges Yainamoinen to a ' 
trial of skill. The answer of Vai^^amoinen deserves to be quoted : 

“ I for my part am not skilful, 

All my life in desert regions 

Has been passed m iny own homestead ; 

1 have only heard the cuckoo 
Tint do thou, my golden fellow, 

Say what knowledge thou possessest 
Greater, ^ider than another 

The jrouth then names commonplace facts touching home-life^ the 
habits of fish, of beasts — as, for instance, the reindeer — the numbers, 
and names of waterfalls, lakes, and hills in the district. These 
answdirs Yainamoinen treats with utter contempt, as beneath the 
notice of a bearded man, and calls upon him to tell the origin and 
essential nature of things. 

The answer 6f {he youth is striking. He speaks first of the 
nature of animals and of the elements. Water,” says he, the 
first of forces, and the most effective in enchantments.” But he 
adds in two striking lines : 

“ Of all healers, the Creator, 

Of all helpers, God is gieatest ” 

Here I must remark that he uses the name Jumala, recognized by 
the noblest family of the Finns, including the Laplanders, as the 
Supreme Being. ' 

Then, irritated by the contemptuous words of Yainamoinen, the 
youth boasts, in a wild, exaggerated style, that he himself had been 
present at the act of creation, one of the seven heroes to whom the 
moulding ^f the earth was entrusted. He claims the ordering of 
the atmosphere and the making of the firmament, the course of the 
moon and of the beautiful sun, of the Bear and other stars of heaven. 

V^nmnoiuA^^ Iiow effectually roused to^fury, He treats the 
youth an insolent liar. We feel that the contest is virtually 
settled^ tifit the youth at once appeals to^the decisibn of the sword: 

Now thou sgod Vainamoineat 

Coma noWy O big-moathed. » 

Let n« this fiaros qaarrei settle 

With OQT awerdfl and tharp^gsd weapons.” 
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We have thus the two characters and habits of mind distinctly 
before ns. On the one side stands the representative of youthful 
audacity; on the other the calm maturity of wisdom, Vainamoinen 
quietly refuses the challenge, and after another wild' outburst of 
passion ok the part of the youth, utters words of sovereign power, the 
expression of a superhuman wisdom, which by their magic efficacy 
seize the youth, strip him of' all his accoutrements, car, horse, and 
weapons, and plunge him into a morass up to the waist. 

The youth now feels his weakness aud his folly in challenging the 

wise and aged hero to a trial of skill. After inelfeetual attempts to 

escape, full of anxious terror, he calls with loud wailing to the wise 
and eternal magician, and promises an ample ransom for his deliver- 
ance. In succession he oftel*8 magic weapons, the choice between 
two wonderful boats, then horses, and abundance of gold and silver, 
lastly the whole of his lands. To all these offers, Vainamoinen has 
but one answer : all that the youth offers, he has already in his 
possession. With reference to the last offer, he says : — 

“ Best are ever one’s own acres, 

Beat are ever one's own harvests 

and, continuing his magic song, plunges the youth deeper and deeper 
in the naorass. 

We now come to the last and only acceptable offer which the 
youth makes in his desperation. But to understand its exact bear- 
ing, we must remember habits common not only to the Finns and 
Laplanders, but to all branches of the Turanian race. No man 
could marry a wife of his own family, or even of his own tribe. He 
had to obtain one either by compact with the parents for a sum 
suflScient to recompense them for the cost of their daughter's training 
and the loss of her services, or to seize her by main force. A con- 
sidereble portion of the Kalewala, and of the national poetry of other 
families of the race, is occupied with transactions referring to the 
acquisition of a bride.* The bride apd her family looked upon 
marriage contracted under such circumstances as a serious calamity, 
unless they had some reason to trust the wooer. The maidens were 
educated, however, with reference to their future position as b^ndes in 
a strange family, somewhat between slaves and mistresses of a house- 
hold. This will be ‘illustrated by many passages in the Kalew'ala, 
Here it is necessary to bear this fact in mind with reference to the 
last offer of Joukahainen, and its acceptance by V<.h/»Tuoineii, ,, Ip 
the last agony of approaching death he cries out ; — 

“ ‘ 0 wise and noble Vainatnoinen • 

Leave, oh l^ave thy spells of magic, 

I^eave me still my Ufe so lovely. 

^ . If the enohantment thou recalUst 

* See the Samoeidischen Legenden and Tartarischen Heldensagen.!’ 
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And the evil curse romovcst, 

I will give thee mine own sister 
Aino, daughter oji my motheJT* 

Who shall keep thy house in order, 

Always cloihi and always tidy, 

Who shall keep the casks well polished, 

Thy bed witji sheets^and blankets cover, 

Coverlet with gold embroider, 

Bake iheo bread as sweet as honey. ’ 

Then the aged Vainamoineii 
Felt exceeding bright and clieerful, 

That he now the youngster's sister 
For his old age thus was promised/’ 

The result is that Joukahainen ia at once doliverecl, mounts his 
sledge^ and hastens home in a state of extreme distress, there to seek 
his own dear mother, the grey- haired, aged woman. She inquires 
into the cause of his evident displeasure. His answer is 

“ ‘ Dearest, thou who once didst bear me, 

Cause enough to-day foi weeping, 

Ever must I mourn and son ow. 

That 1 thus my ow n dear -lister 
Have to Vainamoineii gi>eu 
As a bride to him, the singer. 

To the weakling a stout helper 
And jirotector for Ins household.’ ” 

Ilis mother, however, does not share his feeling, and declares that 
she had always hoped to have the noble hero, the strong A^ainamoiiieu 
as her son-in-law. 

But the poor sister wept bitterly on hearing the tidings, nor is she 
at all consoled by her mother's assurance, that she will be mistress of a 
noble house, and pass her time quietly at the window, or in domestic 
occupations. The form in which the maiden expresses her sorrow is 
characteristic — 

“ * Mother, thou who me didwt carry, 

Well may 1, oh dearest, sorrow, 

For my beauteous plaits be -weeping, 

Which my young head so ailorneth, 

For the soft and flowing lovelocks 
Which from henceforth must be liidden 
And their full growth ever covered.’ ” 

She weeps for her young life, the love of the dear sun, the sweet- 
ness of the fair moonlight, ^hc joy of her wliole life, when, as maiden 
and as child, she had been allowed to sit in the workshop of her 
brother*^ under the windows of her father. The mother simply 
answers that God's fair sun (notice the expression, sun of Jumala," 
the Supreme God) shines in other parts of tUg earth, and that the 
enjoyments of childhood she may still have as a wife. 

I have quoted this Hune at some length, because of its highly 
chasacteristie^lfffraiture of the old Turaniah habits, and its indica- 
tiowirbf a true theology. 

In the nett 'Eune Vainamoinen secs the maiden in the copse and 
says to lier quietly : * 

* The of bypthera and siatera is dwelt upon with special interest in other Fiiimsh 

poenia^ 

VOL. XLVU. 3 A 
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‘ Not for othors wear, O virp;in, 

For me only wear, O virgin, 

Lovely pearls as thy fair necklace, 

Silver cross upon tn^r bosom, 

Wear for me thy plmts so lovely, 

Bind for me thy hair with ribbons.' ” 

His address stirs tbe wrath o'T the 'tnaiden, who flings away the 
cross from her bosom, .the ring from her finger, the pearls from her 
neck, the red ribbon from her head, and, weeping an^ wailing loudly, 
runs to her house. There she finds her father, who asks her at once 
why she is weeping ; then her brother and young sister ; and at last 
her mother, who is. at the dairy skimming the milk, and says : — 

“ ‘ Why thus weeping, my poor daughter, 

My poor daughter, my young maiden ? * " 

She tells her mother all that ^has happened, but the only answer she 
gets is a direction to dress herself beautifully, with the offer of a 
present of splendid robes with a golden girdle, which her mother had 
once in early youth received as a gift from the daughters of the moon 
and the sun, but after wearing a few days set aside as far too precious 
for common use. 


Doaf to her mother’s pressing and fascinating offer, the poor girl 

runs away bewailing her fate. Better/^ says she, had it been for 
me never to have been born than to have grown up to see a day so 
wretched. Had I lived only six nights, then my little body would 
have needed but a small shroud, a little spot of earth ; then my 
mother and father would have wept for me but a little, and ^ my 
brothers scarce a little.’^ One more attempt she makes to persuade 
her mother, but in vain. Then putting on her most precious orna- 
ments she flees from the house, over fields and meadows, “ o^er moor 
and fen, o^er crag and torrent,'^ ever crying out and longing, for 
death, My time,^^ she says, is now come to hasten from this 
world to the realm of Mana,^ to the regicTn of death. Weep not, 
oh ! «ny father ; mother, be not angry ; sister, dry tby cheek ; 
brother, give up weeping when I sink into the water, to the depths 
of the sea.” At last she comes to the sea-vcoast, and sits there weeping 
through the evening and the whole night. There she sees three 


sea-nymphs, and in haste to join them flings off her robes and orna- 
ments, ‘ But as sbe is just about to leap into the water, the crag on 


which she is sitting f^lls, and the poor maiden, Aino, is flun^headlohg 
into the waves, t rfer dying song occupies some lines which I must 
pass over. Her death awakens even the syml)athy of the wild beasts. 


The question is, which ^hall bear the tidings to IfeSF^p^srents ? .The 
bear, the wolf, and the fox are rejected ; but the Hare, a 
hearted beast, hastens to the home, where he barely escap^ being 


^ tho Plato of the TuraniaSs, the Yawi of Indo-Aiyans. ' .v 

first edition, 1836, this was represented as a deliberate iset of 
hoicU ,to havd been the original legend ; this sppear^ to lae soiaotrliilt oatltiQii-' 
, able. ^ »■ ' ■ . 
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seized and roasted. The maidens of the household, who were in 
the bath-room with brooms in their hands,* threaten him j but he 
succeeds in telling his sad tale, which is hemrd with bitter grief bj the 
poor mother, who in her agojy exclaims : 

“ ' Never, oh ! poor mother, never, 

Never, while your life endureth, » 

Press your daughter oa to marriage, 

If the man aho will not fancy, 

As I now, unhappy mother, 

Urged riiy sweet unwilling daughter.’ ” 

The quaint grief of the parents occupies the rt^t of this Rune. 

The next Rune begins with the effect of the tidings on Vaina- 
moinen. Weeping like a genuine Homeric hero, he goes at once to 
the seaside and calls upon the god of » dreams to tell him where he 
should find the sea-nymphs with whom, as his instinctive wisdom told 
him, the lost maiden was now dwelling. Receiving instructions on 
this point, he takes a boat, which be prepares with the utmost care, 
and goes with his fishing-rod to explore the bed of the sea.f 

At last a large salmon seizes the bait, Vainamoinen catches it, of 

course, immediately, aud describes its beauty and special charms for 

a fisherman. His one thought is to cut it up for a meal, and he 
draws out his knife for the purpose. He is about to cut it 
open, when the salmon slips out of his hand and springs into the 
water, where it immediately rises to the surface aud addresses him 
thus : 

“ Oil, thou poor old VainamoiQen, 

Never did I come as salmon 
To supjjly tlioe with a sui^per,'* &,c, 

^^Why, then, did yon come ? asks Vainamoinen. Whereupon 
she declares that she came with the intention of being his 
bride, describing at full length the domestic duties which she 
would Jiave gladly undertaken^ She says, I was not real 
salmon, but a bright young maiden, the sister of Joukahainen, whom 
thou hast so long wished for. Thou poor old fool ! Vainamoinen ! 
without discernment. You knew not how to hold me fast, I who 
now am a sea-nymph, the daughter of the waves.^^ 

The poor old man, in sad distress, implores her to come to him 
again; but she disappears at once aud for ever. Vainamoinen 
indulges im long and fruitless regrets ; but fiifding all in vain, he 
utters a last lamentation, and then hastens homewards. There he 
speaks of the d epart ure of all joy, but, above §li, regrets the absence 
of ajg^ther ifhoThad she been still upon earth, would have told 
hfS'^at he could do to soothe his grief.f His wailing is heard 

♦ The haSk-room ia the moat importaut room in tke house of every Finn, 
t The details this are given with great precision, being of oourae of apecial 
interest to a population of Bsheriden. ^ > 

X This ia inconsistent with the account of his birth in the first Rune ; but in a long 
poem which was certainly cojnp<wed at different perioda, such disorepanciea are common. 

3 A 2 
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by his mother in the other world ; she answers him from beyond the 
grave^ and advises him at once to retiirn to the north, where he will 
find .more beautiful maidens, more remarkable for grace and especial 
charm of Finnish housewives — active and neat-handed in household 
duties. Vainamoinen goes at once; but he is watched by his 
old enemy, Joukahaicen, who aims a fiery arrow at him, which 
pierces his liorse. He falls at once into the water, where he is 
carried away by a terrific storm ; he remains many days in the open 
sea ; but is at last saved by the eagle who remembers with gratitude 
his thoughtful kindness in sparing a birch tree for the good of the 

birds, and deposits him at once on the northern shore, where the 
Queen of the North receives him hospitably, and detains him with 
promise of bestowing upon him her daughter in marriage, if only 
he will prepare the mysterious and raarvellors thing called a 
SampOy^ the possession of which secured riches and prosperity to 
the happy owners. Vainamoinen cannot do this himself, but under- 
takes, on his return home, to send his brother Ilmarinen, the smith; 
whereupon the Queen of the North supplies him with chariot 
and horses, warning him that if he does not go straight' home, 
without allowing his attention to be disturbed by any object, some 
terrible calamity will befall him. 

But, as the eighth Eune tells us in the beginning, Vainamoinen’s 
attention was at once arrested. A wondrously beautiful daughter 
of the North is seen, seated on the vault of heaven, in vestment of 
heavenly brilliancy, engaged, as became a daughter of the North, in 
weaving a robe of gold and silver thread. The sound of the shuttle and 
the silver spindle in its rapid movement made a lend noise immediately 
over the head of Vainamoinen, and it at once arrests his rapid and 
impetuous course. Eegardless of the warnings he had received, he 
looks up to heaven, sees the beautiful maiden, and at once stays his 
horse and cries out to her : 

* * * Come hither to my sledge, oh maiden ! 

By my side at once be seated,* 

The maiden answers, ^'What should a maiden do in his sledge?” His 
answer is that of a genuine Finn. She should come to do all 
domestic work which becomes a matron ; bake his bread, prepare 
his beer, sing blithely at his table, and, sitting at the window, 
enjoy the outlook over the wide plains of Kalewabt* H^r answer 

is characteristic and amusing : 

« 

* ** ' I went to the flowery meadow, 

Yesterday, just after sunset, 

There I heard a bird sinu sweetly, 

There I heard a thrush thus Waroling, 

/. ^ ^ 

» Wbai the ^wino was is much disputed among commeptaiors, Some adopt the 
Vety proeiWP account given m the edition of 1835, that it was sim|dy a vn&l jadapM for 
^ canons purposes. Others, with whom Castrtn agrees, ate coatent to^ leav^^it in 
ohsoUTity* It ooeupies a very prominent position in the whole poem. 
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Siudog of A maiden’s feeliujjpa^ 

And a married woman’s feelings^ 

Then I asked this little warbler, 

Tell me, oh sweet bird distinctly, 

Which is better and more pleasant, 

To live as maiden with one’s father, 

Or as matr<^ with a* husband ? ” 

“ ' Answer gave the lovely watbler :» 

Bright and warm are days of summer, 

Warmer still a maiden’s freedom. 

Icy cold in frost is iron, 

» Colder still the joy of women. 

Ill hw’ home still the maiden dwelling, 
a swept fniit in a garden ; • 

But the wife beeide her husband, 

Like a dog chained to his keimel. 

Seldom la a servant jiardoncd, 

Never is a wife foi given.” ^ 

• * 

Vainamoinen answers simply, that a bird^s singing and the 
thrushes twittering are all folly. A maiden in her home is but a 
child ; but as a wife is duly honoured. So he repeats his invitation, 
modestly stating his pretensions, as a man not to be looked down 
upon as inferior to other heroes. In answer, the maiden proposes 
conditions impossible, as she supposes, two of which he fulfils at 
once. The third, however, brings him into misfortune. He has to 
form a boat out of her broken shuttle. Vainamoinen feels that no 
one under the vault of heaven could make such a vessel as well as 
he could. He sets to work at once, and goes on for two days success- 
fully, but on the third day liis skill fails him. Two malignant 
spirits, often named in the poem and in the legends of the Finns, 
are on the watch, and give his hatchet a thrust which drives it into 
his knee, forcing it, in fact, into the flesh and into the arteries, 
so that the blood gushes out like a torrent, Vainamoinen, at first 
unconcerned, speaks magic words ; but in his state of mental con- 
fusion, brought on probably by the sight of the maiden, he forgets 
the special words which would at once have effected a cure. 'Blood 
flows forth, as is described, in an unceasing stream, not as the blood 
of a mortal, but of a demi-god. Finding all means which he tried 
to stop it ineffectual, he gives way to terror and grief, and, though not 
without difficulty, gets into his sledge and drives his horse rapidly 
to a place where three roads meet. He tries first the lowest, then 
the mid41c one, but although both bring him to places where he 
hoped to find succour,^ he fails in each case. The third road, how- 
ever, which leads him upwards, brings him to^ a house where an old 
man^th i^^peyTieard is sitting by the stove, who in answer to his 
^'Is there any one here who can stop a torrent of blood? 
says that "three words of the Creator could arrest rivers, and 
streams, and torrents/' Vainamoinen enters the house ; the blood 

* ^ 

* A fun aocount of the trials of a Finnish wife is given in Rune xxiii. line 
1 to 478. 
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streaming from his wound fills at once all the vessels that can be 
produced, and teaches the old man that one of the race of heroes 
is in, his presence. Unfortunately, the old man cannot find the 
words needed on this occasion ; words that describe the origin 
of iron. Vainamoinen here, however) can supply him with the 
knowledge, and narrates at length a myth, followed by an account 
of the way ih which iron was moulded and wrought by his brother, 
the smith Ilmarinen. This account, which occupies some 250 lines, 
gives the old man the information which he requires,"^ He sets 
his son at once to work, and, after a solemn invocation of God the 
Creator and Father in Heaven, he prepares an ointment of magic 
effici^cy, which at once stills the agonizing pains and restores the 
wounded knee to perfect soundneap. The efficacy of this remedy 
he attributes entirely to the power of God^ whom he addresses as 
God, full of beauty, mighty Creator, preserver from all evil/^ 

Vainamoinen expresses his deep feelings of joy and gratitude in 
words so full of deep Christian feeling that Castreii regards them as 
proof of the influence of Christianity itself. 

“ Then his eyes did Vainamoinen 
Kaise m thankfulness to heaven. ” 

And said : — 

** * ’Tis from thence all help proceedeth, 

K’en from thence, from highest heaven, 

From the mighty great Creator. 

Praised be Thou m heaven, 0 Highest ! 

All praise tp Thee, oh (Ireat Creator ! 

That Thou help to me hast granted, 

And vouchsafed me Thy protection, 

In these pains so hard and cruel 
By the cruel steel inflicted.’ ” 

He concludes bis address with these words : — 

‘ God alone the end offecteth, 

He alone the great Creator, 

Ne’er will it be found by hero, 

Ne’er by mighty hand accomplished,’ ” 

With this strange and noble utterance,*^ the first scries of legends, 
-which describe the character and -work of Vainamoinen, cornea 
virtually to a close. 

The next Rune finds him in bis own home, where he at once 
endeavours to persuade Ilmarinen to fulfil his own promise to the 
Queen of the North. This part of the subject is dealt with briefly ; 
but it is of importance, .as touching the central n oii^ ^^ in the whole 
series of transactions. Ilmarinen is described asse^d only to 
Vainamoinen in wisdom and sound judgment. He is himsell^ V 
deafigod, a divine artificer, whp, as is assumed throughout, in anbordi- 

/ apcOtint mveu^by Vainamoinen is interesting, both as regards tiie legend Wbwb 
ntiHNndflee nnttiriil agencies, and dso ior the acqiu^iance wbmh it show ww the 
minor'* ana ineM^workeFs art. « ^ 
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Bation to the Supreme Deity, gave form, if not existence, to the 
firmament. In the tenth Bune He forms a mysterious Sampo, which 
Castren regards as a magical instniment or talisman^ to which 
certainly ftre attributed the wealth ^nd prosperity of the nation who 
have the good fortune to possess it. As a reward of his work he 
receives the promise of the daughter of the Ncfrth in marriage ; but, 
like his brother Vainamoinen, he fails to secure her love, and returns 
home bitterly disappointed. 

The following Runes bring us into contact with one of the most 
striking and original characters in the poem, nara*cd Lemminkainen. 
In the eleventh and twelfth Runes we are told of his adventures with the 
beautiful but frail Kyblikki, whom, however, he abandons, and after 
a long discussion with his mother, who seeks to dissuade him, ho 
resolves to go northwards, and court the beautiful daughter of the 

North. His adventures in this expedition, which are singularly wild 
and interesting, are described in the thirteenth to the sixteenth Runes. 
The next four Runes describe the second expedition of the two elder 
brothers, when Ilmarinen at last obtains the hand of the beautiful 
girl. The ceremonies of the wedding, which arc full of curious 
details, form an episode of not less than six Runes ; and the conduct 
of the impetuous Lemminkainen, who, indignant at not being invited, 
resolves to go to the North and revenge himself, forms another episode, 
extending over Runes twenty-seven to thirty. 

This part of the subject has been here oH necessity dealt with very 
concisely ; but it contains some of the most striking and interesting 
details in the whole poem. The characters of the three brothers, so 
unlike, yet all standing apart from other beings in the strength and 
originality of their nature, come before us with singular vividness, 
and excite a lively interest. The details of domestic life are in no 
place marked more distinctly than iu Runes thirty-two, thirty-three, 
and thirty-four. 

Then follows a long episode of remarkable beauty, but wholly 
unconnected with the main subject of the poem. It relates to the 
disastrous adventures of an ancient hero, Kullervo, terminated by 
his suicide. There can be no doubt that this formed a separate 
chant in the recitation of the singers. Burt it bears evident marks 
of identity of authorship. The thirty-seventh iRune leads us back, 
to Ilmarinen, who, having lost his wife, attempts to supply her 
place by magjjj^jjieation. But failing in ihis, be resolves once 
morg^ ^jj^ gO^o the North and woo the younger sister of his 
He is ill-received by the parents ; but carries the girl 
off "ty force. Indignant at her reproaches he casts her off and 
changes'&r into a sea-mQw. On his return honae he gives his elder 
brother att Recount of the extraordinary prosperity of the North, now 
in possession of the Sampo. The effect of this is described in * 
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Kune thirty-nine. Vainamoinen at once resolves to invade the 
North and obtain possession of the Sampo. In this expedition 
the two elder brothers are joined by Lemminkainen. 

Here follows another digression of, strange interest, *\3n their 
way the boat strikes on the back of a monstrous pike. They capture 
it, and with the backbone Vainamoinen forms a harp, on which he 
exercises his wondrous magic skill as the musician and songster of 
the universe. All living beings in earth and sea and atmoaphere 
come at once to listen to his music, the effect of which is described 
as so affecting as to bring tears to every eye ; great tears falling from 
his own eyes into the water become beautiful pearls. This passage, 
of course, reminds us of the old Greek legends of Orpheus and 
Bacchus ; but it is evidently originjil. 

We have now an account of the achievements of the three brothers, 
and especially of Vainamoinen, in the North. He claims the Sampo^ as 
a matter of right. But the Queen of the North, Louhi, calls upon her 
warriors to oppose the invader. Vainamoinen, as in all other cases, 
trusts entirely to Ins wondrous magic power, and taking his harp, 
by his melodies lulls the whole people of the North into a deep sleep. 
He then seizes the Sampo, which the Queen of the North had hidden 
ill a rocky mountain, and sets off to return home. • On the third day, 
Louhi awakes from her sleep and sends a dense fog and strong wind 
against the robbers of the Sampo, In the storm Vainamoinen's new 
harp falls into the water. Louhi pursues them in a warship, and a 
desperate battle is fought on the sea, in which the forces of Kalewala 
are triumphant. Still the northern queen succeeds in getting hold 
of the Sampo, which she throws into the sea, where it is broken to 
atoms. Yet all places where fragments fall are enriched by it, the 
adjoining coasts especially, to the great joy of Vainamoinen. In the 
next Kune Vainamoinen seeks for his harp, which had fallen into the 
sea, but cannot find it, and makes himself a new harp of a birch, 
which he plays, and fills all beings that hear him with exceeding joy. 
In the forty-fifth Rune, the Queen of the North sends pestilence and 
sundry diseases against Kalewala, ills which are met at once by Yaina* 
moinen’s magic skill. In the next Kune he also slays a bear, sent 
by the same foe, and, in accordance with Finnish castoiiLS> still 
observed in that distnet, a great feast is held, at which Vifiizikmoinen 
plays on his harp and expresses hopes for ^ the future prosperity of 
Kalewala* . . 

The forty-seventh Kune^ is one of the most 
poem^ The moon and the sun come down to listen to the adn^s ^ ; 
hut the Queen of the North makes fhem both prisonersi hides thein 
in ft mountain, and steals all tiie fire from the homes of Kalewala. 
Then the' god of the atmosphere, indignant at the 4e^kiie8S in 
Heaven; oseates fire for a new moon and a new sun ; hm^ we have 
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what looks like a reminiscence of Genesis i.^ but it is certainly of 
independent origin** - 

We have then * circumstances undoubtedly significant and sug-- 
gesting dAp and true meanings^ but obscure and open to speculation. 
Fire falls, on the earth, and Vainamoinen and his brother go out to 
find it. The Daughter of the Air — that is, the mother of Vainamoinen 
in the ancient myth — appears to*them and directs them to the place 
where it can be found. But unfortunately it has been swallowed by 
a mysterious fish. After fruitless attempts to catch the fishj^ they 
construct a inagic net, in which he is caught. * The fire at once 
spreads around and lay's waste the whole district, until at last it is 
overmastered by the magic art of the two brothers ; from being a 
master it becomes a useful slave, and warms the homes of Kalewala. 

This brings us to the real close of the poem (llune forty-nine), 
llmarinen first attempts to make a new sun and moon, but fails to 
supply them with light. Vainamoinen, again ascertaining by magic 
where the true moon and sun are hidden, determines on an expedi- 
tion to the North to recover them. Failing in this, he returns 

home, and with his brother llmarinen sets about making new imple- 
ments to open the rocky mountain. The Queen of the North, 
dreading the result, sets the sun and the moon free. Vainamoinen 
hails their return with a song of grateful feeling, which concludes the 
forty-ninth Rune, 

The fiftieth and last Ruue. The forty-ninth Rune ended with the 
last acts and words of Vainamoinen, as the true head and representative 
of ante-Christian civilization. The fiftieth Rune begins in an altogether 
difierent tone. We have in it the close of the system by which the 
national life of Finland had been previously moulded. , 

It begins abruptly ; without any previous intimation we are brought 
into the presence of a beautiful virgin named Mariatta. She passed 
the first years of her life in the house of her father and dear mother. 
She is described as exceedingly beautiful, chaste, humble, and full of 
loving tenderness.. She abstains from all animal food, even from 
eggs, not as things unclean in themselves, but because of her exceed- 
ing love for all living creatures. Her address to the golden cuckoo 
(as we have seen, the favourite bird of the Finns) f is full of terms of 
endearmeBt. She lived long as a shepherdess, iiS^ which condition no 
venompua or unclean . creatures dared to touch her. There she is 
addressed by amjgjprious fruit, which asks hey to gather and swallow 
it, request, but the mysterious result is that she 

a child. Her anxieties and distress during pregnancy are 
describef^especially the pangs of cbildbirjj^i. When they are coming 
on, in aeohrdaupe with Finnish customs, she beseeches her mother 

* Older— first fire'pr light, tben stin and moon as luminaries in heaven. 

, f, Thus, top, in the KuMian the cookoo takes Jihe place of the nightingale. 
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for the bath ; but her mother rejects her request with indignation^ 
feeling assured of her guilt So also her father. Her answer to 
both is a simple assertion of chastity and the declaration that she 
would give birth to a great hero, a noble b'eing, who would?¥ule over 
the mighty, and especially over Vainamoinen. Strangely enough, 
she then addresses herself to a prince or king, named Ruotas, a name 
which all commentators identify with Herod. He and his hateful 
wife tell the maid, through whom she sends her request, that the 
only place fit for M^riatta would be a stall in the forest ; there, 
surrounded by horses, she might give birth to her child. The maiden 
acts as slie is thus directed. Her prayer to the Creator, full of piety 

and love, is given in a few lines, asking for deliverance and preserva- 
tion of life in her hour of bitter agony. Her loving care of the infant 
is then described, special mention being made of the swaddling 
clothes. But suddenly and mysteriously the child disappears. She 
seeks him for a long time iu vain. Then she calls upon a bright 
star which appears to her suddenly : 

“ ‘ 0 thou star by Clod created, 

Canst thou tell me of my lufant, 

Where my little son .ibideth ? ’ 

The star makes a remarkable answer : — 

** * If I knew I would not say it, 

He Himself is my creator * ” 

The same question is addressed to the moon, and the same 
answer given. Both the moon and the stars speak of their melan- 
choly state in the cold and gloom of night. Finally, she addresses 
the sun : 

“ * Sun, 0 thou by God created, 

. Know’st thou aught of my sweet infant ? ’ ” 

The sun answers in joyous tone : — 

* “ ‘ Well I know thy lovely infant, 

He it 18 who me created 

Iliat with golden rays the daylight, 

I mght give to happy mortals. ’ ” 

He tells her that the infant is plunged in a marsh. Tl^ere Mariatta 
finds the child, nrhom she brings home, but can give him no name. 
All the mothers call him the Flowret ; but strangers call him Idhr. 
We then read that the child is to be baptized. An aged man, called 
Yirokannas, came to baptize and to bless hipx ; hut vrill not do this 
until the child has been thoroughly examined a n^ proved . 

The result is that Yaiuamoineu himself, as the repWi6enta|i^ of 
wisdom, is called in to examine the child. Bat, with a my^^cn^nor 
instinct of antipathy or te:{;ror, the aged hero declares tl\^t it is a 
(^d of the marsh and of a fifuii^ and that the fitting treatment is to 
throw it on the* ground where the fruits grew, or to caxzy it to the 
marsh, and there crush its head with a tree. 
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Then in words that remind us, though indistinctly, of the 
Apocryphal legends of the infancy, the child, though but two weeks 
old, calls out ; . ■ 

‘“0 thou old nian without wisdom, , 

Without wisdom, full of folly ; 

How unrighteous is thy judgment, 

What unsound interpretation 1 ’ ” 

and tells him that he will have to expiate his crime dgainst the 
child of his own mother, and will be plunged in the marsh. 

Thereupon the aged Virokannas baptizes the child and pro- 
nounces the formal blessing, that it should be 'King of Kariala 
and protector of all the powers of the universe. Kariala. we 

are to understand either the district then inhabited specially by the 
Finns, or, more ][)robably, the whole earth, of which it was regarded 
as the centre. We have the clear announcement of a new dispen- 
sation under the sovereignty of an almighty king. But to Vaina- 
moinen the result is utterly ruinous. He feels that his own work 
is come to an end. It began with the cultivation of the earth, and 
civilization of its inhabitants ; and ended with a restoration to pros- 
perity and happiness. But it is now all over. Once more, he sings 
for the last time, and, by words of magic power, calls into existence 
a boat of metal. On this he takes his departure ; and, as he passes 
away over the waste of waters, he utters these words : 

** ‘ Let the dear time pass away, 

Men will still feel need of me ’ 

that I may create another Sampo (that is, the means of all 
earthly prosperity), and renew in Heaven the moon . and the sun, 
without which the earth is bereaved of all joy.'^ 

And so the aged Vainamoinen leaves this earth and sails away 
to the unfathomable depths of space. There he still remains, on 
his magic boat. 

“ Still he left his harp among us, 

Left the beauteous tones in Suomi,* 

To the people’s ondless gladness, 

Lovely songs for Suomfs childreni^’ 

So ends this mysterious but noble poem. Before we consider 
its general bearings, we must call attention to the last words added 
by the poet himself. He says he must now bring his songs to a 
close, for alF exertions have an end. Horses and steel, and water 
and fire, , all cease when their work is done. Must not, therefore, 
song and noetrv enji^hen wearied after the long joys of even, after 
the ?t He then speaks, in the melancholy tones 

^ which ire specially characteristic of Finnish poetiy, of his early 
youth. Hii" pother, he tells us, died very early; her Ibve and her 

* %,e, Finland, tiis the only proper name of the distHct and people, 
t i'bis refers to, the Hhnieh nabit still preserved of reciting poems in the long winter 
< evenings. 
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bsightness^ too, soon forsook him. Without human sympathy^ he 
had grown up among the firs and birches of the forest, ever dear 
and friendly to him. There he grew up like a young Imrk or 
thrush, but under the government of a strange womSn, a step- 
mother, who assigned to him* the windy corner of the room, and 
the north side of the house, where the unprotected infant might be 
abandoned* to the pitiless storms. There, he says, he began, as a 
lark, to move freely, " to fly as a bird " full of anguish ; there he 
learned to know every wind, to understand each sound of the forest, 
to tremble at thd frost, and to lament in the cold ; so, to use the 
words of the most unhappy child of genius in our own days : 

“ He learned in suffering what he taught m song ** 

He tells us he received no instruction, learnt nothing from the 
great or noble of the earth, received nothing from strange languages 
or distant lands. Alluding to the words which we read at the 
beginning of the poem, he says he had in his own house his teaching 
by the spindle of his mother and the carpenter^s bench of his brother ; 
yet, as he says at last, be this as it may, I have shown the way to 
singers, and cleared their path for them. In future this is the way 
that must be trodden, this is the sure path open for all singers, rich 
in talents, and for all poets, who will sing to the youth now growing 
up, to the coming race.^^ 

In a very few words I will now state the chief impressions made 
on my mind by this most remarkable poem. 

I. It has the fullest and justest claim to be called a national epic. 
Wc observe the singular unity of the composition, a unity not 
merely external, though in that respect it is rivalled by few, and 
surpassed by none j for with the exception of the single episode from 
llunes thirty-one to thirty-four, every part of the poem is concerned with 
the" actions and sayings of the three brothers. Among them Vaina- 
moinen stands foremost. He is the chief and representative of all 
pre-Christian civilization. The poerii begins with his mysterious 
birth, and ends with his no less mysterious disappearance. His 
mother is a divine being j and he belongs to the same super- 
natural sphere. His first acts upon earth are connected with its 
cultivation. Froiit first to last he performs all his exploj^a hf virtue 
of words of magic efficacy, giving mysterious expression to ]bis deep 
insight into the origin and powers of the universe. On due occasion 
only is he represented as acting by mere force ul 'Umm, j ffg pnting 
jn this respect a striking contrast to the Homeric ideal « 

£1^ is spoken of always as a person of deep and tendci? idfCctions ; 
loving, his mother, his bWhren and his people* He & the g^t 
ideal nmyiciarf, charming and ruling all powers of by his soul- 
oont|!OlHiig melodies, and bequeathing at last his hMp to h^^Wn 
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people. On one occasion only does his wisdom fail him, owing to 
mental perturbation. We find that, far from regarding the magic 
power which he possesses and uses so freely as his own inherent 
endowmenQ he recognizes One Supreme Being as sovitce of all power, 
giver of all good gifts. It is true that Gastrin looks upon these 
passages as proofs of Christian influences, but wherever the sacred 
name Jumala (i.e., God) occurs, it is used precisely in the %ame spirit 
■ as we find in every unsophisticated race of early periods. The idea 
of a personal and Supreme God, no mere abstraction or result of 
curious speculations, but an ever-present and all-controlling prin- 
ciple, dimly apprehended^ but inseparably connected with human con- 

sciousDcss, is to me the most conspicuous and interesting fact hear- 
ing on the unity of the race and the divine origin of all true 
religion. 

In considering the unity of the poem we must bear in mind that in 
its present state it was collected from the mouths of the people, and 
was liable of course to all influences which would affect its integrity. 
Many repetitions, many discrepancies find in this circumstance a com- 
plete explanation. But we may congratulate ourselves, not merely 
on the almost unexampled retention of poems of such extent, abound- 
ing in variety of details, but on the still more remarkable preservation 
of unity of characters, principles and feelings. 

With regard to the language, I may be allowed to state that when 
I first began to read Finnish, I was struck by its very remarkable 
characteristics, and by its near resemblance to the noblest and most 
cultivated languages of Aryan antiquity. The metrical system is at 
once simple and efiTcctivc. It moves with au easy and elastic flow, 
carrying us on with a resistless movement not surpassed in the finest 
chants of the Rig-Veda, or the Homeric poems. 

Whether we regard the language, the poetry, or the religion of 
the Kalcwala, I find striking confirmation of the principles which I 
have asserted in my work, “The Origins of Religion and Language.^^ 
We have in the first place, the transitional link between the Aryan, 
or flexional, and Turanian, or so-called agglutinative languages. 
This fact is distinctly reedgnized by critics who are certainly not 
influenced by what is now regarded as dogmatic prejudice. Castren, 
and all other Finnish scholars, Ujfalvy, Badenz, and other 
Hungariafi , philologists, equally remarkable for acuteness and sound 
judgment, p^ove^aj^purely scientific grounds, that Finnish comes 
neajggft^ Llitf '"jfgest forms of Aryan^ so near, indeed, as to justify 
of direct descent ; and again brings all other Turanian 
languag^fes ^within the limits of an intelligible and complete system, 
comprehending all bra,nehes, from the North-West to the extremest 
East of the old continent. * 

Taking Finnish as the centre^ we see at once its connection with 
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the original language of the Japhetic race, retained in its purest 
and most developed form by the old Aryans; and; on the other hand; 
^iih the most ancient forms of the Turanian languages, the old 
Median, the Accadian or Sumerian, not to speak of fiurkish or 
Hungarian, which is now admitted *by all native scholars to be 
directly descended from the Ugro-Finnish. 

IT. Poetry. In extent the Finnish Epic stands between the national 
poems of the Indo- Aryans and the Iliad or Odyssey/^ In unity 
of structure, and in variety, and truth, in its representation of per- 
sonal character, ‘it certainly presents a striking contrast to the 

wilder features of Scandinavian and Indo-Aryan poetry, Yaina- 

moinen is at once more human than the heroes of classical antiquity, 
and, at the same time, free from the prevalent characteristics of mere 
physical force and ferocity. These points, to my mind, have an im- 
portant bearing upon the question as to the unity of all branches of 
the human race. The deepest sympathies of our common nature are 
appealed to and elicited. 

III. Religion. As for the religion of the Kalewala, without 
discussing speculative questions, indefinite in extent and utterly 
incouQlusive, I would simply insist on one unquestioned fact : one 
Supreme Deity, Creator and Lord of the Universe, is called Jumala, 
a name which, as Castren proves, is far more ancient than any 
designation of a God among the Finns and their congeners. In 
character, attributes, and powers, this Deity occupies precisely the 
position assigned to Varuna in the Rig- Veda, or to Ahuramazda in 
Eranian tradition; and, on the other band, to the Being recognized, 
though it might seem unconsciously, in spite of later superstitions, 
by all branches of the Turanian race. These points would, of 
course, require more space and time than are at my disposal ; but 
the results appear to me certain, and if not undisputed, yet 
essentially incontrovertible. 

It is only to be hoped that England will take the part which 
becomes her in the elucidation of this uhique production of the Tura- 
nian mind. Much certainly remains to be done towards the right 
adjustment of several portions of the work*; much also for the assign* 
ment of its true place with regard to the language itself. But one 
thing must be assesVed as the general outcome. No labpur on this 
poem will be lost that is rightly and conscientiously directed. The 
poet, the philologist, the philosopher, and the ^ie ntific theologian, 
will each be rewarded in proportion to the candbtiPlBrt^h^y^ of 
his investigations. Nor do I feel it wrong to state luy gra^fiefttfc 
that in this brief treatise I have brought the subject, as it wotdd eeefu, 
for the first time — at least* with adequate fulneiS-*-before the minds 
of my jCowtrymeu. 


Ft 0 . Cook. 
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A SPECIAL characteristic of the sceptical philosophy of the 
present day is the desire shown by its prominent e!5ponents 
to explain away the supposed existence of mystery in connection 
with the universe, and, by attributing all its phenomena to so-called 
natural causes, to avoid acknowledging the intervention of any 
supernatural Being. The existence of force and matter, developed 
by the laws of Nature, remove, they assert, all mystery in regard 
to its origin, and so satisfactorily account for its development that 
the idea of a God becomes equally unnecessary and unphilosophical. 

The reply of men of faith is that these boasted explanations are 
entirely delusive, consisting for the most part of a concealment, by 
the misuse of wwds, of the mystery which exists; and that the 
hypotheses relied on by these writers are mere theories and con- 
jectures. A careful examination of their recent productions will 
conclusively justify this statement, if the words they use are 
restricted to their legitimate'’ meanings, and it will also be apparent 
that the theories they propound in opposition to revelation are 
mostly, in the truest sense of the word, thoroughly unscientific. 
The Christian accepts ’mystery as a necessity of man’s limited 
condition, b^th in regard to the order of Nature ardand him and to hU 
own spiritual connection with unseen realities. The unbeliever, 
denying tjie existence of spirit, makes Nature itself into a mysterious 
power,«th^^]ltM|^t of^which puts reason to confusion. 

I iimpprtant wprds most commonly misused by these writers in 
propounding their anti-Christian theories are — Nature, Force, 
Matter^, ana Law ; and it is essential the outset to fix their 
correct mewings in order fo be able afterwards to judge whether or. 
not the method in which they are employed is fair and really 
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does away with mystery iu its true sense — viz., that which is 
concealed or beyond human comprehension ; and whether or not 
the theories propounded are scientific — truth sustained by 
actual knowledge. The word Nature eignifies either ^he power 
which presides over the material worid, or the material universe 
itself. Force means .that which changes the state of a body in rest 
or in motion. Matter is ‘‘the arrangement of invisible atoms 
supposed to be necessitated by the existence of material, but which 
in its attenuated form has never yet been proved to exist, and of 
which many of the deepest thinkers, including some of the greatest 
investigators, have doubted the existence.^^ Law is a rule of action 
established by authority. 

Tested by the actual Meaniiigs of these words, the sceptical 
theories founded on them are evidently puerile, and nothing more 
than unscientific conjectures. For example, the world, it ' is 
asserted, is but the product of force and matter working through 
natural laws. But, as we have shown, matter is in its essence a 
pure mystery, for it has never yet been seen in its attenuated 
form. Therefore the assertion of its existence is, strictly speaking, 
unscientific, not sustained by actual knowledge. Further, the supposed 
eternity of matter is a mere conjecture, and therefore equally un- 
scientific. Admitting, however, for a moment, that these theories 
of the existence and eternity of matter arc true, the next postulate 
put forward is, if possible, more unscientific and a greater mystery — 
viz., the sudden introduction, at some unknown period, of force ; 
that is to say, the intrusion without any cause of a power 
which changed the state of matter. The causeless introduction of 
that which did not originally exist is surely, on atheistic principles, 
an unthinkable ' proposition. But let this also be granted, and 
further, that force and matter, working together, did produce the 
solid earth, the next demand is still more unreasonable, namely, the 
introduction of law without authority — a blind powci* to work 
through Nature so as to develop in perfection the phenomena that 
abound in the material, animal, and vegetable world, as well as human 
existence. This hypothesis calls upon us to admit an effect without 
a Cause, a law without a Lawgiver, and to believe that blind, 
unreasoning mattet' has surpassed in its exhibition (ff contriv|Ulce and 
skill’ all the mechanical wonders ever achieved by intellect. 

Not the least stpnge part of this teaching ia that, while it is, 
all mere conjecture, and possesses no iota of* that proof 

which they so strongly contend is absolutely necessary to 
^loceptance of the Christian revelation reasonable, is puV fenrward 
aa.aacetftained truth by scientific men. Yet it can hardly be' deMed 
.that the existence of matter from eternity, the 
intrusion of force, the perpetual influence throc^^V^alu^ of 
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unauthorized law, the exhibition of skill and design as the product 
of chance, the operation of Nature by law, or the mere existence of 
law without a lawgiver, are propositions far more unreasonable, far 
more my^erious, than any which the Christian doctrine involves.* 

• • 

Our object, however, is not so much to show the unreasonableness 
of such sceptical teaching as to enforce the fact that it is impossible, 
even thus, to escape the acknowledgment of* mystery in connection 
with the existence of the universe. We are, in fact, surrounded 
by it in the commonest operations of Natuye. The ordinary 
incident of the development of a bird in its shell is beyond the power 
of the wisest to explain. Human life is also a mystery, from its 
primary communication to an infant in the first moment of separate 
existence, through its continual slruggle with disease and decay, till 
on its departure it leaves its recent habitation a mere form of 
clay. Of this problem the most eminent sceptieal philosophers 
admit no really satisfactory solution has been obtained. Some 
profess to regard life as the effect of spontaneous generation, which, 
stripped of its high-sounding verbiage, means that life begat itself ; 
and one candid writer says this must have been the case, otherwise a 
God is necessarily the author, which he urges is an unthinkable 
proposition. Life is explained by Mr. Herbert Spencer as the 
definite combination of heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous 
and successive, in correspondence with external coexistences and 
sequences,’^ — an elaborate description, but one which fails to convey 
anything but some of the effects of life, leaving its origin as much a 
mystery as ever. 

The Christian idea is, in fact, the only one that is consistent with 
reason. Life is an emanation from Deity. Whether pulsating in 
the animal, or animating the human frame, it is the communication 
to matter of a principle which produces effects that separate animate 
from inanimate Nature, defined by Mr. Lewes as ‘‘ a series of definite 
and successive changes, both pt structure and composition, which take 
place within an individual without destroying its identity.'^ 

Seek as we may, there is no solution for the mysterious enigma 
of life except that it is an emanation from the Divine Spirit 
breathed into all living beings. Just as the /nysterious principle 
called attfaction or gravitation pervades all inanimate Nature, and 
prevezi^ta the universe from falling into chaos, so the mysterious 
principle cglled lifc^breathed forth from God throughout animate 
Nature/*^ecp8 the universe from tlie dreary void of death. But 
whilo life in the animal and in man is the same, here the 'similarity 
betweeia the two comes to an end ; for beyond matter and beyond 
life, mw hsjl eeubpdied.m his corporal frame a spiritual body — 
the easentieL ^dividual— ^beld imprisoned in his earthly covering by 

ypU xt.vn. 8 B 
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the influence of life. As soon as this ceases to act^ the spiritual 
body is released and assumes a new form. 

lhat more than mere life animates a human being is both an instinct 
and an intuition. It is forced upon the mind of every one w^o watches 
the death-throes of an animal and* the death-struggle of a man. 
In some respects these are painfully alike, for instance, in the evident 
reluctance pf life to quit its hold upon the form it occupied ; but 
when life has ceased, the difference is most striking. Looking at the 
dead animal, the mind realizes at once that the only change is the 
cessation of animation, while looking at the dead friend, much more 
than life is felt to have departed. He is no longer there. A 
skillul taiidermist might so reproduce a resemblance of the animal 

that the absence of life would hardly be noticed, but no skill could 
reproduce the faintest likeness to** the man. Not only life but an 
indefinable something would be wanting, and the cleverest artist 
could only succeed in producing a horrible monstrosity. 

The mind of man is another mystery. In vain it is constantly 
asking itself what it really is, whether material or immaterial ; where 
it has its seat, whether localized in the brain, or diffused throughout 
the body. And, if possible, a still greater mystery remains in that 
hidden link by which the organs of sight and hearing, taste and feeling, 
are connected with the mind, the occult means by which one 
glance at an object may produce fear or joy, pleasure or pain ; 
one bar of music bring back, through the agency of that equally 
mysterious power which we call memory, pleasant visions or bitter 
thoughts. 

If, then, the material world is thus full of mystery, and the wisest 
mind cannot explain its own nature, it is not surprising that the 
spiritual world should also possess its mysteries, and that the religion 
which appeals to the spiritual part of man^s nature should in its 
revektions refer to many things which man in his limited condition 
cannot comprehend. The very idea of spirit is beyond human con- 
ception, since, except in its connection with the body, man has no 
knowledge of its existence, yet its existence is a scientific fact, for. 
it is a force which can be recognized in its connection with, and its 
effect upon, a bodily form. We can feel its influence, enjoy com- 
munion with it, but only clothed in a garment of flesh. Consequently 
the idea of a Divine Spirit must necessarily involve mystery, since 
all that we can understand regarding a spiritual being is from Our 
intercourse with spirit as we alone have kndVn it,* vei|| ^ withm a 
Ibodily form, • 

Mystery in the phenomena of existence being thus an actual iaqt, 
a which professed <to involte none in mattarnef ^th would 

eri^i^^y be Our proposition is that the Chrj|P[au felth,. while 

necieisiklily leaving much unrevealed — i.e., mystery-«^d$lates nothing 
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which is contrary to reason^ and gives the most satisfactory and 
logical explanations as to those mysterious problems of existence 
which remain unsolved. 

The first mystery in conAectioif with the Christian faith which 
demands attention is the existence of evil^ notwithstanding the good- 
ness of God. • - 

The pernicious prevalence of evil is a scientific fact, and at the 
same time the most awful enigma of the universe. Suffering, as 
displayed even in the animal creation, is a dread mystery. The dove 
in the eaglets talons, the hoautiful fawn In the tiger’s claws, suggest 
painful questionings. * The sight of the fertile landscape Wasted by 
the wild tornado, or of the peaceful valley buried beneath the ashes 
of the volcano, fills the mind with grief and wonder. But it is far 
less painful to contemplate these than to witness the intense wicked- 
ness which human nature so constantly exhibits. Some philosophers 
have suggested that man, being, as they assert, a development of the 
brute, still retains some of the brutish nature. But such an 
explanation, so far from being satisfactory, would, if accepted, increase 
the difficulty, for no beast in creation shows such depravity as man 
displays. On the contrary, each animal after its kind perfectly obeys 
the law of its beillg, and uses the instincts and gifts with which it is 
endowed to fulfil the highest purposes of its own nature. , Man alone, 
with instincts tending to lofty attainments, devotes them to purposes 
infinitely base ; with powers exceptionally high, employs them for 
ends horrible and unnatural, and, especially in those parts of his 
nature which he shares with the beast, degrades them to the gratifi- 
eation of loathsome appetites, by practices of which no brute is ever 
guilty. A degraded man is, in fact, the one* monstrosity in 
Nature.* 

An example of this depravity is seen in the treatment to*Which 
women are often subjected at the hands of men. Among savages 
their miserable condition is described by travellers as being almost 
beyond belief, while the open cruelty with which they arc treated by 
the depraved classes of civilized nations is proverbial. Neither is 
the crime of Nero, who is said to have killed his wife by violence, 
and at tl^p same time destroyed his offspring, m uncommon one in 
the history of the rich and cultured classes. There is nothing to 
correspond with th^ in the animal world. ^ Among those birds 
and couple together, the male sl^ares equally with his 

mate the work and pleasure of life, and as .carefully watchia over the 
welfare of their progeny. No beast, however ferocious, has ever been 
fcnowato ilUti^atHs female companion &r place in jeopardy the life 

* Fere fall ilsvDiopmeiit oi this .subject, we ••The Unity of Nltnre,*" by the Duke 
of Argyll, 
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of hift cubs, lu this respect alone, the ooutrast between the brute 
and man bears terrible testimony to the depth of depravity to v^hicb 
humanity has fallen.^ u 

The first difllculty, therefore, in i^gard to the Christian iftiith is to 
reconcile the existence oif this evil, or^sin, with the rule of a good 
and benevolent God.. This difficulty must, however, be carefully 
distinguished from that of the origin of evil, regarding which revelation 
gives no explapation, probably because it involves much that is beyond 
finite comprehension. We learn, indeed, that sin was brought into this 
world from another sphere and by the agency of a malignant spiritual 
power, but its origin in that other sphere is hidden in the darkness 
of an unknown past. We are also left ip entire ignorance of the 
reason why infinite love could not, or did not destroy evil at its first 
appearance by some immediate display of Divine power. These are 
unfathomable mysteries. But the doctrine of the Incarnation and 
Atonement set forth in the Gospel shows God so grieving over the 
ruin of man that (if the expression is allowable) Omnipotence appears 
to have strained itself to the utmost for his redemption. The reve- 
lation of God becoming incarnate, and in the form of one of the lost 
race suffering all the penalty of sin, enduring all the woes which sin 
entailed, proves at once the awful nature of the catastrophe, the 
intense difficulty of the undertaking, and the infiitite love of God. 

It must, have been a matter of unspeakable and awful issue to have 
been worthy of such a sacrifice. It must have beeu a matter of 
infinite difficulty, since Divine wisdom could find no easier plan of 
salvation. The love that contrived and carried out such a remedy 
could only be perfect love — the love of God, But the concep- 
tion and completion of the remedy reconciles, even to man^s com- 
prehension, the goodness of God with the existence of evil. 

A Hoctrine of the Christian faith, founded upon the Atonement, 
but often so misrepresented as to be a serious hindrance to the 
acceptance of the Christian faith, is ^he great truth of imputed 
righteousness. The exaggerated language in which it is often exhi- 
bited is equally repugnant to reason and to truth, involving innocence 
being imputed to the guilty because one who was innocent suffered 
the penalty of guilt/nighteotisness being imputed to au i^urighteoua 
man because another of the race fulfilled all^ righteousness. Such a 
representation, if taken literally, is undoubted degrading to the 
character of God, and i9ows from a slavish adherence to iHtts^ifional 
interpretation of certain words of Scripture which, if naturally .inter-^ 
pretedj are entirely in accordance with the revelation we^ ppsaess aa 

this degrade thing, human minre, has been ootnatly ssk’iip by 6he loheof 
pMoeopXcrg as an object of worship, and domed and 

attadun^tf 
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to the nature of the true and holy God* Christ is undoubtedly 
revealed as the sin-bearer who redeemed the world by the sacrifice 
of Himself^ vindicating at once the righteousness and the lovje of 
God. 3iy faith on Him alone i||an is able to obtain righteousness, 
which is therefore described ds the rightepusness which is by faith.^^ 
Christas sacrifice was the world^a ransom from.all that is involved in 
the curse of sin ; therefore He bore our sins and? carried our 
sorrows.'^ His IJving spiritual presence is the only means by which 
man can overcome evil ; therefore Christ is made the righteous- 
ness of God in him.^^ Accepting Christ in His ftilness, man^s right- 
eousness, which is by faith, begins, and the perfect righteousness 
which, notwithstanding the faintness and imperfection of his first 
efforts^ must result from the steadfast following of Christ, is imputedf 
Faith in Christ being the germ out of which perfect righteousness 
will finally evolve, is justly accepted as righteousness attained. 

God cannot practise self-deception by looking upon a man otherwise 
than as he actually is, but rightly imputes as righteousness that sincere 
faith which constrains the believer to accept Christ as Teacher, Example, 
Jiedeemer, and God, a faith which must transform the character day 
by day unto His likeness. Such faith is the living germ of the 
perfect growth. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, also connected with the Atonement, 
has presented another difficulty to many minds, and undoubtedly 
must always be an inscrutable mystery to the human understanding. 
This is necessitated by the fact that the Eternal Spirit can only be 
known to man under such manifestations as His wisdom may dictate. 
It is easy to accept the mere idea of Trinity in Unity, for man is in 
liimself such a mystery, body, mind or soul, and spirit forming the 
united man, but God has no form which man can conceive. 

Much of the difficulty, however, disappears when the truth is grasped 
that every revelation which God has made of Himself to man is restricted 
to the ^relation which He Himself bears to man, and that the names 
under which He has from time to time revealed Himself have been 
both different and progressive. We read in Exodus that God said 
unto Moses, appeared unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by the 
name of ‘ HI Shaddai,^ the Almighty One, but hfnny name * Jehovah ^ 
(i.e,, He that was, is, a^l shall be) was I not known unto them/* 
Throughout the earli^ dispensation He remained known to Israel 
as thb I Am,” the name expressing the character which He 

bore relation ta them. By-and-by this name was extended. 
He pr0«*|imed Himself the Lord God,** merciful and gracious, 
aboundittg in goodness and truth, forgiving sin but by no means 
clearing the guilty. Later, He was known ^ by the^' name of the 
liord of Hosts, the Holy One of Israel." As last, in the fulness of 
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time, God manifested Himself in tiie person of Christ, as Son of God 
and Son of man, making knovn to man His new ntnne, " The Holy 
Trinity," three Persons in one Godhead-r— the Father, whose off* 
spring (a word which expresses far more than mere creatfen) man 
is j the Son, the Bedeemer ; the Holy Spirit, the Sanctifier : each 
name containing a revelation of God, bat eacdi still limited to His 
relation to mihn, while the unity — the Lord God, one God — remained 
unchanged. Of the essential nature (apart from i His relation to 
mankind) of God the Eternal Spirit, who filleth all things, of whom 
every flotfer is a manifestation, and whose laws the universe obeys, 
the finite mind cannot form any conception. But in the Apocalypse 
a hope is given of one still clearer manifestation. It is written that 
when those who overcome in *their <conflict with evil here on e&fth 
shall enter their future home, a fuller and brighter vision of Deity 
will be vouchsafed to them ; that, to use the symbolical language of 
Scripture, ‘‘ to them that overcome a white stone shall be given, and 
in the stone a new name written, which no mau knoweth saving he 
that receiveth it." 

Of all the mysteries of the Christian faith, the one that first 
raised the scorn of unbelievers, and still tries the faith of many, is 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. Before Christ's advent, 
the world remained in gloom and dread uncertainty as to the future 
life, posspssing only vague visions of shadowy existences, for the most 
part in conditions of pain and woe. The proclamation of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body was at first received by the 
world with ridicule. When Paul' preached it on Mars Hill, many 
mocked, and during the earlier times of persecution, the pagans were 
wont, after having burnt the bodies of the martyrs, to cause their 
ashes ^ be devoured by beasts, in order, as they supposed, to ensure 
the combination of the body of the man with the body of the brute, 
and so to put an end to all hope of its immortality. 

Some men of science at the present day, knowing that the whole 
of man's body is but a combination of various gases which, after 
death, are dissipated, assume other forms, and, having been incor- 
porated in various vegetable substances, again enter fresh human 
frames, view this dlTctrine as contrary to reason and fact. It is 
true that these objections are really superficial, but in order to< 
reconcile the doctrine, with reason it is abssdiutely necessary to 
examine closely the Christian teaching regarding the relCIttecIfion j, 
more so, since, owing to the influence of traditional interprets- 
tieii oi Scripture, it may seepn almost incredible to some persons that 
lltere is no statement in the Bible to justify the idea that the lesur- 
rectioxuhody wilt consist, of the same materials as the eafthly. *' 

The rtatirrection of the body is undoubtedly ah enen^'W^de 
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of the Christian faith, and, at first sight, the assertion that man shall 
rise again with his body, of which nevertheless the materials will be 
entirely new, presents a difficulty. But in reality none exists ; for, 
though wif know nothing of the majerial, so to speak, of which the 
spiritual body will be composed, this is unimportant, the vital point 
being that in the resurrection the continuity* of personal identity 
shall be preserved; that the individual who was clothed with an 
earthly body, which he quitted at death, shall be the same in 
el^sence, though changed in surroundings, when clothed upon with his 
resurrection-body. * 

One illustration may assist us in realizing the possibility of same- 
ness in change. An infant of a day old will continue to be the 
same individual to the day of hisideatlf, though life should be pro- 

longed for a hundred years. During this period, the materials of 
which his body is composed will be continually changing, and no 
atom of matter that formed part of the infant will form part of the 
mature man. Yet all along, in a very real sense, it has been the 
man^s own body. Tlie scars which seamed the flesh of the child 
remain visible to the end, and the frame of the aged man is racked 
with pain, in consequence of the follies and imprudences of youth. 
It lias been his own body throughout all its transformations. 

The apostle, speaking of the resurrection pf the body, says : It 
is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body ; it is sown in ^ 
corruption, it is raised in incorruption.^^ He compares it to a piece 
of dry corn cast into the ground, where all that is of the earth remains 
and combines with the earth, while the vital germ assumes a more 
beauteous form. So is the resurrection of the dead. All that is 
of the earth returns to the earth as it was, while the, spirit, the vital 
part of man, is clothed with its house from heaven — a more beau- 
teous body, a spiritual body. Yet the identity is preserved, just as 
truly as the man in his maturity is identified with the man in his 
childhood. 

The difficulty of realizing the truth of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body is undeniable, though few teachings of revelation are 
supported by stronger evidence. First, we have the fact that belief 
in a future state is a universal instinct of humanity : this future 
being on0*pf retribution, where those who bliall'tave lived up to the 
light vouchsafed to them, will receive a just reward, and* those who 
have lived beneath itf punishment. Such testimony is valuable; for 
there are^ho universal instincts in Nature which have not their cor- 
respondiug satisfactions. Even stronger proof may be deduced from 
the consi^^x'^tion that, if there be no future life, the present is a 
terrible injustice, and altogether inconsistent, with the character of 
justice which forms a portion of God^s nathre. That justice is a 
Diviue attribute is proved by the fact that mankind instinctively 
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recognizes and approves that 'which is jnst^ so that oven the heathen 
counted the title of ^'the just ohe^^ the highest that could be 
bestowed upon a man. This quality^ thus intuitively appreciated^ 
could only ha^e been bestowed l^y one who possessed it ; ahd if so, 
then a future life to rectify the inequalities of the present is assured 
by God^s own character. 

It is withbut doubt very diflScult, as we look upon a cold corpse, 
which still bears a likeness (but only, as it were, in stone) to a friend, 
to realize that he no longer occupies that body in which alone w6 
have known him, Kut yet lives just as real a life as he did on earth, 
though under conditions which we are unable even to imagine. It is 
comforting at such times of distress to listen to the whisperings of 
Nature, which give us so rhany beautiful illustrations of unseen 
realities. We know that it is impossible to destroy anything that 
exists, that apparent annihilation is but change of state and form, 
and that many things which are rendered imperceptible for a time 
become again visible under new conditions in a more beautiful lorin 
— as, for example, the change of ice into water, and of water into 
vapour, destined to reappear by-aud-by in beautiful snow-flakes. It 

may perhaps be objected that this simile is inappropriate because these 
bodies are material, while spirit is esteemed to be immaterial. But 
when men of science attempt to separate the material from the imma- 
terial, they transgress beyond ascertained knowledge. The ethereal 
atom which is supposed to lie at the foundation of all matter is as 
invisible, apd its existence just as unprovable, as spirit itself. We 
only know of the existence of atoms by the force they exhibit. Yet 
they form the substance of all Nature, from the ether which fills 
space to the harji rocks of whiph our world is framed, their visible or 
invisible form depending only upon varying conditions. This is the 
final conclusion of science with regard to the material universe. 

The same reasoning, applied to spirit, is equally conclusive. We 
know it also in its invisible essence only by the force which it 
exerts while pervading the human form. When separated from this 
form by that change which we call death, it ceases to exert its 
force upon its old material; but it is altogether illogical to 
assume that, because it then ceases to be apparent as an active 
principle, it is the ohe thing in Nature that can be annihilated. 
On the contrary, reason suggests that, .like the material atoms 
which under varying /x>nditions change from «ne form to adother, 
and from the invisible to the visible, it has but Ceased lO^ISUinifcat 
itself in one form to assume another. Revelation, ^ ticking up 
the thread, makes known us that the essential man death 
does assume, in place, of his earthly body, a spiritual dne, the 
chief feature of •'which is the breaking^forth— the e69ottscence— 
of the spiritual character formed while in the flesh* Here, in 
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this grosser bod^,^ the character often stamps itself upon the 
countenance, giving it an expression of degradation or nobility, the 
features of the spiritual body thus impressing themselves, as it were, 
upon the^earthly covering. An essence so potent must be as real as 
the platter upon which it act/, and revelation declares that it is so, 
and that it will in the resurrection-body again manifest itself, with 
a judgment of retribution stamped upon its new embodiment, its state 
fixed by the result of its conflict with evil while in the flpsh, 
. according to the proclamation of the Apocalyptic Seer — He that is 
unjust, let him be unjust still: and he that is ‘filthy, let him be 
Rlthy still : and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still : and 
he that his holy, let him be holy still.” 

Fiuncis Peek; 
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T he mildness of the past winter and the excitement of battle news, 
almost daily provided for the public, have combined to pre- 
vent this year the upheaval of the periodic wave of opinion with 
regard to the condition of the English poor. The time is therefore, 
T think, opportune for discussing their condition, for there is less 
danger of writing under the influence of emotion, and more chance 
of attracting the serious attention of the country to the fact, that 
we have inherited from past gendbations a national debt of misery 
and degradation hitherto regarded as permanent, that we are in 
process qf adding to this national debt, and that as things are 
marching at present, we shall hand on to our successors a debt of 
greater proportions, and one consequently more beyond control, than 
that received by us from the last generation. 

. To get at once to the facts, let me say at the outset that, in 
referring to this national debt of misery and degradation, I am not 
referring to crime or wilful pauperism. The present facts, with regard 
to what is technically described as pauperism and crime, are probably 
known to few. It is generally held that want is invariably the parent 
of crime. In England this is no longer the case. Formerly — that is, 
for the thirty years previous to 1877 — criminal statistics bore a 
remarkable relation®*^ to the statistics of pauperism. When crimes 
were numerous, paupers flooded the poorhous^s ; and when crime from 
any cause diminished, the poor-law returns in 4ike manner revealed 
a corresponding reduction in tlj^e number of able-bodied paupers in 
receipt of relief. Ten years after the passing of tbe Reform Bill 
of 1867, and eight years after the Education of the People Bill 
became law, a remarkable change took place in the intimate rela-^ 
tiona |)e^ween pauperism and crime. As the pauperism of able^ 
bodied . adults increased, a remarkable decrease in crime became 
apparent. England and Wales, with a population of 86,000,000, 
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are at this moment freer from crime than when the population was 
only 19fi00j000 — ^that is, in 1859. I am allowed by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department to make use of a diagram, from 
which th^ comparative statement mypu on the following page is pre- 
pared, Sir William Harcourf has, both in his public and private 
capacity, given proof of his keen interest in the welfare of the 
Nomads of London, and in the unemployed generally. * 

The increasing density of population in our great cities brings 
many evils in its train, but it is clear, not only that neither an 
actual nor a relative increase of punishable offences can bc numbered 
among them, but also that there has been, from whatever cause, a 
solid improvement in the moral texture of the population, and that 
this moral uplifting of the peof^le hhs enabled them to endure 
the pressure of want without succumbing to the temptations of 
crime This divorce between the poorer population and that of the 
prisons has been accompanied by an equally remarkable diminution 
of panperism. Taken together, there is colourable ground for 
assuming that these facts disprove the existence of serious want 
among the poor of London. Let us once more look at the facts. 
The population of Greater London is now about 5,200,000, while the 
number of paupers is (April, 1885) but 94,000, including about 600 
vagrants relieved nightly in the casual wards. 

It is my practice to spend every Saturday night wandering about 
the streets of London for the purpose of picking up the nomads who, 
from fault or misfortune, have failed to lind shelter. The facts 
elicited from personal contact with, and examination of, some 
thousands of these night wanderers, embolden me to advance the 
opinion that, amongst even these nomads, there is a large and grow- 
ing class of temperate and would-be industrious folk, whose woes are 
not touched by any charitable or philanthropic association, still |pss by 
the iron hand of the Poor-law Board. Visits to some of the principal 
workhouses have further revealed the fact, that the inmates of the 
casual cells differ from the class just referred to almost as much as 
a predatory beast differs from a human being. 

The class of which 1 speak docs not form the bulk of the vagrant 
population of London, which, on rainy or frosty nights, is fain to 
walk the streets, because it has. nowhere else to Forty per cent,, 
of the^e night vagrants are men from whom the grace of humanity 
' has almost disappeared. Physically, mentally, and morally unfit, 
there *ia nothing that the nation can do for these men, except to let 
them die out by leaving them alone. To enable them by unwise 
compasi^OlL to propagate their kind, is ^o hand on to posterity a 
legacy of pure and uniuuced evil. The next forty per cent, are poor, 
weakly, feckless creatures, many of them prematur^y aged, capable 
of three or four hours' work a day, but unfit for the stress of com- 
petition, and incapable of earning a fair livelihood where the efforts 
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of thews and sinews are required. The remainder of these night 
wanderers are men capable of work — in fact, their one cry is for 
work — and among them 1 have found, as I have said, many ^ne 
character^, men whose dignity under dire misfortune, whose repug- 
nance to the degradation of a«dole, fs only one degree less than their 
loathing of workhouse relief. Their frames ar^ attenuated by want, 
and such food as they do obtain is adulterated by men Who are not 
always unconnected with East-end vestries, and whose trade it is to 
sell the poor man an article which pretends to be what it is not. 

Some investigation into the conditions of this ^^rtuous twenty per 
rent, rei'ealed the fact that they were specially unfortunate members 

of the far larger class, whom I have estimated at 200,000, who exist 
under conditions of casual employment,, and who are remunerated at 
a price which removes them but one degree from absolute want. 
The average weekly wages of 160 of these men for four weeks was 
found to be but four shillings and tenpence a week, while twenty of 
them, taken at random, earned but three shillings and one farthing each 
a week during a like period. Wages such as this involve periodical 
recourse to “ dossing out — i.c., walking the streets — while it is 
obviously impossible to maintain physical fitness under conditions of 
life so opposed to the teachings of the laws of Nature. The whole 
wardrobe of these men is often on their backs, and if they want to 
wash them they have to go to bed. The lodging-houses in which 
they congregate are not temples of luN:ury and ease, while the air 
they breathe, and the sanitary neglect of indolent local authorities, 
add to the squalor in which they live and move and have their being. 
With regard to the number of those casually employed, it is impos- 
sible to obtain accurate statistics. From all the sources from which 
I can gather information, I should think tliat about 10,000. with a 
corresponding proportion of women and children, making in all 
200,000, may be set down as the probable number now in LonTlon. 

As these labourers gravitate to the river-side, it has been a matter 
of comparative ease to get into more or less direct communication 
with some thousands of them, and to make at least a rough analysis 
of constituent parts of the unemployed. One of the first points which 
forces itself on the attention is the number of men who, in some 
form or another, have served the Queen. A laifge majority of these 
have been in the army — many of them men after ten years' service, 
p turned off without a pension, trade, capital, or means of earning a 
livelihood. A large number are reserve " men, to whom a career 
in another conntty is made impossible, and whose opportunities in 
England ave gravely prejudiced by the continual calls to which they 
have feieoff sulgeoted whenever a local 4miute has constituted an occa- 
sion grave emergeAcy under the Act. Theset men form not 
less than 15 per cent* of the whole, of which 16 per cent., perhaps 
one-seventh, are either in the first or second class army reserve. 
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The next class, large in numbera but not remarkable for intelli- 
genoe^ are the agricultural labourers. The ya^'ous causes that 
have produced agricultural depression — machinery, want of capital, 
failure of crops, Ammcan competition, duluess of the co^^ntry^ and 
improved education — have uirited vitb the natural credulity of 
Hodge to send him to London. Once there, he finds out his 
mistake; Ijiut it is too late, and unless he has the brains and 
physique to enlist, he is absorbed into the army of the unemployed. 
It is probable that these labourers constitute no less than 80 per 
cent, of the unemployed. They have within the last few years come 
up from the country to the metropolis, and in so doing have ex- 
changed a hard lot for one that is hopeless. 

The next in order are thq artisans who have dropped their Sub- 
scriptions to their unions and societies through want, who have sold 
their tools for bread, and who have thus been driven down the ladder 
of life from the exercise of skill to the exertion of brute force. 
Some of these poor fellows have sought in drink a talisman to con- 
jure away their pain of mind ; but, so far as can be gathered, they 
are not profligate as a class, and have for the most part fallen 
behind in the race of life from sheer misfortune. 

The remainder of these men are London born and bred, acquainted 
with every device that such a training can give them, and are what 
in California would be termed a hard crowd. Some of the 60,252 
foreigners of all nationalities living within the area of inner London 
occasionally sink into the ranks of the unemployed. 

According to the census returns of 1881 the number of unoccupied 
persons in London, not having any specified employment, was 
1,608,539. Of these it is estimated that 200,000 men, women, 
and children fo*rm the submerged social stratum of London, whose 
case is under examination. As the population of London is increased 
by au- addition of 446 persons per diem, of which only 368 are births, 
it follows that the metropolitan absorption of rural population is pro- 
ceeding at the rate of 83 per diem. • 

It will be clear at the outset of an inquiry into the remedies for 
the existing state of things, that those proposed may be broadly*divided 
into two classes — ^viz., those which are applicable at once or within the 
next few years, an4 those the advantages of which will necessarily 
be enjoyed by posterity. TVe will first consider the former division. 

Emigration is considered by many excellent persons a sovereign 
remedy for all the evils of a superabundant population. The fact^ 
which have been set forth with* regard to the physicel unfitness ot 
^6 ^p^employed for strenuous labour render it dear that lu^igra- 
is no panacea. <^hi8 physical unfitness, it is to be 
inoreape. Medical science during the last fifty ysteis has 
Ilsenleulable misery, but the ^hola fabric of 
Ijjf .the preservation of unfit lives, wluosc offapriug siiceumb 
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more re^ily and in greater numbers to the eleven great zymotic 
diseases than was the case with past generations. This physical 
unfitness of the unemployed is a powerful argument against emigra- 
tion as aj(;emedy. Add to this moral unfitnisa the limits and ro* 
strictions of age imposed by c^ch colony, and the fact that, with the 
exception of New South Wales, Canada, and Queensland, not one is 
offering " assisted " passages. Nor must the growing c^sincUnation 
of the working classes to emigrate be left out of account. 

Socialistic propaganda arc greatly on the increase, and hatred of 
transportation,^' as it is called, is a solid plank in the Hyndman 
platform. Indiscriminate and badly managed organizations of every 
sort and kind, created to deport the artisan class, have, by trans- 
ferring misery from one portion of the^ earth's surface to another, 
increased the cry now current among the working classes, that emi- 
gration is not only no panacea, but is a fell device of the capitalist. 

The serious falling-off in the emigration returns is matter for grave 
consideration. In 1883 the emigration from the United Kingdom 
was 320,116 j in 1884, 240,000; while the nominal annual increase 
to the population is over 360,000. 

Still, much may be done. At present the English Government is 
idle in the matter. With the exception of very questionable money 
grants to Ireland, the Liberal party has done nothing to foster or 
facilitate emigration. Nor are they entirely to blame. A score of 
emigration agencies exist m England, every one of which has its own 

private " row to hoe." The Government cannot favour with the ad- 
vantage of prestige and of State aid any one of these societies to the 
exclusion of the others. The obvious course, therefore, is so far to 
federate every emigration society in England as to present to the 
Government a single point of contact at which thSy may be con- 
nected with the machinery of the State. The delegation of a liberal- 
minded member of each emigration society to a central Board, 
together with the united aid of the Agents-Gcncral for this purpose, 
would go far to aid the mother-country in a much greater and 
more permanent domestic trouble than she is encountering in the 
Soudan* 

It appears to me that the function of the Imperial Government in 
this matter is not so much the provision of pecuniary means as the 
constitution of pressure, or influence on the Colonial Governments, 
^ for it is unfortunately trdfe that the rate of emigratiod from England 
is determined, not by the desire of the mother-country to deport her 
supexAnoue population, nor by the wfllingness of that papulation to 
depart* The absorptive power of the colonies absolutely regulates 
the aaxoubt of healthy emigration posiiible, and the jealousy of 
qalonial trades unions, and the harshness of their protective laws, are 
matters which more effectually prevent successful colonization than 
any lack of meads, or tjie physical unfitness of would-be emigrants 
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from the mother-country. We English have our rights fls well as 
our duties in the colonies. At least i6400, 000,000 of our national 
debt was incurred in acquiring them. We have defended them gratis 
for the last century, slid now, forsooth, we have handed the^fee-simple 
of those estates in their entirety to ^he first white settlers. Next 
to Lord North’s fatuous loss of the United States, the crowning folly 
of party gc^vernment has always seemed to he the surrender of the 
whole soil of the temperate places of the earth to a few colonists. 
Now that England needs these estates to plant out new colonies, the 
right to do so ctgi only he obtained by negotiation. This negotia- 
tion is rendered easier by the fine spirit of loyalty our Egyptian 
troubles have evoked. 


To sum up : a federatioii of existing agencies for national pur- 
poses, a weekly telegram from every town in every colony, showing 
what labour was required, with the loyal support of the Home 
Government and the Agents-General and of the wealthy public, 
would go far to give emigration a new impetus ; for the elder 
method of plantations could then be re-introduced. A company of 
colonists, self-contained and self-efficient, would leave the mother- 
country complete in every function. As Saturn has thrown off into 
space, whilst in a state of flux, his mysterious rings, so would England, 
now rent with the difficulty of this question of population, throw off 


rings fi'om her own stuff and texture. 

Charities . — Tlie money annually given away in Loudon is estimated 


to exceed £4,000,000 ; £20 each for 200,000 people, well laid out, 
and supplemented by the poor-law expenditure, would appear, in the 
of evidence to the contrary, adequate to deal with nominal 


metropolitan distress. Subdivided into every form of organization, 
the four millions perceptibly lose energy before they finally reach 


their destination. 

Multiplication of identical machinery for carrying out similar 
objects covering the same ground, not only involves overlapping, 
but creates expenditure in the form of paid agents, secretaries, and 
rent. Much of the most excellent charitable >rork in Loudon is 
done by paid agents, whose labours are far in excess of any remunera- 
tion received by them. But while this fact is duly recorded at must 
not he forgotten ^hat philanthropy is now m distinctly a trade as 
bootmaking. The art of drawing up an appeal for did fpr this 
hospital or that society is as much a profession, as that of the pro-% 
moters of joint-stock companies. The trick of composing a protg^ctus 
which shall draw capital front investors while it does not t^t^tiingle 
the directors in the meshes of the law, finds an almost ejw^,|Wi^lel 
in jJhjB competitive word-paintings of able secretaries to-eh^t^^ 
ffi tf^wtio na. T^ get money from the pnhlic is fisr easier, j^fagn tO'^poed 
it^^ sriadom, and with permanent and sqUd (i47fH;>tago.t^ the 
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It seems to me that a healthy publia,opinion must he created with 
regard to two points before the stream of charity can eflfectually 
cleanse the Augean stable in the East-end. The first, point is, that 
organizatipn of charity must be carried out with some approach to 
universality ; and the second ii^, that mdividual effort, not to be dele- 
gated to societies or paid agentS; should largely replace hited and 
mechanical aasistaucCi * 

It cannot be denied that the administration of charity, speaking 
broadly, has attracted'the co-operation of sympathetic and emotional 
natures, rather than those with the sterner qualities which secure 
success in other branches of life. To deal effectively with the evils 
of poverty there is no reason to suppose that inferior brains, re- 
inforced by luxuriance of emotion, will •get to hand- grips with the 
solution of the problem. One of the hardest trials to a humane man 
is not to give, when giving will relieve the necessities of the moment. 
But when giving enables the recipient to hand down to posterity a 
replica of his own vices and unfitness, then giving becomes a cruelty 
to others and a vice in irself. Segregate your vicious, but do 
nothing to perpetuate the vice- producers. 

The organization of charity on a national or even a metropolitan 
scale can hardly be mentioned without reference to the Society for 
the Organization of Charitable Relief. Hopeless confusion exists in 
the public mind as to the aims and objects of that Society, and for 
this confusion of ideas the Society is responsible. The union of two 
irrelevant functions, relief and the organization of relief agencies, 
without any ostensible ear-mark to indicate the line of demarcation 
between the two, not unnaturally causes the twilight that exists in the 
public mind on the subject. Charity organization in the vigorous 
hands of a statesman, say like Lord Rosebery, would assume new 
proportions. No society among other societies can ever grapple with 
the problem as a whole. Federation in politics and in ecclesiastical 
matters is in the air. 

Union, for common purposes, of the charities of London would 
go far to lay a foundation for the erection of a stable structure, and 
would obviate the need of an alien or a bureaucratic administration. 
It may be that the Charity Organization Society contains within its 
boundaries ^inds and energies capable of such a tfck as this. 

Some at least of the charity now given away in London ha^s 
, Teprodiiced the very eviJs which were supposed , to have disappeared 
with the "old poor-law system. The administration of two of the 
Mansion House funds created more distress than it relieved. Nor 
is the cause remote. The administration of charity requires a union 
of wermth^df heart and strength of head which is rare, and the 
ineHtable ebnsequeucesof emotional impulses, unchecked by intellectual 
perceptioiis/ appeared in the results of these Mansion House bounties. 
•To sum up: firstly, federate your charities; secondly, sterilise 
VOL. xLvn. 8 c 
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the vicious by refusing aid to the unthrifty and the idle ; and thirdly, 
reinforce paid agencies by private and individual effort. 

, Local Government . — That the local business of great cities should be 
exclusively directed by the representatives of the inhabitants is in 
theory an unobjectionable system. It is no doubt, moreover, an ad- 
mirable one, where tjiie wisdom and common-sense of experienced and 
honest men are at the service of the ratepayers. In the poorer neigh- 
bourhoods, however, ther^. is difficulty in obtaining the services of 
capable and unselfish vestrymen, and the consequent maladtninistration 
of local affairs bears heavily uppn those who are powerless to remedy 
the evils inflicted upon them under a system of rej)resentation in 
which public spirit has no place. 

The Adulteration Acts of 1860 and 1872 leave little to be desired 
in the way of legislation, if they were but rigidly enforced. Tiocal 
authorities are bound to appoint analysts with competent medical, 
chemical, and microscopical knowledge. Provision is made for the 
duo analysis of food, drink, and drugs, and for conviction of offenders 
against the law. In the West-end, gross and habitual adulteration 
is unknown ; in the East- end, not only are food and drink per- 
sistently debased by foreign and spurious additions, but quality is 
counterfeited, bulk is increased, appearance is improved, and valuable 
constituents are taken away with comparative impunity. Mr. Bright^s 
dictmii that adulteration is a form of competition,^^ has lulled to 
rest the consciences of many wavering mWdlemen, and the conse- 
quences of this ill-omened pronouncemenf may be traced in the 
lax;ity of the administration of the Adulteration Acts. To take but 
a few instances : legalizing the sale of a- mixture of coffee and chicory 
has not reduced adulteration of these commodities, for the coffee is 
half-ripe or insect-eaten, tails blended with " finings,^' and the 
chicory is fortified with beaus, lupin seeds, acorns, Hambro' powder,” 
mangel- wurziel, and spent tan; and the most obvious proof of adultera- 
tion is, that the coffee is sold retail in London at a price at which it 
cannot be produced on his estate by the coffee-planter. A. penny- 
worth of tea, as purchased by the poor in many small East-end 
8ho|>s, does not contain one tea-leaf. It consists of floor-dust, the 
sweepings of inferior teas, China clay, fine sand, and spurious leaves 
of '^Ma-loo^^ mixture. Bread in the East-end has some peculiar 
characteristic well worth the notice of a philanthropist. ' . . 

In practice 100 lbs. of flour will make IgS to 187 lbsi-<if bread s, 
so that a sack of 280 lbs. should yield 95 four-pound loaves/ The 
guile of the baker is shown' by ihoreasing the number^ an& this is 
ndOst Oominonly effected by the addition of a 

iki increase his out-turn by 
quickly gets mouldy# and on a wmrm.dey; 

hours. The amellc eff . adulteral^ 
particularly when the butter ill eqtmlly bail/ 
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milk^ and sugar are also the results of competitiire efforts in the 
retail trade. Flour^ oatmeal^ and arrowroot are all adulterated with 
inferior starches. Sugar is blended with insoluble ingredients. Milk 
is waterec^and thickened with lime and calves^ brains; while beer is 
salted and drugged so^tas to induce d permanent and unquenchable 
thirst. 

With regard to meat, I have been furnished by competent 
authority with a return showing the amount of foreign mutton 
imported into this country during the year 1884. It amounts 
to no less than 524,098 carcases of sheep, or over 35,000,000 pounds 
of meat. These have for the most part been sold retail as English 
mutton, and that is as truly adulteration under the meaning 
of the Act as though the increased , price obtained by a sup- 
pression of the facts had been obtained by more obviously frau- 
dulent methods. The absorption by middlemen of the profits of 
the frozen-meat trade under the circumstances which I have set 
forth, forms perhaps one cx^ception to the contention that rigid 
administratioji of existing Acts rather than fresh legislation is what 
is needed. 

The stationary tilth and dirt of the East-end streets, and the 
indifference of those who are responsible, contrast with the alacrity 
shown by the local authorities after rain or snow in fashionable 
neighbourhoods. Sanitary matters, water supply, the suppression of 
nuisances, and the general exercise of those powers entrusted to the 
parish authorities by the Legislature, need a more resolute grip by 
more powerful hands. The truth must be told, and it is incapable 
of refutation. Men devoid of public spirit, and intent mainly on 
profit to themselves or their friends, swarm upon the vestries and 
batten on the ratepayers, and tbe efforts of capable and humane 
officials are as often as not chocked and neutralized by the action of 
the men who are elected tq guard the interests they persisfently 
betray. It is my object to avoid as far as possible the introduction 
of party politics. In the face, however, of facts such as those biiefly 
described, it is impossible not to arrive at the conclusion that tbe 
present government of East London is corrupt, inefficient, and must 
be swept &way. Whether the present Home Secretary's Bill will or 
will not law, I am convinced that the principle of undiluted 

local repmentation iu East-end parishes, even under the Local 
•Government Boardj is ^ odmedy in action and^tragical in results. 

There are men of leisure and public spirit i'u plenty who would 
undertalce the administration of local* affairs, though they may not 
happen ^ live within the confines of the parish. Unless the Govern- 
ments oC hdlb parties are prepared to giv6 effect to their constant 
amertseiai^icere fi)rthe people, it is hopeless to loqk for any real 
improveBaent in the ,£qqA and dweUing c^the poor man under the 
piesent system of sham representation. 

8 c 3 
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Housing of the Poor , — Until a few years ago the title of landlord was 
in the country a title of honour. The great landowners were venerated 
as, the natural leaders of the people^ and especially of their tenantry, 
and the feeling of feudalism and mutual attachment exists between 
property-owners and their country neighbours^and dependants. To a 
great extent this state^of things has passed away. The term landlord is 
a term of reproach, not only in Ireland, but in other parts of the United 
Kingdom, particularly in the North of Scotland, and in the Radical 
press of the metropolis and other large towns. Without Stopping to 
analyse the cause* of this decay of good feeling between the great 
landowners and their tenantry, the fact cannot be ignored that 
streams of disestablished racu arc constantly flowing into the towns^ 

and that these immigrants ere irritated with those whose necessities 
have involved retrenchment of labour force, and with those whose 
employment of labour-saving appliances has necessarily ended the 
connection of the labourers with the soil, and driven them into the 
towns to seek occupation there. Many of these immigrants find 
employmemt, and become tenants of landlords whose investments in 
house property are more remunerative to them than any possible 
investment of capital in rural districts, and whose relations with 
their tenantry arc of the liardest pecuniary nature. 

Were twenty of the great landowners, whose means enabled them 
to do so, to buy property and build houses in the East-end of 
London, and other great cities, and thus provide new houses for 
their disestablished country tenantry, it is not merely a dream to 
hope that the old and more kindly relations might be partly re- 
established. Four per cent, is a good rate of interest on largo 
investments. Sir S. Waterlow has shown an intimate relation to exist 
between philanthropy and four per cent., and his experience and 
example may be followed with advantage to landlord and tenantry. 
The ^eat landlords might place resident stewards or bailifls on the 
urban properties acquired, to whom complaints and communications 
might be directly addressed ; and territorial magnates might them- 
selves come down once or twice a year and make speeches aud give 
audit entertainments in the same way as they have been wont to do 
in country parts these four hundred years past. In the substitution of 
good for bad landli^irds I look for a sensible amelioration^of the con- 
dition of the people, and any one with a few thousand pounds may at 
any time obtain four per cent, with perfect" sa|ety, and the addition oU 
as much human interest to his investment as'wiU enable get 

into close contact with some of the facts of this difficult proUctU. 

Employment of ex-Servmts of the S/o^e.—The number, nOf 
who, having served the* Queen, either in the navy, 

aru Bgiddle age fkce to face with want, is ^ to 

those who come in contact with the lower stratum lor 

the first time. It cannot be denied that in many cases drink 
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IS the immediate cause of the trouble ;* but u very large pro- 
portion are men against whom there is nothing special to be urged, 
except that they have not obtained in. life the touchstone, of deserti— 
success. The more obvious remedy for the national di%race involved 
in honest men, who have given* the beat part of their lives to their 
Queen and country, being forced to fight like wild beasts at the 
dock-gates for a casual job^ is to give to discharged soldiers and 
sailors of good character the right to appointments in the lower 
grades of the civil services, post-office, police, customs and inland 
revenue, royal parks and gardens, and to the care 'of public offices, 
national buildings, and other property controlled by the State. 

Frivate patronage of Ministers should be waived in the face of facts 

like these. And I do not believe that^ there is a Minister or ex-. 
Minister who would not gladly waive his patronage in order to 
remove a scandal which is nothing if it be not a national scandal. 
1 have so constantly met in the course of night wanderings and at 
the dock-gates ex-soldiers of good character, whose distress and 
hunger are pitiful comments on the value of public newspaper 
applause for the deeds in which they have shared, that the reform 
here suggested seems to be too obvious to need more sustained argu- 
ment. The one objection that with any show of reason can be urged 
against providing in the public service for capable men of good 
character, who have served the Queen in the army or navy, is, that a 
corresponding number of worthy people would be left without 
employment. The answer to this objection is, that trainiol^^and 
education for emigration should be inailc very much more a matter 
of course for young people than it is at present ; though the con- 
sideration of this subject will come later on, when exjimining those 
means of bettering the condition of the poor the advantage of which 
will be reaped by the next generation. 

Liberation of Able-bodied Casual Poor . — There is a small matfer of 
administration which I have for some time without success urged upon 
the Local Government Board*. Since the above was in type the 
Local Government Board have addressed a circular to the Metro- 
politan Boards of Guardians on the subject. It is that the able- 
bodied casuals who wish to do so shall be permitted to perform 
their ta^k i)f jvork on the afternoon or evening of their admit- 
tance, so as to leave the workhouse betimes in the morning, and 
•thus be envied to obtain such work as is going. Under the 
present sy^teoi a casual is not admitted earlier than 4 p.m. in the 
wint^; earlier than 6 p.m. between April and September. The 
direct epni^^nence is, that the performance of the task of work 
impost Is: e; set-off against the food supplied to the casual consumes 
jnst during which work ^ is likely tos be found, and 

fteedom i# only Obtained when it is too late in the day to get work 
at til. The present system stunts thrift, leaves the casual neither 
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better nor worse for his dole of bread and water^ and doed not give 
him that impulse to help himself which a moderate revisal of existing 
regulations would at once afford. « 

Drink , — I have left until nfarly the end of this divisfon of the 
subject the discussion of the great drmk question, for although it is 
« now unfashionable to' say so, legislation against drink appears to me 
to be beginhing at the wrong end of the scale. Acts of Congress 
certainly do not make men sober, and I regard with equal doubt the 
effieacy of Acts of Parliament. Whenever the restrictions of legis- 
lation compel the people to have recourse to the machinery of virtue 
to indulge their drinking propensities, to devise ingenious methods of 
defeating the Acts, to exercise thrift, and to drink in secret — then 
I believe that legislation hfis simply whited another wall, and has 
perpetuated one more of the moral shams so very dear to the Phari- 
sees of civilization. Were I dictator I would regard drunkenness 
as not only no palliation, but as an aggravation of crime. I 
would insist on the drink sold being pure of its kind and what it 
purported to be, and I should spend force and money rather in pro- 
viding music and amusements for the people, than in providing 
enactments which are sure to be evaded, and which give colourable 
grouud to the assertion that there is one law for the rich and another 
for the poor. 

The want of a good popular drink is a pressing one, and I believe 
that it exists in the mild and non-alcoholic German beer, which is 

V # 

consumed in vast quantities in all the German Thiergdrtm and 
Bierhallen, and throughout the German States of America. Nothing 
has inflicted more harm on temperance than the intemperance of 
teetotallers. Working men are disgusted with the obvious inac- 
curacies in the teetotaller^s wonted description of a pint of bepr. 

Tl^ousands of working men are as temperate as the middle classes. 
The temperance of the middle classes is entirely the result of moral * 
and intellectual causes. No legislation was needbd to bring about 
this result, and I sec no reason to suppose, from a temperance point 
of view, that legislation will create sobriety among those who are 
determined to drink. The Salvation and Church Armies, the Blue 
Ribbon Army, and^ the numerous spiritual and moral agencies at 
work among the •poor, are effecting more permanent good than is 
possible to the wisest senate, because they, are cutting off the desire 
at the root, and not merely trying to interpose resistance between " 
the craving and its gratification. Music and flowers literally 
bestowed supply just that vibration of the chords of the Imagination 
for which recourse is ha^ to drink. Music and flowertf can never 
fym a function of Govemipent ; tenoe the need of individnal effort 
on the 'part of the more fortunate to share their enjojfmenti With 
those who are cut off from everything of the kini ' ' ' * ' 

Aaifotn^ White. 



CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT 
IN RUSSIA. 


I T is not an easy task to write about contemporary life and thought 
in Bussia for English readers. What previous information they 
get upon the subject mostly comes from disconnected newspaper tele- 
grams, almost unintelligible in their crudity, and from elaborate state- 
ments of facts distorted by party spirit. Most of the people at all 
interested in the subject feel quite bewildered between Stepniak and 
Mdme. de Novikolf ; only a few may try to get out of their perplexities 
by the help of Mackenzie Wallace and Leroy-Beaulieu, and even these 
few will find it difficult to fit the accounts of strange actualities into 
the frame of general descriptions. Things going by the same name in 
the East and the West are so very different in r^^ality, conceptions 
quite familiar to the Russian appear so preposterous to the English- 
man, that any one speaking about Russian life to the English must 
begin by giving, as it were, the key to his vocabulary by pointing 
out from what general principles he is starting in ^is ;review of the 
subject. 

Some outward features of the political situation in Russia are easily 
observable ; the great imperial snake in the East has coiled itself into 
temporary inactivity under the influence of disease. The currency is 
demeciated, trade slow ; the*fury of the fight between Government and 
Nihilists is slackening, but at the cost of brutal and demoralizing 
coercioiu How long are things to go on in this way ? Is the menacing 
Power .pushed by Peter the Great into such a prominent position in 
Europie to crumble away under the pressure of internal disorder and 
barbarisnw? Or is it undergoing a necessary though painful crisis in 
the process of transformation into a stronger and more perfectly deve- 
loped . being ? In order* to answer such questions at all, even in a 
hesiteting way, one must try to connect the visions fleeting away in 
the i^sent, with the past ; this is thd only means to get the bewilder- 
ing vavieties;of colour, light, and shape into some unity and order. If we 
look to the past, we sfadl not wonder th%t events often assume such a 
^d aspedt in Bussia ; ou'r only wonder will be, that its political evolution 
is not by greater difl^cnlties and more general convulsions. 

The emancipatitm of the serfs and the other reforms of Alex.ander IT. 
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kavQ shaken the whole framework of sooietj. Millions of people 
hitherto under subjection are adapting themselves and thm work to the 
conditions of their new freedom ; the landed gentry, which formerly 
constituted the ruling cla^ — politically 'and economically — ^is now 
ruined, scattered, and forced to seek ‘the means of bare sust&iance in 
the Administration, the liberal professions, and trade ; the economical 
power of the country has been strained to the utmost by the sudden 
necessity of (buying off, in money, services and rents in kind, and 
by the requirements of the modern Continental State with its enoriqoous 

army and costly administration. Truly these are not the social con- 
ditions for peaceable development in the State ! And this revolution, 
effected at a time when the Western nations, whom the Russians, as 
younger brethren, have to learn from and to imitate, are themselves 
undergoing a most arduous process of transition ; when all time- 
honoured doctrines and beliefe are, questioned, and are giving way, 
though the creed of the future is not settled even in its dim outlines, 
It rertects no small credit on the Russian nation that it is striving 
forward notwithstanding all these hampering influences. And the 
actual political reaction, with its necessary accompaniments of dullness 
and despondency, among the intelligent* people must not be allowed to 
conceal the fact of steady, though very gradual, social progress. Society 
gets accustomed to its new work — and work gets accustomed to it ; 
this is the principal fact which leaves to the Russian patriot room for 
hope in the future amidst all the suffering of the present. It may bo 
true that the peasant class labours hard under the insufficiency of land 
allotment, the diflSculty of emigration, the exhausting taxes, the morally 
disabling influence of drink — still, it cannot be doubted that its power 
of productive work has been increasing steadily. Population is grow— ^ 
ing rapidly, of course, and, along with the increase of working people in 
number, the area of cultivation has been extending ; new* outlets have { 
been sought and found in industry and trade. If the labour of the j 
lower class has been multiplying, spreading in quantity, if I may say ' 
so, in the higher* part of society, the change in point of quality is, I 
perhaps, even more perceptible. It is of this higher part that I shall • 
speak more particularly, because most people think that it is respon- 
sible. for present disappointments. 

f It has got to be a matter of commonplace talk to abuse the present 
generation, to compare its unsteady ways with the firm and self-con- 
tented gait of former times. Old people are never weary of reproach- 
ing their 'sons, and even these very often break out into a pater 
peccavi'*' which testifies more to their discontent with their lot than to 
a clear perception of inferiority. Of course it is only too easy to find 
fault with the men o^our time^ to point to the greedy and shameless 
upstart with no thought* of future life, of common weal, of personal 
ideal, with no aim but gain, lust, and vanity; to the Cripple of 
civilisation, shattered in nis physical and moral framfe by education^'and 
nascent self-consciousness, a prCy to wild fancies and external in- 
fluences, devoid of conviction and longing for fanaticism, ready for 
helpl^ spleen, self-murder, ^terrorism. But the great maas of our 
intelligent, men do not belong, in truth, either to the one .or th the 
other odtegory of (distorted beings who stand for a warning 
flanhs* And what is more, even the prevalent weaknesses the time 
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are indissolubly connected with the chief elementa of its stren^h. 
The soulless materialism of pushing and cynical democracy is breeding 
on the life of free social competition, in which sharp practice and 
charlatanism may carry up this or that individual ; out the gfeat 
moving j^rce, after all, is work. ’• Again, the discontented strivings 
and dispirited failings of intelligent society only prove that light is 
breaking in, that education is spreading, and self-consciousness 
arising from it, self-consciousness which may throw the weak into 
despair, but wiljjiimft which there is no progress. Work and know- 
ledge are taking the place of privilege in the life of the higher 
classes, and one may stand confident that what ,is noble will lead 
to noble results in the end. There is one typical representation 
of the previous aristocratic epoch in Russian literature which 
may serve to show how much has, after all, been done by the last 
thirty years. Goutcharoff's Oblonjofl' is • hardly conceivable by a man 
of the West, especially an Englishman ; and still it is the largest, 
the most emblematic, tlie most powerful creation of that brilliant 
literature which has been, as it were, the swan-song of the Russian 
gentry. And what is Oblomoft‘? A man of good nature, no mean 
ability, and even noble aspirations, rotting away into dreamy inertness 
and helpless obesity, because society does not force him to work and 
education has provided for him only just enough light to feel a kind 
of numb discomfort and doze away from it. OblomOft hardly exists 
now as a person, though he is lingering in almost every Russian ; he 
is dying slowly ; but still he is dying, and we can only be proud of the 
fact. If we realize it in its vital importance, we shall be able to draw 
the balance better between the past and the present, to regret the 
fading away of aristocratic literature and refinement, of individual 
brilliancy and power, with the consciousness that our generation is 
doing more in the aggregate through its smaller workmen. It is 
better to get rid of men of the Oblomoff type, though the transforma- 
tion may involve the loss of men like the author of Oblomoff. It is 
quite necessary to take in this hopeful aspect of social evolution in 
Russia, in order to have a set-off to the many ugly features which 
Russian life is just now presenting. • • j 

Besides facts and realities, one has to reckon in history with moods 
and opinions, and in this respect the situation looks ominous enough. 
Here the contrast lies between our time and the years ^60, the epoch 
of reforms which followed on the Crimean War. The generation of 
the years ^60 had a very striking physiognomy of its own, with sharply 
cut and decided features. It was a revolutionary generation ; it had 
to clear away and to build in all spheres of life, and did its work \yith 
amazing '‘jentrain/^ singleness of purpose, freslAiess of convictira. 
The spirit of that time has found its best representative iu Torgenien s 
► Bazaroffi the rough medical man, who tries evei^thing around liim by 
the narrow tesfeof natural science, and finds everything wanting. I do 
not me^n to say that the statesmen ^ho planned and Conducted the 
emanoi^tion or the judicial reform were like BazaroflP, or even that 
most people of the time were like him, l^ut I think that this literary 
type pves the most striking idea of the chief ferment of that time. 
Of coursey Bazaroff is the first Nihilist ; the destimctive power is more 
conspicuous in him than the creative; there is a kind of sombre 
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stretigth about him which bodes no good for the future. The revolu- 
tionary spirit had to be contented with reforms j the men of Bazaroffs 
Stamp had to push on the first rank to some work which they considered 
quite insufficient^ and then to stand off. As, always happens in history^ 
the period of change and faith was followed by the period of adapta- 
tion and disillusion, /fhe building which people had been erecting 
with such enthusiasm and hope was perceived to be out of shape^ in- 
coherent, inadequate to meet the simplest requirements. Impatient 
people accused the chief builder of wilful misconduct^ and declared 
war upon him. Most persons — t.e., those who prefer to have anything 
over their heads rather than rush out in the wind and rain — laid the 
blame on the nature of the soil, of the materials, on the people's own 
inability. There were not wanting some who thought that it would be 
best to throw down the whole fabric, and live again in hovels and kennels. 
But all, of whatever creed and aim, felt more or less dejected and power- 
less. The generation of '80 arc suffering not only from disillusion in the 
reformatory movement, but also from the attempts of revolutionaries 
and reactionaries to throw the country off its historical course. The 

insane excesses of terroristic Nihilism have roused the instinct of self- 
preservation in society, and broken the spell of the revolutionary 
legend ; but the intelligent class cannot make friends with the monar- 
chical power either, which is brutally stamping upon it under the pretext 
of putting down Nihilism. 

And so people are living in a sad, unhealthy mood ; they try to set 
up creeds and hopes, but do not succeed. The materialistic idealism 
of '60, if I may use the strange term, is gone for ever, and a kind of 
uncertain, romantic current has set in. The late Dostoyevsky was the 
greatest preacher of that revival j his convulsive appeals in the cause 
of mystic orthodoxy and absolutism had their effect, but could not 
produce anything like steady and quiet conviction. Hysterics are not 
religion, and panic cannot be mistaken for a political creed. It is 
quite clear that people cannot go on living like that; but it is not 
obvious how they will get out of their difficulties. As the present 
situation is so manifestly dependent on the political evolution, the 
programmes of different parties chiefly take into account the political 
side of the question. Of course, public opinion in a country without 
free institutions, and with a fettered Press, is apt to break up into num- 
berless streams and rivulets ; in the absence of free discussion the 
different claims are not arrayed against each other definitely enough, 
and a variety of groups take independent form which in other circum- 
stances would amalgamate. Still, it may be said that, in the main; two 
views of the situation confront each other, and two programmes spring 
from them. * ..m , 

One is based on the theory af democrat jc despotism. The great 
mass of the Russian people do not know, and^do not vratrt, political 
power ; their history has been led by the power of the Czar, and, at 
present, that power vouches for- the unity of the eountryi for ita order 
and might; any attempt to alter the political constitationvipttld lead 
c«il|r to the prevalence of laclass minority, and would iA>ihi$ Why ^ 
to the interests of the whole, as is sboWn by tiia /iiiislo 
Wdsternlliberalifem, which, after all, only hides the 
tlie middle dkss — the bourgeoieiej as the IPrench tenn ® 0 ^^etter 
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for Russia that it has got political power concentrated in the hands 
of a monarchy and not • scattered in a system of checks and counter- 
checks which would deprive it of all energy of actioUi Everything 
has to bgw before this on^e mighty agent in the State> and it is not 
for the supposed rights and^ fancies of a small minority , that the 
national conception of an all-powerful and beneficent i^|»solutism is to 
be sacrificed at a time when great social questions present themselves 
which can be solved only by the most energetic control* of the State 
over society in work and thought- Slavophile assumptions^ State 
socialism^ and the necessity of some justification for brutal force are 
mixed up in this ^ way in the teaching of a party which derives its 
chief strength, after all, from the fact that Government sides with it. 

It would not be difficult, of course, for the other side to answer 
the jarguments of such papers as the Moslcovskie ViedoDWsti if the 
discussion could be carried on freely. •Even as it is, Russian liberal- 
ism contrives to bold its own in society and in the few periodicals 
which have been left at its disposal. 

The uneducated mass, it contends, may have its political propen- 
sities, and tkey ouglit to be taken into account, but, though it may 
lean with weight on its leaders, it I’equires to be led. It is not the 

vis consilii expers^^ which can assume to rule a State*placed in most 
difficult conditions and organized in the most complex way. The 
intelligent class, though it be a minority, has also its rights and 
requirements, just as the nervous system has its requirements, and 
exercises a very marked influence on the human body, though it 
does not constitute a large part of it. It is madness simply to 
brandish the truncheon over the aspiration of the intelligent people ; 
to condemn their interest in political matters, their wish to take an 
active part in them, as criminal self-assumption. The only result of a 
policy which sets the ignorant against the educated, and uses the 
force of the Government to suppress thought and kill off political 
interest, must be the demoralization of the higher classes, and the 
spread of that low-minded egotism which would fain* forget that there 
is anything in the State or the world besides money. 

And what will be the condition of the servants, whom the .Govern- 
ment must take from this same intelligent class, which it has beaten 
into a mere aggregate of feeding and breeding maggots? Free 
institutions are as necessary to Russia as to any other civilized State, 
not only because they will afford a check on the arbitrary and tyrannical 
action of the Government, and a protection to individual freedom — 
not only because they must counterbalance the development of ever- 
encroaching bureaucracy, with its benumbing, systems— -but chiefly 
because flliey present the necessary outcome of intelligent, self-conscious 
life in a country, the cjiief ideal tie in the strife and egotism of a 
democratic world. • . 

The reproach* of trying to set iip the selfish prepi^derance of a 
cliiss do^s hot fall on the Russian Liberals, who have fully realized the 
fthpdrti^ee of social problems, and are perhaps too much inclined 
nb'w’ towards socialistic conceptions ; it ialls on the votaries of demo- 
cratrcl'C&iineihi i^ho, in ozder to provide for their autocrat the means 
of gOtemiiijf the inert mass^ of his people, jplan tile restoration of a 
gentry ^ nobility fenced in by class interests and privileges. The 
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abtfurdit^ of a political programme striving now towards a policy 
whicb failed signally at the time of Nicholas I. need not be discussed, 
but must be noted as highly characteristic of the party which is 
driven to such proposals. ^ ^ 

Tt is difficult not to side with Jlussian liiberalism in its attempts 
to vindicate it^, position against overwhe'lming odds ; but the Liberal 
party has many weaknesses, too^ of which it must try to get rid if it 
wants to act beneficently when its turn to act comes again^ as 
undoubtedly it will. Tt is still too rationalistic and too fond of 
theories : in setting up very exalted, sometimes shadowy, often con- 
tradictory, aims, the Liberals do not sufficiently take into account 
the play of historical forces, and, above all, do not quite realize that 
they must shape their course in strict accordance with three main 

facts : the great historical claims, traditions, and merits of the monar- 
chical power, the political notions gf the -uneducated mass, and the 
want of experience of the educated people in Russia in political 
matters. As the Government must perceive sooner or later that it 
cannot do without the moral co-operation of intelligent society, so 
intelligent society must know that it has to lean for material support 
on the Government; any hope for the future depends upon a necessary 
and cordial alliance between these t\vo forces, which will have diffi- 
culties enough to cope with even when allied. 

Of course the virtue of self-restraint is the most difficult to acquire 
in political as well as in individual life, but indications are not want- 
ing that, as far as the Liberals arc concerned, they arc beginning to 
perceive the necessity of moderation in aims and acts. The monar- 
chical power, on the other hand, has shown, before now, that it is not 
impervious to Liberal influences, and even now, though its genelral 
direction is undoubtedly very reactionary, it cannot get rid of Liberal 
elements in the very Administration which is serving it. Let us hope 
that it will again, and soon, assume the lead in the progressive move- 
ment of the nation, instead of trying to produce artificial immobility. 

What has been ^aid is, I hope, sufficient to show from what stand- 
point 1 shall speak about Russian affairs ; it is time to turn from these 
general considerations to a survey of the main facts which have 
occurred within the last few months. 

It would be difficult to say whether we are more indebted for the 
comparative lull in the fight between the Government and the terror- 
ists to the activity of the police department in preventing attempted 
assassinations and tracking criminals, or to a modification in the Com- 
position and aims of terroristic groups. The trial before the St, Peters- 
burg military court, which went on from October 24 to 28 (old style), 
not only testified historically to the importance of the* revolu- 
tionary agitation, but left the painful impression that we were by no 
means at the end of bur troubles in this respect, void that the disease 
was assuming^ new and threatening form. The scanty information 
supplied by the sentence, which atone was made public^ is quite suffi- 
cient to show that a widely spread movement had been going on in 
the army and navy. Of the<v fourteen persons committed Ifer 
seven wefe officers of various ranks : Lieutenant^Colonf^ As^ffi^hbiCnneT 
had tisbd his influence to propagate revolutionary doctifS^^^ itk the 
Fraga regiment, and his lodgings had become the he^*quki^rl» df a 
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club of military revolutionists in Nicolayef ; Captain Pachitokoff was 
working in the same direction among the officers at the high artillery 
school ; Captain RogatchefT made a journey through Lithuania with 
the view of starting revolutionary associations ^mong the tsoops 
stationed in that province ; Lieutenant Stromberg and Ensign Touva- 
tcheff were spreading revolutionist doctrines among the naval officers 
at Kronstadt and Nieolayeff. ^ " 

It is quite impossible to make even an approximate ^uess at the 
actual results of such propaganda^ but it is difficult to avoid a feeling 
of uneasiness when one thinks of the mateiial and moral conditions 
in which most of the military are placed in Russia. Very imperfect 
education; scanty pay, and a life of dull inactivity arc not conditions 

apt to produce or raaintain moral health. Before the economic 
collapse of the gentry, most officers were landowners or sons of 
landowners, and had something to depend upon besides their pay, 
which is not the case now. A sfill more important point to notice 
is the fact that the military class, just by reason of its intellectual 
inferiority, is more dependent upon the moral condition of society at 
large than its peculiar training and esprit de corps would lead one 
to suppose at first sight. The helpless discontent and low spirits of 
that society must reach the army and feed upon its grievances, as, on 
the other hand, more freedom and health among the intelligent class 
would clear the atmosphere in .military circles, which is stifling 
enough now. Revolutionary intrigue in the army and navy appears 
in this connection as a very grave symptom, not on account of any 
actual danger to the existing political order, but as the outcome of 
general depression and spleen. 

Another social group which draws its inspirations from the moods 
of society at large is constituted by the students of universities and 
other higher schools — a very large body in Russia. Youth is always 
more radical than mature age, says a German historian, because it 
lives more in the future than in the present. I think it would come 
nearer the truth to say that youth always renders in an exaggerated 
form the feelings of mature age, whichever direction they may point 
to, but^ for Russia, Treitschke's remark undoubtedly holds good. The 
Kieff students made sad havoc of the half-centenary of their university; 
they absented themselves conspicuously from the Commemoration, 
hooted some of the guests, and smashed the windows of the rcctor^s 
house. There were undoubtedly local causes at work in these sad 
events — the unpopular rector did not leave a free hand to the students 
in the arrangement of the festivities designed for them, restricted 
invidiously the number of admissions to the Commemoration Act, and 
did not l^have in the whole matter with sufficieitt firmness or straight- 
forwardness. But the whole occurrence testified to other and more im- 
portant evils besides JJie*regrettable want of unanimity and self-respect 
amgng the members of the Kieflf Universit5^. The official " com- 
munique ** about these events lays stress on the political ferment in 
the whole affair ; the staff of the university had from the very begin- 
ning io^guard against a political demonstration; hectolithographed 
prodntnntmns were in circulation, which^spoke more of general misery 
and oppression than of a^ particular and local grievances. Under 
these eittumstances/ the Government inflicted on the whole body of 
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undergraduates an unusually severe penalty. The university was 
closed for half a year, all its students lost a term> about a hundred 
were not re-admitted at all. The Press, though kept well in awe, pro- 
tested against a measure which fell heavily upon many men not con- 
nected in the least with the demonstration, and tried to sho\wthat the 
blame ought to lie with a small minoritr. But it is evident that the 
Government meant to punish not only the actual disturbances, but also 
the discontent which it found lurking behind them. 

It does not seem that the grave riots which occurred in December 
and January at two of the largest factories in the vicinity of Moscow 
were connected with the spread of mischievous political doctrines. 
Their origin must be traced to the very abnormal relations which exist 
between capitalists and workmen in Russia. The workmen are prac- 
tically at the mercy of their employers. The present stagnation 
of trade, and the consecjuent necessity of reducing production and 
wages, would have led in any case tb a very trying state of the labour 
market ; the arbitrary acts of the factory-owners have sharpened the 
crisis in two cases into actual disturbances. In Talitzy, the manager of 
Baron Knopfs mill reduced the number of working days from six to four, 
contrary to previous agreements, and this incensed the workmen, who 
protested aga^pst the breach of compact. The people thrown out of 
work refused to accept their wages and leave; the police and the 
military interfered, and the matter was ultimately decided against the 
manager, who had flagrantly oftended against the plainest rules of 
equity. 

In the case of the Voskvosensky manufactory, belonging to the great 
Moscow -house, T. MorosofF, the employers had been steadily reducing^ 
the number of hands, and at the beginning of the present year it had 
been brought down from 12,000 to 7,000. The sense of insecurity 
created among the rest by these reductions presented, as it were, the 
substratum for the rioting, which was immediately occasioned by the 
practice of fining the workmen heavily and in a quite arbitrary way 
for the smallest ^transgression of rules. One of the chief managers, 
who had made himself particularly hateful, was nearly killed by the 
weavers ; the mob ransacked a shop belonging to the factory, and all 
work wUs stopped for a week. Order was ultimately restdred by the 
military, at the expeuse of one or two men killed and several wounded. 
As I have said, these riots are not to be attributed to revolutionary 
propaganda, though among the instigators one appears to have been 
formerly implicated in a political trial ; but such disturbances, even if 
not directly raised by the terrorists, have undoubtedly a tendency to 
undermine the existing order of society, inasmuch as they make the 
lower classes familiar^with lawlessness and rebellion. 

As in the case of the riots against the Jews, the Government has felt 
it necess^ not only to quell the movement by force, but al^o to 
examine its causes, and provide some means oV counteracting <^eir 
operation. A Commission ha 3 been formed with the object of refortning 
the existing factory law, and settling the relations between 
and Workmen on a more rational basis. It is only to be wished that 
the amiegjr between the twcTqueeticmfi may not proceed fhrihnr; and 
that the > work of .the new Oommission may be 
more diligence ana energy than has been the‘%ase in regm 
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To judge by the fate of the law of 1882 regulating .the factory work 
of children^ speedy progress is scarcely to be hoped for. One chief 
and nine district inspectors hare been appointed to watch over the 
execution of this en 9 .ctment^ but they have had to content themselves 
till now ^^ith the duty of powerless, though intelligent, observation, ’and 
it is only a few days ago, three years after the passing of the law, that 
an imtruction has been form\ilated which may at last put the whole 
machinery into action. This feet may serve to illustrate the external 
difficulties with which all governmental attempts to deal noth the social 
conditions of the industrial world are met. Even when a question 
seems quite settled^ there is always something the matter which delays 
action, if it dOes not prevent it. 

This is the more to be regretted, that, to judge by the excellent 
Report of the Moscow inspector. Professor Janshul, everything in the 
management of Russian factories requires to be readjusted iu order to 
meet the simplest requirements >of morality and ‘humanitj, riithy 

lodging-houses, in which men, women, and children are indiscriminately 
crowded together, the smallest possible amount of education, the want 
of sanitary precautions and of medical assistance, and a striking defici- 
ency of measures to guard against accidents — such arc the great facts 
which call for State iiitei fereiicc and supervision, besides the general 
economical and legal position of the working-class. It is impossible to 
guess in what way, or how soon, the complex problems arising from 
this state of things may be solved, but it is some comfort to know that 
the present Minister of Finance, lately Professor of the KiefF Univer- 
sity, has no desire to decline Jill responsibility in such matters. 

* He has been attempting to provide some help in another social diffi- 
culty, which partisans of the Unsser-faire doctrine would probably 
have left to develop according to time and chance. The emancipation 
left the peasant class of most governments with insufficient land allot- 
ments, and since then the need in this respect has been steadily in- 
creasing with the growth of population. On the other hand, the gentry, 
once thrown off the beaten track of husbandry which it had been 
following before 180], has been constantly divesting itself of the 
ownership of land. Want of capital prevented tlic peasants from 
taking advantage of this fact to better their own circumstances, and 
most of the land sold went into the hands of commercial people, who 
often do not use it for the purpose of permanent cultivation, but strike 
out any immediate benefit *thcy can get out 6f their purchase without 
troubling themselves much about its subsequent condition. 

In order to counteract the operation of this evil, the Ministry of 
Finance has founded a bank to help the peasantry to acquire land. 
Credits have been opened, chiefly in favour of vUlage communities and 
peasant Societies, in several governments ; the operations of the bank 
are gradually extending, ^and will probably include in the end the whole 
of Russia in Europe. On what scale the npw institution is working 
majr be gathered from the following figures : — 1,423 Ibans have been 
granted, by the bank up to l^arclr 1, 1885, to tte amount of about 
^eighteen million roubles; 423 village communities, 824 societies, and 
176 individuals have profited by these, loans j and the area of land 
acqukiHl nbmprises 396,442 dessiatines — that is, roughly, 1,010,000 
.ao^t ,lt some time be^re all the results of such a policy 
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can be ascertained^ but^ as far as can be seen noW| it augurs well^ and 
ought to be extended. 

The most important legislative measure of has undoubtedly 

been the new university statute. For more than ton years the reac- 
tionary party endeavoured without success to overthrow tte regula- 
tions of 1863^ which, it was c'on tended, created small States within the 
State. Last August^ at length, the new scheme, though partly 
rejected by the majority of the Privy* Council, was accepted by the 
Emperor, arid the universities are now undergoing a momentous 
change which will affect most seriously the whole system of teaching. 
The chief idea pervading the new statute stands out clearly if we com- 
pare the rules of 1883 and of 1884; all the diversities of any import- 
ance point in one direction — namely, towards strengthening of the 
action of the central authority at the expense of the academical body. 
Formerly, vacant chairs were filled by election in the congregation or 
council, consisting of all the professors of the university; now, appoint- 
ment by the Ministry has superseded the Section, and, though the 
Faculties may recommend candidates, their votes have no decisive in- 
fiuencQ. Bectors and deans arc similarly to he appointed, and not 
elected. Altogether, the congregation, which formerly constituted the 
chief agent in the government of the university, has been deprived of 
its important functions, and the interference of the curator — that is, of 
the superintendent of education of the district — has grown in propor- 
tion. For the management of all matters connected with tlie police 
of the university an inspectorship has been created which has an almost 
independent positioa in reference to the rector and other university 
authorities, but at the same time stands under the immediate super- 
vision of the curator. Along with these modifications in the constitu- 
tion of the academical body, a change in the way of its teaching is 
aimed at. The main point in this respect concerns the examinations. 
The statute of 1883 entrusted the professors with the duty of 
examiners on the basis of their own lectures. This system, though 
defective in many respects, vouched at least for the freedom of the 
teaching. For this very reason it has been superseded by anerther — 
the examinations for ordinary degrees are to be carried on by boards 
appointed for the purpose by the Government. Of course this contri- 
vance will give the best means of inquiring into the character of uni- 
versity lectures, and of shaping them according to the scientific notions 
of the powers that be. Even the mere publication of the programmes 
to be followed at the examinations will have a great influence on the 
course of academical studies, which are always apt to confo^rm them- 
selves more or less to their practical end. It must be added thbt the 
reactionary tendency ^!of the new statute is quite openly acknowledged 
by its advocates ; they hail it as the dawn of a new era. ^ , 

The publicists of the reactionary party have been clamouring for a 
good while against all the institutions created during the last i^ign 
with the view of checking the ^irbitrary action of tl^ Govei^qnt. 
Trirt by jury, the more or less independent position p| the epum of 
juata^ ; mu and provincial self-government, baw 

special attack. A great fuss is ^ 

W judges from the street, aa ihp jurymen 
|M^e umP^ii^hable acquittals could weigh against the of tw 
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whole method, and as though the uotoridus corruption and unfairness 
of the old system was a matter quite tH^known to the present 
generation. 

It requires all the obstinacy produced by pafty spirit not to notice 
the change for the better, which in np other sphere, perhaps, has been 
so striking as in the legal one. The publicity of procedure; the introduc- 
tion of trial by jury ; the appointment of judges who have to answer for 
their conduct, not in the way of administrative subordination^ but on 
legal grounds ; lastly, the influx into the profession of men who" had 
gone through the universities in the place of pettifogging clerks and 
, retired oflBcers of the army, have quite changed the whole aspect of 
the courts of law. The weak point of the new order is the Bar, the 
members of which enjoy a better reputation for cleverne'^s than for a 
high level of morality. The Bench, on the other hand, is quite free 
from the great vice of Russian history asid life — venality ; and such a 
fact is the more to the credit of its members that they are very 
numerous, scattered all about the empire, and poorly paid. An Eng- 
lish judge with hia five thousand a year is not exposed to the same 
temptations as a Russian judge with three or four hundred^ and hia 
integrity is cheaper in proportion. Though these facts are more or 
less recognized in society, anything in the way of reaction seems so 
likely to happen at present in Russia that a real scare was created 
by the persistent campaign of some daily papers against the law 
reforms of Alexander II. The journey of the Minister of Justice, 
Nabokoff, who visited some of the provincial courts in November, 1884, 
assumed for this reason an importance it would scarcely have bad 
under jother circumstances. lie ultimately made a speech iii Moscow 
discountenancing the rumours about an impending change of principles 
in the administration of the law, and there was much talk subsequently 
of an andience in which the Emperor ratified, as it were, his Minister's 
conduct in the whole affair. 

In the case of provincial and local institutions, there are even greater 
reasons to fear a general convulsion. The Minister for Home Affairs, 
Count Tolstoy, is not likely to recoil from any measure which might 
strengthen the central authority, no matter what consequences might 
follow. At the same time, even the Liberals acknowledge that there is 
much to be amended in the present machinery of self-government : 
though, of course, they would* prefer to keep it as it is, with all its 
drawnacks, rather than submit to bureaucratic adeqinistratiou. The 
complexity of the problems involved in a revision of this department 
seems to have been till now the great obstacle to attempts in that 
direction. A Commission sat for nearly two years under the presi- 
dency of a ^Secretary of State, Kachanoff*, and its* proceedings served 
to show what wide differences of opinion prevailed on all mooted 
• questions in this subj^t/ but, just as this hard-working body was 
beginidhgto draw up its conclusions, its existence was i^hddenly cut 
short^ and the n^aterials it had gathered were absorbed by the Home 
Whatever may have been the cause of that Uttexpeoted collapse, 
it is Jlaw stiwt is hardly to expected just now. The 

stater healtjh has forced Juip to resign the immediate 

direotiqiml^ p his under-seerstaldes^ and itjs not likely that 

such an subje^ as the reform ot local and provincial insti- 
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tutions vill be brought forward before the internal , policy of the 
empire is again concentrated firmly in the hands of a representative 
leader. 

Home affairs and interests have been engrossing public attention 
within the last four months. Everybody is feeling in Ruasi£ that the 
present time is not opportune for an enterprising foreign policy, and 
the very iiiadequate results obtained by the war of 1877-78 have 
cooled Russian jingoism for a good. while. The Skernevitzy meeting 
and its consequences have been accepted by general opinion^ not with 
enthusiasm^ of course, but as a necessary recognition of the* real dis- 
tribution of influeijce in Europe. On the other band, the latest com* 
plications in Central Asia have not produced the slightest political 
excitement. A curious contrast to the agitation created in England 
is presented by the indifference with which the news of movements on 
the Afghan frontier, interpellations ^in the Houses of Parliament, and 
agreements by telegraph between the Courts have been received in 
Russia. Even the most chauvinistic papers did not try to raise tke 
war-ery against England, certain as they were that it would be met by 
general disapprobation. No man in his senses ever believed here 
that a conflict was imminent ; but this does not preclude a feeling of 
uneasiness as to the possible arising of exceptional circumstances/' 
At any rate, if the opinion of the country has any weight in such 
matters, the prevailing wish for peace, and distrust of adventures whi6h 
may lead to war, must be taken as a favourable augury at least for the 
immediate future. 


B. 
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I.— ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

^PHE Fayljlm manuscripts, of which I spoke in mjr Record of Dcccm- 
1 her last, have been discussed in various quarters. W essely, the 
Viennese scholar, who takes charge of the Latin and Greek documents, 
has printed in the first number of WieifiCT StV/cli67i for this year 
(1886) no less than three articles on the subjeett One deals with the 
contents of a Thucydidean manuscript, containing^ an extract from the 
eighth book, equal to two pages ot Bekker^s edition. A second deals 
with a series of Christian documents belonging to the family archives 
of a certain Aurelios Pachymios, a dealer in purple. They are all 
dated, and range from the year 51)2 to 616 a.d. They are very interest- 
ing illustrations of the social life and customs of Egypt during the 
last days of Roman rule, and immediately before the Mahometan con- 
quest, One of these documents is a contract wherein a certain 
Dioscoros, a tradesman, binds himself to work for Pachymios ; another 
is a receipt for a supply of timber ; while another deals with the pur- 
chase of a house. Wessely prints at length three documents, two 
being formal acknowledgments of loans made by this Aurelios Pachy- 
mios, who seems to have united the business of a banker to that of dye 
merchant; while a third is a lease of a house made by a certain Aureha 
Maria* These documents are full of details, important alike for the 
religious, political, social, and financial condition of Egypt in times 
when its last great change was impending. Thus from one of these 
loan documents we learn the name of a street iu PanopoHs in year 
600. A house, which is designated with a care equal to that of a 
modern solicitor, is described as joining on to that of a holv 
named Timptheus, and as standing in the street called il^ia 
EkklesiHi Megidc, All the docOments begin with the invocation of the 
Trinity. The dergy play an important part even in business trans- 
actions, and sign as witnesses. The monetary system of Egypt is there 
set forth, the documents describe the amount of money lent, Md then 
translate it into the currency and standard of .^e^ndna. The 
gious feelings of the people find expression too in Iftxeir names, ihe 
name system of the^xth and seventh centuries illustrate and amnm 
the statementa of £!as6%iiis« ^That historian embodies lai^e and valual^ 
portions the writings of Pionyaius of Alexandria, who wrote in the 
middle of the third century. Puaebifis tells us, on ms authority, 
m) thai^the names of Peter and Paul wdre the most popular 
anmnjllhe in Bgypt^j^whill in atmi|jher he mentions 

that converted, gare up thw names, and 

ademted JWld now polished 

with such l^nctively apostolic or Christian names. Peter and Paul 

8 n 2 
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are chief favourites, and then come Theodore, John, Mary, Abraham ; 
while the names of great Christian and monastic leaders of the fourth 
century are perpetuated in ‘Senuti and 'Athanasius. Wessely con- 
triButes yet a third article to this same Review, describing frag- 
ments of St, Luke vii., which he^ has found. They form a portion of 
a prayer-book, as we should say, or an Evangelistarium— extracts from 
the Gospels used by the pedple at the Holy Communion. This one^ is 
the earliestf* hitherto discovered. All others came from the eighth 
century, while this is assigned by him to the year 600. It agrees in a 
marked manner with the Siuaitic and Alexandrian texts, and shows 
that the Greek Bihle popularly used by the Egyptian Church of centuries ^ 
four and five was identical with them. In this third article he has 
also incorporated a fragment of a new Greek poem. The fourth and 

fiftli centuries were marked by the nse of a school of Greeco-Egyptian 

poets, of whom the best known ^rc Nonnus of Panopolis, author of 
the Dionysiacs; Quintus Smyrnaeus, author of a poem on Homer; and 
Tryphiodpr. Nonnus is the most celebrated of them all, and has been 
regarded as the last of the Greek poets. He wrote both on pagan and 
Christian tllpics, and has afforded much matter for speculation to Ger- 
man critics. Wessely has discovered one relic of this school, and Stern of 
Berlin, another. Stern^s “find,^^ a poem on an invasion of the Blemmyes, 
was published in the Zeitschrift fur Agyptiache Sprache, 1881, p* 71. 
The variety of subjects dealt with by Wessely proves the importance of 
these discoveries for ecclesiastical history. The Zeitschrift just men- 
tioned and the Revue Egyptolique abound in similar illustrations. The 
student of Church 'history must now indeed keep a sharp eye upon 
Egyptian publications and literature, as it is there we may for some 
time expect our chief discoveries. The Zeitschrift fur Agyptiache 
SprachemSerei a great loss during last year in the death of its learned 
editor, Lepsiua, but it has pursued, under Dr. Stern, of Berlih, the 
same steady course as hitherto. Last yearns issue includes many im- 

E ortant papers on the Church history of the earlier ages. Thus, Stern 
imself has con'tributed papers dealing with fragments of the ancient 
Cojjtic Bible, ^ith the Coptic Calendar, and with Coptic wills drawn 
up in j^he seventh l.nd eighth centuries. Brugsch, again, the original 
founder of tbia Review, and the highest living authority, perhaps, on 
such subjects, contributes an article (p. 110) illustrating Egyptian 
religion under the Ptolemies, as shoprn 'by inscriptions from the Sera- 
peum. This subject of the ancient religion of Egypt has lately 
received a good deal of attention. We are well acquainted with 
classical Paganism, but do not know so much of that of Egypt, which 
yet largely influenced the world of feoman life in the first and Second 
centuries. A worK bos recently appeared in Peam dealing with this 
topic.* Its author, G. Lafaye, from a careful the monnments 

and documents brought to light by modern^retearcb, describes it^ cult, • 
moral teaching, and extension to Rome, where he thihhs it di® a' good 
in pr^aring the way for Christian doctrines. ' this doc- 

trine of an Osiris who safltefed, died, and rose again, egid coiniiten^atcd 
Ml death and resurrection pn November 12-14. 
tM spiritual weakness of this religioti^, and its inability to 
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human wants as Christianity has done. It expended its strength in 
magici as we see qow in the vast quantities of magical and gnostic 
papyri which have come to light in Egypt. A mbst interesting article 
on the same subject of Egyptian religion when Origen and Athanasius 
came in Sbntact therewith appeared last year in Lepsius^s JZeitschrift, 
written by Wilcken. It dealt with the worship of the god Petesuchos in 
the Fayum province during the second and third, centuries of our era. 
The labyrinth of that district was one of the wonders of ^the ancient 
world. Its absolute disappearance, together with that of Lake Moeris, 
has afforded matter for much speculation on the part of modern scholars. 
^ This articleddentified this deity with the Pharaoh who built the laby- 
rinth, and was stiU worshipped in that district. Tlie Pharaohs must 
have been a great race to perpetuate their memories into Christian 
times. The foreign journals and reviews which UbUalij' deal with pUTC 

classical topics have bepn devoting their attention to the late discoveries 
in Egypt as illustrations of society *and life under the Empire. Thus, 
PhilologiiSi'm its first part for this year, devotes its first article 
(pp. 1-29) to an account of a treatise by Gregory of Nyssa on the life 
of Moses, derived from the Egyptian papyri. But it is ^ the Revue 
Egyptolique which, with that view to effect characteristic of French 
writing, gives the most striking narratives from ancient Egyptian life. 
Thus, looking back over the numbers of the last two years, we notice 
articles on Roman administration and taxation in the first century by 
Wessely; on an artisPs life and adventures in Egypt of the same 
period ; a Coptic narrative of the events and history of the Council of 
Chalcedon, by Dioscorus, the Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria, 
A,D. 454 ; and a life of St. Cyril’s uncle, Aphon, Bishop of Oj^rinchus 
in cent. iv. All of these throw much new light on early Christian 
history and controversy. The study of Roman taxation and adminis- 
tration in Egypt is useful for modern history as well. The present 
system of taxation is seen to be identical with the Roman system, as 
it was in turn identical with that of the Ptolemies and Pharaohs. The 
best account, indeed, of tlie ancient Egyptian taxation accessible to an 
English student will be found in the Transactiona of the Society of 
Biblical Aixhceology, 1883 (pp. 84 and 158), whertDr. Birch derives 
an exact statement of all the taxes paid by the unfortunate dwellers 
in the Nile valley from a ^tudy of the receipts written on Ostraka, 
which go down as far as a.d. 245. It is quite time to notice some 
larger works than Zeitsebrifts and Reviews, Ihough, indeed, while our 
knowledge is in its present transition state we shall be compelled to 
look for our newest information in such quarters. Great comprehensive 
works on any topic are apt to become antiquated, even while being; 
writteni’!^ov{jng to tlie progress of discovery. A relil solid addition to 
our knowledge has been made, however, in the same direction of Egypt 
i by the publication of I^. Butler’s work on the “ Coptic Church.* It 
is the,wiest drchseological and historical work* proceeding from the 
Clar^a)4^;. Press since the publication of Mr^ Hodgkin^s Invaders 
of ^ jAr. Bntler does not, indeed, offer us a history of the Coptic 
ChufOls^ bi^t what is absolutelv necessary for the historian 

«*--aiiii|C0UrUf;e i^temeht of the present state of the buildings, antiquities, 

♦ “The Auoieift Coptic Ghttfohss of Egypt.’’ &r Alfred J. BUtler, M.A., F.S.A. 
Oxford: ^ 
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and ritual of that Church based on observations and experiments 
‘made with pencil, measuring tape, rule, and compass. He does not 
pretend to iride knowledge of ecclesiastic^ history ; he regrets, indeed, 
his own ignorance of the topic till he set to work in Egj^t ; but he 
spent seven months on the spot, obtained the authoriaanon of the 
Coptic Patriarch, and the assistance*’ of local scholars; and as the 
result, offers a " systematic beginning upon a great subject — the 
Christian pntiqnities of Egypt.” Mr. Sutler notices the want of 
historical information upon that precise period to which I have been 
referring in the previous portion of this record. He remarks ; “ The 
history of Chri8ti|in Egypt is still unwritten, or at least that part of it^ 
about which the most romantic interest gathers, the period which wit- 
nessed the passing away of the ancient cults, and the change of the 
pagan world. Wc have yet to learn how the cold worship, the tranquil 
life, and .the mummified customs qf that immqjnorial people dissolved 
in the ^vour of the new faith ; how faces like those sculptured on the 
monum^ents of the Pharaohs became the faces of anchorites, saints, 
and martyrs.^' Hia work is divided into two volumes ; the first deals 

witk tbe structure and fabric of tbe Coptic cburcbcs, and the second 
with their ritual, vestments, ornaments, &c. Mr. Butler takes frequent 
oceasion to notice the striking points of contrast between the Coptic 
and the ancient Celtic churches. Thus in Ireland alone does he find 
in the West, cashels such as he finds in Egypt. A cashel is a strong 
fence or ring wall enclosing a group of churches, with their annexed 
monastic buildings. The traveller in Ireland, who has visited Qlen- 
dalougH in Wicklow, or Clonmacnoise near Athlone, or who may have 
extended his tour to the distant island of Innismurry in Donegal Bay, 
will see perfect specimens of the cashels which Mr. Butler found 
scattered everywhere throughout Egypt. The Coptic churches agreed 
with the Celtic ones in other respects too. Their architecture was built 
up on tbe same pjlan. Beehived cells and waggon-shaped roofs for 
churches occur abundantly at Innismurry and all along the western 
coast of Ireland, down to the strange weird monastic settlement of the 
Skelligs, far out in the Atlantic. On p. 14 of vol. i. Mr. Butler notes the 
same peculiarity li the Egyptian churches His knowledge of Irish anti- 
quitira is apparently gained only from Mr. Warren's Liturgy of the 
Celtio Church,” a very trustworthy guide, and from Ledwich's “ An- 
tiquities of Ireland,” which is quite the'reverse. But he has got on 
the right track, and when he comes to issue a second edition, a care- 
ful study of the works of Petrie, Reeves, Lord Duuraven, Miss Stokes, 
will offer him many other striking coincidences. He notices indeed 
.several others, but one point seems to have escaped him, thp nse of 
leather wallets or«* satchels for enclosing and cany ing •'books, In 
Curzon’s " Monasteries of tbe Levant ” there is a picture of a Cbptic 
monastery with tiie monks reposing on thetr king staves and the 'Walls • 
deemated on every Side with such book-satchels^ Mow in antdfent 
Ireland alone do we find such satchels, some specimens 4f whibh'have 
smyived till modem times and still exist in the DuUin'^mhle&ins'. 
nse of them is exprestiy mentioned in 
, Jtmh#/' written at Iona in the seventh Cenbuiy. 

m the .past to scoff at the idea'of such a dmntctSsh .letiv^en 
me liatt' and the extreme West, but a fuller ]iaOWlb%l> df "ttdfisiral 
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hifi^tory has modified then* opposition. How, it has been said, could 
the East and Ireland have comb into such close contact ? Mr, Butler 
quotes, on Mr. Warren’s authority, from the !|jitany of (Engus the 
Culdee, to show that Egyptia# monks were known in Egypt in •the 
Middle !&.ges. Two great movements combined one after the other 
to drive Eastern hermits and Eastern artists into the. distant West ; 
first came the Mahometans and then the Iconoplasts, and both parties 
were hostile to art. We have, too, a curious piece of evidence of the 
reverse process taking place. Irish monks sometimes sought Egypt 
and Syria in the eighth century. In Letronne’s works, which are 
even now in course of republication, there is found a geographical treatise 
written by an Irish monk called Eicuil about the year 800, He tells 
us about Iceland before the Eanes discovered it, and also about 
another Irish monk, an acquaintance of his, who some thirty years 
before, in company mth a number of Irish pilgrims, had yisited the 
pyramids of Egypt, oi which he gives exact measurements, and had 
also sailed over the fresh-water canal, of the Emperor Hadrian^s con- 
struction, which then existed between Cairo and Suez, and which the 

French engineers have only recently reopened. If Irish monks 

voluntarily visited Egypt, it is no wonder if Eastern monks sought 
refuge in Ireland when fleeing from persecution. I have devoted a 
long notice to this work because it is a most important contribution 
to our knowledge on a subject of very pressing interest. Mr. 
Butler would confer a great benefit on Church history if he would 
undertake that liistory of Christian Egypt which he desiderates. 
No one can be better qualified for the task than he, gifted 
with personal acquaintance with the ground, and surrounded 
by the copious literary resources of the Bodleian Library. Here 
and there I have noticed a slip : it is only a wonder they are so 
few. Thus, in t. i, p. 147, he calls the celebrated anchorite Senuti 
a bishop, and says that he attended the Council of Ephesus in that 
capacity. The researches of Revillout on his curious history show that 
he attended at Ephesus as a simple presbyter. He vuis the theological 
adviser of Cyril. Nestorius challenged bis right to be present in the 
council on that ground, when Cyril at once made him an archiman- 
drite. — ^The publication of the great theological dictionary of Herzog has 
now advanced to the fifteenth volume, and the editor is coming within 
measurable distance of the end of his vast labours.* During the last 
two years he has published parts covering from the beginning of letter 
P to the middle of T, including articles on such various topics as Pales- 
tine, Philistines, Philo, Propaganda, Pococke, Polycarp, Tatian, Syria 
and Syrian Literature, Plymouth Brethren, Jeremy Taylor, Suidas, 
8uicer> l^uffragan, and St. Theresa. The dogm^ttic theologian is not 
forgotten either* The doctrine of Sin is treated in forty closely printed 
roges, while the histyrisal theologian is amply catered for in every 
one. The article on Polycafp sums up continental 
inves%a^nd concerning the year o£ folycarp's martyrdom, an impor- 
brought into prominence by M. Waddington’s investigations 
upon Ihf ol the second-century rhetoriciaui iSlius Aristides. 

Cpnder# great map of that country, 
and rivps an mt of authorities. The article on Plymouth 

Brethren ah obscure subject of English Nonconformity with 

♦ Beal-ESoyclopadie fttr ProteBtantiseke Theologie und KJrche.** Hft. 107-144, 
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very full knowledge, describing ibe history of that movement not only 
at home, but also in Switzerland, where, like the modern •Salvation 
Arthy, it created much excitement between the years, 1840 and 1850, 
The^iirticles on Syria and Syrian Translltions of the: Bibl^, by Messrs. 
Nyssel and Nestle, cover thirty-two pages, and are very exhaustive ; 
the list alone of authorities and literature about Syriac editions of the 
Bible cover- throe |>ages. This list, together with section 3 of tho 
article on Syria, pflfers a complete view of Syriac literature. There is 
just one side' in which this dictionary is weak, and that is its English 
department. Some of the greatest of English theologians find no 
mention there, while to others a disproportionate share of attention is 
given. Thus there* is not one line bestowed on Hooker, Butler, or 
Berkeley, while six pages are allotted to Chalmers. The shortcomings 
of the German Herzog in this respect have been somewhat retrieved iii 
the American compendium of the work translated and published by 
Dr. Schaff. Scliaff^s * work,* indeed, cannot take the place of the 
original. ImportaLnt names find no place there. In the new edition 
of Herzog four pages are allotted to the celebrated mediseval Greek 
writer Sui^as, whose work is absolutely necessary for every his- 
torian of the early ages. In SchaflP’s work this name is wholly 
wanting. Still, the latter supplies many a gap in the original. It is 
peculiarly rich in American names ; some, indeed, of them might well 
have been dismissed in five or six lines, if mentioned at all. A historical 
dictionary ought not to become a denominational year-book, giving 
the religious experience of individuals, no matter how interesting to 
their own friends, yet of no mdment to the world at large. It is a pity 
too that Dr. Schaff did not enlarge his circle of English^ contributors. 
Still, the American work is one which ought to find a place in every 
library, for it is the German Herzog boiled down, and supplies informa- 
tion about American Church writers, divines, and colleges, which can 
nowhere else be found. 

We may next notice together two or three -works dealing with the 
history of the Entire. It is not every scholar who lives to publish a 
second edition or a "work which first appeared twenty-five years pre- 
viously. This, however, has happened with Peter's edition of Augustan 
Historiaos.t A quarter of a century ago he published his handy 
edition of these great authorities for the lives of the Boman Em- 
perors, and^now he republishes them .with an enlarged critical 
apparatus^ The importance of these writers for the ecclesiastical 
historian is well known to every student. The incidental notices 
of Christianity are very important, as in the case of ^adriair^s 
visit to Alexandria given in Vopiscus^ account of Satuminus (c. 8). 
But their indirect information is even still more important as they 
often clear up difficulties in the acts of the martyrs or in the fathers. 
Peter has increased the value of his work fby using all the latest 
sources of information gathered out of Mommsed, FleckeiseUi^ 
and a long list of authors whose ^ames wifi be found appended his 
pre^ime, which will guide the stucient to the best sourbes of info^xnk^lpU 
cc^atiG^ing the Pagan Emperors. Schiller’s Hisfpry of 

Encyclopedia of Bihlipal, Hiitorioal, 

by ytiUip Schi^, DB. T. I|I. Edinlna^ : T. k T. 

t Edit. Hem., Peter. lipne^: 

5: GWmolite dier R^mischen Eaieerzeit.** Voa Hemumn t s 
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£22 10.... 

£44 0... 

..£85 ().. 

.,.£168 

. 34 Aryoroso 

. . ..£26 0.... 

£o0 , 0. . 

.£96 0.. 

....£190 

. 35 Choicest Old Golden 

£26 ().... 

ao 0... 

..£>)6 0.. 

...£190 

. 36 „ Ainonti 

— ... 

— . . 

.. — .. 

... — .... 

. 37 

... 

— .. 

. — .. 

... -- .... 

. 38 

— ... 

— .. 

.. — .. 

... — .... 

. 39 

— 

— 

— 

... - - 

. 40 

— .... 

— ... 

... — .. 

... — 

. 41 

, . 

— ... 

... — .. 

... — 

. 42 

...... 

— ... 

.. — .. 

••• - 

43 

_ .... 

— ... 

... — .. 

... — ..... 

.. 44 

— 

— 

... — 

... — .... 

.. 45 




— 

— 

.. 46 





.. 

.... 

.. 47 

- -- ... 

•' -- 

... — .. 

... — .... 

. 48 

. — ... 

— ... 

... -- .. 

.... -- .... 

.. 49 



Pt r Odaee Cask. Per Qi '.- < 

'ask, Pi rllkd., 

Per Pipe, 


6 Doz. 9 

Butts. 13 Do... 6 

Bolts. 27 

Doz. 

57 Doz. 

24/- 

£7 

10.. 

...£14 

10. 

. . .£28 

0.. . 

.. £56... 

30/- 

. ... £9 

10.. 

...£T8 

10. 

... .£36 

0.... 

,. £70... 

36/. 

... . £11 

5.. 

£22 

0 

.. £t.3 

0 ... 

£84... 

36/- 

£U 

5.. 

...£22 

0. 

£43 

0.... 

.. £81... 

12/ 


.> . 


10 

.. tT>0 

0 .... 

.. £98... 

43/. 

.. ..1*15 

0, 


0., 

To? 

0.... 

..TII2... 

60/- 

. . £18 

15.. 

..£36 

10., 

£69 

0..,. 

..£136... 

Ih/- 

.. £15 

0, 

£29 

9.. 

£57 

0. .. 

..£112... 

18/. 

, .£15 

0 

...£•29 

0. 

.. .£57 

0..,. 

..£112... 


Mark and liriind. 


Very Superior Old Crusted 42/-. ..‘23/-. ,10 ex ** Ann” 

,, ,, 01der,in bottle 48/-... 26/-... 1 1 ,, “Jane” 

„ „ „ „ 64/-. ..214/-... 12 Englishman ’ 

„ ,, ,, ,, 60/-.,. 32/-,,. 13 Beeswing” 

„ M ,1 72/-. ..88/-.. .14 „ “Tagus” 

,, „ „ ,, 84/-. . .48/-. .. 1?) Lisbon ” 

Twenty jTars in bottle 96/-, 

Vintage 1 8.^)8 

„ 1834 

Yentuzelo (very dry] 

“ The Amoutaiado of 
the Doiiro” 


RED BURGUNDY. 

Beanjolais 


...96/.., 

. — ...16 — 

.120/-.. 

. — ...17 1858 

.14^/-.. 

. — .,18 18.34 

■ 96/-., 

. - . .19 VTO 


SPARKLING RED BURGUNDY. Pti'Jlhd., 

Per Uoz. 23 Doz., 

PerDoz. 

^ Bottling. 

1 Sparkling Red Bxugundy ... 48j- 26/- — 

2 « ... 60)- 32/- — 

3 ., C<»rt<m 72/- 38,- — 

4 ., Cloa-dc-Vougcot 84/. 44’ — 


SPARKLING WHITE BURGUNDY. 

ChaWia and Pouilly 24/* 14/- ... 

„ ‘ ., ««/• 

„ «/• ^28/- .. 

Montrachet 48f- 26/- 

„ 60/- 

St. P^y and Sparkling St 

Pdray * 60/- '. 

Sparkling Whit© Burgundy... 60/-72/-64/- 


£24 
£30 
£86 
£42 
£48 
S2/. £60 


M/- 

,, Older in bottle .... 2-1/ 

Macon 30/- 

Beaune 36/- 

„ 1878 42/- 

St. George 42/- 

,, 48/- 

PomiiLird 36/- 

M 42/- 

Roubillon 30/- 

„ 36/- 

„ 42/- 

Very Old Ruusillon, 10 years 

in bottle 48/- 

Volnay (highly recommended) 48/- 

,, Older in bottle 60/- 

Chambertin 60/- 

72/., 

84/- 

Cote Rotie ...., 60/- 

M 72/- 

84/- 

.Corton 60/. 

. 72/- 

Naits 54/- 

.. ««/• 

Romance 60/- 

.. , 72/- 

Iticfaebourg 72/- 

84/. 

84/. 


3 Gazelle 

4 


8 1878 Vintage 

9 1881 „ 

/Vr //Ad, 
Per Doz, IZDoz., 
Pi r Doz. Hf.-BoUs. PaUudmg 
Bottling. 

12 /- £20 

14/- £24 

17/- £30 

20/- £36 

23/- £42 

23/- £42 

26/- £48 

20/- £36 

23/- £42 

17/- £30 

20/ £36 

23/ £42 


Clos-de-Vougcot 


„ 1868 Vintagfl 120/- 

Hermitage 60/- 

« 72/. 

u 84/. 


26/. 

82/. 

, 32/. 

, 88/- 
. 44/- 
. 32/. 

, 88/. 

, 4r4/. 

. 32/- 
. 38/- 
. 29/- 
. 82/- 
. 32/- 
. 38/. 
. 88/- 
. 44/. 
. 44 - 

. §W- 
i 82/. 

. 38/- 
. 44/- 


.. £48 
.. £60 
.. £60 
.. £72 
.. £84 
.. £60 
..'£72 
.. £84 
.. £60 
.. £72 
.. £34 
.. £60 
.. £60 
.. £72 
.. £72 
.. £84 
.. £84 
.. £96 


Cheqvks Cro.ssed: Bank of Enolano. 



HEDGES A BUTLER’S PRICE LIST. 


CLARET. 


J'n' lJo\. 


BoTtlontix 

M^doc 

Older in boUl«\..0. 

St. Juli(?n !. 

St. Kstbphe 

St. limihon 

St. Julio n 

Superior St. Julim 

St. K.stcplie 

PoutH Cniiot 

Laroso 

Chateau Cj^ran 

Marf^aux 

L('*oville 

Lftro.se 

Chateau Moyuey 

L^wille 

Latour 

Mart^aux 

Mouton 

Poiitet Canet 

Oliutean Langoa 

Chateau llau/au 

Ij^Vnillo Lascav's 

Oluiteau .Margaux 

Chftte.iu Lftfite 

Chateau Muuton 

tlhiitc.iu J.iitoiir 

Chateiin Haut-Brion 

Chateau laiovillc 

Chateau Pichon-Longuoville, 
Chateau L».SA’iiIe-Bart''n .... 


11 /. 

IS/. 

•>(1/ 

21 / 

24/ 

:>o/ 

.'10/ 

30/ 

30/ 

42/ 

42/ 

42/ 

42/ 

48/ 

48/ 

48/ 

54/ 

54/ 

00 / 

00 / 

00 /. 

72/. 

72/- 

72/. 


Pn' Dnz. 


. 9/- 

■ 

. 14/- 
. 14 /- 
. 17/- 
■ 

. 20/. 
. 20/- 
. 23/. 
. 23/- 
. 23/- 
. 23/- 
. 20/- 
. 20/- 
. 20/. 

: 29/- 
. 32/- 
. 32/- 
. 32/- 
. 38/- 
. 38/. 
. 38 /- 


Pei' Uhd., 
‘>3 A>” 

CHAMPAGNE. ‘ 


'-liiliimig OnltT for Cr .Ra, 
I'irDo:. j’er 1 ) 02 , 

Itu'luiluuj 

Bottling. 

nr 

Zif.-Jits. 

Ptr Do.' 

jr/.'Bis. 

1 Sparkling 

30/- 

.. 20/- 

31/- 

... 19/- 

... £14 

“ •, 

42/- 

.. >3/- 

.. 10/- 

... 22/- 

.. £18 
... £20 

3 Crown 

1 Tri'.s-spc (Ales.s .and Ball 

48/. 

.. Zuj- 

. lu/- 


... £24 

Wine) 

00/- 

.. 32/- 

.78/. 

.1/- 

... rf24 

* 1 Crown 11. & B. “Rieli” 

00^ 

.. 32/- 

78/. 

31/- 

.. £30 

0 Dry Sillery 

72/- 

.. 38/- 

. 70/- 

- 

... £30 

7 Rich iSillery Creainiug 

72/. 

.w/- 

. 70/- 

37/. 

... £30 
... £30 

8 H. Si. B,, Finest Quality 

9 Extr.i Dry (cuveo de 

78/- 

» 

.. PI!- 

.. 70/. 

at)/- 

.. £12 
. £12 

Rifserve) 

10 Extr.aCreuming(f;u\^o 

84/- 

.. 15/- 

•• — 

• 

.... £12 
... t:i2 

de Ke'servt*) 

11 Cu\,fe Pxceptiftnnelle 

84/- 

.. 45/. , 

... 82/- 

*?/- 

. £48 
.... £18 1 
. £48 
.... £54 
.... £5f 

‘‘ Brut 

• 

90/- 

.. 52/- . 

91/- 

. 4<7- 


£00 

£00 

£00 

£72 

£72 

£72 


84/-, 90/-. 120/-, 200/., 

Viritai^c.'j I808j I80y, Jf<;0j 

1873. 1.871. ' 


r<r flfnl 
PiV Poz. 23 Doz. 
(’hateau Lafite, 1881 (for laying don Ji) .. 72/- .. .. £72 


WHITE BORDEAUX. Pa 


Ih;.. Per J)(k. 


ViU de Grave 21/- 

Older in bottle 30/- 



Sauterne 42/- . 

Older iu Bottle 48/- 

- ')«/- 

Hunt Sauterue 72/- 

84/- 

Chateau d’Yqucm 


14 

1^/ 

20 / 

23/ 

20/ 

32/ 

38/ 

44/. 


Per Hhd., 
23 /A/.., 
ImJ-Hthny 
Jh/tUimj 
.... .£24 

£30 

£30 

£12 

£18 

£00 

£72 
£84 


I 00/-. ..108/.. ..120/-.. .200/- 
( Vintages 1806, 1808, 1870. 


•HOCK. 

Hock 

Nierstein & Uatteuheiiu 30/- 

Geisenheim ? 

Hochheimer 48/- 

Liebfrauuiilch 

Marcobnuiner 60/> 

RUdeahehn * 

Rtldesheimer Berg 

Schurlachberg o4/- 

Jobannesberg & Steinberg 

Steinberg Cabinet 

JohanneBberg Castle ... 
AB8maimBhaQ6cn,achoice 

red Hock 48/- 

Affenthaler 

Steinweta in Bozbentel 
Sparkling Hock 48/* 


iVr Doz, 

.. 24/-. 

.. 3a/.v 

.. 36/-. 

.. -12/. 

. 54/-. 

.. 00/- 

. 60/-. 

.. 72/. 

. 60/-. 

.. 72/. 

.. 72/.. 

.. 84/- 

. 54/-. 

.. 60/. 

.. 72/-. 

.. 84/. 

.. 60/-. 

.. 72/- 

72/-. 

.. 84/. 


..120/. 


Per Auin, 

\ 15 doz., 

I til’ per doz, 
less. 


Agents for 

MELNOTTE & FILS 

CHAMPAGNES. 

CUV^E DE R]fi3ERVE, 

VINTAGE, 1S80. 

Extra Sec, Sec, or Brut, 84s. per Dozen boUies, 
45s. per dozen half^boitles. 

1880 Ch.iinp.jgne .^jM'cially rcc<jiDmended, and will be eijuai to 
1874 Vintage. 


MOSELLE. 

Still JloM'lIe 


Pti' Do: 
.. 24/-... 

30/- 

Zeltingen 

307- 

.. 42/-... 

46/. 

BiauiiebergOi, GriinliHUsen 

.. 48/-... 

60/- 

Muscatel 


.. 60/-... 

72/- 

Scharzberg 


.. 72/-... 

84/. 

Sp.arkliiig Muselle 

48/- , 

.. oo;-... 

72/- 

Sparkling Dry Moselle 
(Udserve Cuv^), extra 
dry 



84/- 


Vr Aum, 
15 do A., 
per doz. 
less. 


VARIOUS. 


. 36/- 


..144/., ..200/. 

.. 60/-... 72/. 

.. 48/-... 60/- 
.. 48/.... 00/., 

.. 60/-... 72/./ 

Registered Tellgrapjiiu Address: Hei)Ge.s Butler. 


Per Doz. 

48/- ... 00/- 
84/- ... 96/- 
... 60/- 


•MaP TgTTtA 

East India Madeira ... 

Malmsey Madeira (in J-bottlefl) 

BuceUas 

Rich and Dry Lisbon 

KICK, or DBT HABSALA 

Mountain and Malag^ 

Vidonia, Tencrilfe & OUcavella 

Hungarian 

Vermuth 

Lachrymffi Christie and Malvasi 
TABBAOONA & CATALAN 
S^ Malmsey, Frontignan, Coufitantla, Lune'l, 
de-Rive3.altes, Rota Tent, Italian, and othfer Whies. 


20 /- 


18/. 


... 24/- 
... 60/- 
... 42/. 
... 30/. 
... 36/. 
... 72/. 
20/- 


72/ 

.. 120 / 

. 72/ 

■ 

. 42/ 
,. 30/ 
..*72/ 
.. 48/ 
.. 36/ 
.. 48/. 
.. 84/ 

• 24/- 
Muscat 


fCQRTlRPED QVfllL 
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SPIRITS. , l\r Do:. 

PALE COGNAC BRANDY...4 l/-...'i«/-...60/-...72/-...84/- 

Cliainpagiie Braudjr 81/- 

Uqueur Brandy (30 jieare old)120/- 

Biwn Cofpiac ‘18/-. ..60/-. ..72/- ^ 

Wh;t<* Brandy 84/- 


SWEET A UNSWEETENED 

GIN 30/.. ..36/- 

Scbiedam Hollands 36/- 

Apricot Brandy... 84/- 

Orantje „ 72/- 

Gingcr „ 60/- 

Dantzic CWry Brandy 72/,f»..84/- 

Oopeiihagen Clieiry Brandy. ..72/- 
SpiriS.s of Wine 66/- 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKEY, 

GLENHVAT & HIGH- ' 

LAND 42/-. ..48/-. .54/- 

OLD IRISH WHISKEY. ..42/-... 48/-f... '51/- 

0LL> Scotch and Irihli WTiiskey in 13 gallon Casks, i)13, 
jCM-IO/-, £16.10/- 

OLH Scutch and Irish Wlilshey in 27 gallon C.ask.'^, £27, 
£30.10/-, £34.10/. 

Ain?:io.'in Bourbon Whiskey ..54/- 

Januioa Ruin 42/-... 48/-... 54/- 

Wl.'toUnTn 60/- 


LIQUEURS. 

Maraschino di Zara. 

KlllUllK‘1. 

Ainstmlam Curasao. 

White Cura<,'iio. 
IvirschenwabstT, 
Trnppistino. 

Absintlie Suisse. 

Elixir de Spa. 

Cliaitreuso, Yellow. 

• Ditto Green. 
Anisette de Bordeaux. 

Ainstei d.'xmsclie Aaisi- tt e . 
Benddiclme, 

Badminton Cup. 

Cheny Ratatia. H.ilf en 
Half. 


Eau-di-Vie do Dantzic. 

Aqua d’Oro and Aqua d’Arg»nto. 
Creme dc Noyau (red and white), 
Vanille. ^ 

„ Th4. 

Captain Jaquca Punch. 

Old Milk Punch. 

Old Tnrtle Punch (rs supplied te 
H.R.H. the Prince of Waloe), 
Old Tokay. 

Apricot. Orange & Ginger Brandy. 

S.uita de Jatnaii-ti. 

An^ofitura, Orange, and Ontoii 
Bitters. 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


Sl^iptrs airh pedants, 


SPAIN: 


LONDON: 


BRIGHTON; 


SHIPPING CELLARS AT 


CHIEF OFFICE AND CELLARS. 


CELURS, 


JEREZ-DE-LA-FRONTERA. 155, REGENT STREET. 


1 ), KING’S ROAD, 


BONDED STOKES, CRESCENT VAULT, LONDON DOCKS, E. 

f 


Registered Telegraphio Address : HEDGES BUTLBB. 
Telephone No. 8809. 


FOR WINES AND SPIRITS IN BOND SEE SPECIAL EXPORT LIST, 
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IS a work which deserves to be placed alongside the Augustan History. 
Schiller has attempted to deal with the vast mass of material which 
the archieological research of the last fifteen years has placed at our 
disposal.^ The difficulties of such a task are, as I have already observed, 
daily increasing. The mass of fuel U ^Imost too great for the flame of 
genius to consume. The first labourers in such a field deserve, there- 
fore, the gratitude of every scholar, since they lujnder the work easier 
for their successors. These two volumes embrace, in 980 pages, a lively 
account of the Emperors, from the fall of the Republic down to the 
age of Diocletian, mingled with dissertations concerning the religious 
^ and jsocial state of Rome, and illustrated by copious notes from the 
best archieological sources, such as Mommsen, De Rossi, Boeckh, 
Henzen, and Jlorghesi ; wliile to complete this portion of my work, 1 
may mention Jeeps' Studies on the Original Sources of the Greek 
Church Historians " in Jah'iibUch, fur Glas.nche PhilologiCj 

18S1., p. r/s, as dealing with a very interesting topic which has been 
hitherto nef^lcctcd. — Fveneh writers contrast strongly with the Ger- 

mans in point of lightness and elegance of style. It is a refreshment 
to turn from the solid but heavy literature we have been surveying to 
a series of works in course of publication at Paris. They deal with 
every topic connected with the fine arts, and rejoice in the title, 
Bibliotheque de I'Eiiseigucmcnt des Beaux-Arts." The volumes are 
most artistically got up, contain 100 to 500 pp. each, arc embellished 
with lOo engravings at least, and, best of all, only cost francs each. 
Among the volumes which havo already appc'arcd, or will shortly 
appear, arc several dealing with the subject of Ecclesiastical History 
and Arelueology. Among them wc may mention BayePs work on 
Byzantine Art,* which is a handy treatise on a subject which is grow- 
ing in* interest and importance. Viollct Ic Due, the eminent writer 
on architecture, is ever more and more inclined to look to the East 
and the Eastern Church as the source of many of our mediaeval 
Western ideas. Bayet takes the same view. He traces the rise of a 
distinctively Christian school of art in Constantinople, the origin of 
which he assigns to Syria, adopting the view of the Count de Vogue 
in his great work on Syrian architecture. He then discusses the in- 
fluence of the Iconoclastic movement upon art in its different branches, 
'rhe last chapter in the book is one which will have greatest interest 
for our readers, as it discusses the influence of Byzantine art on the 
nations of the West, a point on which I have already touched in my 
notice of Mr. Butler’s book. Two others, lately published in the same 
series, bear on our subject. Lavoix’s History of Music "t treats of 
the rise of Christian music under SS. Ambrose and Gregory the Great, 
and then ^iscusses th6 obscure subject of the music of the Middle 
Ages ; whije Lecoy de la Marche, chief of tlio national archives, fitly 
• discusses Manuscripts afhd Miniatures,”! where the student of manu- 
scripts will find all necessary information abou^; palaeography and the 
diplomatic art in a very handy and readable shape. In the latter por- 
tion of his book he traces the development of illumination as an art, 
describing the various schools, and dwelling at some length upon the 
mflueuce of the Anglo-Irish. He accounfe (p. 263) in a truly French 

* “ L’Art By2S]itm.*i Par G. Bayet Paris : A. Quanti^. 1884. 

t “ Histoire de la Musique.” Par H. Lavoix. % 

t ** Les Mamiserits et la Miniature.’* Par Lecoy de la Mwohe. 
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way for the monstrous animal forms which appear on many of its works, 
such as the Book of Kells. He describes them as due to ^Me goiit de 
la bizarrerie, qui a toujours etc dansle sang de la race Anglaise/^ though 
how this theory will explain the fantastic taste of the Celtie ^onks of 
Ireland one does not easily see. — American scholars are beginning to 
devote attention to Church history and archaeology. The John Uni- 
versity is a richly endowed university, some eight or ten years old, 
Its professoriate is a numerous body, whose members seem all pos- 
sessed with the adventurous spirit of vigorous youth. They publish a 
monthly University Circular, embodying contributions on all possible 
topics of study. In April of last year the Professor of New Testament 
Greek, Mr. J. R. tlarris, published a brief article on the Angelology of 
Hermas, where he pointed out that the Shepherd of Hermas (Vis. 
iv. embraces a quotation from Uau. vi. 32, and that not in the 

true septuagiut Ycreion, but ip Tlicudotioii's recension of it. This offers 

an important help towards fixing the mucli-disputcd question of the 
date of Hermas. Professor Ilort of Cambridge discusses the same point 
in the Circular for December last, as also docs liarnack in the llteo- 
logische LiLeraturzeitung for March 21. All agree that Hermas must 
be later than Theodotion, and must, therefore, be assigned to the middle 
of century ii. “ The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles has continued to 
occupy the minds of scholars, both English and foreign. Space would 
fail me to tell of the new editions of ii hy Canon Spence, Professor 
Sabatier of Paris, and others, among which I can only note M. do 
RomestiiPs as the most useful for teaching purposes, and Canon 
Spencers as the most elegant in finish, binding, &c. Every conceivable 
date has been assigned to it, from the days of St. Paul and St. James 
to the times when Morftanism flourished. Hilgenfeld discusses the 
book in the first number of the ZeiischrifL jur Wissentsoh^flliche 
Theologie for 1885. He devotes thirty pages to the subject, largely 
taken up witli replying to the theories of Harnack, as I have ex- 
pounded them in previous records. Hilgenleld assigns the Teaching” 
to Asia Minor, and dates it during fhc Montanist movement. 
The British Quarterly Review for April, 1885, has an interesting 
article by Rev. Edward Venables, of Lincoln, summing up all 
the arguments, theories, and information on the subject. But the 
truth is, that practically nothing has been added to the information 
contained in the original edition of Bishop Bry ennios. The J ahr- 
biicher fiir Protestantische Theologie,'^ edited by the learned Jena 
theologian. Professor Lipsius, has also an article by Holtzmann 
in the first number of this year, discussing the Teaching.^^ Owing 
to the German fashion of substituting letters for names — D., for in- 
stance, for Didache, <H. for Hermas — this article reads more like a page 
of algebra than of criticism. There is in the same Review gin interest- 
ing article on the Roman senator Apollonius, who suffered for his 
Christianity under Commodus, It identifies the apology which 
Eusebius says he presented f o the Senate with the Cohortatio ad 
Graecos/^ attributed to Justin. If this be the case, we should have 
recovered, or at least identified, another interesting work of second* 
century Christianity. — But this record must come to an end* I have 
only space to ngtice that, after a long interval, De Rossi'a Bulletino 
di Archeol. has appeared again after a long interval* A 

notice appears ^t the end of the last number that 1883-1884 will be 
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counted as one volume. The last part contains many interesting 
notices of fresh discoveries among the catacombs. — I can only 
mention a few English works which have lately appeared. The 
Luther ^anniversary has produced a carious attack on the Reformer’s 
character, from the Roman Catholic point oT view, in a book by 
J. Verres, D.D.,* which casrly enough gathers up many coarse and 
unguarded passages out of his writings ; whije Dr. Rae has on the 
other side produced an equally laudatory biography.! Dr^ Rae does not 
give us the coarse passages, but he gives letters, as on p. 394, from which 
a mind determined to iiud fault might draw unpleasant conclusions. 
This biography is, however, tlie most interesting and readable produced 
by the Luther commemoration, and offers, perhaps, too ideal a picture 
of his home-life. The Religious Tract Society has translated Lechler's 
Life of Wycliffe.” J It is a very thoroiigli work, embracing chapters 

on GrossGtote, Bishop of Lincoln ; Kicliard Mtzralpli, Arctibisliop of 

Armagh ; the vision of Piers Plowman, and tlie other influences which 
combined to shape the Reformer’s life. It analyses carefully his work 
and writings, and furnishes the reader with nuracrons references for 
further investigations. This work is the most comprehensive Life of 
Wycliffe yet attempted, as Dr. Lechler had access to the great store 
of MSS. contained in the Imperial Library of Vienna. The last works 
I cau notice are the S.P.C.K. series of Diocesan Histories. They 
»are useful little books of various degrees of merit. They will serve to 
stir up local interest, and will enable men to realize the continuity of 
iiatioual as well as diocesan life. Two volumes are lying before me : 
one on Norwich, § by a very competent writer. Dr. Jessop, who is 
quite at home in mediieval England; and the other on Lichfield, by Mr. 
iicresford. The Lichfield volume has m^any curious facts gleaned 
from the past. Among others, that Irish bishops of the fifteenth cen- 
tury seem to have been very fond of leaving their own charges to do 
episcopal work in Lichfield, a fashion which has not yet quite died 
out. On p. 178 he mentions several instances. Some of their titles 
seem to have puzzled him. But surely a diocesan liistorian ought to 
have known how to spell and translate Laoiiciisis Eps., which is simply 
the Latin for Bishop of Killaloe; as also that Connor, one of the 
dioceses ruled by Jeremy Taylor and Maiit, is spelt with a ddublc n. 

George T. Stokes. 


IT.-FICTION. 

Tue critic who compares the novels of our op^n day with those of 
a formeJ^ age is sensible that a change has edme over the spirit of 
fiction. It has grown more ambitious than it was. It used to aim at 
interesting its,readoraPeither by the delineatioi) of incident, as in Scott's* 
novels. Or of character, as in those of Miss Austen. At a later date 
it took a more serious turn, and ainled at pointing out social ills, and 

■ * ** Lather: an Historical Sketch. By J. Verres, B.D. Burns & Oates. 1S84. 

“ Lufher : Stmlent, Monk, Reformer.^’ Ilae, XL.D. Hodder & Stoughton. 

1884. 

J “John Wycliffe and his English Precursors.’* By Professor Lechler, D.D. 
Xranslatsdhy Professor Lofiiner, P.D. Ldndon : Religious Tr.\ct Society. 1884. 

§ Piocesan Hiatbiies. “ Norwich.” By A. Jessop, P.P.\ “Lichfield.” By 
W. Beresfofd. London : Society for Promoting Christian Know^dge. 
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representing the wrongs of classes, as some of Mrs. GaskelFs novels 
and some of Dickens's. But in our own day fiction has expanded to 
take in new provinces, while it has perforce somewhat neglected the 
old.* It has more of the interest of the essay, and less of the interest 
. of the story. We can hardly open a novel nowadays without coming 
upon some allusion to the deepest problems of life, and what is espe- 
cially significant and entirely new is that it seems felt legitimate to 
use these problems as mere material of fiction ; the writer who touches 
on them does not always intend to bring any contribution to their 
answer, only to paint life as it is. The change is full of interest as an 
index to the new influences moulding society — an index more faithful, 
perhaps, than that afforded by any other department of literature, for 

none so immediately reflects the interests of the average mind. As bear- 
ing on the character of fiction itself, we must regard it with mixed feel- 
ings. The notion that ideas a^nd thoughts which give interest to reaJ 
experience lose that interest when they enter on the domain of fiction is a 
strange superstition, less potent than it lias been, but it is a dangerous 
temptation to a clever writer to suppose that this interest can stand alone. 
To this temptation Miss Bertlia Thomas* appears to have fallen in her 
attempt to rest the whole interest of a story almost without incident 
on the iconoclastic creed of her hero. The portrait, as she calls it 
(whether with the meaning that it has an actual model, her reader has 
not been able to discover), is one that needs, and at first promises, 
interest of a high order, but, when this fails, there is absolutely no other 
to supply its place. In a second edition of the work which preceded 
We Two,'^ on the other hand, we gladly recognize that the public is 
ready to welcome an attempt to bring serious purpose into fiction when 
it is allied with imaginative power. Donovan is a religious novel, 
but it is also a lively and pathetic story, by no means depending for 
its interest on the thread of serious purpose that runs through it. The 
author's endeavour to set forth the witness that is latent in all human 
relation to a relation above humanity, and find in the emotions of torn 
human hearts a message from a realm of supreme calm, seems to us as 
full of truth as of beauty. 

The ren^arkable writer who calls herself Vernon LeeJ has shown 
her capacity elsewhere than on the ground of fiction, and we cannot 
but hope that she will continue to exercise her literary activity on the 
same soil. She seems to have the qualifications for producing work 
much more valuable than ordinary novels, but just to lack the power 
for producing extraordinary ones. Interesting as is her first regular 
novel, it does not seem to us interesting in proportion to its power, 
and we cannot but surmise that these thoughts on art and life would 
have had more literafy efiect if given in some other formr although 
they would of course then not have had so many readers. *yhis is the 
. temptation that is corrupting able writers. They Have seen from the 
example of a great genuis that thought, worked up into fiction, may 
be made to interest the thoughtless, and forget that it needs excep- 
tional skill to load a small basis of narrative with a great weight of 
moral purpose. “Miss Brown" is a denunciation of the new 

* “ Ichabod.*’ By Bertba Tbomw. 2 vols. T. ^aber Unwin. 

' t “'Dono'^n.*’ ^EdnaLyali 1 voL Hunt A; Blackett. 

X “MiiB grown.** By Vernon Lee. 3 vole. Blackwood & Bonn. 
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ism by one who treats Christianity as dead^ but offers no substitute 
either for the faith she ignores or the culture of which she displays 
the inadequacy. The greater portion might be read as a sermon on 
the vanity of the most seductive substitutes for Christianity, and •the 
author, who evidently thinks Christianity 'has proved itself just as vain 
as they, does not feel it worth while to embody in her narrative any 
protest against misconception, partly perhaps because she regards 
Christianity as too entirelj^ bygone to be worth opposing, but partly 
from what seems to us a sort of grand confidence in even the merely 
negative aspect of what she clearly discerns to be truth. The book 
might be described as a translation into prose of Tennyson’s Palace 
of Art/^ but what Yernou Lee exhibits is the debasing influence rather 
of the worship of heauty than of the worsliip of intens'ity. It is (accord- 
ing to this creed) not that all ngly things must be out of sight — they are 
in their way nearly as interesting as beaqtifnl things ; it is only the com- 
monplace which must be banislied. The life of the artist must be a kind 
of distillery, in which the material for every kind of emotion is welcome ; 
whatever is capable of giving a sensuous thrill can be utilized here. 
Unnatural wickedness is as valuable as supreme beauty; that which, stirs 
horror is as much in place as that which stirs admiration. The channel by 
which evil reaches the hero is not sensual pleasure, but artistic taste ; 
by temperaraeiit chaste, and even cold, he is drawn into profligacy by 
the covetous intellect of the artist. The conception of such a character 
is a very original one; but there is some feebleness in the execution, 
and the central figure is shadowy. Perhaps to some extent he is in- 
tended to be shadowy. Wc are continually reminded that he is 
effeminate and mawkish ; but we are also informed that he took a cer- 
tain place in the world^s attention, and this are never made to feel. 
It is impossible for a critic to say how we should be made to feel that 
a personage in the dTamatiaijevsonai is a great poet. But, nevertheless, 
it is a flaw to tell your readers that your hero is a man of genius, and not 
somehow make them feel it. It is for this reason that genius never 
seems to us a good object for art, nor can we recall a single first-rate 
work of fiction which shows that the difficulty may be got over. On 
the other hand. Miss Brown herself is a fine character, distinctly and 
temperately conceived, and firmly drawn throughout. Her 'mingled 
Scotch and Italian- parentage is well represented in the truthfulness 
ar\d simplicity of a noble and childlike character that has also a certain 
Southern richness and susceptibility, and the solidity with which she is 
painted seems to pervade the whole picture, though as we gaze at it 
wc see that hardly any other figure has the same kind of force, and 
some are mere flat washes. We could almost fancy that one or two 
persons actual life had strongly impressed the memory of the writer, 
and reproduced themselves in her imagination, rather than that there 
was any real creative power at work. But the question how far such 
an aim as she has set herself is legitimate froi^ a moral point of view 
is even more important than that as*taits artistic significance. It is 
impbsaible to look on such subjects as she has touched merely from 
point^of vifew of art ; the very degradation of the world she paints 
^sthat it has ceased to look on any subject from any other point of 
view. The question how it is permissible to paint the love of what is 
wrong as an element of mefrtal stimulus, a pung\^nt stimulant to 

A 
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imagination^ is one which would receive very different answers from 
different persons. There are great dangers in such an attempt, yet it 
does not seem to us to be necessarily a desertion of all high literary aim, 
and the picture of the temptress might have been associated with such 
an aim, perhaps, if the story *had ended differently. But the account 
of Anne^s sacrifice when she claims her lover’s promise to. marry 
her, in order to save him from the solicitations of the temptress, 
at the time when he has begun to fill her with loathing, throws back 
a shadow of dfiscredit on the earlier pages of the story, we feel as if 
there must have been something morally wanting in any dramatic deve- 
lopment which has issued in so revolting a denoU&yyi^Ylt, VGPflOIl L60 
thinks, evidently, that in painting a marriage impressing the reader as 
a kind of prostitution she is describing the loftiest self-sacrifice. This 
is difficult ground ; but, if the writer of fiction enters it, the critic has no 
choice but to follow. If marri^e is ever regarded as an arrangement 
between two individual human beings, its sanctity is gone. When a 
man of a woman forgets that it is primarily a consent on his or her 
part to the Divine prerogative of parentage on the part of the other, he 
or she defies the claims of the unseen and the infinite in favour of the 
seen and the finite, and this -in a twofold direction ; the purity of a 
countless series of generations is sacrificed to the amelioration of one 
person for a few years, and in his or her favour it is conceded that the 
world may be so much the worse for ever. Surely it is hardly possible 
to describe a more presumptuous or idolatrous sin. 

Vernon Lee and Mr. Pater* are kindred spirits, and their works 
follow without any change of key-note, while some of our remarks 
on the first novel apply to both. We should have welcomed 
tlie amount of thought in either more gladly as an essay than as a 
novel. Marius, the Epicurean,^’ is more satisfactory as a literary 
work than Miss Brown,"' although, on the other hand, the development 
of an aesthetic character in the age of the Antonines is a more arduous 
theme for the average novel-reader than any similar picture taken 
frpm contemporary life, and “ Marius" has even less incident than 
Miss Brown’’ has. The interest is, in our view, too purely intellec- 
tual for that of a novel- But there is, in the delicate, fastidious appro- 
priateness of the style, in the easy flow of a set of descriptions (we can 
hardly call it a narrative), in which every page reveals learning and 
not a line demands effort, in the faint, soft, pure colouring of the 
whole, like a picture by Albert Moore, a peculiar charm, which will 
be felt, we should imagine, by a few readers in more than one genera- 
tion, though we do not expect it will ever be felt by many. 'As a 
picture of thought uuder Marcus Aurelius, it strikes the present writer 
(conscious, however, clf inadequacy in making the remark) as, wanting 
in grasp ; and surely to make the Epicurean a central figurp ^n an age 
of h^toicism was to choose a position from which the more obvious 
characteristics of the t^me were cast iuto the shade, nor do alUthe 
references to Luefetiua strike I’s^as happy. What appears to have 
attracted Mr. Pater is a certain resemblance of that to out own, 
which has struck others who have studied it The of the 
was fading, the faith of the future had not as yet reached a point 
where it. strongly influenced the thought of "the world, the allusions 
*** Marius, the '^j]picure«ii.” By Walter Pa^et. 2 vole. MaomilUn & Co. 
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which we find to it in literature are alight and scarce, and its own 
records can scarcely be called literary. There was a mystic yearning 
after some harmonizing truth lying beneath the decaying creeds of the 
age which prepared the way for all that was deepest in the path of Christ, 
although ft perhaps somewhat opposed ^at impulse by which Christianity 
conquered the world ; and these was a profound sense of blank and 
emptiness, a gaze of longing turned back to thc» past, a weary sigh, a 
feeling of the littleness of life, such as we are accustomed to fancy a 
peculiarly modern feeling ; in some form it may have exisfed in every 
age, but the form which it then took sjeems often to mirror the life of 

our own. Mr. Fater, at my rate, seema to ua to fiud Uia intereat in 

•that intellectual exercise afforded by the translation* of the feelings of 
one age into the dialect of another. We read of “ the religion of 
Numa in the age of Marcus Aurelius, and we think of the contem- 
poraries of John Henry Newman; wq watch the fading of this 
antiquarian piety, and we think of such characters as that revealed to 
us in the Memoirs of Mark Pattisoii. When the Voltaire of the age 
appears upon the scene we are somewhat disappointed ; and yet it is an 
actual dialogue which (if our memory serves) is reproduced in substance 
from Lucian. Apulcius reproduces, if not any distinct individuality 
of modern life, at least much of its vague mysticism, but his literary 
gem seems to us a little out of place here. The picture of the faith which 
was new then, and is old now, though it suggests no modern counter- 
part separate from itself, yet seems to recall the problems of our day as 
the morning recalls the evening twilight. We are left somewhat puzzled 
as to the impression meant to be conveyed of Christianity, which the 
hero does not embrace, but in supposed martyrdom for which he dies, 
and which seems to define what he might require of the powers, 

^ whatsoever they might be, that had brought him into the world to 
make him not unhappy in it.^' He is impressed by the image of a 
young man giving up, one by one, the greatest gifts, parting with 
himself and that deep and divine serenity of his own mind, yet from 
xhe midst of his distress crying out upon the greatness of his success, 
as if foreseeing this very worship; yet tliis impression is no domi- 
nant influence in his nature, and we are left to understand, apparently, 
that be stood aloof from the faith that impressed his imaginafion as 
from some rightful lord of a part of his nature that made a claim upon 
the ^whole. The gospel of '<;ulture will not blend with any other 
gospel ; we arc only surprised to find that it leaves so large a space for 
a possible rival. 

The two novels we have just noticed paint the confused condition -of 
thought in our day better than many an essay or sermon, but in a 
review of contemporary fiction we have no excuse for longer delay 
over books interesting mainly from that point of view. Mrs. 
, Humphrey IVard^s plea^^gnt and popular novelette leads us to another 
regioq. From the similarity of the title, and some other reasons 
quite 08 auperficial, ^^Miss Bretherton^’ recalls “ Miss Brown;” both deal 
with the relation of life to art, and both avoid all variety of incident, 
an^epend^ for their interest^ on the delineation of an aspect of life. 

MWBretherton ” is as free from the vigour as from the un- 
pleasant qualities of Miss Brown, and may he described as eminently 
^ Brethertoxi.’^ By Mrs. illlmplirey Ward. 1vol. M ^cmillan & Co. 
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a book to lie on the drawing-room table. The pleasantness of a 
view of life in which every one is attractive, happy, and rich, and in 
which the principal personage has a supposed actual prototype, has 
won it a popularity which from a critical point of view is some- 
what below the approval which '^e should have anticipated b'hing able 
to give to any work of Mrs. Ifumphrey Ward^s, and we are surprised 
at the lack of charac^tcr-painting ; there is hardly a speech which, 
barring unsuitability of circumstance, might not be given to some 
other than*^ the actual speaker. However, there is much origin- 
ality in the first conception of the heroine, an amiable actress whose 
beauty has won for her an amount of popularity, rapidly ebbing as 
the story begins, which she imagines to be due to the genius she does 
not possess. But with the stroke of a harlequin^s wand this genius 
is bestowed on her when we are half-way through the book, and all 
that comes after this transition illustrates, to our mind, the mistake 
already touched on, of consiftering genius a suitable object for art. 
The public^ there is uo denying it^ is of another opinion. 

Wc are again brought in contact with the stage by ^r. James 
Paynes* sparkling picture of an incident of the past. The curious 
taste of the eighteenth century towards literary masquerade is one of 
its most remarkable peculiarities. Chattcrtoii, Ireland, and the strange 
impostor who called himself Psalmanazar, each seem to have merely 
gone further and further in the direction opened by Defoe and followed 
out by Southey in his Letters of Espriella ; the notion of writing as 
somebody else gradually developing into literary forgery. The deceit 
seems in the fiction harshly punished, and we confess to a feeling 
of sympathy with the poor impostor of seventeen which makes us 
angry with Mr. Payn for having given him so much excuse (he had 
much less in reality). What right has an author to bring over his 
readers into sympathy with an unscrupulous conspiracy? As that 
has been the effect on one reader, wc should think the book must 
be very immoral, and, as it is also entertaining, it ought to be very 
popular. Its vuciisemhlance is a little spoilt by the hero being only 
seventeen^ but this is what an author must expect who borrows 
from the wild improbable ground of reality. A worse piece of im- 
probability, and one for which history indignantly disclaims all 
responsibility, not having provided William Henry Ireland, at that 
early age, with a mistress to be either cruel or kind, is that the heroine 
withdraws the heart she has bestow'ed on the poor forger on the 
discovery of this peccadillo. The night which sees Vortigern 
hooted from the stage by a crowded audience at Drury Lane sees 
William Erin^s betrothed rejoicing over his being unmasked in time to 
prevent her union w^'th him. This is what a woman feels who learns of 
heartless treachery and cruelty in the man she loves ; it does not seem to 
us a kind of change to be produced by the discovery of wfiat, after all, 
was a schoolboy^s triik on a vast scale. A generous rival is th§ only 
person who takes a merciful oriew of the heroes sins; it is to his 
generosity that he escapes premature detection, and to his charity that, 
after being unmasked, he owes the means of livelihood. It is dj^p- 
pointing, but not surprising; to find that nature is responsible fo^^e 
impostor, and Mr. Payn for his generous and compassionate benefactor. 

* The Talk Towe.” By James Pkyn. 2 vols. Bmith, BUder & Go.. 
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The excursion into the past is altogether a very refreshing one after 
the endless pictures of contemporary life we have to contemplate, and 
we hope it will not be the last we shall have from Mr. Paynes crisp 
and rap^ brush. 

Mr. Cfollins'^ is an equally old friepd, and his last work reminds us 
of both aspects of this fact. AV e perceive some signs of weariness in 
the agile hand. But we notice his last novel lircause it contains one 
fine idea, of which he has hardly made as thuch as he might. The 
father of the heroine is supposed to have died suddenly of lieart disease, 
the truth being that he has been found at an inn with his throat cut. 
His daughter learns the facts of his death, when the^ story is half over, 
*as far as they are known to any one, and thereby fiecomes the sharer 
in a much greater delusion than her first mistake as to matter of fact. 
Her mistake as to the facts of his death is unimportant ; the mistake 
as to its whole character into which sl^c is led by the knowledge of 
these facts is of vital consequence, and leads to another death. We 
could suggest to a young and vigorous novelist no more pregnant and 

dramatic theme than is here imperfectly and half-conscionsly worked 
out. That he who cannot reveal all, misleads when he reveals^ a part, 
is, to our mind, one of the lessons our age needs most to learn. Would 
that it might be laid to heart by the writers of other books than 
fiction ! 

The critic of fiction who had not to notice one of Mrs. Oliphant^s 
novelst would indeed have lit on a remarkable hiatus in her inexhaust- 
ible activity. The least valuable production from her pen is better 
worth notice, as a resource to pass away an idle hour, than the greater 
part of what we have to notice here. Is the biographer of Edward 
Irving, the student of Dante, satisfied to have it said that one picks 
out the latest production as the surest proveuder for the invalid, the 
ignorant, the idle ? At least, then, let her give us harmless, if she 
ceases to provide us with nourishing, fare. She seems to be quite 
aware that her stock has been somewhat exhausted by rapid production, 
and has tried to give flavour to one of her last works -by an expedient 
which is quite unworthy of her, Sir Tom is a sheep in wolfs clothing. 
There is a continual hope of something pungent held out to those 
readers who, like the American girl described in that clevef novel, 

The Breadwinners,^^ pounce on George Sand's novels as the works 
of corrupter of youth, and find “ La petite Fadette” grievously dis- 
appointing. After hovering on the verge of impropriety for the best 
part of three volumes, this delightful descent is denied them, and they 
are drawn safely back into the realms of dull conjugal propriety and 
level virtue. Here the critic has a right to remonstrate. Paint a 
man^s life^ as it is if you will ; speak of its teinptations with the 
earnestness^and the solemnity they demand, and bring to bear whatever 
strength you possess against them ; or else write for the young and 
the ignorant, and never suggest what you do iiot propose to unveil. 
To attempt to compromise between these ideals is to unite the evils of 
both. If schoolgirls are introduced to a woman whom they are taught 
to^rjjgard, during the greater part of three volumes, as the concealed 

** ** I aay No.” By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. Chatto & Windus. 

t “ Sir Tom.” By Mrs. Olipkant. 3 vols^ Longmans k Co. “ Madam.” By Mrs. 
Oliphant 3 vols. Loogmans & Co. ^ 
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mistress of her host, it docs not suddenly purify the atmosphere to 
tell them that all this was a mistake. If, ou the other hand, the story 
is intended for mature eyes, why this much ado about, nothing? We 
are quite aware that it will prove an appetizing stimulant to some 
readers, hut not, we are sure, thpse whom" a writer like Mrs.^Oliphant 
wishes to attract to her books. * • 

We must find spa^e to name three novels, each worthy of lengthy 
notice for different reasons. Ramona brings from the Par West 
and “ The toison Tree from the Far East a picture of life affording 
the novel-reader a refreshing contrast to his daily fare, but both seem 
to us almost unbearablj'^ painful. We would entreat the author of 
Ramona,’’ in any further use of her unquestionable power, that she” 
would wring our hearts less cruelly ; life has pictures enough of the 
desolate and oppressed, of hard prosperity and crushed gentleness; 
let art keep her true function, and relieve the imagination by 
opening a vista through aud bc'yond the darkness and failure of 
actual experience. The Poison Tree'^ is a much less powerful 
novel, but as the work of a native Indian, and a combination of a 
vivid picture of Indian life, with a hint at that deep-rooted sense 
of the evil of desire which lies at the root of Indian philosophy, it has a 
no less keen interest, and we recommend both books heartily to all 
readers youthful enough not to dread tears. The pathos of Mark 
Rutherford J is of a less painful kind. The sketch — we can hardly 
call it a story — is full of sadness, and yet relieved by a breath of hope- 
fulness through all, and by a continual accompaniment of subtle 
and keen reflection that lights up the style with a sort of star- 
light illumination. It is evidently fiction, and yet the interest of an 
actual biography seems strangely woven in with it; it blends tlic 
attraction of a real self- revelation with that of a work of art. It is 
the sequel to the supposed autobiography of the hero, a Dissenting 
minister, and embodies, if it does not actually transcribe, an evidently 
real and intimate knowledge of some phases of the dumb struggle 
that goes on all around us, and that to the conventional judgment is 
associated with vulgarity. The reader of this little volume closes it 
with a profound sense of the pathos lying at the heart of all that is 
commonplace, the struggle, the pain, the yearnings, of that part of 
humanity in which there is nothing exceptional. Fiction, thus occu- 
pied, seems to us to have found its highest vocation. W'e are 
made to feel here, just as we do in life, that what we name common- 
place is in fact merely the objective correlate of inattention, aud that 
wherever the eye is taught to see there it disappears. We know no 
lesson that the writer of fiction may more profitably exert his skill to 
leach. J 

Julia* Wedgwood. 

I 

* “ Kamoua.’’ Hel^ Jackson. 2 vols. Macikillbn & Co. » 

t **The Poison Tree.*’ ^ Bank im Chandra Chatter jeo. Translated by Miriam S. 
Knight. 1 vol. T. Fisher Unwin.^ « , 

J “Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance.** ISdited by his- Friend, Reuben Shapeott. 

1 vol. Trlibner & Co. 
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III.--aENERAL LITERATURE. 

Biography. — The second volume of the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography has made its appearance with sfi^iafactory expedition, 
and fully maintains the high quality of the first, and perhaps in- 
creases our confidence in the editor s skill in coping with 4he difficul- 
ties of his task. This volume carries the work down to the beginning 
of the letter B, and the most important articles it contains are a 
*really interesting account of Anselm by Canon Stephens, and a care- 
ful and fair-minded biography of Bacon by Professor S. R. Gardiner, 
who thinks the importance of Bacon’s political labours and ideas 
has not been sufficiently acknowledged^ Mr. Leslie Stephen himself 
writes on Jang Austen and Maddiue D’Arhlaj^ Mr# 6. Li Lee (at 
disproportionate length) on Roger Ascham, Mr. Hutton on Walter 
Bagehot, Mr. C. P. Kcary on Arthur, Mr. T. Walrorid on Dr. Arnold. 

Travel. — Major Johnson t may be able to tell a good story of 
travel, and sketch a very tolerable picture, but he is no scholar or 
archaeologist. Considering this, he would have done well to pass over 
all account of Athens in his highly erratic notes from the Piraeus 
to Pesth." His description possesses only the novelty of inaccuracy. 
Athene and Hephaistus are disguised as Minerva and Vulcan ; repeated 
mention is made of the Temple of Jupiter Olympus {sic) ; the bronze 
statue of Athene Promachos is described as being of gold and silver 
— possibly by some confusion with the chryselephantine Parthenos; 
the word metope is wrongly derived, and the use of a plural voice in 
Greek entirely overlooked. In the Hippodrome at Constantinople the 
author saw the column of twisted serpents, which, as everybody knows, 
was set up in commemoration of the victory of Platscse, and supported 
a dedicatory tripod ; this column, he casually asserts, used to hold 
the tripod of the oracle.^^ But the author's enthusiasin is the crudest 
part of liini ; in looking down upon Athens, he tells us that he 

tried to realize ” that he was really on the ground where Homer, 
Hesiod, Sappho, Alkasus, and Pindar had flourished ; the thT)ught," 
he adds, was overwhelming.” The author might really have spared 
hinoj^elf ' the shock of imaginations so erroneous. — Mr. Augustus 
Hares Studies in Russia is a kind of advanced guide-book to 
Russia, meant mainly to supply the tourist with fuller information than 
he will find in his Murray or Baedeker about the meaning and 
history of the objects of interest to which those handbooks direct 
his attention ; but the work ought also to be useful and acceptable 
to the genei^al reader. Mr. Hare's studies are not very deep or exhaus- 
tive, nor do they profess to be, but they touch on a great variety of 
subjects, and give on the whole a good populaf idea of things, drawn 
from considerable reading and six months' observation in the country. 
The book is illustrated witn sketches taken by the author on the 
spOjJ# '‘unejer the fear," he lays, "almost the certainty, of arrest." — 

* Edited by Leslie Stephen. Lonfon : Smith, Ellcler & Co. 

t " On the Track of the OreBcent.’\ By Major E. C. Johnson, M. A.I., F.R.Hist.S. 
London : llurat & Blackett. V. 

+ London : Smith, Elder & C9. 
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Under the title of Madagascar and France ” * Mr. Shaw has 
palmed off upon the public a vast deal of gratuitous information, not 
lilways in the best English, respecting the flora, the fauna, the 
meteorology, and the general idiosyncrasies of the island. Quite one 
half, however, of the book concei;n8 itself with the actual subject. The 
author's account of the unscrupulous enforcement of the French claims 
upon Madagascar seems to be written in a spirit of fairness and 
moderation. It is as well that the intolerable discourtesy shown by 
Admiral Pi^re to the missionary, as well as to Captain Johnstone of 
the Dryad — happily repudiated, indeed, by the French Government — 
should be set down once for all as a modern example of high-handed 
contempt for international etiquette on the part of responsible officials. ' 
The honourable behaviour of the Queen of a nation altogether bar- 
barous ” in affording the French residents a safe-conduct from the 
capital through the llova liucja to the coast compares favourably with 

the ungallant attitude of menace assumed by the French Commis- 
sioner towards the ambulance flag at Tamatave. Mr. Shaw is 
silent on the subject of his appeal for damages, being evidently 
careful not to make too much of his private grievances. — As tasteful 
but too indefinite sketches of some Italian scenes, the reading of 
^^On Tuscan Hills and Yenetian Waters'll bll up the 

idle hour. Love of colour is the author's idiosyncrasy ; but tliis 
is allowed, unfortunately, to obscure the writing generally, whether 
it is gossip, historical notes, or description of life as it is in the sunny 
land. The style of dealing with scenery is exemplified by Linda 
Villari 8 I'emark on Fiumalbo : ‘‘ Seen from the heights, it was always 
the key-note of a symphony in grey.'' But the Philistine must not 
be too eager to add another to his victims, for there is much that is 
pleasant in the volume, the articles on the Palio of Siena, on the 
homes of the plaster-image men, and on Barga being perhaps best. 
The seven Venetian pieces are more enthusiastic than successful, and 
there is a fall beneath the dignity of literature in the personal details of 
residence, witticisms included. Mrs. Arthur Lemon's illustrations, 
being in black and white, cannot be expected to give much hint of the 
Tuscan and Venetian glories. — As a volume of travel, “ Sketches in 
Spain from Nature, Art, and Life deserves a good place for its 
praiseworthy and elaborate effort to point out that which is attractive 
in the Peninsula. The scenery of what is too much a te7'ra incognita^^yen 
to the modern view-hunter, receives graphic description. Mr. Lomas 
cannot decide whether the many churches or the few greater castles of 
Spain are the more attractive. Beginning in the North-west at San 
Sebastian, he goes pretty well round and over the whole country. He 
is most charmed with Andalusia and its Arab architectur^e. Of his 
dealings with contemporary life his notes upon Madrid g.nd Seville, 
with their bull-fights^ which are the worst baiibarism of the Spaniard, 
may be considered his happiest writing. His mannerisms of .style, 
such as giving a haif-sentenen for a wliole^one, are very irritating, but 

* Madagascar and France.** ByG. A. Sbaw F.Z.S. London: RcligiouB Tract 
Society. , / . 

+ **On Tuscan Hills and Yenel^an Waters.** «' ly Linda Villarl. London: T* FiSSfer 
Unwin. j 

t ** Sketches in Spain from Nature, Art, andyLife.*’ By John Loxnab, BdinhiUgh : 
Adam & Charles Black. London : Longmans, *ween & Co. 
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liis good faith as a traveller covers these and other sins of the prolix, 
kind. The book is the opposite of disappointing. It gives much new 
light as to pictures of masters in the cathedrals. 

Miscellaneous. — ‘^The Patriarchal Theory is a kind of fore- 
runner ot the work on pre-historic society on which the late Mr. J. F. 
McLennan was long engaged^ and is meant to clear the way for 
Mr. McLennan's own theory by a preliminary refutation of the com- 
peting theory of Sir Henry Maine. It is based on the ideas and papers 
of Mr. McLennan, and some of the chapters, especially a striking 
and important one on the origin of agnation, were written by himself^ 
but the rest has been written, partly with his co-operation but mostly 
•without it, by his younger brother, Mr. Donald McLennan, who has 
conducted the argument with much ability, and, as it seems to us, with 
complete success. He goes over the evidence on which Sir H. Maine 
relies for the existeiiee of 'jjalrla jfo(c(stcis among the Hebrews^ 

Hindoos, Irish, Slavs, and other faces, and shows very conclusively 
that the patriarchal family with the characteristics attributed to it by 
Sir H. Maine existed nowhere save in Rome, and there only in an age 
far from primeval, and that in every case there is evidence of other or 
earlier forms of the family. Whether Mr. McLennan s own theory 
will prove satisfactory remains to be seen, but at all events he has 
cleared the ground for its consideration by the disproof of Sir Henry 
Maine's. — There can hardly be a more enterprising journalist and 
bookmaker than Mr. Henry W. Lucy. It seems that he owes the 
idea of his new work, A Diary of Two Parliaments,^^* to Lord Rose- 
bery, who has therefore the honour of its dedication. The first volume, 
covering 1871-1880, with the sub-title '^The Disraeli Parliament," is 
to be followed by a second, diarizing the Gladstone Parliament, not 
yet concluded, \\4iether articles of personal gossip, some of which 
have appeared in society journals, deserve consideration as literature 
may be a question needing discussion ; but there can be no doubt of 
the amusement and, it may be added, indirect instruction which can 
be gathered from this bulky compilation of parliamentary incident and 
personal peculiarities. Not the least amusing study is the mind of 
this parodist of an indefinite number of years past and to come. To 
be compelled to extract fun out of the House of Commons as a 
daily and nightly task might be considered the acme of writing-tor- 
turg^ Skilful future biograpliers, however, may be able to extract from 
these diaries useful details of the stature, oddities, and general pecu- 
liarities of what political celebrities have come under Mr, Lucy’s eye. 
He must feel the grandeur of Rhadamauthus within him as he makes 
or mars reputations by this doubtful weapon of literature. — If the 
author of “ Society in London"* be a foreigner, iJie at least uses the 
pen and spectacles of ah English society journalist, or probably more 
, than one, &v it is diffic{ilt|to believe that the penetrating judgments 
of o^e part of the book come from the same soWee as the rather ridi- 
culous ones of another. Hs sketches pf men and things are clever, 

* Based on the papers of the latl John Ferguson McLennan. Edited and Completod 
by J^nald MoLenDan, M.A., of thV Inner Temple, Barrister' at-Law. London : Mac- 
daUm&Co. ^ • 

t “ A Diary of Two Parliamenus.'l By Henry W. Lucy. “ The Disraeli Parliament, 
1874-1860.’’ London: Cassell & Ooi\pa^, Limited. 

J By A Foreign Kesident. London ! CUatto & Windus. 
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though unequal, but as far from foreign ways of thinking as from foreign 
idioms of speech. By society it means the people to be met with in houses 
visited by the Prince and Priqcess of Wales, and this definition happily 
furnishes range enough to include most kinds of notabilities in^London. 
— Mr. Marvin's “Russians at tfee Gates of Herat''* will be widely 
read at the present crisis, because the writer has an unusual mastery 
of the facts, and describes the present situation with much clearness 
and force. While regarding Russian advance in Central Asia up 
till now as involving no menace to British interests, he strongly 
advocates a decisive and final resistance to any further advance. 
Among the most interesting parts of the book are the reports 
it contains of the author's conversations with Skobeleff and" 
other Russian oflScers, — Archdeacon Farrar has struck upon an idea 
that is as useful as it is novel in the series of discourses which he has 
delivered on each of tlie boojes of the New Testament, and which he 
has now published under the title of “ The Messages of the Books.’'t 
Ilis object is to describe the special characteristics and teaching of each 
separate book, considered in relation to the age, purpose, and condi- 
tions under which it was written, and thus to encourage a more, thorough 
and historical knowledge of Scripture than can be got from the ordinary 
pulpit custom of discoursing on isolated texts. Dr. Farrar has worked 
out his idea admirably, and the book may be cordially commended as 
at once engaging in its style and furnishing a more solid comprehen- 
sion of Holy Scripture. — Mr. .T. A. Farrer writes an interesting 

book on “Military Manners and Customs/'J aiid Wishes it to be 

regarded as a contribution of materials to a special brand of 
sociology for which he invents the name “ bellology.^^ The book is 
a collection of appropriate facts, with such explanatory remarks as the 
author finds necessity or means of making. Pie does not group them 
in the best possible way, nor does he always get at the bottom of their 
meaning, and the book will seem too much of a mere omnium gatherum 
about war ; but it will well repay reading. — The goodly voIume§ 
in which Mr. Thornton does honour to Ins old school contains very 
much that will commend it widely beyond the limits of Harrovian 
sympathies. All the world may perhaps not care to investigate too 
curiously the vexed question as to whether the worthy founder, John 
Lyon, was a landed dignitary or only a struggling peasant; but school 
stories of Peel and Palmerston, Byron and Sheridan, deserve mpre 
than partisan popularity. If any fault is to be found with a book 
stamped on every page with loyal enthusiasm, it is that scarcely any 
allusion is made to the attainment of those university honours which 
are generally considered to be the visible sign of scholastic sucqess. 
The writer is alwajfe concerned in discussing^ the numerical status of 
the school, or in publishing the titles and offices, parliapeutary or 
ecclesiastic, that accrued to old Harrovians#; but neglects to tell how 
Harrow stood from time to time wifh regard to other schools in those 
*cotitests»^vhose results are mo»5 knmediatel/y influenced by the effiect of 
scholarly teaching. As might be expectejl from Mr. Thornton, there 
is a chapter Harrow cricket, which wyi not fail of appre9,iationis,^ 

^ liondon : F. Warne A:Co. i London : Macmill^ & Co. t I-ondon : Cbatto & WiiMtas. 

§ “Harrow School and lU Surronudings.”**^ By Percy M. Thomtoa. 'London: 
W. H. Allen & Co. 
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Dear Sir,— Will you kindly .allow me to write a few liuos in reply to the obser- 
vations of Mr. Spcnccr about my article on his recent publication, “ The Man rrr«u»- 
The vState.** 

I am aware that IMr. Spencer is very desirous that the lot pf the working classes should 
be ameliorated. Only, he says that this ought not to be effected by the “ regulativ e- 
coercive ’’^action of the State. T, on the contrary, am of opinion that this action is 
indispensable, because' a succession of histori^aj facts has, in nearly all countries, led 
to such great inequality of oonditioi^ that the absolute lawaesfaire system, recom- 
mended by Mr. Spencer, leads not to wbat his complete optimism, borrowed from 
ortliodox economy, induces him to believe in — that is to Say, equitable remuneration 
for service rendered — but to the exploitation of the poor by the rich, however much 
the holders of land and capital may be animated by feelings of charity. ^ 

For instance, the educatiou of the masses is a matter of necessity in a democracy; 
and if the majority of the people cannot afford to send their children to school, the 
»State must defray the cost, and undertake the general organization of the education 
•system, in this way preparing the advent of a more rational “social state, where its 
functions will be limited to establishing a reign of justice. 

Mr. Spencer seems surprised that I mention, as a refutation of his theories, that 
.science and reason ought to fix the limits of State intervention, when iu all his works he 
has strongly insisted on this point. As I have previously stated, we were in reality of 
the same opinion on the subject. Only in the passage commencing with these words : 
“Were all Englishmen now asked " (page 85, “The Man venua Tlie State”), it is 
implied that the will and opinion of the people should make the laws ; whereas I 
think that in our modern democracies the supreme authority should be in the hands 
of a Senate. “ the’^organ of science and reason,” as Lord Rosebery in England and the 
Marquis Aliicri in Italy recently cxjilained, and as already exists in a certain measure 
in the United States. Jii such an assembly need I say that Mr. Spencer would certainly 
occupy one of the highest places ? 

Mr. Spencer drew the deduction from the passage, “The State should use its 
legitimate moans of action to establish greater equality among men in proportion to 
their merits,” that I considered that the State ought to reguhate wages and salaries after 
an equitable scale, and he adds that the free action of the law of demand and supply is the 

beat metbud to obtain tliia desirable result. My idea waa wholly difTerent to this. I am 

quite as much convinced as Mr. Spencer that tlie State cannot possibly regulate the rate 
of wages]; but laws can be made which so far equalize men’s conditions for the purpose of 
free contract as to lead to equitable understandings and aiTangemonts, This cannot be the 
case under existing circumstances. Mr. Spcnccr proves this most admirably in the 
ninth chapter of hm ” Social Statics,” which I referred to. A man is owner of an entire 
island : what would bo the division of tho produce made between this owner and the 
other inhabitants of tho island ? If each party is desirous of making the best bargain 
he can, which is but natural, the workmen and tenants will probably receive just what 
is necessary for them to live upon, and tlio proprietor will reserve all the rcSb for 
himself. This is an example of free contract under a system of groat inequality. la it 
equitable ? Most assuredly not. TJie workers have to accept the nvuimum, whereas the 
indolent enjoy the maximum. Free contract is an excellent institution ; but is the 
contract free in this instance ? 1 am drowning ; a passer-by calls out to me, “ I will 
save you if you will promise to hand me over all vou possess.” I accept. A contract 
is entered upon, but it can hardly be called “ freo.’^ • 

Look at Isorway and Alpine Switzerland, where each family has some small posses- 
sions of its own, and is consequently free to cope with the market. What a contrast ! 
In this instance, naturally, free contract leads to an equitable arrangemeut. Here, 
again, Mr. Herbert Spencer borrows from orthodox economy the, in my opinion, false 
notion, that the law of supply and demand brings about an arrangement in conformity 
with justice. In reply to my statement that Sir. Spencer’s ideas are rapidly gaining 
ground, my illustrious opponent quotes a passage of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s, in which 
he says that the title of ” The Man versiu The State *’ should be altered for ” Mr. Spencer 
against all England.” There is here some confusion. Tho portions of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s dfetrines which are gaining ground are those winch refer specially to the 
Darwinian laprs, which ought rather to be called Spencerian laws, as Mr. Spencer fully 
explained them in his *‘Sooi^ Saties” in 1851, and Darwin’s “Origin of Species ” was 
not xmblished until 1859. I think that this tendency to a^ly biological laws to human 
societfes is much to be regretted^because it does away with notions of right and with 
the love of justlde. If this were id be put in ptaciice, the celebrated old motto Victrix' 
cauaa Veia placuU aed meta Chtonwould no longer possess any meaning. Hen would 
sav^Xt is well,i and of utility, andberefore just, that the strong shm^ld eliminate the 
i therefore might is right. 

Mr. Spencer complains that 1 eiv4N to be understood that in extolling the law of the 
survival of the fittest he was “pdvowting the establishment of a reign of injustice in 
its most brutal form.” X never for a jsingle second had such a thought. 1 am well 
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awikre that Mr. Spencer has consecrated his whole existence, and even sacrificed his 
health, in researches for what he considers the truth, and best for humanity *, but it is 
important to ascertain whither the application of Spencerian or Darwinian laws would be 
likely to lead us. . 

Mr. Spencer, after having explained in most striking terms the process of the 
elifhination of the weak in the struggle for food^ and the fighting so gereral in the 
pairing season,” adds : ” The ideal inai^ is the man in whom all conditions of that 
accompiishment are fulfilled” (“ The Man versus The State,” p. 67). It is then, we see 
clearly, a question of the elimination of the weak by the sirong ; but, says Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, I meant to Bpealr of those “ industrially” strong, acting under the empire of 
laws wliich ordain the respect for free contracts. This is precisely what I said ; but 1 
drew attentiOxi on this subject to two points in the existing social order; it 
is not the most active in industry who secure the moat for themselves, but the idle who 
live in comfort and plenty. In the animal kingdom each is rewarded in proportion to 
his merits ; whereas in human societies, thanks to certain institutions — slavery, serfdom,, 
and latifundia — many' of the upper classes live on the fruit of the labour of the' 
greater number. The apidication of Spencerian laws would only be just therefore if 
each individual shaped lus own destiny ; whereas, as matters now stand, civil succession 
determines to a great extent the lot of nearly all of us. The process which among 
animals prevents the vitiation of the sxiccies and favours the perfecting of the race is 
productive of wholly different results am ong^ men, for *Hho shouldering aside of tlie weak 
by the strong ” is not in favour of the physically strong or beautiful, but of the powerful 
and rich, and too often of tyrants and rascals. Those “ decrees of a largo and far-seeing 
benevolence,” invoked and lauded by Mr. Spencer, would then only increase the already 
far too considerable mass of injustice, without producing any progress through natural 
selection as in the animal world. If it be really desired to secure such blessings, all 
social institutions which form an obstacle to the struggle for existence must first bo 
abolished. We see, then, that sociology was wrong in introducing into her domain, by 
a sujierficial and in no wise scientific assimilation, principles and laws which naturalists 
thought they had discovered iu the animal kingdom. Mr. Spencer must not imagine 
that 1 wish the State to undertake the task of distributing charity and relieving the 

poor. 1 am even loae exacting than he is in tliialiue. I only ask for justice, but absolute 

justice, in the fullest sense of the term. 

Mr. Spencer on this point concedes all in the last paragraph of his reply, where he 
writes: ‘‘Letus not adopt the disastrous policy of establishing new injustices for* the 
purpose of mitigating the mischiefs produced by old injustices” (Contempokary Revikw^ 
April, jiage 516). When there has come to be established in society a state of sufficient 
equality for contracts to be really free, and for those two essential principles, “ to each in 
proportion to his merits,” and “ qui non laborat nec manducet,” to be put in practice, then, 
and then only, will the fState be able to rely on private benevolence for the relief of the sick 
and infirm, who will be far less numerous than at the present time ; but so long as we are 
so very far removed from this ideal condition of things, there is a great work of reparative 
justice to be accomplished, which is to raise tlie co^ition of the working classes so as 
to permit of their Uj^ing the political rights granted them iu such a way as to benefit 
society, and to demand such social reforms as will bring us nearer to a better order of 
things. This is why I approve of State inter^’^ention for the establishment of a system 
of general and even obligatory education, for the protection of tenants and workmen, if 
possible, sigainst the oppression of landlords and masters ; for examjde, the agrarian laws 
m Ireland, Iffie laws regulating the hours of labour, the working of mines, and tlie 
sanitary arrangements of factories ,and workshops ; for facilitating the acquisition of 
landed property, and more especially for the reconstituting of the collective property of 
communes. All these* measures, and many others besides — if the conditions of them 
he such as not to degrade men by encouramng idleness — are merely acts of justice^ 
not of generosity. The condemnations of riches, the incessant appeals in favour of the 
poor which we find in the Books of the Prophets and in the Gospel, and which give 
birth to feelings of Christian charity and commiseration, all proceed from the perception 
of the truth, that, as a nrrmal order of things does not exist in society, the condition of 
the victi]^ of imperfect institutions should l>e improved as far as lies in Qt;r power. It 
follows then that when sociology attempts to apply to the social order tl^^ same laws aa 
naturalists have discovered to exist in the animal kingdqm» it is farther removed from 
real science and truth than* is the Gospel when it teaches us that it is the duty^of the 
fortunate in this world to lend a helping hand to the needy, not by giving thw alms* 
but by reforming institutions so thaVeaih may beooji^e the ruler of nis own destiny. 

Visile be LayelEVe. 



THE PROCEDURE OF THE HOU^ OF 
COMMONS. 


I F the House of Commons, under the new constitution which is 
about to be given to the country, is to realize the expectation 
very generally entertained that it will do more efficient work than 
it has recently been able to perform — nay, if it is even to maintain 

the estimation in which it Is at present held — some changes in the 
mode of conducting its debates and in its rules of procedure must 
unquestionably be made. Of late it has shown year by year less 
and less power to control its business, or to carry into effect the 
undoubted will of the majority of its members. The present Session 
of Parliament may no doubt be quoted against this assertion, and the 
llcclistribution of Seats Bill may be adduced as an example of the 
power of the House to make satisfactory progress with a measure of 
the greatest magnitude and importance. But it must be remembered 
that this has been effected in pursuance of an agreement arnVed at 
with the leaders of the Opposition in order to avert a serious 
dange^r which threatened the. House of Lords, Though compacts 
such as this may in exceptional cases safely be made, they cannot be 
considered to be a satisfactory or constitutional mode of conducting 
the ordinary business of the legislature ; and being as a rule 
founded upon an abandonment of principle by one or other of the 
contracting® parties they could not fail, if often resorted to, to 
^weaken the Vonfidence qf the public at large in th^e principle and 
honesty of public men. During the debates In committee on the 
Seats Bill the violence done Vo the feeSngs of many members of the 
Opposition by the a^^ption off fcde agreement between the leaders of 
the Government and those okthc Opposition, by which alone the 
progress of the measure ' was fii^?cured, was on several occasions shown 
in a marked manner. Not only -did they abstain from voting, but 
VOL. XLVII. 3 P 
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they voted in to their own leader when he was loyally 

carrying out the by which he and, so far as party allegiance 

w/is concerned, hi» JbUpwers were bound. Upon one^ occasion 
indeed nearly aU his tumal followers who were present «when the 
division was tak^^ either left the House or voted against him, 
leaving him to waljbn^^ito the Government lobby accompanied by only 
two faithful supporters. It was doubtless conduct such as this, and 
the open discontent manifested by numerous members of the Con- 
servative party at a meeting at the Carlton Club, that called forth 
the somewhat bitter remark said to have been made by Lord Salisbury, 
that his malcontent followers appeared to have short memories.''^ 
Experience therefore seems to show that it is not only unsafe and 
unconstitutional to have frequent resort to such compromises for the 
coudiict of business but it is also Impracticable to do so, 

and this being the case, the very serious question now lias to be 
dealt with — how, in presence of a more or less scrupulous English 
opposition and an extremely unscrupulous Irish opposition, is the 
business of the House of Commons to be carried on ? 


The causes which chiefly operate in preventing tlic due conduct of 
the business of the House may be said to be twofold — namely, 
disorderly and obstructive conduct on the ])art of members, and 
certain rules of the House which appear to be unsatisfactory. 

In the Session of 1882 the disorderly conduct of certain members 
had become so intolerable, and the obstruction to the progress of 
business so determined and systematic, bringing the legislative work 
of the country almost to a standstill, that the House of Commons 
adopted certain new rules, which, with some others passed in 
the two preceding years, would, it was hoped, check these abuses. 
The authority of the Speaker over the members of the House was 
strengthened and emphasized ; a power of bringing debates to a 
close Vas taken ; and some changes in the forms of procedure were 
made. 

In some small degree these changes have been successful, but by 
no means to such an extent as to have answered the expectations of 
their framers. Further alterations are obviously still necessary in 
order to enable the House to carry on its work with the same 
regard to progre^ and to the conduct of debates as is insisted on 
in courts of justice, meetings of public companies, and all other 
public assemblifes iq the country, by whratel may call the common 


law of meetings. . 

I speak of the new ruldii as having Confirmed and emphasisied the 
authority of the Speaker over memb^* for the enforcement o]^order, 
rather than as having iuereased it ; /^ause, though in tome respects 
they did increase it, yet the great somewhat arbitrary pow^ of 
the Speaker for this purpose had been previously recognized and 
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confirmed by divers special resolutions, and tli0 new rules served' 
rather to remind him of his responsibility for order and of his 
powers for maintaining it, and to assure him of the support. of 
the Hoitse, than to invest him with any novel and distinct 
authority. , * 

To show that this was* the case, numerous • instances might be 
adduced. I shall, however, only mention two. ^ 

In HatselPs " Precedents,^* in the section treating of the duty of 
the Speaker in keeping order in the House, we find that on the 
14th of April, 1601, it was held ^^that if any mrtn speak imperti- 
nently, or beside the question in hand, it stands with the order of 
the House for the Speaker to intcrru])t him, and to know the plea- 
sure of the House whether thcy^will further hear him/^ Also, 
on the 17th of April, IGOl, agreed for a general Viilc^ if any 
superfluous motion or tedious speech be offered in the House, the 
party is to be directed and ordered by ]\tr. Speaker/^ And again, 
on the 19th of April in the same year, it was “ agreed for a rule 
of the House, qui digreditur a mater ui ad personam. y the Speaker 
ought to suppress/^ Thus, by what I have called the common law 
of public meetings, and by express resolutions of the House, it would 
appear that the Speaker already possessed sufficient authority to 
enable him to repress disorderly conduct o)i the part of members. 
But whether such authority was sufficient or not, the new rules 
emphatically confirmed and added to it, cspccijilly in respect of the 
restraint of members disregarding his authority; and it maybe 
confidently expected that under the able and vigorous administration 
of the present occupant of the chair the disorders which hfive of 
late years been so much on the increase will be kept^within bounds. 
Should this expectation not be realized, however, some further mea- 
sures will doubtless have to be adopted, probably by distinctly 
investing the Speaker with still more arbitrary power than h*c now 
has, and by visiting disorderly conduct on the part of members 
mor€-*promptly and severely than is now done. 

The more arbitrary exercise of authority by the Speaker is 
objected to by many persons on the ground that it might possibly 
be attended with danger to freedom of debate ; but though there is 
doubtless ;t>j)Ossibility of such a result, it appears Ao be so remote as 
to be almost^ visionary, and to be of little moment as compared with 
• that which is constantly«v»a^sed to free, full and calm discussion by 
unchecked disorder, personal disputes and obstructive tactics. Those 
who have attended closely tJb tlie proceeclings of Parliament will, I 
am have observed that far from being disposed arbitrarily to 
exercise thefr authority, the tei^^ency of Speakers of the House of 
Commons is rather in the.dire<5tion of hesitating avoidance than of 
arbitrary interference in cases in which the conduct of members is 

3 r 2 
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concerned ; and of late years especially there have been frequent 
instances where the want of a severe check on wanton interruption 
and deliberate insolence on the part of certain members has been 
generally felt and acknowledged. ^ 

The danger to the free and full discussion of measures does not, I 
think, so much arise from the possible interference of the Speaker in 
the maintenance of order as from their postponement by the 
various modes of obstruction from the early or middle part of 
the Session, when alone there is a possibility of their receiving full 
consideration, to the last few days or weeks of the Session, whan 
they are either abandoned or passed after ‘ little or no consideration 
or debate, and often almost without notice. Tt is true that the 
abandonment of most of tho Bills, brought before Parliament is of little 
consequence, though some even of the most doubtful might with 
advantage have been submitted to the judgment of the House. But 
it generally happens that a few of these delayed measures, either from 
some urgent necessity or from a general demand, have to be passed 
before the prorogation of Parliament, and, like the rest, they have been 
put off from time to time ; but now they must be pressed forward. 
The majority of members have left town ; those who remain arc eager 
to bring the Session to a close, and give but little attention to the 
details of the measures submitted to them ; compromises of ques- 
tionable clauses are arranged in the lobbies instead of after dis- 
cussion in the House, and the Bills become law without that full con- 
sideration which, but for obstruction at the earlier period of tlic 
Session, they would certainly have received ^ and only too frequently 
they have to be reconsidered in some early succeeding Session 
of Parliament in the form of Amendment Bills. 

One of the rules adopted by the House in 1882* which gave rise to 
the greatest opposition was that commonly known as the Cldturc,'^ 
whieft, under certain circumstances and subject to certain extremely 
guarded conditions, gives to the House the power of peremptorily 
bringing debates to an end. That* some such power might be 
necessary had been practically admitted by the House in the preced- 
ing year, when the then Speaker, now Lord Hampden, on his own 
authority assumed and exercised it. In this case on Monday, the 31st, 
of January, 1881^ the House met at its usual hour in ^he afternoon, 
and its sitting was continued without intermission nine o^clock 
on the morniiig o8 Wednesday, tho 2nd February. The subject 
under discussion was The l^^ctection of Life and Property (Ireland) 
Bill,^^ and long before the close it hacr become obvious to the House 
that the prolongation of the sitting, it could hardly be tqj^med a 
debate, could throw no tfew light op^he question. The Speaker then 
interposed, and without allowing further debate, peremptorily called 
for a division;, which was taken, and the sitting terminated. For his 
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action on this occasion the Speaker received the almost universal 
approval of the House and country. 

Whcui^howevcr, the formal adoption of the Cloture was in the 
next year proposed as one of the new rules^ it met with strenuous 
and determined opposition from tlie Conservative party, who 
denounced it as a serious constitutional innovation, and predicted 
that it would destroy or seriously imperil the freedom of debate. 
After long discussion it was carried by a majority of 46 in a House 
of 573 members. So far these predictions have failed, and though 
many occasions have since arisen when the general feeling of the 
House has undoubtedly been in favour of bringing debates which 
had become wearisome, and in whicli argument appeared to have 
been exhausted, to a peremptory close, .there has been up to the 
present time only one attempt to enforce the rule. This was 
upon the 24th of February in the present year, when a proposal 
having been made by the Prime Minister that the notices of motion 
should* be postponed till after the order of the day for re- 
suming the adjourned debate on Egypt and the Soudan — a motion 
censuring the conduct of Government, winch had been brought on 

by Sir Staflbrd Northcote — it was moved as an amendment by 
Mr. Arthur O^Connor to insert after the word motions the words 
except the motion relating to the Royal Irish Constabulary 
(District Inspector Murphy)/^ After debate upon the amendment 
Mr. Speaker informed the House that it appeared to him that the 
subject (Mr. O'Connor^s amendment) had been adequately discussed, 
and that it was the evident sense of the House that the original 
question should be then put, and it was accordingly submitted to the 
House, and on division carried by 207 to 46. Had^ however, four 
more members voted with the Noes,^^ raising the minority to 50, 
the motion would have been lost, and the time of the House taken 
up by the continuance of a discussion in which little or no gbneral 
interest was felt. It would thus appear that the existing safeguards 
agairiift the frequent or necessary application of the Cloture rule 
are so stringent as to render it very difficult to put in force, and that 
the rule is of but little practical value as a means of bringing 
unnecessary or unduly protracted debates to a conclusion. In the 
case above cjuoted the House was undoubtedly desirous of forthwith 
proceeding wjth the discussion of the vote of censure ; the arguments 
•for first proceeding with ^ the question about Inspector Murphy 
had b&n exhausted; the Government, its supporters, the leader of 
the Opposition, and the greater part of liis followers then present, 
voted^46r the enforcement of the rule enabling this to be done ; but 
certain men^rs of the Conser\i^tive party? including some members 
of the front Opposition bench, joined the extreme Irish party in 
opposing it, and, as has been shown, nearly succeeded in their object. 
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If then the " Cloture is to be a practical means of enabling the 
business of the House to be conducted more efficiently than at 
prpsent, it seems to be desirable that the reiJtrictions upon its 
enforcement should be somewhat relaxed, and this mighlf be done 
with entile safety to full and free debate, as no considerable majority 
of the Commons Hovse of Parliament are ever likely to put in peril 
such freedom, or to sanction the arbitrary interference with discussion, 
except for the purpose of bringing to an end debates which have 
degenerated from argumentative discussion to obstructive or wearisome 
reiteration. ‘ • 

While advocating the exercise by Speakers of the House of Com- 
mons of somewhat arbitrary power with regard to the conduct of its 
members and debates, I would by no means desire that there should 
be laxity or uncertainty in respect of tbe rules wbicb govern the pro- 
cedure of public Bills, estimates, or other business. These rules 
should, on the other hand, be clearly defined and rigidly enforced, as 
but for them members would have but little security against *being 
taken by surprise as to what business might be brought on at each 
sitting of the House. 

We have seen that the rules of the House of Commons have 
recently been altered, and some of the changes effected by them 
have, to but a limited extent indeed, worked satisfactorily. To some 
of the existing rules, however, may be traced much of the obstruction 
and unnecessary delay which still occur in giving effect to the will 
of the House, and further alterations have been very generally 
suggested. My object in these remarks is not, however, to enter 
upon the full consideration of all the rules of the House, but rather 

to endeavour to direct attention to some of those in which further 

« 

changes conducing to the more decorous and dispassionate conduct of 
debate and the more successful prosecution of public business might 
readily* be made. 

Probably no rule has so much and so directly contributed to 
impede the progress of legislation as that which is known Jts the 
half.past twelve o^clock rule. It was adopted some years ago, and 
provides that, with certain exceptions, no business to which due 
notice of opposition has been given shall be entered upon after half- 
past twelve o**clocr« at night. Presumably, the object ^f this rule 
was to prevent late sittings and to allow members genei^ally to leave 
the House after that hour; but having ^had long experience of the* 
House both before and after its adoptioi^ I confidently assert that so 
far is it from having answered the expectations which were formed of 
its operation, that 1 have known longer sittings since its adaption 
than before. I do not mban to sa;jj/that the great length of tbese« 
sittings has been traceable to this rule ; but I state the fact in order 
to show that it has not been efficacions in preventing ihexn> and I 
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am satisfied that even if its operation may, more or less often, have 
enabled members to leave the House, at an earlier hour than they 
would h^e otherwise done, it has on the other hand had the effect 
of leugtlftning the Session of Parliament, by causing the postpone- 
ment of the various stages of Bills* at the earlier periods of the 
Session, and thus bringing about an accumulation of business at its 
later part. As I have said, the object of the rule was unquestionably 
to shorten the daily or nightly sittings of the House; but. it has 
been freely taken advantage of by members for other purposes than 
this. Some have used it to delay, and thus defeat, measures of 
which they disapproved ; some to obstruct almost all legislation ; 
and some, I fear, in order to gratify feelings of personal animosity tp 
the members promoting certain Bills. ^Believing that the rule in 

question has to a great extent failed in its object, that it has been 

very objectionably used for purposes for which it was not intended, 
and that it has materially assisted in causing the lengthening of the 
Sessions of Parliament, I should myself like to see it repealed ; but 
should this be objected to, it^ should, I certainly think, be so 
modified as to prevent the wholesale and almost indiscriminate 
blocking of Bills which now extensively prevails. 

Against the suggestions above put forward, the exercise by the 
Speaker of more arbitrary power over the conduct of debates, giving 
increased facility for putting the Cloture in force, and repealing 
the half-past twelve o^clock rule, objections have been urged and 
supported by arguments of more or less weight, though none of them 
appear to me in any w^ay to counterbalance the reasons in favour of 
them. But I desire to call attention to a further change which, if 
made, would undoubtedly very greatly enlarge the power of Par- 
liament to pass important measures and prevent much of the waste 
of time consequent upon its present practice, and against which 
I have never heard any valid reason, nor can I conceive any that can 
be adduced. 

By a custom or practice which has grown up in Parliament, but 
which I believe has never been formulated as a rule, all Bills which, 
at the end of a Session, have not been passed, arc altogether 
abandoned ; they may have been fully considered in principle on 
their second reading, and they may even have^»bceii discussed in 
detail in cojpamittee, but all the time and labour bestowed upon them 
* is thrown away ; and skoidd it be decided to take them up again and 
proceed witli them in the succeeding Session, they have to be taken 
up de and all this work must hi ^ne over again. The great 
wa^< 3 ^ of time, loss of labour, and paralysis of legislation caused by 
this pra^jjp has long been apparent ; and in the year 1869 Lord 
Salisbury, in the House of Loids, introduced a Bill to enable Bills 
which had made certain progress in one Session, but had been left 
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unfinished at the prorogation, to be proceeded with in the next. 
In the course of his speeeh on this occasion, after describing 
the, nature and effect of the existing practice, his Lordsh^ said : 

Do we act in this manner in any other department ^of life? 
Supposing you made it a rule fo give ;np writing letters at a certain 
hour, would you throw all unfinished ones into the fire, or begin next 
morning where you left off ? Is there any body of men in any kind 
of business that adopt what I must call this senseless practice, that 
whatever you have not finished by a certain time you must begin 
again next year ? * I have never heard any reason for such a rule. • 
There is nothing but the hare inert weight of unmeaning custom to 
justify a principle which wastes so much of the labour and utility of 
Parliament.” In the debate ^which ensued, no argument against the 
jirinciplc of Lord Salisbury's proposal was adduced, and it was 
admitted to be a juat reproach to Parliament that it was becoming 
incompetent to deal with the great amount of legislation before it. 
It was, however, objected that the proposal afiected the House 
of Commons as much or more than the House of Lords, and that it 
was desirable that the question of its adoption should be referred to 
a committee, consisting of members of both Houses. This suggestion 
was acted upon, a joint committee of the two Houses was appointed, 
and made a report, which, however, virtually shelved the main 
question referred to it, and made other and weaker suggestions 
for the I’cform of procedure. No further step was taken with the 
view of giving effect to Lord Salisbury's eminently practical proposal. 

This took place in 1869. At that time the expediency or necessity 
of applying some stimulus to the legislative action of Parliament had 
long been felt and admitted and if this was then the case, such a 
stimulus is surely not less required now when the largely increased 
business of the country and the very much more active part now 
taken than formerly in the proceedings of the House of Commons 
by its members materially increase the difiBculty of getting the 
necessary business of Parliament completed within the limits •Of a 
single Session. 

It seems strange that an alteration of the practice of Parliament 
such as that suggested by Lord Salisbury, which, if carried out, would 
obviously greatly facilitate the legislative progress so much ^demanded, 
and to which no valid objection has been urged, should have been 
quietly allowed to drop. It certainly seems “diflBcult not to suspect 
that much of the outcry about the ev^ils obstruction and mdny of 
the professions of desire for more vigorous action in. legislation, of 
which so much has of late years been heard, have not been dtoggther 
sincere, and that a dread or dislike 6£ real progress still JFqnre or less 
animates our legislators. 

\ speak of the obvious facility' which the adoption of Lord 
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Salisbury’s proposed alteration would give to legislation. It will be 
readily seen tlii^t many measures of great importance and wbich are 
eariiesi^ demanded by the country, such as a Merchant Shipping 
Bill, ami others of a similar nature, requiring the consolidation of 
numerous previous statutes, apd i>roT)ably the repeal of many of their 
provisions, can hardly be passed in a single fession of Parliament. 
They have been long desired, long delayed, and remain still in 
mtbibus ; this result being probably mainly due tef what Lord 
Salisbury well calls the senseless practice of abandoning all 
> unfinished work at the end of each Session. Measures such as* these 
are pretty certain to be discussed at considerable length on their 
second reading, and still more amply on their consideration in eom- 
mittec ; and it frequently — or I may almost say generally — happens 
that so much time is occupied in these stages that there is none left 
at the end of the Session for their completion. They have to be 

abandoned, and all the time and labour bestowed upon them is lost, 
while any alteration in the existing laws imperatively called for are 
cdcctcd by small amendment Bills dealing each with some particular 
point in question alone j and thus, instead of the enactment of large 
comprehensive measures, the inconvenient and cumbersome accumu- 
lation of small statutes dealing with particular iioints of a subject 
is constantly continued and extended. 

By Lord Salisbury's proposals, the consent of the Crown and 
other conditions w'cre suggested for the resumption of Bills in 
succeeding Sessions to that in which they were introduced. For my 
own part I cannot see the necessity for this ; and the only condition 
of their resumption by the members in charge of them which would 
appear to me to be desirable would be that, if already read a second 
time, and if objected to, the House, whether of Lords or Commons, 
as the case might be, should decide on their resumption by a vote 
Aye or No taken without debate ; or if already passed tlirough 
committee their resumption should be at the option of the members 
in «harge. The more arbitrary exercise of power by the Speaker, a 
readier means of putting in force this Cloture/^ and further 
modifications of the half-past twelve o^dock rule, would, as I have 
endeavoured to show, ensure the more orderly conduct of debates 
and greater facility for the transaction of tlic/eccssary business of 
the county; but I am confident that the change which I have 
alluded to, that proposed by Lord Salisbury in 1869 would of 
itself go a long way to effect? these objects, and it is one to which 
I have never yet beard any practical* or constitutional objections 
aerjpnsly urged. 


L. L. Dillwyn. 
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T he Begius Professor of Modern History at the University of 
Cambridge has so many claims upon the attention of all good 
men, and has such especial claims upon mine, that I feel a certain 
shyness in giving audible expression to views about history and his- 
tory-writing w^hich are not his. The undertaking, however, though 
desperate, is lawful, and may be conducted without offence. 

Ever since the printing-press of his university published Professor 
Seeley^s work on Stein, his tone in referring to other historians 
has become severe, and he has spoken of them as if they were but 
unauthorized practitioners of the science of History, and as though 
their pleasant volumes were but plausible quackeries, all jelly and 
no powder. 

This view of things, after finding chance expression in lectures and 
papers, has received more definite treatment in Professor Seeley^s 
most recent and most opportune book, which eyerybody has read. 
The Expansion of England,^^ which opens thus : — " It is a favouyite 
maxim of mine that history, while it should be scientific in its 
method, should pursue a practical object — that is, it should not 
merely gratify the reader^s curiosity about the past, but modify his 
view of the presentVand his forecast of the future. Now, if this 
maxim be sound, the history of England ought to end >^ith some- 
thing that might be called a moral.^^ u 

This, it must be admitted, is a large^order. The task of the ‘'his- 
torian, as here explained, is not' merely to tell ns the story of the 
past, and thus gratify our curiosity, but, pursuing a practical objgct, 
to seek to modify our views of the present and help us ir^^r fore- 
casts of the future ; and this the historian is to do, not unconr, 
sciously and incidentally, but deliberately and of set purpose. One 
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can well understand how history, so written, will usually begin with 
a maxim and invariably end with a moral. 

What we are told on p, 166 follows in logical sequence upon 
our first quotation — namely, that history fades into rmre literature 

(the italics are ours) when it^ loses si^ht of its relation to practical 
politics.^^ In this grim sentence we read thq dethronement of Clio. 
The poor thing must forswear her father’s house, her tuneful sisters, 
the invocation of the poet, the worship of the dramatist, and keep 
her terms at the university, where, if she is really studious and 
> steady, and avoids literary companions (which ought not to be diffi- 
cult), she may hope some day to be received into the Royal Society 
as a second-rate science. The people who do not usually go to the 
Royal Society will miss their old playmate from her accustomed 
slopes, but, even were they to succeed in tracing her to her new 
home, access would be denied them ; for Professor Seeley, that stern 
custodian, has his answer ready for all such seekers. " If you want 
recreation, you must find it in Poetry, particularly Lyrical Poetry. 
Try Shelley. We can no longer allow you to disport yourselves in 
the Fields of History as if they were a mere playground. Clio is 
enclosed.^^ 

At present, however, this is not quite the case ; for the old lite- 
rary traditions arc still alive, and prove somewhat irritating to Pro- 
fessor Seeley, who, though one of the most even-tempered of writers, 
is to be found on p. 173 almost angry with Thackeray, a charming 
person, who, as we all know, had, after his lazy, literary fashion, 
made an especial study of Queen Anne's time, and who cherished 
the pleasant fancy that a man might lie in the heather with a pipe 
in his mouth, and yet, if he had only an odd volume of the Spectator 
or the Tatter in his hand, be learning history all tlie time. As we 
read in these delightful pages," says the author of Esmond," " the 
past age returns ; the England of our ancestors is revivified ; the 
Maypole rises in the Strand ; the beaux are gathering in the coffee- 
hcfuscs and so on, in the style we all know and love so well, and 
none better, we may rest assured, than Professor Seeley himself, if 
only he were not tortured by the thought that people were taking 
this to be a specimen of the science of which he is a Regius Pro- 
fessor. ^His comment on this passage of Thjlckeray’s is almost a 
groan. " What is this but the old literary groove, leading to no 
trustworthy knowledge and certainly no one of us, from letting 
his Taney gaze on the Maypole in the Strand, could ever have foretold 
the Griffin. On the same page he cries : Break the drowsy spell of 
nf»#rative. Ask yourself questions, set yourself problems ; your mind 
will take up a new attitude. Now modern English history 

tJbreaks up into two grand J^roblems — the problem of the Colonies 
and the problem of India.” The Cambridge School of History with 
a vengeance. 
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In a paper read at the South Kensington Museum on the 4th of last 
August, Professor Seeley observes : The essential point is this, that 
we should recognize that to study history is to study not merely^ nar- 
rative, but at the same time certain theoretical studies/^ He then 
proceeds to name them as folloTi^'s': — Poljltical philosophy, the compa- 
rative study of legal institutions, political economy, and international 
law. 

These passages are, I think, adequate to give a fair view of Pro- 
fessor Seeley’s position. History is a science, to be written scien- 
tifically and to be* studied scientifically in conjunction with other 
studies. It should pursue a practical object and be read with direct 
reference to practical politics — using the latter word, no doubt, in an 
enlightened sense. History is^not a narrative of all sorts of facts — 
biographical, moral, political — but o\ such facts as a scientific diag- 
nosis has ascertained to be historically interesting. In fine, History, 

if her study is to be profitable and not a mere pastime, less exhaust- 
ing than skittles and cheaper than horse exercise, must be dominated 
by some theory capable of verification by reference to certain ascer- 
tained facts belonging to a particular class. 

Is this the right way of looking upon History ? The dictionaries 
tell us that history and story arc the same word, and are 
derived from a Greek source, signifying information obtained by 
inquiry. The natural definition of history, therefore, surely is the 
story of man upon earth, and the historian is he who tells us any 
chapter or fragment of that story. All things that on earth do 
dwell have, no doubt, their history as well as man ; but when a 
member, however humble, of the human race speaks of history with- 
out any explanatory context, he may be presumed to be alluding to 
his own family records, to the story of humanity during its passage 
across the earth^s surface. 

*« 

“ A talent for history” — I am quoting from an author whose style, let those 
mock at it who may, will reveal him — “ may be said to be born with us^ as 
our chief inheritance. History has been written with quipo-threads, with 
feather pictures, w*ith wampum belts, still oftener with earth-mounds and 
monumentjil stone-h^japs, whether as pyramid or cairn, for the Celt and the 
Copt, the red man as well as the white, lives between two eternities, and war- 
ring against oblivion, he would fain unite himself in clear, conscious relation, 
as in dim unconscious ‘ relation he is already united with the whtJe fixture 
and the whole past.” 

t . f ^ 

To keep the Past alive for us is the p'l^us ifunotion of the historian. 
Our curiosity is endless, his the task^of gratifying it. We want to 
know what happened long ago. Performance of this task is oiiJy 
proximately possible — but none the less it must be attassigted, for 
the demand for it is born afresh with ^ery infanVs cry. History is. 
a Pageant and not a Philosophy. 
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Poets, no less than professors, occasionally say good things even in 
prose, and the following oracular utterance of Shelley is not pure 
nonstnse : — History is the cyclic poem written by Time upon the 
memories of men. The Past, like an inspired Rhapsodist, fills* the 
theatre of everlasting generations with her harmony/^ 

If this be thought a little too fanciful, let p.e adorn this page with 
a passage from one of the great masters of English prose — Walter 
Savage Landor. Would that the pious labour of transfcription could 
confer the tiniest measure of the gift ! In that bundle of Imaginary 
» Letters Landor called Pericles and Aspasia/^ we*find Aspasia writing 
to her friend Cleone as follows : — 

To-tlay thoro came to visit us a writer wl\o is not yot an Author : his 
name is Thucyclicles. We understand that he has been these several years 
engaged in preparation for a history. Pericles invited him to meet Herodotus, 

when that wonderful man liad returned to our country and was about to sail 

from Athens, Until then it was believed by the intimate friends of Thucy- 
dide * that lie would devote his life to Poetry, and such is his vigour both of 
thought and expression that he would have been the rival of Pindar. Even 
now he is fonder of talking on poetry than any other subject, and blushed 
when history was mentioned. By degrees, however, he warmed, and listened 
with deep interest to the discourse* of Pericles on the duties of a historian. 

“ ‘May our first Athenian historian' not be the greatest,* sjiid he, ‘as the 
first of onr dramatists has been, in the opinion of many. We are growing 
too loquacious both on tlio stage and olf. Wo make disquisitions which 
render us only more and more dim-sighted, and excursions that only consume 
our stores. If some among us who have acquired celebrity by their composi- 
tions, calm, candid, contemplative men, were to undertake the history of 
Athens from the invasion of Xerxes, I should expect a fair and full criticism 
on the orations of Antiphon, and experience no disappointment at their 
forgetting the battle of Salamis. History, when she has lost her Muse, will 
lose her dignity, her occupation, lier character, her name. She will wander 
about the Agora; she will start, she will stop, she will look wild, she will look 
stupid, she will take languidly to her bosom doubts, queries, essays, disserta- 
tions, some of which ought to go before her, some to follow, and all to stand 
apart. The Field of History should not merely be well tilled, but awII peopled. 
None is delightful to me or interesting in which I find not as many illustrious 
niynes as have a right to enter it. We might as well in a drama place the 
actors behind the scenes and listen to the dialogue there, as in a history push 
valiant men back and protrude ourselves with husky disputations. Show me 
rather how great projects were executed, great advantages gained, and great 
calamities averted. Show me the generals and the statesmen who stood fore- 
most, that I may bend to them in reverence ; tell their names, that I may 
repeat tl«m to my children. Teach me whence la^s were introduced, upofi 
what fout^ation laid, by what custody guarded, in what inner keep preserved. 
Let the books of the treasury lif closed as relipiously as the Sibyl’s ; leave 
^freights and measures in the ^arket-plape, Commerce in the harbour, the 
Arts in the ligfit they love, Pbilosopliy m the shade : place History on her 
rightful throne, and at the sides of-her, Eloquence and War.’” 

- % 

T^ doubtless, a somewhat full-dvess view of History. Landor 
not one of our • modeiti dressing-gown and slippers kind of 
author. He always took pains to be splendid, and preferred stately 
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magnificence to chatty familiarity. But, after allowing for this, is 
not the passage ! have quoted infused with a great deal of the true spirit 
which should animate the historian, and does it not seem to take us by 
the Hand, and lead us very far away from Professor Seeley^s maxims and 
morals, his theoretical studies, his political philosophy, his political 
economy, and his desire to break the drowsy spell of narrative, and to 
set us all problems ? I, ask this question in no spirit of enmity 
towards these theoretical studies, nor do I doubt for one moment 
that the student of history proper, who has a turn in their directions, 
will find his pursuit made only the more fascinating the more he 
studies them — just as a little botany is said to add to the charm of 
a country walk ; but — and surely the assertion is not necessarily para- 
doxical — these studies ought not to be allowed to disfigure the free 
flowing outline of the Historical Miisc, or to thicken her clear utter- 
ance, which in her higher moods chants an epic, and in her ordinary 
moods recites a narrative which need not be drowsy. 

As for maxims, we all of us have our little hoard of maxims 
wherewith to preach down our hearts Jind justify anything shabby 
wc may have done, but the less we import their cheap wisdom into 
history the better. The author of the Expansion of England will 
probably agree with Burke in thinking that a G-reat Empire and a 
Small Mind go ill together,^^ and so, surely, a fortiori, must a mighty 
universe and any possible maxim. There have been plenty of brave 
historical maxims before Professor Seelcy^s, though only Lord Boling- 
broke^s has had the good luck to become itself historical/* And as 
for theories. Professor Flinty a very learned writer, has been at the 
pains to enumerate fourteen French and thirteen German philosophies 
of history current (though some, I expect, never ran cither fast or 
far) since the Revival of Learning. 

We arc (arc we not?) in these days in no little danger of being 
philosopby-riddeq, and of losing our love for facts simply as facts. 
So long as Carlyle lived, the Concrete had a representative, the 
strength of whose epithets sufficed, if not-'to keep the philosophers in 
awe, at least to supply their opponents with stones. But now it is 
different. Carlyle is no more a model historian than is Shakspeare a 
model dramatist. The merest tyro can count the faults of either on 
his dumsy fingers. * That born critic, the late Sir George Lewis, 
had barely completed his tenth year before he was able, in a^^letter to 
his mother, to point out to her the essentially faulty^ structure 
of HamleV' and many a duller wit^a dfcade or two later in his 
existence, has come to the ' conclusion that Frederick the 
Great is far too long. But whatever were Carlyle^s faints, 
his. historical method wa^ superbly naturalistic. HgJJp we a 
historilUi left us so honestly possessed he was . with the j^nuiii§„ 
• History % Philosophy teaching by Examples/’ 
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historical instinct, the true enthusiasm to know whac happened ; or 
one half so fond of a story for its own sake, or so in love with things, 
not for what they were, but simply because they were ? What 
wond^ul things are Events/^ wrote Lord Beaconsfield* in 

Coningsby ; " the least are of greater importance than the most 

sublime and comprehensive * speculations/^ To say this is to go 
perhaps too far ; certainly it is to go farther Ijhan Carlyle, who none 
the less was in sympathy with the remark— for he al^ worshipped 
Events, believing as he did that but for the breath of God's mouth 
they never would have been events at all. We thus find him always 
treating even comparatively insignificant facts with a measure of 
reverence and handling them lovingly, as does a book-hunter the 
shabbiest pamphlet in his collection. We have only to think of 
Carlyle’s essay on the Diamond Necklace " to fill our minds with 
his qualifications for the proud office of the historian. Were that 
inimitable piece of workmanship to be submitted to the criticisms of 
the new scientific school we doubt whether it would be so much as 
classed, whilst the celebrated description of the night before the 
battle of Dunbar in Cromwell,'’ or any of the hundred scenes from 
the French Revolution," would, we expect, |bo catalogued as good 
examples of that degrading process whereby history fades into mere 
literature. 

This is not a question, be it observed, of style. What is called a 
picturesque style is generally a great trial. Who was it who called 
Professor Masson's style Carlyle on wooden legs ? What can be 
drearier ’ than when a plain matter-of-fact writer attempts to be 
animated, and tries to make his characters live by the easy but futile 
expedient of writing about them in the present tense ? What is 
wanted is a passion for facts ; the style may be laft to take care of 
itself. Let me name a historian who detested fine writing, and who 
never said to himself, Go to, I will make a description," and who 
yet was dominated by a love for facts, whose one desire always was 
to ,know what happened, tp dispel illusion and establish the true 
account — Dr. S. R. Maitland, of the Lambeth Library, whose 
volumes entitled The Dark Ages " and The Reformation " are to 
History what Milton's ^‘Lycidas” is said to be to Poetry; if they do not 
interest you, your tastes are not historical. ^ 

The (MfFei’ence, we repeat, is not of style, buf of aim. Is History a 
Pageant dr a Philosophy ? That eminent historian, Lord Macaulay, 
whose passion for letter! and ^for mere literature " ennobled his 
whole life, has expressed nimSelf in «ome places, I need scarcely add 
in a most forcible manner, in the same sense as Professor Seeley. 
In *ln8 well-known essay on History contributed to the Edinburgh 
we find him*, writing as follows : — Facts arc the 
"mere dross of History. It is. from the abstract truth which inter- 
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penetrates them, and lies latent amongst them like gold in the ore, 
that the mass derives its whole value/^ And again : " No past event 
has any intrinsic importance. The knowledge of it is valuable only 
as it leads us to form just calculations with respect to the future.^' 
These are strong passages ; but* Lord Macaulay was a royal Eclectic, 
and was quite out of sympathy with the majority of that brother- 
hood who are content to tone down their contradictories to the dull 
level of ineptitudes. Macaulay never toned down his contradictories, 
but, heightening everything all round, went on his sublime way 
rejoicing like a strong man to run a race, and well knowing that he 
could give anybody five yards in fifty and win easily. It is there- 
fore no surprise to find film, in tfie very essay in wfiicfi fie speaks so 
contemptuously of facts, laying on with his vigorous brush a cele- 
brated purple patch I would gladly transfer to iny own dull page 
were it not too long and too well known. A line or two taken at 
random will give its purport : — 

“A truly great historian would reclaim those materials the novelist has 
appropriated. We should not then have to look lor the wars and votes of 
the Puritans in Chireudon and for their phraseology in ‘ Old Mortality/ 
for one half of King James in Iliime and for the other lialfin the * Fortunes of 
Nigel.' .... {Society would be shown from the highest to the lowest, from the 
royal cloth of state to the don of the outlaw, from the tljrone of the legate to 
the chimney-corner where the begging friar regaled himself. Palmers-minstrels, 
crusaders, the stately monastery with tlie good cheer in its refectory and the 
high mass in its chapel, tlie manor-house with its hunting and hawking, the 
tournament with the heralds- and ladies, the trumpets and the cloth of gold, 
would give truth and life to the representation." 

It is difficult to sec what abstract truth interpenetrates the cheer 
of the refectory, or what just calculations with respect to the future 
even an upholsterer could draw from a cloth, cithci: of state or of 
gold ; whilst most people will admit that when the brilliant essayist 
a few years later set himself to compose his own magnificent history 
so far as he interpenetrated it with the abstract truths of Whiggism, 
and calculated that the future would be satisfied with the first Reform 
Bill, he did ill and guessed wrong. 

To reconcile Macaulay^s utterances on this subject is beyond my 
powers, but of two things I am satisfied : the first is that, were he to 
come to life again, good many of us would be more careful than 
we are how we wrdee about him, and the second is that, on the 
happening of the same event, he would be found protesting against 
the threatened dominkition of all tUngs ^by*' scientific theory. A 
Western American, who was pnee com|;ell^d to spend some days in 
Boston, was accustomed iu after-life to describe that seat of polite 
learning to his horrified companions in California as a city^ in whpse 
streets Respectability stalked unchecl^d. This is just w’hat^philoso- 
pbical theories are doing amongst U3,^nd a decent person can hai^^ 
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venture abroad without one, though it does not much matter which 
one. Everybody is expected to have a system of philosophy with 
principjes coherent, inter-dependent, subordinate, and derivative/^ 
and to be able to account for everything, even for things it used not 
to be thought sensible to believe in, ftke ghosts and haunted houses. 
Keats remarks in one of his letters with great avlmiration upon what 
he christens Shakspeare^s negative capability," meaning thereby 
Shakspeare's habit of complaisant observation from outside of theory, 
and his keen enjoyment of the unexplained facts of life. He did 
not pour himself out in every strife. We have but little of this 
negative eapability. The ruddy qualities of delightfulncss, of 

plcasntaness, are all sicklied o^er with the pale cast of thought. The 
varied elements of life — 

* • 

“ 'J'hc Joy of Existence, 

The Stir of the World 

scerii to be fading from Literature. Pure literary enthusiasm sheds 
but few rays. To be lively is to be flippant, and epigram is dubbed 
paradox. 

That many people appear to like a drab-colourcd world hung 
round with dusky shreds of philosophy is sufficiently obvious. These 
persons find any relaxation they may require from a too severe course 
of Theories, religious, political, social, or now, alas ! historical, in 
the novels of Mr. W. D. Howells, an American gentleman who has 
not been allowed to forget that he once asserted of Fiction what Pro- 
fessor Seolcy would be glad to be able to assert of History, that the 
drowsy spell of narrative has been broken. Wc are to look for no 
more Sir Walters, no more Thackeray s, no more Dickens. The 
stories have all been told. Plots arc exploded. Incident is over. 
In moods of dejection these dark sayings seemed* only too true. 
Shakspeare's saddest of sad lines rose to oriels lips : 

“ My grief lies onward and niy joy behind.’* , 

Behind us are " Ivaiihoe " and Guy Mannering," " Pendeunis " and 
" The Virginians," Pecksniff and Micawber. In front of us stretch a 
never-ending series, a dreary vista of Foregone Conclusions,’' Coun- 
terfeit Presentments," aud “ Undiscovered Countries." But the darkest 
watch of the night is the one before the dawn, and relief is often 
nearest us when we least expect it. All this gloomy nonsense was 
suddenly dfispelled, and the fact that really and truly, and behind 
» this philosophical arras,#wc were all inwardly ravening for stories was 
most •satisfactorily establi3|icd^*i^y the incontinent manner in which 
we flung ourselves into the afn^S of Mr.* Robert Louis Stevenson, to 
whoq^ we could almost hare raised a statue in the market-place for 
having writjpn " Treasure Island." * 

return to History. '\lie interests of our poor human life, 
which seems to become duller every day, require that the Fields of 
VOL. XLVII. 3 O 
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History should* be kept for evor unenclosed, and be a free breathing- 
place for a pallid population well-nigh stifled with the fumes of 
philosophy. _ 

'Were we, imaginatively, to propel ourselves forward to th# middle 
of the uext century, and to fancy a well-equipped historian armed with 
the digested learning of Gibbon, endowed with the eye of Carlyle, 
and say one-fifteenth i.f his humour, even then a dangerous allotment 
in a dull world, the moral * gravity of Dr. Arnold, the critical sym- 
pathy of Ste-Beuve, and the style of Dr. Newman, approaching the 
period through which we have lived, should we desire this talented^ 
mortal to encumber himself with a theory into which to thrust all 
our doings as wc toss clothes into a portmanteau ; to set himself to 
extract the essence of some new political philosophy, capable of being 
applied to the practical politics of his own clay, or to busy himself 
with problems or economics ? To us personally, of course, it is a 
matter of inJltfercnce how tlie kistorlans of tlie twentietli century 
conduct themselves, but ought not our altruism to bear the strain of 
a hope that at least one of the band may avoid all these things, and, 
leaving political philosophy to the political philosopher and political 
economy to the political economist, remember that the first, if not 
the last, duty of the historian is to narrate, to supply the test not the 
comment, the subject not the sermon, and proceed to tell our grand- 
children and remoter issue the story of our lives ? The clash of arms 
will resound through his pages as musically as ever it does through 
those of the elder historians as he tells of the encounter between 


the Northern and Southern States of America, in which Right 
and Might, those great twin-brethren, fought side by side ; but 
Romance, that ancient parasite, clung affectionately with her tendril- 
hands to the m&uldering walls of an ancient wrong, thus enabling 
the historian, whilst awarding the victor's palm to General Grant, to 
write kindly of the lost cause, dear to the heart of a nobler and more 
chivalrous man. General Lee, of the Virginian Army. And again, 
is it not almost possible to envy the historian to whom will belong 
the task of writing with full information, and all the advantage of 
the true historic distance, the history of that series of struggles and 
heroisms, of plots and counter-plots, of crimes and counter-crimes, 
resulting in the Freedom of Italy, and of telling to a world, eager to 
listen, the life story of Joseph Mazzini ? 


‘ * Of God^uor man was ever^his thmg iaid, 

That he could give \ j 
Life back to he|; wlp gave n^m, whence his dead 
Mother might live. 

But this man found his mother dead and slain, 

With fast sealed eye8, 

And bade thecdoad rise up and liv^ again, ^ 

And she did rise, ’* 

r _ 

Nor will our imaginary historian be unmindful of Cavour, or fail. 
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to thrill his readers by telling them how, when the great Italian 
statesman, with many sins upon his conscience, lay in the very grasp 
of deai^, he interrupted the priests, busy at their work of interces- 
sion, almost roughly, with the exclamation, Pray not for me. Pray 
for Italy ; whilst if he be qne who* has a turn for that ironical 
pastime, the dissection of a king, the curious enaracter, and muddle 
of motives, calling itself Carlo Alberto will afford him material for 
at least two paragraphs of subtle interest. Lastly, if our historian 
is ambitious of a larger canvas and of deeper colours, what is there 
,to prevent him, bracing himself to the task, * 

“as when some mighty painter dips 
Hia pencil in the hues of earthquake and eclipse,’’ 

from writing the epitaph of the Napolccyiic legend ? 

But all this time 1 hear Professor Seeley whispering in my ear, 
W hat is this but tlie old literary groove loading to no trustworthy 

knowledge If by trustworthy knowledge is meant demonstrable 
conclusions, capable of being expressed in terms at once exact and 
final, trustworthy knowledge is not to be gained from the Witness 
of History, whose testimony none the less must he received, weighed, 
and taken into account. Truly observes Carlyle, If History is 
Philosophy teaching by examples, the writer fitted to compose history 
is hitherto an unknown man. Better were it that mere earthly his- 
torians should lower such pretensions, and, aiming only at some picture 
of the thing acted, which picture itself will be but a poor approxima- 
tion, leave the inscrutable purport of them an acknowledged secret.^'' 
Some picture of the thing acted.^^ Here we behold the task of the 
historian ,* nor is it an idle, fruitless task. Science is not the only, 
or the chief, source of knowledge. The Iliad,^^ Shakspearc^s plays, 
have taught the world more than the Politics of Aristotle or the 
Novum Organum of Bacon. 

Pacts are not the dross of history, but the true metil, and 
the historian is a worker in that metal. He has nothing to do 
with ♦ abstract truth, or with’ practical politics, or with forecasts 
of the future. A worker in metal he is, and has certainly plenty 
of what Lord Bacon used to call " stuff to work upon; but 
if he is to be a great historian, and not a .mere chronicler, he 
must be an artist as well as an artisan, and iTave something of 
the spirit which animated such a man as Francesco Francia of 
iBologna, now only famotis .as a nainter, but in. his own day equally 
celebrjfted as a worker in gold, jmd whose practice it was to sign his 
pictures with the word Goldsmith after his name whilst he engraved 
Paintiir on his golden crucifixes. 

true ^\iatorian, therefore, seeking to«compose a true picture of 
theJ^Wfig acted, must coHect facts, select facts, and combine facts. 
Methods will diflFcr, styles will differ. Nobody ever does anything 

3 G 2 
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exactly like anybody else j b\it the end in view is generally the same, 
and the historian's cud is truthful narration. Maxims he will have, 
if ‘he is wise, never a one; and as for .a moral, if he tell story 
Avell, ic will need none — if he tell it ill, it will deserve none. 

The stream of narrative flowing swiftly, as it does, over the jagged 
rocks of human dcsl^iny must often be turbnlent and tossed ; it is 
therefore a\l the more the duty of every good citizen to keep it as 
undeliled as possible, and to do what in him lies to prevent peripa- 
tetic philosophers on the banks from throwing their theories into it, 
cither dead ones to decay, or living ones to drown. Let th^ 
philosophers ventilate their theories, construct their blow-holes, 
extract their essences, discuss their maxims, and point their morals 
as much as they will ; but lot th^m do so apart. History must not 
lose her Muse, or “ take to her bosom doubts, queries, essays, disser- 
tations, some of which ought to go before her, some to follow, and 
all to stand apart.’^ Let us at all events secure our narrative first — 
sermons and plillosopliy tlie day after. 

Augcstinu Birrell. 



THE URGENT NEEDS OF THE 
VOLUNTEER FORCE. 


I F no other national advantage comes from the recent sound of 
the blast of war in our cars/^ public attention must now at least 
be aroused to the urgent needs of the Volunteer Force. Eflbrt upon 
effort has been made to drive them home upon statesmen. But the 
bulwark of pettifogging economy — that policy of penny wise and 
pound foolish which is the curse of party government — has always 
been proof against every representation. Once alone, under the 
administration of Lord Bcaconsfield, was it penetrated by the unani- 
mous opinion of the whole Force. But although the requirements of 
the service were fully proved, dread of financial criticism prevented 
much being done of a solid character. Some half-dozen hardly 
earned and tardily conceded honorary distinctions were bestowed. 
The civil element, which was productive of much disorder, was brought 
within closer limits. A model set of rules was promulgated, and 
Volunteer corps were permitted to purchase their uniforms of the 
Arihy Clothing Department! But here ended the reforms. 

It is true that of late closer affinity has been established between 
the Regular Army and the Reserve Forces. It is true that hearty 
encouragement has taken the place of official .obstruction and profes- 
sional ridicule. But how much is still wanting^ before the Army of 
the Nation is in a thoroughly efficient state has of late been conclu- 
sively demonstrated b;^ Generjiji Sir Edward , Hamley. The matter 
musf not again be . aUom:d jd drop^ and all true patriots will, in 
Parliament and out of Parliament, by s'peech and writing, insist that 
the AT'olunteer Force shall once for all be properly recognized, and 
rendered tispable of discharging its sclf-4mposed duty. 
icfSfas it no claim upon the gratitude of the country ? There surely 
is no one so prejudiced who does not recognize in the face of the 
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armed millions of Europe, before which we now stand alone, that 
had it not been for this Force, conceded in threats of practicable 
invp,sion, born in patriotism, and grown in self-denyitog public^i;orvice, 
the country would ere this have^had to srtbmit to a compulsory mili- 
tary system — call it conscription, or what you will. 

Nor can we tell how far its moral effect — and it is great in the 
military councils of some nations — has kept us free from attack up 
to the present time. Its efficiency, moreover, is not rendered the 
less important by the rise of foreign navies, and the maritime 
development of neighbouring States. ^ 

Sir Edward Ilarnley tells us, and his authority is beyond dispute, 
that the southern coast is studded with wide spaces of beach, where 
large forces might be landed at once, and be readily supplied and 
reinforced from French, Belgian, and Dutch ports, distant but a few 
lioura^ ntcamiiig. Does tLc fireside critic exclaim that there is no 

fear from Belgium and Holland ? It may be so to-day. But let me 
tell him that he little studies the movements which arc going on 
against us in Europe and elsewhere. Sixty thousand men, if aided 
by a chain of forts, would, in the opinion of competent officers, be 
sufficient for the protection of London, at least from a covjide main. 
To-day neither the sixty thousand men are there, nor the forts, nor 
the guns. Great Britain has 214,000 Volunteers, besides 120,000 
Militia ; but its Government has no plan, nor indeed any idea, how 
it might be possible to employ them in a national emergency. Of 
what stuff the Volunteers are made, Egypt and the Soudan can 
speak. The extensive volunteering of whole regiments for any 
service the country may require, bears witness to the fact, that 
there are tens pf thousands ready to follow the example of the 
Post Office and the North Country Engineer corps, even in a deadly 
climate and an inglorious cause. 

Is there any one who, in the face of facts which arc patent to the 
most ordinary observer, still asks in supercilious accents, of what use 
the Volunteers will be in time of danger ? I will not attempt to 
argue with such a one ; but let him be assured that from the 214,000 
Volunteers of Great Britain, and the three-quarters of a million men 
still living who have passed through its ranks, an army, 200,000 strong, 
would be formed when the bugle sounded, which woulcl. know no 
equal in the annals of the world. This computation allows cm ample, 
nay a vastly excessive^ margin for rejection oh the grounds of profes- 
sional disability, physical unfitness, o^^r-ajge, family responsibilities, 
and the calls of the several spheres of domestic life. 

It is sometimes alleged that the Volunteers could never be ideally 
relied upon, beca^use, if called out, the work of the c«>«intrx;would 
stand still. It is necessary, however? to remember that if the vStte 
teers were absolutely required to repel a foreign foe> the paralysis of 
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all industry would come in the foremost van of an invasion, and there 
lirould be no difficulty in sparing any number of the men formerly 
employed at the then empty desk and in the then silent factory. 
Again, it is more than doubtful whether the mobilization of regiments, 
as they at present exist, would be af hll possible or desirable. Their 
varying strength, the diflfering local conditiouiSi the capacity of the 
officers, and the necessities of the hour, wouM all have to be con- 
sidered. It is probable that the Volunteer Field Arfiay would be 
composed of administrative battalions made up from various corps, 
and placed under very carefully selected officers. • These administra- 
tive battalions work perfectly well at Aldershot and other camps, year 
after year, and no one who has served with them and seen the 
extraordinary rapidity with which the men adapt themselves to habits 
of rigid discipline and all the exigencies of military life, can ever 
doubt for an instant bow atcirling arc tlic ipialitics of tbo majority of 

Volunteers, or what an unparalleled engine for defence they form. 

Noi: are their claims upon imblic recognition confined alone to 
freedom from the galling yoke of obligatory service which i)resses 
so hard upon the necks of the young men of every foreign nation, 
at the critical time when, laainching forth on their career, they stand 
most in need of liberty. It extends even beyond the patriotic 
service they arc rcndering,*»and will render, whenever the occasion 
arises. It will he freely admitted that the Volunteer movement is 
far from being the least powerful of the factors in that moral develop- 
ment of the country in recent times which is evidenced by the 
extraordinary decrease of crime within the quarter of a century 
during which it has existed. Its influence upon individual industry 
and manly bearing is shown better than by words in the fact that 
such firms as Broadwoods, Shoolbrcds, Trollopes, and Lamberts, 
and many others, not only go to great expense in promoting volun- 
teering among their employes, but almost require all in their service 
to pass through the prescribed course of three years. They are no 
dotibt largely actuated by* patriotic motives, but as practical men 
of business they do not lose sight c(!F the advantages a youth 
derives from training in habits of order and discipline, from change 
of work and scene, and from having before Jiis eyes a worthy ambi- 
tion c;sdting his whole nature. The feeling* is shared by every 
father ir^ the country who likes to know that his son is engaged 
in healthy exercise with^ fitting companions^ instead of in the often 
vaiA struggle with^ the 
present and ruining the 

tiiaving thus set forth the position of the Volunteer Force in the 
body uafi^^al, let me briefly enumerato its more pressing needs. I 
^tey^studifd them for over tc^ yeats, and while in command of two 
metropolitan regiments, the one composed principally of mechanics, 


tenjptatioxis* of a great city, blighting the 
future- 
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and the other mainly of business men and clerks. In 1878, I suc- 
ceeded in brieging together a conference of officers from all parts of 
the^ country, which resulted iu the committee before allu(te^l to. 
The subject was considered fully in all its aspects ; and if I adopt 
now the same plan, dividing it into distinct heads, it will be at once 
seen liow much remains still to be done. 

The principal defects are : — 

(1.) The absence of cavalry and field artillery. 

(2.) The non-provision of great-coats and proper equipment. 

(3.) The insufficiency of funds. 

(4.) The difficulty of finding officers. 

(5.) The absence of any civil advantages to a Volunteer. 

(6.) The scarcity of drill-shpds. 

(7.) The difficulty of finding space to drill. 

(8.) The want of accessible ranges. 

(1.) The absence of cavalry and field artillery . — In the whole 
Volunteer Force there are less than three hundred mounted men. 
It is true that there are about 8,000 Yeomanry, and it is probable 
that in any emergency an enormous number of horsemen would be 
forthcoming. But it is sufficiently serious to have all the 100,000 

Militia and 160,000 Volunteer Infantry, accompanied by only so small 
a proportion of the mounted arm. The great difficulty in the way of 
establishing troops of mounted infantry in connection with existing 
regiments is the expense of horses, and it would no doubt be difficult 
to overcome it in a wholly satisfactory manner within moderate 
means. But at the same time some encouragement might well be 
given on this head in great centres like London, where there would 
be considerable facilities for training in riding schools and elsewhere. 
The same observation is applicable to the entire absence of field 
artillery, and considerable though the difficulties are, it appears 
desirable 'that they should not be accepted passively. 

(2.) The non-j>rovision of great-coats and proper equipment admits 
of no such excuse. Very few regiments at the present time kre 
provided therewith, and even in their case the personal liability of 
the commanding officer has been severely taxed. It is absolutely 
wicked to take men away from sedentary employments, and expose 
them to the rigours'©! an early spring, without proper protection 
from the cold ; and need it be said how absolutely impos 8 ib |/9 it would 
be for them to take the field under such cmiditions and unprovided 
with valises or knapsacks? Apologists Jiave often averred that when 
the occasion arose the want could be readily supplied from the Govern- 
ment factories, but this' has not been found practicable, even amidvhe 
exigencies of the Soudan campaign, which bear no proporti^^to 
those under which the country would suffer if invasion wei:e probaBlisv- 

(3.) The insufficiency of funds is only too painfi^y apparent to 
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any one having practical knowledge of Volunteer administration. 
The capitation grant of 30^. per annum for every efficient is barely 
sufficftAit to cover the expense of the Volunteer's review outfit — tliat is, 
^ his head-dress, tunic, belts, trousers, and leggings — provided he serves 
out the three years^ agreement he usually enters into with the com- 
manding officer, and becomes efficient in each the years, or pays to 
the corps the amount lost by his laches. To the credit, however, of 
the Volunteer Force be it said that fully 97 per cent, either earn the 
grant, or forfeit the indemnity without recourse being had to legal 
^proceedings. There is, however, some inevitable loss on the tailor’s 
account alone. But money has to be found for the rent of head- 
quarters and of ranges, for payments to permanent staff to supplement 
the insufficient Government allowance, fgr regimental transit expenses 
to reviews, the payment of musicians, and the provision of prizes of 
encouragement. The extra allowance of 505. for proficient officers 
and sergeants goes a very small way towards the amount required, 
and the balance has to be provided by the corps. 

(4.) It is not to be wondered at that with such a state of things 
there is great difficulty in finding officers, for not only have they to 
put their hands deep into their pockets, but they enjoy no reciprocal 

advantage. Even the titular rank to which they are entitled quite as 
much as officers of the Regular Army and Militia, their commissions 
being couched in precisely similar terms, is often unassumed from 
motives of delicacy, and equally often grudgingly withheld by military 
officers and the public. The deficiency of officers in the Volunteer 
Force is now becoming a more serious matter than ever, and there are 
few regiments, whose composition does not enable them to promote 
from the ranks, which have not many vacancies. ^ 

I have no doubt, however, that if the Government grant were 
raised to such an amount as would prevent the heavy calls on an 
often much strained purse, many retired officers and othbr very 
capable* men would gladly give their services, which I cannot refrain 
from* adding are of no light’character, or confined to mere parade 
duties once a week, if real interest be taken in the welfare of regi- 
ments and companies. Indeed, I have long held the opinion that 
with the present eight candidates for every cortmission in the Army, 
an absolute condition might be made of Reseiw*e service in some 
portion of tie British Empire, whether England, Scotland, Canada, 
or India, if retirement ffonj the Army ensued bffore the expiration of 
ten years. ' I , , 

(5.) It is strange to find that even America, the State perhaps 
most ^disposed to neglect naval and military preparations in the 
rush o^her*%aercantile pursuits, her isolation from European troubles, 
an^^Se varied tastes of her heter^sgeneous people, has distanced Great 
Britain in recognizing that those who voluntarily give up their time 
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to martial training in the National Guard are entitled to some privi- 
lege over less patriotic citizens. Exemption from jury duty may be 
a small advantage, but it is, at all events, something over and^above 
the rights of other people, and it is to be earnestly desired that like 
or greater recognition should be accorded to the British Volunteer. 

(().) The same example is set to England by America in the matter 
of drill sheds. It may be that the price of land and scarcity of 
sites in the bid country forbids the purchase by local bodies for the 
head-quarters of the Volunteer soldiers of such palatial edifices as 
that occupied by* the famous Seventh Regiment of the National 
Guard of New York State, with its drill-room 300 feet by 200, and 
its superbly fitted officers^ and companies^ rooms. But there is a 
great difference between thi^i or the head-quarters of nearly every 
American regiment and the meagre apartment which serves as the 
orderly room of many a metropolitan corps, and the drill- place I 
Lave publicly described as a back room in an obscure street 

It would seem incredible, if it were not true, that the Government 
has now refused to admit to Westminster Hall or Palace Yard regi- 
ments which have drilled there for a quarter of a century, and has 
driven them to seek the hospitality of such school-rooms as they can 
find. Westminster is responding with fair liberality to the effort 
the regiment I have the honour to command is making to establish 
itself in a more commodious building ; but we should not be driven 
to the collection of pritate subscriptions if the Government properly 
recognized the utility of the Volunteer Force, or their own duty of 
making it ready for the defence of the country. 

(7.) Spaces to drill are also impossible to find in the vicinity of 
large cities. [There are only two enclosed Government parade- 
grounds in the metropolitan area — viz., Chelsea and Albany Street 
Barracks — for in Wellington Barracks there is no room to move the 
strong battalions of Volunteers. The authorities are generous in 
granting the use of them, and they may often be seen occupied by 
two or even three regiments at once, to the manifest hindrance of 
each other. But even that is better than the struggle with the 
mob, the derision of words of command, in Hyde Park or Regent^s 
Park. ' » 

A few police ar^sent to keep the ground at brigade parade and 
regimental inspections, but drills have to be got thro^h as best 
they can. The remedy lies with Parliament* in the reservation of ‘ 
sufficient ground in the public ^parks fDnce a week, and its beihg en- 
circled by a chain, which would be removed on other days. Of 
course there would be a little opposition at first — what propewition 
was ever made without it? — but all who have had deedifigawith the 
British public recognize its good sense, and it would soon ISeSieen 
that such a reserved space was to tile manifest advantage of all con- 
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cerned, requiring but a figment of authority to cause it to be 
respected. 

(9.y The want of accessible rifle ranges is of course felt mpre 
in metropolitan than in country corjjs. "V^ith us it is indeed a most 
serious difficulty. We succeed perliaps in renting the partial use 
of a range, but it is rarely within easy reaoll, and when the men 
are at length able to make a spare afternoo6 to get there to go 
through their class firing, they are often too fatigued or hurried to 
give the necessary attention to shooting, and seek rather to get the 
♦number of rounds fired so as to avoid the neccs8it3r of coming back 
another day. So much for details. The general training of the 
Volunteer I'orce leaves perhaps little room for improvement under 
the existing condition of few drjll slvcds, parade grounds or rifle 
ranges,, and no great-coats or field equipment. To this deficiency 
Sir Tl-obcrt Ijoyd-Tnudsay and other high auihorltics would add the 

want of transport. ]3ut I hardly think that this is so great a need 
as others I have ventured to enumerate, for waggons and carts are 
pretty sure to be obtainable at any time for a fair price; and a 
regimental waggon, purchased for the Queen's Westminsters, is some- 
what of a white elephant, as we have no coach-house for it, its 
horsing is troublesome, and its conveyance to any distance by rail 
very costly. When it is remembered how little time the Volunteers 
have for steady battalion drill, really scarcely more than ten or 
twelve hours in the whole of the year, and that from many of these 
parades making up the aggregate a large number are absent, it cannot 
fail to be a matter for surprise how wonderfully well the men go 
through field movements. But the short time available, often too 
curtailed by bad weather and long distances, shows ,how necessary it 
is that the manoeuvres should be of the simplest possible character, 
and aim at steadiness rather than at severe tests or elaborate combina- 
tion. This is especially the case at brigade parades and inspections, 
when the ranks are filled with many men who have not been able to 
attend drill during the preceding busy months, and when the com- 
panies are often larger than the officers can well command. 

Beviews certainly popularize the Force if they are not too numerous. 
But such monster gatherings in a confined area as those which have 
been held^ the last two years at Portsmouth and Brighton, at a far too 
early period in' the year, do harm rather than otherwise. They cost a 
regiment directly and Indirectly from £100 to £300, for which they 
have*u8ually the somewhat scanty satisfaction that their General, like — 

** The King of Franco went^ up the hill 
With twenty thousftud men ; 

The King of France cme down the hiU, 

And ne’er went up again»*** 

it 18 fiot the fault of the^General — ^that goes without saying — 
for neither Alexander, nor Napoleon, nor Moltke, could go through 
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any very instructive operations in the couple of hours remaining after 
the march past^ before the return to London necessarily commences. 
Be, it further noted that the Volunteer attending these revicws/^nless 
he goes down a day or two before, an expensive proceeding, has to leave 
his home about 3 a.m., and n6t reaclj. it again until after midnight, 
with no other provisipp than he can take in his havresac. 

If such reviews areSdesirable, their expense should bo borne by tho 
public. But there can be little doubt that five days in a fort or 
barracks, or less pretentious field days, on, if possible, the theatre 
of operations where, as Sir Edward Harnley suggests, the regiment, 
would find its place in the event of invasion, would be far more 
beneficial. 

The Schools of Instructioij are of the greatest value to officers of 
Volunteers, and there are few who do not go through the required 
course. 

* 

But if, as I have before suggested, a model battalion, similar to 
the Lchr-batlalion of the German and Bussian armies^ was 
established in London, its benefits would extend throughout the 
Force, and be productive of untold advantage. I have no doubt 
whatever that if neither officers nor men were put to any expense, it 
would be kept almost always, and certainly from April to October, 
up to a strength of 300 men, and in time a large percentage of the 
service would have passed through its course, which might well be 
limited to one month. The establishment of a model battalion 
as an experimept would entail but very slight cost, and room might 
easily be found at one of the metropolitan barracks. But in no ease 
should it supersede the establishment of regimental camps, and the 
despatch of detachments to Aldershot, which are productive of great 
good, and do much to improve the discipline of the Force. This, 
however, has made great strides in recent years, and if we are to be 
judged by the standard — often laid down by our military critics, 
although by no means an absolute one — of the saluting of officers, the 
Volunteers are frequently less negligent in this respect than riiany 
men of the regular army, who, if comparisons must be made, have a 
fixed idea that they are not called upon to notice officers, even in 
uniform, belonging to. the Volunteer Force. 

I have endeavoiwred thus crudely to supplement the vigorous 
article of Sir Edward Harnley, and to show from the poinj^ of view of 
a Volunteer, who has long studied a questiob. so important for the 
country, what is really necessary to pu^ the Force on a proper footing. 
It may involve an immediate outlay of one million sterling, and 
abbut £100,000 a year in excess of the sum now annually voted. • But 
it will be the best investment the country can make. ^ 

So much for home defence, the great object for which the ^1S«n- 
teer Force was established, and for which it exists. Only let it be 
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proJ)erly organized for this duty, then a patriotic Government will 
seize the opportunity of creating a large Reserve for foreign service. 
The ^e of the term foreign service is inevitable, however wanting 
it may be in its application to the varied calls of the British Empire 
— of the England beyond the seas—*** our Empire, our Home/^ in all 
quarters of the globe. Britisli troops have been recently fighting in 
Egypt, in South Africa, and in Canada at one,/ind the same time that 
the services of every available man were required in India.. It is highly 
probable, indeed almost certain, that such a state of aflairs may recur, 
.^and it is incontestable that the regular army and jts scanty reserves 
are wholly wanting in the numerical strength necessary for such an 
emergency. In order, therefore, that in a period of national difficulty 
recourse may not be had to compulsory service, it would appear ex- 
ceedingly important to establish ‘beforehand a force liable for active 
service wherever required. The Militia would probably have no 
objection to such an alteration in their duties, and if the V oluntcers 
were only on a proper footing. Groat Britain might safely be trusted, 
to their keeping. In addition also to the Militia, a Volunteer Reserve 
for service abroad might be formed. 

Space forbids me to dwell upon how, with a united Empire and a 
Government determined to preserve peace in the only sure way, by 
preparation for war, the Regular, Militia, and Volunteer Forces of the 
Colonies might be utilized and included in the general scheme for the 
defence and the maintenance of the honour of the British Empire. 
But that it could be done, Canada and New South Wales have already 
shown. It is therefore only for the Imperial Government to prove 
by acts that it has the first qualification for the leadership of men — of 
being able to see, as the Duke of Wellington expressed it, ^^what is 
the other side of the hill.^^ • 

In conclusion, let me recall an observation by General SkobelefT in 
the Turkish campaign : There is nothing to fear from country, 
which, receiving the gratuitous service of 200,000 men, will neither 
inAir the expense of giving them drill or shooting grounds, or take 
adequate means to preserve them from inconvenience and ridicule 
when endeavouring to learn their military duties.^^ 

To this estimate of England by the great Russian General we owe 
it probably in no small measure that Muscovite Jiosts are advancing 
upon our Indian Empire. Let England then 6c warned in time to 
hesitate no longer, bu4 to place^her Volunteer Force, which is with- 
out* its parallel in the history of nations, upon a basis which will 
enable it to fulfil its mission m the hour of danger for the protection 
of «ur hearths and homes. 


^C. E. Howard Vincent. 



SHAKESPEARfe AND THE STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON COMMON FIELDS, 1613—1616. 


Tnclosures at that time bc^an to be more iVcquent, 
whereby arable land (which could not be manured 
without people and families) was turned into 
pasture, which was easily rid by a few herdsmen; 
and tenancies for years, lives, and at will, (where- 
upon much of the yeomanry lived,) w'cre turned 
into demesnes. This bred a decay of people and 
by oOnscauence a decay of towns, churches, tithes 
and the like. The kmg likewise knew full well, 
and in nowise forgot, that there ensued withal 
upon this a decay and diminution of subsidies and 
taxes. — Bacon, Hi^iory of Kiug Henry VIl., 
WorkHf vol. vi. pp. 03-4. 


T he pilgrim to that Heart of EnglaDtl where Shakespeare was 
born and where Shakespeare lies entombed, i.s apt, perhaps, 
to allow his delight at finding so much there that is old to carry 

him, at first, so far away as to imagine that he sees before him 
something not remotely unlike Shakespeare^s town. But the modern 
has really hardly any resemblance to the Elizabethan Stratford. 
Ear less, however, in its streets, than in the fields by which it is 
surrounded, lies the difference of aspect between the Stratford-on- 
Avon of Shakespeare^s time and the Stratford-on-Avon of our own 
day. The fenced or hedged lanes and the trimly squared and 
.enclosed fields of 'the nineteenth century are the landscape signs of 
an Economic Revolution that had not yet been accomplished at the 
Stratfordxon-Avon of Shakespeare. The fields about Shakespeare^s 
Stratford were still open and unenclosed, like those of the Highx 
land Crofter Township where, as I have, found it in North iJiat,* 
it still exists in its primitive socialistic form as a club-farm. Undi- 
vided by hedges and ditches, the fields of Stratford-on- Avon in 
ShakeSpeare^s time consisted of arable strips — ^in Scotland and 
Ireland called rige of about an acre in extent, this being the 
amount of a day’s ploughing, and, in length, a furlong, or the furrow 
made before turning the plough — an^ these furlong- long, ^and acre- 
containing strips were separated from each other by balks of nn- 

f • ^ 

* A Crofter Township of which not only the hiU-pastnro wad, as usual, held* in 
common, but of which the arable holds also belonged, not to any individual, but to the 
community, marched with the glebe of the minister of North Uist, at Whose 
manse I was a guest for some days Iwt September. TwO similarly oommanfstiO Crofter 
Townships were in the immediate neighbourhood. But it is only^ 1 believe, on thoee MQOte 
Hebridean shores of the Atlantic that survivala so complete of the primitive Alyim 
Village Community still exist in the British Islands. 
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ploughed turf covered generally with furze and bratnbles. These ■ 
open fields were not only the common possession of the township — 
the ",;^ir felde ful of folke ” of LaUglaud^s Vision on Malveriie 
hulles ” (1377) when, being very forwandred/^ he went to rest— 

“Under a brode bank&,:»bi a bdrnes side * — 

but were the home or resort of all kinds of livjLg creatures — flowers 
and butterflies, birds and beasts — which, with the destruction of these 
open fields, have been either decimated or exterminatedi Enclosed 
the Common Fields of the English villages had already to a great 
extent been ; but the Common Fields of Stratford-on-Avon still in 
Shakespeare’s time existed untouched ; and it is their enclosure that 
chiefly makes it difficult for us now to picture to ourselves the home 
of his youth and the haven of his later years. It was in these open 
fields that Shakespeare had first pteked up that wonderful knowledge 
of natural history which is so surpassingly evidenced in his Plays.f 
And I do not know that it has hitherto been remarked that at least 
one passage affords evidence that, as the fact was, these balk-divided 
acre-strips in open fields were what Shakespeare was most accustomed 
to. Imagining — and indeed not untruly, so far as my recollection 
serves me — imagining the village fields of Nazareth to be similar to 

those of Stratford-on-Avon, ho tlius writes : 

“ Those holy fields 

Ovfr whose acres walked the blessbd feet 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail’d, 

For our advantage, on the bitter cross.” J 

It SO happened, however, that it was during the very years of 
Shakespeare^s retirement to and residence at his native town, from 
1613 till his death in May (April 23 o.s.), 1616, that the first 
attempts, so far as we know, were made to enclose the Common Fields 
of Stratford-on-Avon, It so chances, also, that we^find among the 
MSS. preserved at the old house of Shakespeare^s parents, and where 
he was horn, a Diary kept by the Town Clerk of Stratford, IVlr. 
Thomas Greene, during these same years, and minutely recording the 
devices employed by the Squire to enclose, and by the Corpora- 
tion and Commoners to resist the enclosure, of these immemorial 
Common Fields. This Diary has now, for the first time, been pub- 
lished by Dr. Ingleby, with autotypes of its eight folio pages, a 
transcript- by Mr. Scott, of the British Museum, an Introduction by 
Dr. Ingleby, and an Appendix of documents relating to the intended 
Enclosures/ and most o&thom ne^r before printed. As the Enclosure 

* Piers Plo-wmau, “Prologus.” 4 

t 3 e 6 Harding, “The Ornithology of Shakespoai'fe,” and particularly “ The Introduc- 
tion;” and Grindon, ” The Flora of Shakespeare.’’ 

J *^'fiienry IV.#” Part 1. act i. sc. 1 . Similarly, as Mr. Seobobm points out (“The 
BngJ'isb VUiage/^omintinity,” p 106), wo have evidei^ce that these open fields were what 
the Anglo: 3 a 3 con translator of the (Mospela was accustomed to in the tenth century, in 
hir. using theexj^ression “walked over the^ teceros” (acres), in translating the story of the 
Disciples walking tlwough the coriifields. 
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project, which 'forms the whole subject of this Diary, was but one of 
innumerable other such projects, the success of which constituted a 
great Economic Revolution — that Economic Revolution of the sixteenth 
cehtury in which Modern Capitalism originated — this Diary affords 
the most interesting local illustrations of the practical working 
out of that Reyolution. But interbsting and important as, in 
this respect, it is, thiij Diary is of a far more special interest and 
importance. . It presents us with the most graphic pictures of the 
whole social environment of Shakespeare while resident at Stratford- 
on-Avon during t}ie last three years of his life. But this is not all, 
nor even what is of chief interest and importance in this Diary. Iff 
gives us the only recorded speeches and opinions of Shakespeare, and 
these are of such a nature as to aflbrd us, for the first time, sure 
grounds on which to judge o*i Shakespeare^s character, not only as a 
man, but as a citizen. For the first time. For the brief extracts from 
this Diary hitherto published have begu interpreted in two diametri- 
cally opposite ways — the one affirming Shakespeare’s opposition to, 
the other his promotion of, the Enclosures. It was, indeed, my 
having remarked that the opinion expressed by Mr. Ilalliwcll 
Pliillippa on this subject, in his Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
speare,^^ published in 1883, was just the reverse of what the same 
eminent Shakespearean had expressed in his folio Lifc,^' published in 
1853, that led me to urge on my friend. Dr. Ingleby, the importance 
of a more thorough examination of the MS. Diary, and its publication, 
if found genuine. And though this Diary is only now issued to 
subscribers, the proceedings with reference to autotyping and tran- 
scribing it date from the visit to Stratford-on-Avon, in September, 
1883, in which I had the pleasure of accompanying Dr. Ingleby, 
who, as a Trustee of the Birthplace, had, of course, special facilities 
for examining the MSS. there preserved. 

The Piarist was the owner, wholly or partially, of one moiety of 
the Tithes affecting the lands to be enclosed ; the owner of the other 
moiety being his “cosen Shakespeare, who had also purcl^ised 
Freeholds, subject to commoners* rights. The value of the Freeholds 
would be increased by the Enclosures ; but not so, that of the Tithes. 
It was, therefore, of great importance for the Squire's purpose that the 
opposition of sucheinterested and influential persons as Mr. Thomas 
Greene and Mr. William Shakespeare should be bought eff by their 
being more than secured against any diminution of th^r Tithes in 
consequence of the llJnclosure. And the view which Mr. llaUiwell 

* In 1544, the priests of the chfthntry of Stratford-on-Avon, foreseeine the ruin that 
was to overtake t(ie ecclesiastical owners of property, granted a lease lor ninety-two 
years of the tithes of Stratford, Old Stratford, Uishopton, and Welcomhe, subjisct to 
certain annual payments ; and tbecunexpired term of a moiety of th^iuterest in this 
lease Shakespeare purchased in July 1605, for the sum of £40O» See Bflliwell 
PhilUpp’a “Outlines,” p. 183; and Ingleby, “ Sbjikespeare and the Welcombe fittclosures,” 
Introd., p. viii. * ‘ ‘ 
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Phillipps, in his Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare,” takes of 
Shakespeare’s sentiments an^ conduct with regard to the Enclosjare- 
dispi^e is, to put it plainly, that he allowed himself to be bribed by 
the enclosing Squire to take his side against the Commoners. 

William Combe, the squire of Wel(fd^nbe,'* says Mr. Ilalliwell Phillipps, 
spared no exertion to accomplish his object, and many instances,' if we 

may believe contemporary allegations, tormented poor and coaxed the 

rich into an acquiescence with his views. It appears most jprobjable that 
Shakespeare was one of the latter, and that amongst, perhaps, other induce- 
ments, he was allured to the unpopular side by Combers agent, one Repling- 
ham, guaranteeing him from prospective loss. However, that may be, it is 
'certain that the poet was in favour of the enclosure, for on December 23 the 
Corporation addressed a letter of remonstrance to him on the subject, and 
another on the same day to a Mr. Manwaring. The latter, who had been 
practically bribed by some land arrangements at WeJeombe, undertook to 
protect the interests of Shakespeare, sc? there can be no doubt that the three 
parties wero acting in unison.” 

Now, the question is, ean this view of Shakespeare's character and 
conduct be sustained ? And considering that the Stratford-on-Avon 
Enclosure-dispute was not a mere local quarrel, but part of a great 
conflict that had been going on all over England for more than a 
century, and with the most disastrous results for the agricultural 
classes, I venture to say that no more important question has ever 
been raised with reference to the character and conduct of a national 
Poet and Prophet, 

Mr. Ilalliwell Phillipps, indeed, finds nothing blameworthy in the 
conduct he thus imputes to Shakespeare. On the contrary, he is never 
tired of pointing out what he takes to be evidence of Shakespeare’s 
peculiarly anxious care for his pecuniary interests. Nay, so predomi- 
nating a characteristic does he consider this to have been, that he 
endeavours to show that it was this anxious carefulness that Shake- 
speare chiefly transmitted to his children, and even children's chil- 
dren. A certain circumstance, says Mr. Halliwell Phillips, -exhibits 
his daughter, Mrs. Hall, as, in one direction, a true scion of the poet 
— a’Jshrewd person of business, caring more for gold than forbooks.” "^ 
Certain other circumstances enable him, as he believes, to trace this 
distinctive trait of Shakespeare’s character even in his granddaughter.f 
And Mr. Halliwell Phillipps declares that no doubt can arise in the 
minds of thosd who will listen to evidence, that ithcn Pope asserted 
that-^ ^ 

‘ Shakespetfre, whom and every playhouse bill 
Styl^ the divine, the matchless, what you will, 

For ffam, not fflor^, wing’d his roving flight, 

And grew immortal in his own Uesinght’ — 

he n8t only expressed the traditional belief of his own day, but 
one which, laffer researches have unerringly verified.’* That Shake- 

* “ Outlines, ” p. 246. ■ + Ibid. 

VOL. XLVII. 8 H 
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speare also waS thus a greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind/^ as the 
same Pope — not certainly himself a man of very noble character- 
declared Bacon to be, must, of course, if it is sufficiently evidenced, 
be ^acknowledged without blinking. But. I venture to think that, 
in face of the historical facts, this is not a conclusion to be accepted 
without very careful investigation. I'^ might show, were I here per- 
mitted the space, whait Henry VIII.*s Lord Chancellor, Sir Thomas 
More, had to say about Enclosures, and the misery they produced ; 
what the evidence to the same effect is that is afforded by Acts of 
Parliament; by tjbe prodigious number of Executions of vagabonds, 
who were but evicted tenants ; and, above all, by the tolerance of thd 
despotism of the Tudors : and, with respect more particularly to the 
proposed Stratford-on-Avon Enclosures, I might show that orders 
were issued against them, n6t only by Chief Justice Coke, but with 
the assent of Lord Chancellor Bacon ; that, at serious risk to their 
private interests, even the shopkeepers who were members of the 
Town Council strongly and persistently opposed these Enclosures, im- 
pelled by a sense of public duty^ as sworu mcu for the gOOd of thc 
Borough;’^ and that even thc women and children risked whatever 
penalties the law might inflict, and, while a council was-* being held 
on the matter, settled it by filling up thc enclosing ditches. And yet 
we are asked to believe that, though the whole town was in commotion 
about these Enclosures during all the three years of Shakespeare’s 
residence in it previous to his death, he had no word to say against 
them, nay, allowed himself to be bribed to give his support to the 
projects of the Squire, disastrous as they would certainly be to the 
Commoners. 

Never was so portentous a conclusion raised on so slight a founda- 
tion. Literally^ it rests on nothing more than a singular twirl in a 
very crabbed handwriting, which twirl appears to stand for 
Hence Mr. Halliwell Phillipps^s later reading : ‘‘ Mr. Shakspeare told 
Mr. J. Greene that I was not abble to beare the enclosing of 
Welcombe.^^ But on this Mr. Halliwet* Phillipps himself cannot help 
remarking, “ Why this observation should have been chronicled is a 
mystery ” — seeing that the Diarist^s views about the Enclosure were 
sufficiently well known. Nevertheless, it is an But a careful 

reading of the whde MS. shows that the Town Clerk had the singular 
peculiarity of frequently writing " I for he.” Thertf are some 
seven places in these eight folio pa{jes where^no sense cofild bo ‘made ^ 
save by reading he for " I,” and in all save one the Diarist has 
made the correction himself. ‘As to* the meaning of the expression 

abble to beare,” many passages might be quoted in which ^^J)ear” 
has the sense of support 05 promote. And thus, the re|uhi is that we 
find Shakespeare reported as having decidedly declared that he was 
unable to promote the enclosing ^of Welcombe. Be it observed. 
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however, that this by no means implied blindness to the agricultural 
desirability of the gradual abolition of the primitive Open- or Com- 
moi^field system. Its abolition was, indeed, a necessary condition 
of the improvement of agriculture. But the Enclosures were gene- 
rally carried out with the most fla^fant disregard of the customary 
rights of the poorer tenants, and with the mo£»i, miserably pauperising 
consequences. And hence Shakespeare may well have found him- 
self unable to promote the enclosing of Welcombe, whilfi at the same 
time seeing the agricultural advantages of Enclosures no less clearly 
^than Fitzherbert, Tusscr, and Bacon, who also deprecated and 
• opposed the high-handed measures by which the Enclosures were 
commonly effected. 

Looking still further into the circumstances revealed by the Diary 
and by other documents now pul5lishcd, we find that, in declining to 
promote the Enclosures, this mercenary bard wlio — for gain, not 
glory, wing’d his roving flight — was acting in a way directly contrary 
to what would have been counselled by a regard for gain. For besides 
his interests in the Tithes arising from these Common Fields, Shake- 
speare, as has been said, possessed Freeholds, the income from which 
■would have been greatly increased by these Enclosures ; and so far as 
the value of his Tithes would have been diminished by the Enclosures, 
he had been guaranteed against loss by an agreement of the 28th of 
October, IGl 1, between him and William Replingham, the agent of the 
enclosing Squire. That the Corporation thought it necessary in 
December, 1614, to write a letter to Shakespeare, to which the Town 
Clerk added of himself a not of the inconvcnyances wold happen by 
the inclosure^^ — is true. But the necessity for this seems to be explained 
by previous entries in November. For on the 17th of that month, the 
day after Shakespeare had come up on a visit to London, his " cosen,^^ 
the Town Clerk, writes that, when he went to sec him how he did, he 
told me that they assured him they meat to inclose noe further than 
to Gopscll Biishe, and so upp straight (leavyng out part of the 
Dyftgles to the field) to the gate in Clopton hedge, and take in Salis- 
buryes piece ; and that they mean in Aprill to survey the land, and 
then to give satisfapeion and not before, and he and Mr. Hall say they 
think ther will be nothing done at all.^^ Evidently the whole pro- 
ject had been at this time minimised to Shakesydare so as to disarm 
his opposition ; and he had listened to these representations in by no 
means so suspicious a? spirit av the wily lawyer. For on the same 
17lhr of Novcmli^r there occurs this other entry : Mr. Wyatt, aftcr- 
noone, told me that Mr. Wryght fiadd told Mr. Combe that tlic 
^inclosure would not be, and that yt was at an end, I said I was 
the more Suspicious. For these might be^words used to make us care- 
"less. I willed him to learne w^at he* could. And I told him, soe 
* This is one of the cases in which ** I has been substituted for he ” 

3 H 2 
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would Hence the letters in the succeeding month to Shakespeare, 
both from the Corporation and from the Town Clerk. And finally, 
when Shakespeare understood how seriously disadvautageou?" the 
Enclosure would be to the Commoners, he decidedly declared that he 
was unable to promote them — and that, although the carrying out of 
these Enclosures would have been very beneficial to himself personally. 
And another circumstance, making such a decided expression of 
opinion the more remarkable, is the fact of Shakespeare having 
been on terms of intimate personal friendship with the enclosing 
Squire and his family. John Combe, dying in 1,614, left Shake- 
speare the not inconsiderable legacy in those days of £5 ; and Shake- 
speare by his will bequeathed his sword to Thomas Combe. And 
thus, not only do we find that Shakespeare expressed an opinion 
adverse to the Enclosures, but that, in declining to promote them, 
he acted adversely both to his pecuniary interests and to the tics of 
personal friendship — acted, in a word, as a good citizen, swayed more 
by the consideration of the public good than of his own private ad- 
vantage. 

Nor does such manly conduct on the part of Shakespeare 
Stand alone. Little as we know of his personal character and private 

opinions, we know of at least one fact, which is in entire accordance 
wich wliat we have now found his conduct to have been with reference 
to the Enclosure-projects at Stratford-on-Avon, and a fact, therefore, 
which would be in entire disaccordance with such a view of his con- 
duct as Mr. Halliwell Phillipps would have us adopt. The fact to 
which I allude, is the way in which he stuck to his profession as 
an Actor, long after any pecuniary necessity for his combining acting 
with play-writing had ceased to exist, and notwithstanding the dis- 
repute in which Actors were then held, and especially in his native 
town, where the acting of plays was prohibited under severe penalties. 
In this fact, Mr. Halliwell Phillipps finds an argument against the 
supposition that there is a personal allusion in what he says in his 
Sonnets, with regard to degradation by a profession. I confess, 
how'ever, that in the fact of Shakespeare^s sticking to a dishonoured, 
or at least unhonoured, profession, I can see no^ argument against 
his having felt bitterjy, and in his Sonnets expressed,, the pain 
occasioned him by^ljhe disrepute in which his profession was held. 
A man of mean mind, feeling such pain, would no dSubt . quit 
an unhonoured profession as soon possible. Not so/ 1 think, a 
man of magnanimous mind, if he thought his prpfession unjustly 
dishonoured. That there wds, fndeed, much clause, for the disrepute 
in which Theatres were held in Shakespeare^s time, we have abundant 
evidence to show, and Shakespeare would no doubt haye’ been the 
last to deny that there was cause for this disrepute. , But he never- 
theless held Acting to be an honour£tble profession, and he therefore 
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stuck by it, even when he was acknowledged the greatest Dramatist 
of the time, and was making £1,000 a year by his Plays. Galling 
he fed, no doubt, often felt it, to be sent round “ to the buttery by 
" a lord/^ like the strolling players in the Induction to The Taming 
of the Shrew; and galling ^o doubt it was to find that, even when 
a member of the first theatrical Company in the Kingdom, and with a 
special patent from the King — galling it, no idoubt, was to find that, 
even then, he ranked at Court with but Grooms of the Chamber. But 
still he stuck to his profession. And the manliness of this conduct 
, is fitly matched by his refusing to promote* the enclosing of 
Weluombc, much as his support of the scheme would have been to 
his pecuniary advantage, and mightily agreeable to all his great 
friends. , 

Invaluable, however, as this Diary is, in giving us by far the most 
important fact we possess with reference to the personal character of 
Shakespeare, this is not its only value as a contribution to his bio- 
graphy. It gives us a detailed and graphic picture of his whole 
social environment at Stratford-on-Avon during the years of his 
retirement and residence there — the three last years of his life, from 
1613 to 1616. Hence we have now such materials for a complete 

picture of Shakespeare’s later years as have hitherto been almost 
altogether wanting; for, from a variety of other sources, facts 
connected with Shakespeare’s personal history during these years 
have been industriously gathered. These personal facts we can 
now set in the framework of that social environment which 
has been revealed by this Diary. Such a picture I have not space 
here even to sketch. I can only briefly name some of the facts to 
which I allude — some of the facts of Shakespeare’s personal history 
during these last three years of his life at Stratford-on-Avon. His 
family, living with him at New Place, were his wife (now au old 
woman of sixty, being eight years his senior) and his •daughter 
Judith, who, with her mother's partiality for men younger than her- 
self, was now courting or eburted by young Tom Ciuiney, four years 
her junior, whom, shortly before her father's death, she married. 
His oth^r daughter, Susanna, had been now married for some years 
to a Puritan physician of great repute, and was living with her 
husband near New Place, And often, we mgf be sure, did their 
little daughter Elizabeth, now at the angelic agb of six or eight 
years old, come rufining iii'^ to her gravidfather, who, besides 
pecuniary bequests, left her specially by his will all his plate. 
Among family events during these years were the death of Shakc- 
speifre^s younger brother, Richard (1613); an unpleasant scandal 
about his ^dijughter, Mrs. Hall, and one> Ralph Smith (1613); and 
the death of his brother-in-law.^ Hart (1616), who had carried on the 
trade of a hatter at the old house of Shakespeare's parents, which 
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came to the Poet on his father^s death (1601). What work Shakespeare 
was doing at Stratford, in the midst of all these Family affairs, besides 
the fliiclosure commotions, we do not precisely know ; but we k*ow 
what he may have been doing ; for no fewer than six of his Plays 
may have been written after 1611. Oj;ie of these almost certainly. 
The Taming of the Ghrew,^^ and particularly the Induction,^' 
which seems to be a very transcript of scenes and characters in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon, and probably also 
Henry VIII., were composed at New Place. And with reference 
to Shakespeare s recreations and amusements while at Stratford, we 
have the record in this Diary of his visit to London in November, 
1614; and we have the stories, from other sources, of his walks and 
excursions in the neighbourhood, on one of which occasions he fell 
asleep under what was afterwards known as Shakespeare^s Crab- 
tree and the story of Ins convivial mcotinp; with Drayton and lion 

Jonson, the latter of whom he had in early days so importantly be- 
friended by reading and recommending Every Man in his Unmour,^^ 
which had been returned to the author as worthless. Such arc 
some of the various facts connected with Shakespeare^s life at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, which might be worked into the graphic pictures of his 
social environment, which, as well as records of his conduct and 
opinions, arc presented to us by this Diary. 

13ut it is the new knowledge this Diary gives of Shakespeare^s 
character which will remain as its most notable contribution to his 
biography ; and this new knowledge of what our Shakespeare himself 
was will not only give henceforth greater force to all the splendid 
moral passages of his Plays ; but will especially illuminate for us the 
magnificent series of his Historical Plays, and more particularly the 
two consecutive tetralogies in which he dramatized the history of 
England in the fifteenth century. I have space, however, here to 
give but d’ couple of illustrations of this new illumination of Shake- 
spearc^s Plays. In Henry VI.,^^ Part II., act i. sc. 3, there occurs 
the following : — Says the Duke of Suffolk'to Second Petitioner — ^ 

What's here ? [ReadsJ] ‘ Against the Duke of Suffolk for enclosing the 
Commons of Melford.’ 

How now, Sir Knave ? ^ 

Second Petitioner, Ajas, Sir, I am but a poor petitioner of our whole 
Township.” 

VI ♦ 

Finally, Queen Margaret, tearing the petitions, cries — 

“ Away, base cullions ! SuflFolk, let them go ! \Esisemt Petitioners.” 

How are we to read this ?■ Was Shakespeare's, and it- Our, admi- 
ration to be commanded by the haugl^ty insolence of the Queen and 
of the Duke ? Or was his sympathy,* and is ours, to be excited by 
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the poor petitioner of our whole Township Till now, having 
absolutely no clear record of the expression of any private senti- 
ment or opinion whatever by Shakespeare, it was impossible to ^ay 
on which side his sympathies lay, or how he meant to move ours. 
Now we do know. For Avhen the poor petitioners^^ of his own Town- 
ship remoiistratcd against the enclosure of thetr immemorial Common 
Fields, we find Shakespeare — notwithstanding the benefit that might 
have arisen to himself ])ersoually, and notwithstanding the ties of 
personal friendship — declaring that he was not able to promote or 
» support the enclosing of Welcombc. And why ? 'There is a passage 
in King Lear" (act ii. sc. 3) which answers this question, and on 
Avhich a new light is now thrown. Long as it is, I trust that I may 
be permitted to give it in full. ^ , 

“ I will preserve myself, and am bethought 

To t.'ilco tho liaHi'Ht an«l moat poorest slwipo, 

TLat ever pciuivy, in contempt of man, 

llrought near to beast ; my face I’ll grime with filth , 

Blanket my lijins ; elf all my liair in knots ; 

And with preaentod nakedness outface 
Tlio winds and persecutions of the sky. 

The country gi^ ea mo proof and jirccedent 
Of Hctllam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numb’d and mortified l>aic arms, 

Pina, wooden pricks, naiJs, sprigs of rosemary ; 

And witli this liorriblc object, from low farms, 

Poor pelting villages, sheepcotca, and mills, 

Sometime with lunatic bans, sometimo with prayers, 

Enforce their charity.” 

Is this a mere picture of the imagination ? No ! It is a literal 
transcript of what, from a mass of unimpeachable historical evidence, 
wc know that Shakespeare himself witnessed, and as a direct result 
of the Enclosures, and consequent Evictions, of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. And was he content with having written a fine description 
of suffering, standing aside from any attempt at mitigation or pre- 
vention ? No ! Ncitlicr pecuniary interests nor personal friend- 
ship could induce him to promote schemes which would be thus 
injlrious to the Commoiieiis of his Township. And so, our Shake- 
speare, we now know to have been, not only a supreme Genius, but 
— what gives an equal title to honour, and an incalculably greater 
weight to his literary work — a good Citizen. ^ 

J. S. Stuart Glennie. 
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I N venturing to discuss the subject of the present depression of 
trade in special connection with prices, I feel that I may he 
taking an unfair advantage of some readers. What will interest 
them is the present depression — its causes and nature, and possible 
remedies ; not what may appear to them side issues, however inter- 
esting on philosophical grounds. But the question of prices, I 
confess, is the interesting topic to my own mind. In the whole 
range of statistical knowledge there are few subjects of deeper 
interest. The right appreciation of economic history is impossible 
without an adequate study of the course of prices, and they often 
explain many more things than the trade depression and prosperity, 
which are among the causes and effects of changes in prices them- 
selves, Notwithstanding this difference in the point of view, my 
hope is that those who wish to study the question of trade depres- 
sion in and for itself will not lose, but gain, by apprpaching it from 
a standpoint different from their own. The scientific treatment df a 
question which is often discussed wdth heat and passion can hardly 
be without its uses. 

To clear the ground, for debate, a few preliminary remarks seem 
desirable. First dT^all — what do we mean by trade depression? 
To hear some talk, one would think that, whenever trade ^aepression 
is spoken of, the question is whethe> or not •the whole industry of 
the country is being ruined. But there may be trade depressions 
which mean no such thing, and, in fact, of the numerous depressions 
which one remembers, or has read of, few have had that character* 
They' have been merely passing phenomena, having many features in 
common, and having nothing so cer|;ain about them as that they 
must be passing, although it is the characteristic of the depressed 
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talk of each period that recovery is treated as hopeless. In fact, 
they may arise entirely from a very moderate change, as compared 
with^a period of prosperity, in the amount of employment for labour 
and capital. Thus, to take years like 1867 and 18G8, which were 
years of undoubted depressioii, wheiVmen^s hearts were failing them 
for fear of what the consequences of the grejft panic of 1866 might 
be, we find that the production of coal was in round figures about 
101,000,000 tons per annum, whereas in 1861« and 1805, only three 
years before, which were years of great prosperity, the production 
»was on the average about 95,000,000 tons only. The production of 
pig iron, again, which averaged 4,800,000 tons in 1864-5, was 
rather more than that figure in 1867 and 1808, The traffic receipts 
of the railways likewise increased greatjy in those years of depression 
compared with the years of projaperity just preceding, Forcigu 
trade increased largely at the same time. Pauperism, which had 
diminished by about 8 per cent, in 1866 as compared with 1864, rose 
once more in 1868 to the former level, hut not beyond. T recollect 
no period, however, when trade was spoken of in more desponding 
terms than it was in 1867 and 1868. Precursors of our Fair Trade 
friends, in the shape of revivers of British industry and reciproci- 
tarians, began to make their appearance ; the City was dull, as 
every one said, beyond all previous experience, witli money at 2 per 
cent, for an unprecedented time ; a remarkable article appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review, discussing the strike of capital ; no symptom 
was wanting to what is called a marked period of depression. 
“ Depression, therefore, may exist when almost all the statistical 
signs point the other Avay ; when production and consumption arc on 
a large scale and there is real prosperity, although without the glow 
of a period of inflation. It is a not uncommon saving in the City 
that business is never so really sound and good as when prices are 
low, imports and exports declining, and everybody more* or less 
depressed. I should not adopt this saying without qualification. 
AlUl am concerned to show’ is that the question of the real meaning 
of trade depression is most essential to the discussion. The depres- 
sions of which there has been experience in past times have been 
mostly transitory affairs, implying a very small reduction from the 
previous maximum of employment for labour arvf capital. Tlie pre- 
sumption iij that, unless special reasons can be shown to the contrary, 
any new depression is t)f the saihc character. . 

Again, there is surely something very innocent in the oft put 
question — Why is trade depressed ? Should not the question rather 
be — Why is trade ever prosperous ? To keep in* full employment the 
complicated machinery of a highly organized industrial community 
like that of England ; fo have patters so ordered that at a given 
time there is an excessive demand for labour and capital in all 
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branches of industry, and hardly any individual willing to work in 
fact goes without employment ; and to have all this accomplished by 
voluntary association and competition among the units of which S(^‘iety 
is comj^osed, each pursuing his own interest, and labouring to produce 
wluit he believes other people \i^ill buy,, is surely a miracle so astound- 
ing as to excite perpetual surprise that it should ever be performed. 
The marvel is not at all diminished by the fact that under no other 
conceivable iiystem, socialist or other, could the same results be 
achieved. But if such results arc a marvel, then it is no marvel, but 
rather the reverse; that at times the industrial machine should work, 
rather less successfully, that there should be a hitch in the arrange- 
ments somewhere, and consequently a small margin of unemployed 
labour and capital resulting ^in what is known as a depression of 
trade. In a less complicated industrial community there is no 
mystery in depression when it comes. An agricultural community 
reaps a bad harvest, and it is depressed. In days when communica- 

catiou was bad, and the inargiua of all iudustrial coinmuuities were 

smaller than in modern times, the people starved and died. Only 
forty years ago, in Ireland, there was a bad harvest, and resulting 
famine of the ancient type, A fishing community, again, is elated or 
depressed by tlie accidents or obscure causes which guide the move- 
ments of fish, and which give the fishermen an overflowing harvest 
one year and almost no harvest the next. The explanation of 
depression in such eases is as simple as it can be. In more highly 
organized communities industry appears to be steadier — and is really 
steadier, in all probability, being less dependent on any one cause 
than in communities of a lower type ; but the fact of greater steadi- 
ness should not blind us to the consideration that even in such com- 
% 

munities the failure of harvests and other causes must have their 
effects. Nothing can mark more forcibly the progress of modern 
communities than the outcry about depression which arises when the 
slightest decline from a maximum period occurs. The variations 
which were formerly from abuiidance to lamiiie, affecting almost ^'the 
entire community, are now limited to a small percentage of the total 
production, so that prosperity and adversity, according to the statisti- 
cal evidence, are hardly distinguishable, and good business authorities 
maintain that . the •'times when people complain most are ^the times 
that are really the best. ^ 

A third remark I have to make^ at the dhtset is that as trade 
depression may arise from very small changes in the total amount of 
production, while industrial* organization is of such a nature that 
such changes need cause no surprise, it becomes equally no • matter 
for surprise that changes in prices have so intimate a connection with 
the subject. The feeling of depression, judged by the realities of 
things^ frequently appears to be either wholly unaccountable or to go 
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far beyond what the facts warrant. And the explanation would seem 
to be that as there is a general rise of prices in prosperous times, and 
priced remain then at a high level, so in times of depression/^ when 
production and consumption and saving arc diminished by a small 
percentage as compared with ^hat tB^ are at other times, there is 
often a general fall of prices, and it is thia fall of prices which 
produces much of the gloom. Merchants and capitalists are hit by 
it. At their stock-takings, with the same quantities t>f goods, or 
even with greater quantities, their nominal capital appears reduced. 
Jn falling markets their operations result steadily in loss for a 
considerable period. Many who have conducted operations with 
borrowed money are cleaned out, and fail. The community need be 
none the poorer. The goods themselves are not destroyed. Some- 
body gets the benefit of the lower prices. But the leaders of 
industrial enterprise, those who run the machine, are all poorer, 
and feel even poorer than they really arc, as they are accustomed to 
louh lUUiiuly at nominal value»^ and not at the quantities of the 
things themselves w^hich they possess. The moral is that economists 
and public men should beware to some extent of the outcry from the 
market-place. Merchants and capitalists are not the whole com- 
munity. Their interest- in the long run is the same as that of all. 
No community can prosper steadily with its mercantile classes 
depressed. But the immediate interest of particular classes is often 
different from that of the community generally, and in this way it 
is not surprising that the gloom of the market-place in times of 
depression should appear altogether excessive in relation to the real 
circumstances of the community as a whole. Apart from exaggera- 
tion, which is also a factor to be reckoned with, the particular classes 
who cry out most from time to time about depression may suffer 
specially from evils which injuriously affect the community as a whole 
very little, or may even affect it momentarily for good. • 

We come then to the facts of the existing depression, which 
appears to date from about the end of 1882 or beginning of 1883. 
Just before that date there had certainly been a period of fair 
prosperity and rising prices, though a compaijativcly short one. In 
1879 a period of depression which had been n^dte or less marked 
since 18/3^ all at once came to an end. There was a general 
boom in the produdte markets, and a recovery of tone in business 
whicli continued for two or three years. The total value of imports 
and exports, which had fallen from 682' millions sterling in 1873 to 
612 millions in 1879, almost altogether owing to the fall of prices, rose 
in 1880 to® 697 millibns, and in 1883 to 732 millions — the foreign 
trade of the latter year; measured by quantities, being the largest on 
record. The entries and clearances of shipping in the foreigu trade, 
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which had been stationary at^ about 60 million tons for ^several years 
before 1879, though there was a sensible increase as compared 
with 1873 (thus showing, by-the-way, that the apparent felling 
off in the foreign trade between those two years was exclusively in 
nominal values), also increased ^ifery raj)idly after 1879. In 1880 the 
total was about 59 miilion tons, and in 1883 it was 65 million tons. 
The receipts from rdlway goods traffic, again, which had been 
stationary fc/r several years before 1879 at about 33J millions sterling, 
rose to nearly 36 millions in 1880, and nearly 39 millions in 1883. 
The production of pig iron, which had ranged between six and seven 
million tons for several years before 1879, and w^as in 1879 at the 
lowest figure, rose in 1880 to nearly eight million tons, and in 1882 
to .8,600,000 tons. Similarly, the production of coal rose from 134 
million tons in 1879 to 147 million tons in 1880 and 156 million 
tons in 1882, Pauperism exceptionally increased in 1880 as com- 
pared with 1879, it being not unusual for the results of good trade 
in <luninisl)ing pauperism and increasing general consumption not to 
tell all at once, but the increase was very slight, and in the following 
years there was a moderate diminution. The consumption per head 
of tea and sugar, though not of spirits, also increased rapidly after 
1879 as compared with the years just before that date. But at the 
end of 1882 or beginning of 1883 the aspect of affairs changed. 
Prices began to fall ; production and foreign trade fell off ; since the 
present year began pauperism also shows a tendency to increase. It 
is since 1 883 that we have had a steady outcry from the market-place 
about depression, which has been echoed and re-echoed in political 
circles in a somewhat unintelligent manner, with more than usual 
emphasis laid on the assumptions, so common at such times, that 
depression is itself an uncommon and bewildering phenomenon, 
instead of being the most natural thing in the world, and that the 
present depression is the worst on record, and the beginning of the 
end of English industrial greatness. 

In spite of these assumptions, it canilot really be disputed, v?^hen 
we come to look into the facts, that the present depression is in no 
way distinguished from many which have gone before by any excep- 
tional severity. The gloom may be greater, for reasons tb be after- 
wards discussed, tlf6;f;igh this is doubtful ; but the actual diminution 
of employment for labour and capital, as far as matters have yet gone, ^ 
is no greater as compared with the previous ntaximum than has often * 
been experienced. Thus, in the foreign trade, impbrts atid exports 
have fallen from 732 millions m 1888 to 686 millions in 1884 — a 
reduction of about 6 per cent. An additional falling off is in«'pro- 
gress in the current year;«but, allowing for the fall ef 'prices, the 
reduction in business done appears to be quite inconsiderable. The 
entries and clearances of shipping in 1884'only fell off by a fractional 
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amount as compared with the high maximum of 188B ; and in the . 
current year, as far as it has gone, the figures of 1884 are fairly well 
mainlined. The goods traffic of our leading railways again fell off 
in 1884 about 1 J per cent. ,as compared with 1883, In the present 
year there is an additional falling off r but the variation is still only 
by a small percentage, and is partly the result of a reduction of rates, 
and not wholly a reduction of business done. Allowing for some 
signs of improvement which are now apparent, it seems not unlikely 
that the falling off to be recorded for the whole year will be very 
small indeed. The production of pig iron, again, which was still at 
its maximum in 1883, or about 8J million tons, only shows a falling 
off in 1884, according to the best estimates published, to about 7^ 
million tons, as high a figure as in 1880, which was a year of con- 
siderable prosperity, and very much higher than in the inflated years 
of 1872 and 1873. As regards the production of coal, there* are yet no 
official figures, but it seems doubtful whether there has been more 

than the slightest falling off. The consumption of raw cottou) which 

was at a very high point in 1883, has also remained at that level ; 
while the consumption of wool in 1884 was about as high as iu any 
year on record, if not considerably higher. The consumption of 
copper, lead, and other metals, as well as of the raw materials of 
manufactures generally, also remained at a high point in 1884, and 
still remains large. The consumption of sugar and tea was likewise 
even larger in 1884 than it had been in the maximum year, 1883, 
So far as the real facts go, therefore, there is nothing to indicate a 
considerable diminution in the employment for capital and labour 
during the present depression. Exceptionally in the shipbuilding 
trade, production has greatly declined as compared with the previous 
maximum. The ships built in 1884* were about 5()0,000 tons only 
as compared with 769,000 tons the previous year. It seems 
doubtful whether in the current year the figures of 1881 will 
be maintained. But the maximum from which this decline takes 
placf was itself unprecedented, while shipbuilding has long been a 
variable trade. Large as the variation is, inoreover, and large as the 
shipbuilding industry itself is, it remains true that the variation for 
the worse at the present time in the aggregate industry of the country, 
of which shipbuilding, large as it is, is really only a small part, is 
singularly^small. As far as ordinary tests go, we must still speak, 
*^even in these times of depression,-'of the groat prosperity of the people 
of the United Kingdom. Seeds of decay may have been sown which 
willVipen iu time. The prophets of '‘approaching ruin maybe right 
in poeutiug to this and that symptom as alarming. But the indus- 
trial machiae,t,as yet, seems all but fully jemployed, with the result 
that production, consumption, and saving are all on a large scale. 

* Exclosive of ships built for foreigners. 
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The depression, like other depressions in past time?, keeps within 
nai'row limits. 

But while the facts stated arc beyond dispute, the faet of gather 
more outcry being made than usual remains to be aecounted for and 
explained. The explanation have to suggest is the condition of 
prices for many yeafl’s past. But for the facts as to prices which 
have to be noticed, } should be disposed to say that the present 
depression would perhaps hardly be noticed at all as a depression. 
Comparing it with former periods, it is easy to see that it possesses 
no very marked feature. Usually a great depression succeeds a great 
period of inflation. In 1867 and 1868 the country was liquidating 
a great deal of bad finance in connection with the formation of 
limited companies and the construction of contractors' railways. 
Prom 1873 to 1879, though ‘the dbpression of that period was aggra- 

vated by otjicr causes, there was a similar liquidation of the bad 
finance of foreign loans which had been accumulating for twenty 
years before. At the present time there is no such liquidation going 
forward. In the few prosperous years which succeeded 1879 there 
was a slight boom on the English Stock Exchange and in shipbuild- 
ing ; a still stronger inflation in the United States, from which in turn 
there has been a greater reaction than anything witnessed in this 
country, though the inflation and reaction even in the United States 
are both smaller than on former occasions; and a considerable 
mania on the Paris Bourse, which came to a disastrous close in 1882. 
But, taking the world of business all in all, there was in 1883 no 
such accumulation of bad business all round, and in connection with 
such special mischief as the foreign loans craze, as there has often 
been in previous periods of inflation. The progress of a period of 
inflation to its usual term appeared, in fact, to be arrested in 1882 ; 
and just as the inflation was less marked than usual, so the present 
reactioiv exhibits hardly any reduction in the amount of business 
done. If there were not some special reason such as I believe to 
exist in the condition of prices, the present period would hq^rdly 
appear to be one of depression at all. It would be described as what 
it really is, a period of marking time " in a new development of 
industry which commenced at the close of tlie long depression which 
ended in 1879. fljbat depression itself involved a much smaller 
variation in the production of the country than it harf been the 
fashion to represent but the imprOTcmcnt and retrogreWon which ^ 
have since taken place are both on a very different scale from ‘those 
which went before. 

What has happened, however, at the present time is a very special 
decline of prices. A fall ,,of prices, as already stated, is a usual 
feature in every depressed period, and accentuates and very largely 
creates the depression. If, then, th^e has been an unusual fall of 
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prices of late, no matter from what cause, an unusual amount oi 
gloom is very easily accounted for. That there has been such a 
fall,|^d that for a long time past the course of prices has been such 
as specially to affect trade and to diminish the appearance of inflation 
at one time and to aggravate depression at another, is not difficult of 
proof, • 

The facts as to the most recent decline of j)rices are stated in the 
Commercial and Financial History of 1884 " given by the Statist in 
January last as follows : — 

, “ The conspicuous feature of the year, and the cause of its unprofitableness 

as far as wholesale merchants and manufacturers are concerned, has undoubt- 
edly been tho remarkable fall of prices which liaa taken place. Low as was 
the range of prices at the time when we wrote a year a^o, the fall of the past 
ycLir not only brought down that range of’priocs leinporarily, but seems to 

have brought it down in a lasting manner, the low range having now continued 
for several months. We cannot do better than go over the list of articles in 
our Tabular Appendix. 

“ Beginning with iron, we find that Scotch pig iron warrants, which were 
436'. *id. in January last, liavo fallen to 426. Ztl. in December, the price of 
41s. '2(1. liaving been touched at tho end of June, and even a somewhat lower 
figure tlian what appears in the tabic having been quoted. This price of 
42s. 3f/. in December compares with what wo noticed as the very low price ol‘ 
47s. in January, 1883. Similarly, Middlesbro* No. 3 pig iron, which was 
42s. iid, in January, 1883, and 37s. in January, 1881, was only 35s. 6(2. in 
Decem])CT. Stafford si lire bars, which were £7 17s. 6(2. in January, 1883, 
and SLl 12s. QkI. in January, 1884, were only £6 10s. in December. Welsh 
bars (Wales), whicli were £5 17s, 6(/. in January, 1883, and £5 6s. dd. 
in January, 1881, in December last year were only £5 2s. 6d. Copper 
(Chili bars), which commenced in January, 1883, at £65 per ton, had 
fallen to £56 12s. 6J, in Jaiiuary, 1884, and in December was only £48 per 
ton. This last price, it is noticed in tho trade circulars, is not only about 
12 per cent, lower than the lowest price upon record previously, but 30 per 
cent, lower than the lowest price at which it used to be considered that the 
article could profitably be produced. Straits tin, which was £02 15s. per 
ton in January, 1883, and £84 12s. in January, 1881, in December was 
£75 only, the price of £73 15s. having been touch c(l in October, tin-plates, 
which were 21s. 6d. per box in January, 1883, and 21.s‘. in January, 1884, 
in December were 19s. only. Lead, which was £1 3 12s. 6d. per ton in January^ 
1883, and £12 7s. 6d. in January, 1884, was In December £11 6s. 3(/. only, 
the ])rice of £10 17s. ^d, having been touched in September. In coal, 
amongst the important metals and minerals, there is exceptionally hardly any 
change ; but generally it may be said that there is ^t least a fall of 10 to 15 
per cent, during tho past year in these leading articles^ ftid a fall of nearly 20 
per cent. “♦in some cases of more than 20 per cent. — if we extend the com- 
parison for #wo years. ^ 

‘‘ In chemicals there nas been a steady fiill fot the year. Bleaching 
powder, from lOs. 7^d. per cwt. in January, fell to 7s. lO^rf. in December ; 
saltpetre, from 24s. 3d. in January, to 22^ (fd. in December; and soda, from 
£3 l^s. per ton in January, to £2 15.?. 9d. in December. In these cases, 
however, the fall to some extent has only been the loss of an advance which 
took place in llJie previous year, although the l-ange is still comparatively low. 
In dyes and oils, particulkrljr linseed oil and petroleum, there is also com- 
paratively little change for the year, although the range of prices, it must be 
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understood, is somewhat low. In other articles, however, there is a decided 
fall. 

“ Coming to textiles, we find the changes, as already stated, less marked. 
In cotton there lufe. in fact, been hardly any change of more than .-i fracj^ional 
kin's for nearly two years, the price commencirtg at ojjd. per lb. in January, 
1883, and ending at per.lb. inJDecembcr last, the highest price recorded 

in the interval being 6§d. in May, 1884, a^id the lowest price in July, 
1883, and October, 1884. The price of yarn manufactured has also varied 
very little, beginning at. in January, 1883, and also ending at in 
December lastr In wool likewise there has been very little change, tlie prices 
of the different kinds of wool, as will be seen from the details in one of the 
trade reports subjoined j having varied in different directions. The range of 
prices in wool, it must be understood, is comparatively low. In jute, where 
a year ago some recovery had taken place from the extremely low prices which 
had -ruled in 1883, that recovery being to J016 lO^. per ton, there has since 
been a decided fall, the price at the close of the year being only £12 1.5s. per 
ton. In bilk there hjis nlao been a somc^what heavy fall during the tWO yC.'irS 

— namely, from 16^. 4^cZ. per lb. in January, 1883, to 15i. M. pGP lb. in 
January, 1884, and 13s. 3d. in December last. 

Turning next to the chief articles of food, we find that the fall has been 
very severe indeed. The Gazette average price of wheat, which was low in 
January, 1883, at 40s. 4d. per qr., was only 38s. in January, 1884, and in 
December was 31s. 5d. only, even somewhat lower figures liaving been touched 
during tho autumn months ; good red English wheat, weighing C3 to 64 lbs. 
per bushel, has, in fact, been sold during the year at a price lower than the 
Gazette average — namely, at 29s. per qr. Similarly, the price of red wheat 
per bushel in Now York has fallen from $1,18 in January, 1883, to $1,5 in 
January, 1884, and 8Gc. in December, the quotation of 83|c. being actually 
recorded in November. Mai;ie in Now York began at per bushel in 

1883, and fell to COc. in January, 1884, and 50c. per bushel last November, 
recovering in December to 56c. per bushel. In barley and oats the fall is 
somewhat less, but still there is a slight fall. In bacon there is a fall from 
/j 69. per cwt. in January, 3 883, to 67s. in January, 1884, and 63.$. in Decem- 
ber last. In collee there is a fall from lls. Cd. in January, 1883, and even 
higher figures during 1883, to 755. in January, 1884, and 675. 6d. in Decem- 
ber last. In t*^a difiring the past year there is apparently a rise from b\(L 
per lb. in January to 6d. in December, these prices being higlier than those of 
1883, but being still a comparatively low range of prices. In sugar the 
greatest decline lias occurred, the decline being, in fact, almost unprecedented 
in regard to any article of produce. The price of good refining West India 
3vas 205. per cwt. in January, 1^83 — a low .price ; but in January, 3 88^4, it 
was only IGs. to IGs. 6d. per|3wt., while the price in Dcc(*mber last was only 
95. 9d. to 105. per cwt. Similarly, beetroot sugar has fallen from 195. 4^d. 
per cwt. in January, 1883, to 105. 3d. per cwt. in December last. 

“ The remarkable feature about these declines in price, it cannot be too 
often repeated, is tln^fact that they have occurred after a range of prices had 
already been established which was so low as to excite a great deal remark.’* 

It is clearly unnecessary to assigr* any other cause fof the gloom 
of the last year or two. Given a fall of prices like what is «here 
described, arising from any external cuuse whatever, depression 
must ensue. In point of fact, there have been serious losses*: and 
failures among the capitalist classes, whose outcry giv!j,s ,the cue to 
public discussion on sucli questions. As already explained, these 
classes are poorer in consequence of® such*^ a course of prices as ia 
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here described, while they feel themselves poorer tliau they really 
are, 

T4ie point to which I would now draw specia^rfttention is that 
* mentioned in the last paragraph of the above qucnation. The most 
disastrous characteristic of the reeSflt fall of prices has been the 
descent all round to a lower range than that of which there had 
been any previous experience. It is this peculiarity which more than 
anything else has aggravated the gloom of merchants alid capitalists 
during the last few years. Fluctuations of prices they are used to. 
Merchants know that there is one range of prices in a time of 
buoyancy and inflation, and quite another range in times of discredit. 
By the customary oscillations the shrewder business people arc 
enabled to make large profits. But during the last few years the 
siiruwdcr as Tvell as tlie less shrewd have been tried. Operations- 

they ventured on when prices were falling to the customary low 
level have failed disastrously because of a further fall which is 
altogether without precedent. Similarly, landowners and other 
capitalists who are usually beyond the reach of fluctuations have had 
their margins invaded ; rents, which rose so steadily for twenty years 
before 1873, have consequently fallen lieavily ; the change is more 
like a revolution in prices than anything which usually happens in an 
ordinary cycle of prosperity and depression iu trade. 

Hence the special connection I have ventured to suggest between 
the presciit depression of trade and low prices. But for the low 
prices, there is not only nothing remarkable about the present 
depression, but it is even less marked than most depressions on 
record by characteristics of severity and duration. The low' prices, 
howxvcr, arc most striking, and have sufficed to draw to it attention 
and discussion of a most unusual kind and degree. The question of 
the low prices themselves, their origin and probable continuance, and 
the various consequences that may ensue, thus becomes lu turn, 
in my opinion, the question of most interest arising out of the 
present depression. It is ii(5 longer j! side issue iucidental to the 
problem of the depression itself. The effect of the prices on the 
depression becomes interesting mainly by way of illustration and as 
part of a topic of wider and more general intcijest. 

A morS extended examination of the facts fully confirms the 
impression fliat prices bf wholesRle commodities have lately fallen 
far beyond a customary low level. To appreciate fully what has 
happened, it is necessary, indeed, to loofe more closely at the facts, 
and fallow the movements of prices, not only of late years, but over 
a very considorable period. • 

Let us look first at the direct evidence as to the recent fall 
being in every way unusual. In 1879, in a paper read before 
voL. XLvri. 3 I 
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the Statistical Society^ discussing the fall of prices which had then 
taken place, ^I produced a short table, which may be usefully 
continued to \he present date. We may read clearly in how 
great has been the descent lately as compared with what it was even 
in a year like 1879 : — • 

Prices or Leading Wholesale Commodities in January, 1873, 1879, 1883, 

ANl^ 1885, COMPARED. 


(« 

Scotch pig iroti, per ton 

Coals, per ton .... 

Copper, Chili bars, per ton . 

1873. 

127^. 

1879. 

48s. 


1883. 

47s. 8d. ... 

1885. 
41s. 9d. 

30«. 

19s. 


17s. 6d. ... 

18s. 

911. 

571. 


651. 

48AZ. 

Straits tin, per ton ^ . 

U2l. 

611. 


931. 

774?. 

Wheat, Gazette average, per qr. . 

„ red spring, at New ) 

York, per bushel . . / 

55a lid. 

39s. 7d. 


40s. 4d. ... 

34s. lid. 

ai.7o 

$1.10 


$1.18 ... 

91c. 

Flour, town made, per sack . 

„ Now York price, per barrel 

47s. ed. 

37s. 


38s. ... 

32s. 

$7.5 

$3.70 


$4.30 ... 

$3.25 

Beef,- inferior, per 81bs. 

3s. loa. 

2s. lOd. 

... 

4s. 4d. ... 

4s. 

„ prime small, per 81 bs. . 

58. 3d. 

4s. 9d. 


6s. 

5s. 4d. 

Cotton, mid. upland, per lb. 

lOd. 

. 5gd. 


5iid. ... 

6d. 

Wool, per pack .... 
Sugar, Manilla mnsca, per cwt. 

23Z. 

131. 


121. 

lU. 

2ls. Gd. 

16s. 


16s. 6d. 

10s. 

Coffee, Ceylon, good red, per cwt. 

80s. 

65s. 


78s. 6d. ... 

7 Is. 

Pepper, black Malabar, per lb. 

7d. 

4id. 


5^d. ... 

8d. 

Saltpetre, foreign, per cwt. . 

29s. 

19s. 


19s. 

15s. 3d. 

Thus^ in hardly any case 

was the 

price in 

January, 1885, 

higher 


than it was six years before, and while in those cases the price was 
not much higher, cotton being the most prominent example, the 
price in several instances is notably lower. In wheat the fall is 


very marked, and also in sugar and copper. Another peculiarity is 
that the intermediate improvement in price between 1879 and 1885, 
as shown by the quotation for January, 1883, is only to a point very 
much lower than in 1873, which was the starting-point of the table. 
To take the first item in the list, pig iron, which fell from 127^. in 
1873 to 135. in'* 1879, only rises in 1883 to 475. 8c?. — a somewhat 
higher price, which was touched for a short period after the low 
price of 1879, being still far short of the price quoted for 1873, 
which was itself much under the highest point of the inflation of 
that period. Similarly, cop^i^r, which ,was j£ 91 per ton in 187^^ and 
fell to £57 in 1879, oi\\f rises in 1883 to £65, to fall in 1885 to 
about £48. Wheat in like manner falls from 555. llrf. in 1873 to 
395. 7d. in 1879, and only rises to 405. M. in 1883, to fall to 
345. 11c?. in 188S. 'Cotton falls from lOrf. per lb. in 1873 to 5frf. 
in 1879, and has only risen since to 5-}-|c?. in 1883, and «Scf. in 1885 
— a very immaterisd rise from tlv? lowest point of 1879, though in 
this instance, as already noticed, the price in 1886 is somewhat 
higher than in 1883. Thus, we have not only the fact of a descent to 
a lower range of prices in the present depression than in 1879, ^bnt the 
fact that in the intermediate period of good trade ai^d ^sing prices 
the ascent was very far short of the high level which had been 
reached in 1873. In other wotds, the minimum prices of the 
period through which trade has passed since 1879 are not only lower 
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than the minimum prices of the previous period, but the maximum 
prices are also lower than the former maximum. Tha oscillations arc 
altogether at a lower level. This is another way o^^utting the fact 
that merchants and capitalists have lately encoumered a descent of 
prices below the customary level, wbiah has greatly put them out and 
involved them in fresh and mok unexpected diCiculties. The minimum 
of the former period has almost become thg maximum of the new, 
and operations based on the former customary levels have failed. 

Taking a still more extended view of the subject, there seems no 
small reason to believe that, whatever may be the oausc, the course of 
prices in the wholesale markets has of late years taken a decided turn. 
There is at least some evidence that, for fifteen or twenty years after 
1845-50, prices on the average tended to rise from 2)eriod to period ; 
from about 1860 to 1878 they were comparatively stationary, oscil- 
lating between the higher maxima and minima which hajd come to be 
established ; and since 1873 the tendency has been downward, the 
oscillations now being much the same as before 1850, if not at a 
somewhat lower level. The evidence is a little intricate and technical 
for popular statement j but it cannot be wholly pas8,cd over. It is 
brought to a point by the use of what are called index numbers/' 
which Mr. Jevons was the first to use on a comprehensive system. 
Instead of dealing with isolated i)rices, it is possible by means of 
assigning a certain value, say 100, to a particular article, and calcu- 
lating the rise or fall from a given date on that value, and then combin- 
ing a number of articles treated in a similar manner, to bring out the 
average rise or fall of the group. If the articles selected to form the 
group have an original value assigned to them at all pro 2 )ortioned to 
their importance in the general transactions of commerce, then the 
average rise or fall in the group should correspond ap^/roximately to the 
average rise or fall in the leading articles of trade. 

Among the best known of these index numbers is that* used by 
Mr. Newmarch in the annual commercial history of the Economist, 
In the paper I wrote in 18f9, already referred to, I made use of 
this index number to show the real magnitude of the fall in the latter 
year, and to illustrate some points in the course of prices over a long 
period to which I am now drawing attention, and this index number 
may also be repeated here with a continuation to^ Ihe present date. 


1-186# 

2,200 

1874 

2,891 

1857 • ... 

2,996 

1875- 

2,778 

1858 

... *2,612 

1 S 76. 

2,711 

186^ 

3,675 

1877 

2,715 

186 a 

3,564 

1878 

2,654 

1867 

3,024 

1879 

2,202 

1868 

2,682 

1880 

2,538 

1869 

2,666 

1881 

2,376 

1870* 

2,689 

1882 

2,435 

1871 

2,690 

1883 

2,342 

1872 

... 2,835 

1884 

•2,221 

1873 

2,9 l 7 

1885 

2,098 


3 I 2 
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from this ii Tvill be seea that, while the average prices of 1845-50 
vere represented by the index number 2,200, the minimum ten years 
latpr — viz., 185^:^was 2,612, and the maximum, in 1865, waa 3[575. 
In 1868-69, the iSt^xt depressed period, the figure is still higher than 
in 1815-50, being just under 2,700, and in 1873, the next inflated 
period, the maximum is 2,947 — lower than in 1865, but much higher 
than the average of 18‘f 5— 50. In 1879, however, the figure is almost 
exactly the s,ame as the average of 1845-50 — viz., 2,202; while the 
highest point touched since is 2,442, in 1882, a much lower figure than 
in either 1865 or i873, and the minimum at the beginning of the pre- 
sent year is 2,098, or about 6 per cent, less than the average of 1845—50. 
The course of this index number thus corresponds very closely with the 
general movement of prices already indicated — an ascending movement 
UftCr 1845~50 down to about 1800* G5^ a bigli level of prices from that 
date to 1873, and since 1873 a descending movement ending in a 
return to the low level existing in 1845—50, and, in fact, to a some- 
what lower level. The correspondence would have been still more 
close but for the fact of this index number apj)earing to contain a dis- 
proportionate number of articles depending on the price of raw cotton. 
But for this, the figures from 1865 to 1873 would not have been 
quite so high as they were, and there would have been a smaller fall 
between those dates than what the figures appear to show. 

The next index numbers I shall use arc those contained in Par- 
liamentary Reports on the Prices of Imports and Exports which were 
compiled at the Board of Trade under my direction,^ According to 
these, as regards the exports, prices have not been so low since 1840 
as they arc at the present time. The index number of 65*8 falls, to 
be increased or diminished in the years undermentioned since 1840, 
as follows : — 


Year. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Year. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

18-10 

13-34 

... 

1859 

0-40 


1811 

10-95 

. , . 

1865 

23-40 


184.5 

()*05 


1868 

11-42 


1848 


2 -is 

1873 

19-93 


1849 


5*29 

1875 

8-67 


1852 


G-47 

1876 

2-25 


18.58 


1-14 

1877 


0-40 

1854 


0-95 

1879 


6-10 

1855 


2-75 

1881 


6*20 

1857 

0-73 

... 

1883 


6-95 


This table, unfortunately, cannot yet be brought down *^la4:er than 
1883, but it shows as strikingly as^he previous table the higher rangjpv 
of Ibices from 1865 to 1878 than there was about 1850, afid the 
descent which has taken plkce^since f!873 to the level of I860. As 
the prices of the exports in 1884 were undoubtedly lower t&an in 
1883, there can be no doubt, when this table is continued, of what 
the evidence will be. 

• «• 

* SeeC. 2^7, Seas. 1870; C. 2484, Sesa. 1880; and C. 8079, Sese. 1881. A still 
later report will shortly be issued, and the figures hero used are taken from it. 
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Similarly, as regards the imports, the index number of 81*16 falls 
to be increased or diminished as follows : — / 


1854 

Increase, 

Decrease. 

080 

Year. 

1876 

Incftfse. 

Decroabc. 

3*61 

1855 

!!! 3'61 

• 

1877 . ... 

/^\\\ 

1*48 

1857 

7*08 


••1878* 


7*04 

1859 


l’*3f 

1879 


10*30 

1865 

13-59 


1880 


6*39 

1868 

5*73 

... ... 

1881 

1883 *. 


6-99 

1873 

4*43 



9*43 

1875 

0-25 



• 



It is, unfortunately, impossible as regards the imports to go back 
^beyond 1854, as there were only official prices before that date, but 
it is at least evident that the level of prices which existed after 1860 
down to 1873 has not been maintained. The level of prices on the 
average reached by the imports does i^ot seem to have been so high 

as that reached by the exporta^ but the descent has been to a some- 
what lower level. The general movement has been tha same. 

The evidence is thus cumulative as to what the course of prices 
has been since 1850, and as to the general course having been very 
different since 1860-73 than' it was before. Not only does the index 
number prepared by Mr. Newmarch many years ago, and without 
any possible foresight of existing controversies, support this view, but 
index numbers based entirely on the actual proportions to each other 
of the diflerent articles of our foreign trade bear testimony to the 
same fact. It is impossible to suppose that any other index numbers 
which could be impartially constructed would yield any other result. 
Every important article of commerce is included in them, and the 
oscillations of prices they respectively indicate synchronize in a 
striking manner. 

The question then arises on these figures whether the depression 
at a time like the present may not be largely due to some permanent 
cause which has lately begun to operate ; to which trade was’ not sub- 
ject for many years after 1850, and which is now in full ox)cration ; 
an(f which has for its efleci \o prevenf a rise of prices in good years 
to what was long considered the customary maximum, and to precipi- 
tate a fall in bad years to a point much below the customary mini- 
mum. That the answer must be in the affirmative appears to be very 
clear. There is no mystery at all about the acfiial Course of prices, 
while the c^ect of the recent changes in diminishing the profits of 
•capitalists, because the* upward movement of prices is less than they 
expect, and the downward movement greater, is equally palpable. 
Merchants and capitalists alf round have suffered. They have held 
stocSs longer, or bought stocks sooner, than they would have done if 
they had hot to some extent lost theif bearings. Their gloom is 
great, because prices arc^ obstinately low. Whatever may be the 
cause of so great a change, it is surely worth investigation. 
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Two causes only have been suggested. One is a great multiplica- 
tion of commo(V'‘ties and diminution of the cost of production due 
to -the progress oH invention, improved facilities of communicaliion, 
lower freights, international tele^aphy, and the like circumstances. 
The other is, that the j^rccious metal used for standard money — yiz., 
gold — has become relatively scarcer than it was, its production being 
diminished on the one Hand, and the demands for it on the other 
hand increased. The former of these causes was discussed quite 
lately by Mr. Fowler, in an article in this Review, and a greater 
weight assigned to"^ it than to the latter cause, I am disposed to 
give the greater weight to the latter. To a large extent, however, 
the two causes arc not in conflict. The question is of money prices 
— the relation of money to commodities. Whether it is commodities 
that multiply, or gold that diminishes or does not multiply in pro- 
portion, the relation between gold and the mass of commodities is 
equally changed. It is quite conceivable that if gold were to increase 
in quantity, and its cost of production to diminish, as other commo- 
dities increase in quantity and have their cost of production dimin- 
ished, there would be no change of any kind in gold prices. 
Commodities would be more abundant, but the abundance would make 

itself felt in a rise of money wages, salaries, rents, and profits, and 
not in lower prices. That it is felt in lower prices now appears to 
be absolute 'proof that the relation between gold and commodities 
has changed, that they have not increased in quantity and had their 
cost of production diminished pari passu. In addition, however, 
while not denying that there has been a change on the commodities 
side of the balance, I would go farther and maintain that what has 
happened to gold in the way of diminished production and increased 
demands upon it, arising from other causes than the multiplication of 
commodities, must have had great efiect. 

The evidence can be stated very briefly, and I am the less disposed 
to go into it as it is described at some length, as far as the facts 
were known at the time, iy the paper on the fall of prices written 
in 1879, to which reference has already been made. The new facts 
since that date, however, have fully confirmed what it was only 
possible then to anticipate. 

The initial fact is the diminution of annual production which has 
occurred since 1860 as- compared wi^h what it was immediately after 
the Australian and Californian gol^ discoveries. In 1852-56 the 
average annual production wag about 30 niillions sterling ; in 1857-61 
it was 25 millions ; in 1862-66,23 millions; in 1867—71, 22 millions; 
in 1871-75, 19 millions; and since 18^5 the^e has been ho increase 
of production, but rather a Mecrease. It is impossible to suppose 
that no etfect on^ prices was produced by the vast production thirty 
years ago, especially as that production had to be infused into a 
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smaller mass than has the present production, so that ’the effect was’ 
all the greater. But for the substitution of gold for sUver in Prance, 
whicl# absorbed a large part of the new productiop? the effect om 
prices would have been much greater than it was. /^Sls matters stands 
an actual rise of prices between 1850 ^ud ’1865 corresponded to the 
large new production of gold. It is equally •iinpossible to suppose 
now that, along^ with a diminished production, prices could lately 
have gone up as they did after 1850. • 

We have next the facts as to the extraordinary demands for gold 
gincc about 1872. In that year the gold coinage of Germany com- 
menced, and from first to last that operation has absorbed about 
80 millions sterling. Writing in 1879 it was only possible to antici- 
pate a new demand for the United States, whose return to specie pay- 
ments in 1878 then threatened sucfi a demand. But the demand for 
the United States has been fully up to the anticipp-tion. The 
imports of gold into that country since 1878, less the exports, have 
amounted at least to 34 millions sterling — imports 55 millions, 
exports 21 millions — while the domestic production in the same 
period, which has all been absorbed at home, has amounted to 48 
millions. The total is 82 millions, or, in round figures, another 
extraordinary demand of 80 millions to he added to the German 
demand. There has been another extraordinary demand for Italy 
during the last few years, amounting to nearly 20 millions sterling, 
besides smaller demands for Holland and the Scandinavian countries. 
In round figures, therefore, there have been new demands in the last 
thirteen years for about 200 millions of gold, an amount very nearly 
equal to the whole annual production of the period, although a larger 
amount than that annual production had been necessary in previous 
years to maintain the state of prices which then existed. As the 
maintenance of equilibrium in the matter of prices is only possible, 
other things being equal, by means of a supply of gold to meet the 
wear and tear of coin and the increase of the population using gold 
in numbers and wxalth — aAd the ordinary demands of that kind 
before 1872 amounted in fact to 12 millions sterling annually — 
it is difficult to imagine how all these extraordinary demands could 
have existed without contributing to that chjinge in the course of 
prices which we should have expected beforehand a% the consequence, 
and which ^as in fact occurred, 

• In point of fact, thei^ has beefl a material ebange, coincident with 
the *fall of prices which has been described, in the consumption of 
gold in the coinage of the United Kingdom as compared with what 
it w& when prices were at a higher level. In 1861-70 the annual 
coinage of the United Kingdom was alyiut 5 millions sterling, the 
amount in 1871 being nearly 10 millions, and the amount in 1872 
being just over 15 millions*. Tlic average of the period 1874-83 has 
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been one and a half millions sterling only, while in 1881-82thcre was no 
coinage at all;, in 1879, £35,000 only was coined; in 1877, £981,000 
only; and in £243,000 only. The deficiency has been partly 
made up by an aniisjal import of about £2,000,000 from Australia ; but 
in any view the total consumption of gold in British coinage has been 
less than it was, whereas to meet the increase of population and 
wealth it ought to have^ been sensibly larger. 

The course of the money market has also been sudh, I believe, as 
to indicate a strain upon the supplies of gold. It is sometimes 
argued that, if gol,d had been really scarce in the last ten or twelve 
years, the rate of discount and the interest of money would have 
been higher than they were when gold was relatively more abundant. 
Consequently, it is said that, as the rate of discount and the interest 
of money have been lower thin they were, the evidence of the money 
market rather is that gold has not^ been scarce. Over long periods, 
however, the rate of discount and the interest of money do not 
depend on the scarcity or abundance of money using the term iu its 

strict sense, but on the scarcity or abundance of capital relative to 
the demands of borrowers. There may be any conceivable rates of 
discount and rates of interest for money at any conceivable range of 
prices for commodities. The way scarcity or abundance of gold 
would tell upon the money market would be by producing momentary 
stringencies and periods of temporary dilBculty and discredit, by 
which, perhaps, the tendency to inflation in prices at one time would 
be checked, and the tendency to depression at another would be 
aggravated. The average rates over the whole period when these 
stringencies were occurring might be lower than at times when they 
were fewer, but the mere fact of successive stringencies would help 
to produce the cflbct described on prices. Now^ the course of the 
money market since 1871, when the German Government began to 
draw gold from London, has been full of such stringencies. The 
crises of 1873 and 1875 were no doubt precipitated by them, and 
since 1876, in almost eVery year except 1879 and 1880, there lias 
been a stringency, of great(/j or less severity, directly traceable to, or 
aggravated by, the extraordinary demands for gold and the diflBculty 
of supplying them. 

Looking at all the facts, therefore, it appears impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that tfie recent course of prices, so diflTerent flPom what 
it was just after the Australian and Californian gold discoveries, is ^ 
the result in part of the diminished production and the increased 
extraordinary demands upon* tht supply of gold. It is suggested, 
indeed, that the increase of banking facilities and other economies in 
the use of gold may have compensated the scarcity. Bujt the answer 
clearly is that in the period between 1850 and 1865, and down to 
1873, the increase of banking facilities and* similar economies was as 
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great relatively to the arrangements existing just beffire as anything 
that has taken place since. The same reply may also be made to 
the suggestion that the multiplication of commodj^s accounts for 
the entire change that has. occurred. There is j^reasou to suppose 
that the multiplication of commcSlitios* relatively to the previous 
production has proceeded at a greater rate skue 1873 than in the 
twenty years before that. Yet before 1873. prices were rising, not- 
withstanding the multiplication of commodities ; and since that date 
the tendency has been to decline. The one thing which has changed, 
therefore, appears to be the supply of gold and tha demands upon it ; 
and to that cause largely we must accordingly ascribe the change in 
the course of prices which has occurred. 

The final test would be whether wages, rents, and profits were also 
falling. The community, as we Iftive seen, may benefit in one of two 
ways by the abundance and multiplication of commodities — by a rise 
of wages, profits, and rent, the different forms of the return to labour 

and capital^ while moDcy priccs rcmaiii Uie same ; or by a fall of 

prices while money wages, profits, and rent are maintained, or at 
least do not fall in proportion to priccs. If prices have fallen, 
therefore, on the average, wc should not expect the same rise in 
wages or in the return to capital as took place when prices were rising. 
The facts arc unfortunately too recent to enable us to illustrate this 
point, but there arc not wanting signs that this final test will be 
met. There has been no marked increase in the rates of wages since 
1873, and there arc now in all directions reports of strikes and 
lower wages ; rents are undoubtedly falling ; the income-tax assess- 
ments have increased more languidly since 1875 than they did for 
many years before ; the returns of property liable to legacy and 
succession duty, though these arc most difficult to follow owing to 
the naturally great fluctuations, would also appear of late years to 
have been stationary or declining. The very things are happening 
which we should have expected to happen if there had been a pressure 
updn gold. 

• 

If tlio facts are at all as has been stated, we seem to be justified 
in one or two conclusions of no small interest One is that we can 
hardly be sure yet that the causes of the recent ^change in the course 
of prices tavc fully worked themselves out. For the present, the 
tide appears to have turned. Pfices all round are somewhat higher 
than they were at the end of last year, and the state of the money 
market is such that a furflier rise ffiay be supporte^d without a 
stridgency supervening. But we should still rather expect from 
period to period a tendency in prices to f^ill. The annual production 
of gold, not having inci^ased for ten. or fifteen years, but having, if 
anything, slightly diminished add tending still to diminish, is now 
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even less in proportion to the whole stock in use than the annual 
production was \o the stock in use ten or fifteen years ago. Popula- 
tion. and wealth at^thc same time are increasing at even a greater rate 
than they did. 

ThivS last conclusion remains tithe, and applies, indeed, with all the 
more force, if we agree' with those who attach ^ more weight to the 
multiplication of commodities than to anything which has lately 
happened to ‘gold. It is easy to see that, if the extraordinary 
changes in relation to gold have counted for anything in the recent 
course of prices, then the changes of prices yet in store, though they may 
coiiliiiuc ill the same dircctiuiij may aut he quite so violent as those 
which are past. But if these extraordinary changes in relation to 
gold count for little, then the prospect as regards the future is that 
of a more rapid and violent fall in prices than anything which has 
yet occurred. • The multiplication of commodities goes on with ever- 
increasing intensity, according to the best authorities. An average 
fall of prices from period to period must be the inevitable conse- 
quence, and, if the recent fall has not been aggravated by something 
which has happened in relation to gold, we must expect very great 
changes in prices indeed. Attaching great weight myself to the 
pressure on gold, I look for more moderate changes in average prices 
in the future than those which have lately occurred ; but those who 
argue against giving weight to the scarcity of gold are shut up to 
the expectation of rather serious changes. That the course of 
prices is on the whole likely to be downwards in future, the 
upward course after 1850 having only occurred by way of excep- 
tion to the general rule, may at least be admitted- It depends 
in part on a peculiarity of the precious metals in relation to 
the cost of production. There is an intrinsic difliculty in the way 
of an increase of a standard metal used as money propor- 
tionate t6 the increase of the commodities which it moves. As 
the latter arc renewed incessantly, an increase of the means of pro- 
duction increases the whole ma&s on the ‘market at any given time. 
As the precious metals m use, however, exist in masses enor- 
mously greater than the whole annual production, an increase 
of the means of production equal to what takes place in other 
commodities only mrans, in the case of gold, an increase of a 
fraction of the whole ipass in use. There is, accordingly, a joermanent 
tendency to change in ‘the relation oT commodKties to gold. If this . 
tendency is aggravated at any moment by a diminished production 
of gold itseli and a special strain upon its use, the effect on prices 
will be aggravated, and changes of prices like what have beeti lately 
seen will be less surprising j but without this aggravaison^ the per- 
manent tendency seems necessarily downwards. The increase of the 
means of production, in order to keep the supply of gold proportioned 
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to that of commodities, should be at a greater rate, and should be 
proportioned in some way to the mass of gold existing and not to its 
annifal production. But, in fact, the annual prod^x^tion of gold is 
maintained with difficulty, while that of all ^ther commodities 
increases. • 

What will be the effects on trade in the future of such a course of 
prices as there seems reason to anticipate? 4 am disposed to’ con- 
clude that on balance the results will not be injurious.* There will 
probably be less inflation and less of the buoyancy and enterprise 
fthat accompany inflation than there would otherwise be ; but there 

irill abo be less of the paralysis and disasters which attend great 

inflations, and trade generally will be sounder. There will be fewer 
ups and downs, but more quiet, patient^ and steady industry. There 
will, however, be more depression from time to time. Lower and 
lower prices must affect men^s spirits, lessen money pnofits as com- 
pared with what they would be if prices were steady, and diffuse an 
impression that business is not going well. One year with another, 
I should expect in future much louder and more persistent expres- 
sions of discontent than there have been in the past. Reduction of 
money wealth, or even its slow increase, will be spoken of as if the 
real changes were the same. 

Vor the students of economic history and statistics, the future 
problem is excessively important. The figures we shall have to deal 
with will be much more difficult than if circumstances were to favour 
steady and ever-rising prices as they did for many years after 1850. 
Owing to these circumstances, changes in value in imports and exports, 
income-tax assesssraents, and the like figures corresponded fairly well 
from period to period with changes in the quantities of business done 
and of wealth. Of late years this has not been the case, the figures being 
already more difficult, and the difficulty will continue and increase. 
The aggregates of trade already can no longer be stated* without 
allowances for differences of price. What the difficulty may become 
over a long period may be perceived b^ reference to the past. From 
1805 to 1820 the declared values of our Sports ranged from about 
36 to 45 millions sterling annually, the total of nearly 52 millions 
being reached in 1815. No higher totals were reached for many 
years aftey, and it was not till 1836 that the higlT total of 1815 was 
surpassed, sgid not till 1840 that the figures wer(5 steadily higher. All 
Hhc while the quantities of goods moved in the foreign trade were 
increasing, the entries and ^learanges of shipping being in 1836 
about 7 million tons, or almost exactly double the tonnage at the 
beginning of the century. Similarly, the income-tax assessments of 
1843 showed’a very moderate increase upon those of 1815, nearly 
thirty years before, and It^was not till 1850 that they began to in- 
crease by leaps and bounds. Those who are interested in economic 
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statistics should accordingly be prepared for future diflSculties of a 
kind which hari^y existed for many years after the Free Trade period 
commenced. Ixis question of prides affects deeply almost ei?ery 
problem of econordk^ history. 

The question will not fail *tb be asked — Ought nothing to be 
attempted to alter the eourse of events which is thus anticipated ? 
According to the opinions already expressed, there is certainly no need 
to do anything. If trade on the whole will be sounder and industry 
steadier under a regime of slowly falling prices than it would other- 
wise be, it will be as well to let things alone. But it is almost cer- ^ 
tain that, under the circumstances anticipated, currency-mongers will 
come to the front, as bi-metallists are already to the front. Pushing, 
active men of business find slowly falling prices intolerable, and, 
speaking of it as an evil, they caVi hardly fail to raise the sort of 
questions whicji were raised and hotly discussed for many years prior to 
the Act of 1844. It would be out of place to discuss by anticipation 
any of the projects which are not unlikely to be put forward. I 
would only point out that, if there is any truth in the account of the 
question here given, the remedies proposed by bi-metallists, or by 
authors of schemes for inconvertible paper, apart altogether from 
tlie objections of principle to such remedies, will be wholly inappli- 

cable to the evil, or alleged evil, to be cured. The essence of all 
such schemes is to prevent or mitigate a fall of prices, or to create a 
rise of prices, by an immediate abundance of money. But the effect 
is necessarily transitory. The permanent causes of the scarcity of 
money in relation to commodities remain, and the momentary abun- 
dance must be succeeded quickly by the same relative scarcity as before. 
The case against bi-metallists on this score is very strong. Gold and 
silver being equalized, assuming the bi-metallic scheme to be suc- 
cessful, the future course of prices will be regulated by the aggregate 
annual production, not of the one metal, but of the two. The pro- 
portion gf that annual production to the stocks of the two in use is, 
however, much the same as the proportion of the production of ^the 
one metal to the stock off that metal only. The future course of 
prices will accordingly be much the same as if one metal only were 
used. The multiplica^on of commodities out of all proportion to 
the increased rneail^ pf production of the precious metals will go on, 

and falling prices will inevitably result. . 

%■ 

My remarks have already gone to so great a length as to leave** me 
little space, even if the topics* would have come into the frame of my 
article, for the discussion of other alleged causes of the exifiting 
depression, and the remedies for it. But I may be permitted one or 
two observations. The principal of these alleged causes are the foreign 
bounty system, the protective tariflfs of foreign countries, and foreign 
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competition ; and the corresponding remedies are ' couiitervailiiig 
duties, duties on foreign manufactures imported into this country 
witly)ut any corresponding excise duties on article^ manufactured in 
this country, and various schemes of imperial an^ colonial confedera- 
tion coupled or not coupled with deferential duties on the imports of 
colonial products. As regards all such cau'ocs and remedies, what 
has already been said should help to show that the causes can neither 
have much to do with the depression nor will the remedies at all 
apply. What they have to do with is rather the more permanent 
conditions of the country’s trade, than the fluctuations of inflation 
and depression, which are necessarily transitory in their nature. 
It is easy to show, moreover, that the alleged causes can have 
little to do with the existing state of things as compared with a 
cause like low prices, or with tin/ more general causes of depression, 
which always exist, and which make depression folloy^ prosperity as 
day follows night. Bounties, protective tariffs, and foreign com- 
petition have all been in existence for a score of years and more in 
as aggravated a form as they are now. Even before 1873, which 
was a period of almost unparalleled inflation, bounties, foreign 
tariffs, and foreign competition were all the subject of complaint. 
Forty and fifty years ago they existed in a veryintense form, the foreign 
tariffs at last being liigher than they have since been or arc now. 
But trade has liad its ups and downs irrespective of them, and as 
it has been in the past so we may be sure will it be iu the future. 
Our welfare docs not depend on any external causes or on any injury 
which it is iu the power of foreign governments to inflict, but on our 
own industry and energy. If our trade is diverted at all by external 
causes, it will find other channels so long as the will and determina- 
tion to use our great resources of capital and organized labour exist. 
It is obvious, besides, that an alleged cause of trade depression like 
foreign bounties is so infinitesimally small in itself as {jo make it 
simply astounding that it should ever be cited in this connection at 
al?. The only bounty as yet seriously complained of is that on sugar- 
refining. ^ But, while the amount of lugar-rcfining at home has 
rather increased in the last twenty years, it is found, when the facts 
are looked#at, that the whole return to labour^and capital employed in 
this particular trade is only two or three millio^i^ per annum, as com- 
pared wfth aggregate earnings by the whole country of 1,300 millions 
and more. How can* the up dt down in so»small an industry have 
anything to do with general trade depression, in which even a 
fluctuation of one per ceut.^would diminish or increase the earnings 
of the community by many times the amount of the earnings of this 
one trade ? # It is the same to a less de,gree with the trades affected 
by foreign tariffs or foreign competition. Changes in these factors 
only affect a portion of our total trade, whose main stream is hardly 
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influenced b 7 tiiem in comparison with what other causes effect. As a 
consequence, t^e special remedies proposed to meet bounties, tariffs, 
and foreign competition, apart from all objections to them on 0her 
grounds, would nO^ mitigate the depression one iota, or prevent the 
recurrence of depression some ► other time. The causes of ups and 
downs in trade and the permanent causes of low prices which have 
been described would Remain what they arc, and the consequences 
would also bp the same, if they were not aggravated by the specially 
mischievous character of the attempted remedies. 

Meanwhile, it, is not unpleasant to recognize that there are 
one or two signs of the present depression passing away. In* 
the United States, where matters happen to have been worse 
than they are here, the traffic of the railway companies has begun 
once more to increase. This' is an* excellent sign. Prices all round, 
as already noticed incidentally, have also begun to pick up, sugar 
and many otfier commodities being all appreciably higher than they 

were some months ago. According to all experience, a period of low 

prices like that through which the country has been passing is 
invariably good for trade. The masses of the community save more 
with low prices than they can do at other times, and these savings 
in time furnish an additional demand for commodities and additional 
employment for labour and capital by means of permanent invest- 
ment. A reaction upwards is thus inevitable before long. We 
should be surer of the immediate future if wages had fallen more 
than they have done — if, in other words, the adjustment of money 
wages to the lower prices of commodities had been more complete in 
all directions than it has been. It is. difficult, however, to measure 
the precise degree of adjustment required,- and the signs point rather 
for the present to' a speedy recovery in trade than to a postponement 
of recovery until fresh adjustments have been made in respect of the 
wages of ^labour and the means of production employed. 


Robert Giffen^. 
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A lmost immediately after the desecration of Notre Dame of 
Paris, by the setting up of the Goddess of Reason in the place 
of the Deity, it was discovered by men like Robespierre that 
" Atheism is aristocratic,^^ and that the popular craving for religion 
could alone be satisfied by the reintroduction of the Supreme 
Being,^^ averring that if no God existed, one would have to be 
invented. Modern Socialists are of a contrary opinion, and never 
grow weary in reiterating their preference for a Godless creed/’ 
Again, on the first Sunday after the Revolution of 1848, Lacordaire, 
addressing a large and sympathetic audience in the same cathedral, was 
able to say : — “ To demonstrate God to you I You would have the 
right to call me parricide and sacrilegious ! If I dared to demon- 
strate God, the gates of this cathedral would open of themselves, and 
you would see this people, superb in its anger, carrying God up to His 
altar in the midst of reverence and adoration/^ To-day, we arc 
trid, by competent authorities, it wcyald be difficult to find an assem- 
bly of Republicans in which the great ijajority are not Atheists.* 
These are not the fluctuations of a wavering faith, but the fitful 
fiickerings of the flame of faith, well-nigh extinguished in the night 
of unbelief, an eclipse of faith peculiar to thfe mfvsses of working men 
througbout the length and breadth of the Eujf’opean Continent. In 
a lesser dfegree, and vithin more circumscribed limits, it is true also 
o£» British citizens, and certain classes of operatives in the large 
centres of industry. Our ^urpose*in.thi8 paper is to point out this 
peculiar phase of contemporary Socialism, and more especially in 
cc^hnectign jvith a concurrent movement known under the name of 

* See an interesting article bn ** The Religion of the Paris Ouvrier,” by Mr. R. H^th, 
in British Qmrtmy Heview for JiUjf, 1883, pp. 43 and 44 andpawi/w. 
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Christian Socialism, to place, so to speak, Christian and un-Christian 
(or anti-Chrisl^an) Socialism into juxtaposition, in order to see by 
lyay of comparison and contrast their mutual relations as i|ocial 
forces in the present day afiPecting, sometimes conjointly, and at other 
times in contrary directions, the "general course of social evolution. 
The subject is full of peculiar interest ; for if it be true with regard 
to general history that " the two things best worth attending to in 
history arc npt party intrigues, nor battles, nor dynastic affairs, nor 
even many Acts of Parliament ; but the great movements of 
the economic forces of a society on the one hand, and on the other 
the forms of religious opinion and ecclesiastical organization,*'* it is all ' 
the more important to take note of the Socialistic movement, as a 

fact in contemporary history, both in its economic and religions 

aspects. As Socialism in jJolitici, tends to Republicanism, as in 
economics it tends to Communism, so in matters of religion it 
tends to Atheism, though, perhaps, it is too raucli to say with the 
Christian Social organ of Catholic Germany, that Atheism is at the 
root of every form of Socialism.’* 

Nor is it very hard to account for this alliance of Socialism and 
Atheism. It is to a great extent the result of the materialistic 
tendencies of modern science and mechanical views of the universe 
entertained by leading scientists. The fact in itself is of some 
significance, that the same year saw the publication of Mr. Darwin's 

Origin of Species," and that of the textbook of social democracy, 
the work on Capital " by Karl Marx. But, as one of the leading 
spirits of Socialism, Bebel, said in the debate on the Socialist laws 
in the German Diet, " With regard to Atheism our standpoint 
is simply that of the scientific materialistic view^ of the universe 
which .... is liot, however, our work ; it has been called into 
existence without our agitation, literature, or activity ; but, in the 
truest and fullest sense of the word, it is entirely the product of 
science in its modern development during the present century.” 

This is one, but only one, of several ^ reasons for .the prevalent 
conjunction of Socialism qrid Atheism. Another reason, probably 
more potent than the first, is the attraction which negative forms of 
religion must have for those whose chief aim is the destruction of 
the existing order cf things. The industrial proletariat," says the 
Social Democrat for luly 17, 1884, ''is a revolutionary clasA opposed 
to all other classes of modern society, hence its natural ^nt^gonism ^ 
to the peculiar ideas of those classes which find their most pregnant 
expression in Christianity. But*ds the v^^oletariat wants to subvert 
modern society, without any intention of replacing it by anciLher 
form of society, like itself founded on class-rule^ but rather fto remove 
all class-rule of whatsoever kind j so, too, it not only is opposed to 

* John Morloy’s fwldrcss, delivered at tho opening of the Session of the Midland 
Institute, Birmingham, and printed in the Fonnightly Jlcview, November 1S7C, p. 630. 
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Christianity, hut every religious system that could not exist without 
class antagonism (priestcraft), and therefore would ^replace it by 
irreli^ion — Atheism. Atheism,” it adds, ^^not as a philosophical 
system^ but as the express denial of every form pi religion/^ * A 
third reason for the alliance of Socialism and Atheism is the attrac- 
tion which a gospel of mdterial salvation,” has for multitudes 
who have been hitherto shut out from some of the most coveted 
means of material self-indulgence. ‘ 

“To suppress religion, which promises an illusory happiness, 
says Benoit Malon, a leading French Collectivist^ in his Nouveau 
'Parity professedly containing tlie principles of the “Parti ouvricr,^^ 
“ is to establish the claims of real happiness, for to demonstrate 
tlio non-cxistcucc uf these IHusious tends toward? SUpprC^sllIj^ U 

state of things which requires illusio*Qs for maintaining its own 
existence.” t 

“ They'll supply us with a religion, like everything else, and get 
a profit on it ; they will give us plenty of heaven,” says Felix Holt 
the Radical, in George Eliot’s well-known story ; “ we may have 
land there. That's the sort of religion they like — a religion that 
gives a working man heaven, and nothing else. But we'll ofler to 
change with 'em. We'll give them back some of their heaven, 
and take it out in something for us aud our children in this 
world.” 

This is a coarse way of putting it, but Socialists do not always 
fight with kid gloves on their hands when they want to strike hard. 
Atheism thus amounts simply to a denial of a religion which has 
been, in the opinion of the Socialist, invariably on the side of the well- 
to-do classes. To do well for oneself is the onlv article of faith in 
the new religion, and Socialism professes to be nO less than this. 
Its gospel promises salvation from penury, its land of promise is 
temporal prosperity. “ Our hope of salvation is not a religions ideal, 
but rests on a massive material foundation,'' whilst “ conscious well- 
ordered organization of social labour is^ the longed-for saviour of our 
modern age.” J ^ 

Such are some of the cardinal dogmas of the “ Democratic 
Church;” there is no place left here for a Deity. “Civilized 
humanity” takes the place of the “ Supreme *Beiqg,'' and the only 
pious act permitted in it is humane conduct towards the species. 

Similar a^e the doctrines put forth by English Socialists. Thus a 
writ«r on “ Socialism and Religion,” and a member of the executive 
committee of the DemocratiepPederaliou, writes in JusHcCy the organ 
of til# party (June 21, 1884) 

* ♦'•Of. ‘'To-Day,’* vol. ii. No. 7, Jul3»lSS4, pp. 73-74. 
t “ Nbuveau Parti,” vol. i. p. 34. 

J “ DicKeUgiou der Social-demJBkratic/’ Kanzelredoa voa Joseph Dietzgen, pp. C-11. 
The italics are the anthor’s o\^n. 

VOL. XLVII. 3 K 
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In what sense Socialism is not religious will be now clear. It utterly 
despises the ^ other world * with all its stage properties — that is, the present 
objects of religion. In what sense it is not irreligious will be also tolerably 
clear. It brings back religion from heaven to earth, which, as we ^ave 
sought to show, was i^ original sphere. It loojes beyond the present moment, 
or the present individual life indeqjj^ though not to another world, but to 
another and a higher social life in this world. It is in the hope and struggle 
for this higher social life, ever widening, ever intensifying, whose ultimate 
2)ossibilities are beyond the power of language to express or thought to con- 
ceive, that thev Socialist finds his ideal, his religion .... The devotion of 
tlie member of the socialized community, like the devotion of all true 
Socialists to-day, will be based on science and involve no cultus. In this last 
point the religion of the Socialist dilFers from that of the Positivist. The 
Positivist seeks to retain the forms after the beliefs of which they are the 
expression have lost all meaning to him. The Socialist, whose social creed is 
liis only religion, requires no travesty of Christian rites to aid him in keeping 
his ideal before him.’’ c , 

From this jt would appear that Christian Socialism and Atheistic 

iSocialisui can have nothing in common ; that no middle term can he 

found to bring the two together ; that the only attitude to be assumed 
by professed Christians is that of uncompromising antagonism towards 
those who deny the existence of Cod. And yet, whilst in matters 
of religion reconciliation seems hopeless, in matters of social interest 
there are not a few points of contact between these two antagonistic 
forms of Socialism, Both have the welfare of mankind at heart, and 
strive to ameliorate the condition of particular sections of society, 
such as the working classes of the present day. They differ widely in 
principle and method, in their theory concerning the summum bonum as 
well as the means for its attainment ; yet, notwithstanding these differ- 
ences, pursuing as they do similar ends, they will often meet on the 
same road, making for the same goal, Our being’s end and aim,^’ 
human happiness.* It is well, therefore, that they should cultivate each 
other s acquaintance, though they can never be intimate friends. 

We will, therefore, proceed to r,ecapitulate as concisely as possible 
the circumstances which have called forth the Socialist agitation as 
well as the demands which are made on society by the agitators. 
From this it will be seen t^at in their complaints as to what is, and 
in* their proposals, as to what ought to, be, Christian and uu-Christian 
Socialists often occupj^ the same ground. It will also be seen that 
there are serious differences which render it imperatively necessary 
for those who occupy the Christian standpoint cheerfully to accept 
what is true in Socialist grievances, and readily to join *in any^ 
effort to realize a higher social ideal, and in doing so to fortify their 
position, from which cffcctualiy t6 repel tvhat is erroneous in principle 
and reprehensible in practice on the part of Socialists of the coAtoary 
school. In fact, discussionj? and disputes on the pr^ent state of 
society, and concerning the fundamentals of the social doctrine,^^ 
may not be unfitly compared to a f&tmily ‘quarrel, owing to a dis- 
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covcry of what appear long neglected family deeds and documents, 
where the more irascible un-Christian Socialist and the Jaore temperate 
Chrjptian Socialist are like two inimical brothers estranged from each 
other by long-standing prejudices, and now pompelled to settle 
matters between them in the redistribution of the family property 
in spite of their diflFerences. *We need scarcely point out the duty 
of patient forbearance on the part of those jnembers of the family 
who are subject to the chastening influences of the Religion of 
Suffering in dealing with those who deny it ; it is more important 
to be mindful of our own duty as impartial arbiters in the dispute, 
* so as to give a fair hearing to both sides in our position of critics* 
Modern Socialism, be it recollected, is nothing more or less than 
a protest, expressed often in bitterness and anger, against the un- 
favourable social conditions in thd lives of vast multitudes which are 
the acknowledged blots on our modern civilization ,• anjJ not only a 
prOtGSt SlgStinSt thfi existing social order wlnck lias produced them, 
but also the expression of a settled purpose to alter or amend what 
is amiss either by revolution or reform. This attitude receives a 
powerful support from the recognition of equal rights, in themselves 
seemingly irreconcilable with inequalities of conditions and disparities 
of fortune excluding the majority from many of the blessings of 
civilization. Their liberties have been increased, but their social 
dependence on others for the material supplies necessary for existence 
has been augmented at the same time. Moreover, the isolation of the 
wages labourers, as a class, from othei’s is greater than it was, and 
tends to class organization. With the class antagonism which has 
thus sprung up has grown the power of giving it effect by means 
of combination, and a growing consciousness of strength in numbers 
and concentration of force, which is partly owing* to the extension 
of political power, and partly to the organization of labour and the 
congregation of large bodies of men in factory work. This Jias been 
fostered by frequent attempts, more or less successful, at international 
fraibrnization of labour, which is becoming at times a menace to the 
peace of society. ^ 

What the objects of social democracy are we may gather from the 
programme of the party under the title, What Social Democrats 
are, and What they want,” published by aulhorXy for circiilation 
in Germany, and not materially differing from the manifesto of the 
Democratic ‘^Federation tin Englasid. What i^ required is no less 
thaif the foundation of the “ People^s State ” on the ruins of the 
State ^ now constituted, ani the en\ircf transformation of the pre- 
sent ^rms of industry by co-operative organization of a " com- 
munistic nature.” Property, indeed, is qpt to be abolished, but the 
acquisition of some men^s labour by others is to be prevented as 
being a spurious kind of j^roperty, amounting to social theft.” It 

3 K 2 
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can only be effected by the ‘^expropriation of the expropriators/^ 
and this by mckns of the assumption on the part of the people of all 
the means and instruments of production. The rights of labourt-are 
deduced from the pi\mciple that “ all wealth is the fruit of labour 
therefore labour should re&p tlfd results of its own exertion, justice 
demands no less. But the present system of wages labour is the 
cause of injustice, and .yet, since without some sort of organization, 
labour would* not be productive, therefore what is required is com- 
mon labour for the good of each individual — “ Common labour and 
common enjoyment of the fruits of labour — i.e., Socialistic association 
in the place of wages labour.”"^ 

As the body has a soul, so every social movement for improving 
man^s material condition has also a spiritual side to it, and so in the 
present day Materialistic Socialism* has its counterpart in Christian 
Socialism. Socialism appeals to justice, and this moral basis of its de- 
mands is the common platform on which Christian and un-Christiaa 
Socialism meet. Moreover, Socialism is not merely, as has been 

said by eminent representatives of both systems, a question of the 
stomach, it is also a question about the equitable distribution of 
ideal goods, the means of higher culture as the results of a pro- 
gressive civilization. Here is another point of contact. And, again. 
Socialism justly emphasizes the communion of interests which actually 
exists, and the solidarity of social units which in our individualistic 
society has ceased to be recognized. It also dwells on the importance 
of social reorganization to prevent the excesses of selfish competition, 
taking the sacred name of liberty in vain in u state of society where 
the weak compete with the strong, which must ultimately result ia 
the practical enslavement of the former by the latter. In this reaction 
against unprincipled egotism Socialism proper finds ready allies 
among Christian Socialists. They, too, acknowledge that the un- 
limited freedom of individual effort where the race is one often like 
that between a healthy athlete and a cripple, from an economic 
point of view, leaves little security against the weak being outfUn 
by the strong. Pure libefty in such a case amounts simply to au 
alternative between the acceptance of subsistence wages and starva- 
tion. But whilst our present system may thus often give occasion 
for the strong to t&kp advantage of the weak, in a purely socialistic 
state, where the individual would be sacrificed to the welfaVe of the 
community, the stroyng in mind br body tvould be liable to. be^ 
sacrificed for the benefit of the weak. Whereas unlimited liberty 
in the former case may lead* to* lawlesi^lless, the rigid application of 
the law of equality in the latter might extinguish liberty, and, 'Wltb it, 

* See “ Was die Social Demokraifcn sind imd was sio wollen,** pp. give Here 

only a rotigli outline of the aims of Socialism ; a full account of the subject by tbe 
present writer will be found in a paper on the Future of Society ** in the Contbmpo- 
BABY Review for April 18S0. 
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that free development of individual energies on which progress depends. 
Therefore; concludes the Christian Socialist, what’ is required is 
nokthe suppression of liberty but its limitatiou against abuses. 

In the same way Christian , Socialism deplor(^ the evil results of 
competition, but so far fron\ wishing to abolish the present social 
system of which it forms a part, it would rather improve it by means 
of legal restrictions and regulations to prevent its mischievous effects 
if left unchecked. But this only by way of transition. In course 
of time/rec association by co-operation may become possible. We 
say may, not must, for herein lies the difference •between Socialism 
proper and Christian Socialism ; the latter expects moral ameliora- 
tion before social changes of this magnitude can be expected at the 
present rate of social, as conditioned by moral, evolution. This is 
an opinion expressed even by if. Owen half a century ago when, 
exhorting associations formed for this purpose, he bidft them choose 
men • capable of having their minds elevated, and of such moral 

courage and singleness of purpose, that the passions of men should 
not be able to turn tliem from the godlike course which they have to 
riiu/^ 

SI duo faciunt idem non est idem — to be aiming at the same 
thing and exerting oneself in the same direction, is a very different 
thing from adopting the same methods and arriving at identical 
results; so, too, there is a vast difference between Christian and 
uii-Chriatian Socialist principles, their practice and their prospects, 
their negative criticism and their i)Ositive proposals. This opens ^ 
wide field of inquiry, but for the present we must confine ourselves 
to those particular points of departure which are rather in the nature 
of contrary opinions on the same subject, and then^to those essential 
and irreconcilable differences which arise from contradictory modes 
of belief, suggested by the title of the present paper. 

The great outcry of ordinary Socialists is directed a^fainst the 
ajypropriation of what they call the surplus value of all commodities 
produced by those who employ the pifcducers — i.e., those engaged iu 
manual labour ; that the latter must bet satisfied with the current 
rate of wages nolens volens, whilst they see thrice the amount of their 
remuneration taken in the form of profits by tl^pir masters, and all this 
under a semblance of free contract. To proterjb tlie wages labourer 
against Ai^ form of expropriation they dentand for, him the full 
♦ value of the articles •produced* for his sole* enjoyment — iu other 
words, the transference of the means of enjoyment over and above 
that ^quired for the maintdhance of life from the employer to the 
emj^yed. Lazarus and Dives are to change places, or at all events 
both are to fere sumptuously every day, •and to be clothed in purple 
and fine linen. The question of consumption,” says Dietzgen, 
is the question of man’s salvalion.” 
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Now, Christian Socialism does not regard the position of Dives in 
this life as the summum bonum of human bliss. On the contrary, it 
says, almost in the words of one of its representatives, that happmess 
does not consist in the increase of enjoyment, but in the full and 
unimpeded exercise of our energies ; ;that high effort is a vital and 
more fruitful source of happiness than luxurious self-indulgence ; that 
the history of wealthy families tends to show how the possession of 
large meansi often dulls the senses, and exercises an enervating 
influence on self-development ; that in this way the grandchildren of 
millionaires ofteA become paupers; that the effects of excessive, 
affluence thus act as the most powerful agency for levelling down- 
wards. Thus the number of nobles in Europe, who in the course 
of time have been impoverished, is greater^ than the number of 

those who hare managed to maintulu their position. In commercial 
communities vt is a well-known fact that wealth got by trade seldom 
remains in the same hands for many generations From clogs to clogs 
takes three generations,^^ is the Lancashire proverb). Here, then, there 
is a point of departure between Atheistic and Christian Socialism. 
The former aims at individual satisfaction in material enjoyment 
diffused equally among all members of the community, the latter 
demands self-abnegation from all, as an aid to spiritual improvement. 
M. Kenan, speaking of the Communism of the Primitive Christians 
in the Apostolic age, refers to this important distinction when he 
says ; Une difference profonde venait de cc que le coinmunismc 
chrdtien avait une base religieuse, tandis que le Socialisme moderne 
n’en a pas. 11 est clair qu^une association oil Ic dividende cst en 
raison des besoins de chacuu, et non en raison du capital apporte, no 
pent reposer quo ,sur un sentiment d’abnegation tres exalte, et siir une 
foi evidente, en un ideal religieux.'' 

Compare with this the following utterances of Socialists : — 

To Eave as many requirements as possible, but to satisfy them 
in an honest becoming manner, in this consists the virtue of our 
times ! These are the very words of Lassalle, pronounced some 
twenty years ago. Our^social democracy is fully aware of the fact 
that enjoyment is the end of existence, and that enjoyment in com- 
mon, and ennobled by« science and art, is the highest form of culture, 
because the only one that is rational and worthy of man.^^ Thus 
speaks the Social Democrat ^ in one of its leading arti^es, of com- 
paratively recent dat^. ^ ^ 

Now these are purely materialistic aspirations, and they are 
naturally found in company with atheistic views of life. , Pf^essor 
Schmoller gives the reason for this double tendency in the Tower 
strata of society, which had best be told in his own wefird^ >- 

Atheism and Materialism, cynical gluttony and waste, indiffer- 
ence towards every form of higher and ideal goods, have made sad 
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inroads among our so-called higher classes for some time, and long 
before similar complaints were heard among the labourers. But a 
view of the universeji excluding all belief of the moral government of 
God and just retribution' after deaths and in yhich it is forgotten 
that the highest human happiness is* a well-ordered family life and a 
pure conscience, attainable in the humblest phsition — sucli a view, to 
be in any measure logical, must lead to tionclusiona such as are 
implied in the demands of social democracy; at ail events, the 
demands for a more equalized distribution of wealth. From a purely 
• materialistic point of view the existence of the lower classes is both 
without joy and without justice.^^ 

If it be said that Atheism thus leads to the brutalizing of the 
, people, and that, instead of improving their condition, it only turns 
them into beasts, Socialists are rkdy with a reply. “ We can dis- 

pense/^ they say, with your idea of man being created in the divine 
image; for we know that the diflerence between man and other 
animals is only one of degree .... therefore the future belongs to 
Atheism, in it alone there is salvation for humanity to recover its 
proper rights, so long bartered away for an illusive blessing.'^ Nor 
is it very difficult to account for the ‘fervour of this atheistic 
Materialism, if we bear in mind what is the power of secondary 
reasons which often determine the course of religious speculation and 
feeling. The principal cause of this phase of thought in matters of 
religion among the working classes is not any well-founded antagonism 
against religion as such, but alienation from the religion of religious 
professors who belong to the classes against which Socialism is 
arraying its forces at this moment. In an able, but now rarely 
quoted, work on Ireland by Mr. Gold win Smith,, there is a passage 
in which he shows how the religion of the Irish people was on more 
than one occasion dictated by the exigencies of political warfare. 
As Lord Macaulay takes pains in showing how the English loyally 
cjjjianged their creeds on several occasions at the bidding of royalty, 
so Mr. Goldwiu Smith seems to think that the Irish gave point to 
their disloyalty by embracing the religioik — Protestant or Catholic — 
which for the time being happened to be the opposite of that pro- 
fessed by their English rulers. Now, it sterns to us that the dis- 
affected ^Socialists everywhere, and in the samc^ way, accept Atheism, 
not so, mpeh because religion^ is specially dtstastcfuh to them, but 
v.Jb|gcause they dislike tlie ruling classes, who ostensibly take it under 
their shelter. Crown and altar ai;c the main props of the existing 
order, therefore they must both* fall together. This is illus- 
trated by some strange scenes enacted in Berlin some live or six 
years agef, tAd which at the time attriicted inuch attention, as they 
startled the world by a npw aspect of Socialism — namely, in the light 
of a power levelled against religion. 
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it may be s4id that the difference of Christian and un-Christian 
Socialism consists in the constructive and reformatory tendencies of 
the one^ and the destructive and revolutionary proclivities ofo the 
other — Le., not in fhe end to be attained so much as in the selection 
of the means for its attainment.* The^one wants to level down, the 
other to level up ; th& one excites the masses to revolt, the other 
exhorts the powers that* be to reform society and to ameliorate the 
condition of « the people with the aid of the people’s guardians, the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities in Church and State. The latter 
would preserve what is capable of conservation in the old institu-, 
tions, whilst granting all that may be justly claimed by way of inno- 
vations ; the former wants to overturn what exists to build on a new 
foundation. Christian Socialism trusts only to the wisdom of the 
few. Socialism proper mainly to the power of the many. Both profess 
to adopt legal means only for compassing tlieir ends, acting tlirougli 
parliament and the representation of the people, but this, in the 
case of the Socialists, only for the present and for tactical purposes, 
and, in the cas^ of the Christian Socialists, as a pis aller ; the former 
arc ready at any moment to invoke the will of the people, the latter 
to fall back on a strong monarchy That Socialists only intend 
using parliamentary forms and social reforms by authority as means 
to an end was affirmed by resolution at their congress at Copen- 
hagen last year, and the chief reason given was the utter futility of 
all efforts of peaceful social reform.^^ Reforms from above, they say, 
apart from insincerity of motives, must be naturally very slow, 
because of the great difficulty of class-interests which they have to 
encounter. For this reason, delays will only aggravate the intensity 
of suffering from below, until, in course of time, and before very 
long, it becomes unbearable, the spread of education and other civil- 
izing influences hastening on the process. Thus it is anticipated by 
Socialists and pessimists of the Social Conservative class alike, that 
the conflict will grow more fierce and determined, and the emapei- 
pation of the " Fourth Estate" will force its way from below through 
the hard crust of custom send prescription, and break out in a sudden 
social volcanic eruption, like that which emancipated the third 
estate in the great Frqnch Revolution. 

In short, what'di|(tinguishes the two forms of Socialism seems to 
be chiefly a differeiftitia of method. This, however, only apj^ears so 
at first sight. There* is a more profound difierence of first princij^lc^ 
which underlies the reasoning and efforts of Christian, and uni-C£ria- 
tian Socialism, as deep and wide as the** difference between .^S^istic 
and Christian conceptions of life and the universe. To give a few 
instances illustrating this divergence of opinion as fal al^ it affects 

* (h. 

* See " !ProtokoU Uber den Kongross der doutsclicn Sociel Demokratie in Kopen- 
hagen,*’ pp. 29-30. 
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the principles of action of these two antagpuistic mf des of thought 
on social questions, we will select two or three fundamental doc- 
triftes of modern Socialism to show to what extent they are influ- 
enced by atheistic views of lifp. ^ 

Iri the first place we ^gll taSd the so-called brazen law of 
wages/^ which condemns the masses of the labouring population to 
perpetual servitude ; as stated originally by* the orthodox econo- 
mists and in its present form, as rechauffe with a flavour of Social- 
ism by Lassalle and his followers, it would amount to this : — The 
laws of demand and supply reign supreme in the labour market ; 
wages rise and fall according to the number of hands seeking 
employment, or the number of hands required — i.e?., hands"" living 
on subsistence wages. The rise of wages and the consequent im- 
proved condition of tho wages labourer tend to promote improvident 
marriages and increase of population, that is, increased demand for 
employment, which at once produces a fall in the price of labour. 
When the lowest point has been reached by emigration, forced 
celibacy, depopulation, and other drastic natural rc&edies, there will 
be a movement of the pendulum in the contrary direction. The 
reduction in the number of hands now creates a larger demand for 
them, and wages rise to their normal height again. This is the fatal 
law at the base of our industrial system which determines and 
perpetuates the condition of those who never rise above the rank of 
wages-carners, a condition which implies a minimum of comfort as 
their standard of life. There is little difference in the conception of 
this supposed cruel law of Nature between the political economist, 
who simply defines it in the exposition of his science and the 
Socialist, who rebels against its provisions — both ^ consider it in the 
light of a necessary law/^ as part of the social order under which 
we live. Here we have an illustration of that fatalistic view of 
social life which is so closely related to Atheism, as a systeib, denying 
t^je existence of a Divine Power in or above Nature. 

The Christian Socialist* admits flie reign of law,"" and would, 
moreover, bring men under the law of obedience, but he also believes 
in the power of human will determining the laws which govern 
society, itself subject to the higher will of, God, the God of truth 
and justice. By the exercise of will, that wh^ph* seems to be a law, 
but is only the description of a sad state of things, may be put an 
gggd to by the determination of Christian ^ employers to transact 
business with their men on Christian principles as by* the collective 
w i^f the Christian community legislative protection may supple- 
ment the deficiencies of private effort. Thus it is possible to break 
through 1;htf iron law"" in snapping asunder the fetters forged by 
selfishness and greed, and’ to lessen human misery stereotyped by 
no other force but that of will misapplied and perpetuated solely 
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by the generateconsonsus of mankind to be guided by no other laws, 
but those of mean and unmitigated selfishness/^ 

Of course, this implies moral progress, and with it and in /con- 
sequence thereof t^e free de^?jplopment of human institutions with 
the expansion of the Christian "idea. Herein consists the superiority 
of the Christian social standpoint. In its recognition of lav7 
governing human affairs it does not forget the Lawgiver ; it is a 
stranger both to the resignation of inactive fatalism and the resent- 
ment of the fatalist who tears at the chain of Necessity in rage, 
because it regards these secondary laws subject to a higher and 
universal law and forming part of a Divine plan. Hence, to apply 
the words of the Agnostic philosopher : — 

Such an one, no longer regar(Jing the mere outside of things, has learned 
to look for the secret forces by which tfiey are upheld. After patient study, 
this chaos of phenomena into the midst of wliich he was born, has begun 
to generalize itself to him ; and where there seemed nothing but confusion, he 

can now discern the dim outlines of a gigantic plan Growth is 

unceasing, and, though slow, all-powerful ] showing itself in some rapidly 
cloveloping outlie^’ anti there, where the necessity is less, exhibiting only the 
fibrils of incipient organization. Irresistible as it is subtle, he sees in the 
worker of these changes a power that bears onwards peoples and governments, 
regardless of their theories and schemes and prejudices — a power which sucks the 
life out of those lauded institutions, shrivels up their State parchments with a 
breath, paralyzes long- venerated authorities, obliterates the most deep-graven 
laws, makes statesmen recant and puts prophets to the blush, buries cherished 
customs, shelves precedents, and which, before men are yet conscious of the 
fact, has WTOught a revolution in all things, and filled the world with a higher 
life. Always towards perfection is the mighty movement — towards a complete 

development and a more unmixed good Each new fact illustrates more 

clearly some recognized law or discloses some inconceived completeness; 
contemplation thus perpetually discovering to him a higher harmony, and 
cherishing in. him a deeper faith." f 

Very nearly akin to the brazen law of wages in its tendencies 
and results, is the theory formulated by Lassalle, but lixpressed, 
though in a less definite form, by the older Socialists, like Mor^ly 
and R. Owen, that man is the victim of a conjuncture of circum- 
stances and events, so that, •socially speaking, he is not a responsible 
being at all. Lassalle, had he lived to the present day, would be 
able to point to the present war between China and France, and the 
complications in wWch English politics are involved in flgypt, as 
examples to show hofir.in their direct and indirect result^ t^pse two 
factors profoundly influence all those who depend upon the fluct|;pL(?-^ 
tions of commerce, and produce pconomic effects in the condition of 
workmen in both hemispheres, which il is impossible by an;^frort 
of the will on their part to prevent or to control. In the Same way, 

' ' f. * ’ ' ' 

t» 

^ Of.. JRatsinger : ** Die Volkswirthacliaft in ihren - sittHdxen Grundlagen,*' p. 1§1 
and ante, ^ 

+ Herbert Spencer : Social Statics,** pp. 322, 323 (Ed. 1868). 
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a cotton famine in the United States, a sudden demanf’ for the silver 
currency in Japan, or the unexpected discovery of new Ailver mines in 
any^iven portion of the globe raising or depreciating the value of the 
currency, would seriously affect the commerce of the world, and con- 
sequently the condition of those wHo depend for their employment 
on the enterprising capitalist. This conjunction of events Lassallo 
calls the fatum of the modern system of industry. It plays at balls 
with the supposed liberty of individuals, hoisting up sqme into the 
lap of fortune, hurling down others into the abyss of poverty. The 
causes and results of over-production, the abnormal stagnation of trade 
in con?equencc of over-speculation, and the disappearance of some 
industries, like the silk ribbon trade of Coventry by the action of 
fiscal rhcasurcs with all their far-reaching consequences, these arc 
so many links in the orphic ch^in of contingencies, the " fatum 
of the capitalistic bourgeoisie ; the chief victims arq those passive 
agents in the process, the wages labourers and their families, who arc 
only the adjuncts of the machines which they work at, part of a 
coraracrcial mechanism, which neither they nor ihetr masters liavc 

the power effectually to control. Here again. Atheism and fatalism 
touch, and in their common influence become either causes of aim- 
less apathy, or acute apprehension. They produce indifference in 
the face of the unavoidable or fear of the unknown, either of which 
have the effect of paralyzing human effort ; for what can avail against 
an untoward combination of circumstances, which by no ingenuity of 
man it is possible to avert, or against incalculable chances, which it 
is impossible to divine ? Belief in a ruling power is the magic thread 
which can guide man in the labyrinth of such a social edifice, 
where he sees not fate but the working together of the complicated 
factors, material and moral, in the social mechanism* that supplies him 
with insight and foresight to calculate contingencies, and to register 
Ihictuatiojis so as to provide for possible emergencies ;* because 
belief in a divine plan of the universe stimulates the spirit of inquiry 
aii(l discovery, and prompts action upon the knowledge thus acquired, 
according to Spinoza^s beautiful saying: Human affairs are not 
intended to be either the subject of lament or ridicule, they have to 
be understood.^^ 

One more instance shall be given to illustrate thu peculiar fatalistic 
tendency^of thought, inseparable from an athei.^ic view of social life, 
^and that is* what we may call the eschatolog}^ of modern Socialism. 

evolution of society according to this view is simply a dialectical 
proceai ending in its destruction, * Tliis destruction, however, is 
notlMng else but structural metamorphosis ; our modern society is to 
pass awaw) like its predecessors, to makc^room for another, which, of 
course, is the socialistic commonwealth. Nothing can retard the 
rolling on of the “ iron wheels hf necessity,^* the coming social revo- 
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lution is as ceij^ain and unavoidable as certain cataclysms of Nature 
are determined' beforehand by fixed laws. According to this socialis- 
tic philosophy of history, the struggle of classes now going on ui^der 
the names of Socialism and Nihilism is a, fact inseparable from the 
nature of things. T?he war between capital and labour is destined to 
become more sanguinary with the accelerated accumulation of capital 
in a few hands and the corresponding augmentation* of discontented 
poverty and \fretchedness among the helots of society.^^ The crush 
comes at last when the exasperated slaves of labour shall have become 
sufficiently strong ^nd united to strike the fatal blow to society. It 
is but natural that Socialists who see the operation of a fatal law of 
wages at the base of the present system of industry, and a fatality 
governing all the intermediate processes, should also look forward to a 
fatal collapse of the whole sysfeem in the sequel, though the end is 

not yet. 

The result ojf such a view of social development can produce nothing 
else, but either the despair of pessimistic fatalism, or the kindling rage 
and smothered resentment of anarchists and opportunists. And so 
we find the Utopian optimism of the earlier forms of Socialism dis- 
placed by nihilistic pessimism in its most recent manifestations, as 
the unavoidable result of growing disbelief in transcendental ideas. 
The alarming increase of suicides on the Continent has been ascribed, 
and probably not without some reason, to the corroding effects of this 
kind of sceptical despondency. 

Some years ago, relates Heinrich von Treitschke, on visiting one 
of the mines near Freiburg, as he was resting with some of his com- 
panions at the bottom of one of the shafts, and when in those eternal 
depths below surrounded by the majestic gloom of walls of gneiss, 
an expression of wonder escaped the lips of one of them involuntarily 
at the greatness of God, their guide, a little miner, broke out at once 
in wild blasphemies, saying; “You are rich and I am poor how can 
there be a benevolent God “ Rarely in my life,” adds the narrator, 
have I experienced a feeling of such profound pity ; what ties we/re 
there to hold such a miserajiple Wretch as this to life ? what prevented 
him throwing himself into yonder deep ? Nothing but cowardice 
and animal instinct.” 

But in the caseof tlie sanguine and the active, the repressed rage 
and resentment vent '^themselves in something stronger thafa words. 
Their creed is Ni ni mattre^ ahd they act upon it, ’or at least 
are preparing for action by means of “ coups de revolution.” RetC^ 
lutionary methods may seem intonsistent with a fatalistic be^^f in 
social evolution according to fixed laws. But the objection ^uld 
probably be met by our modem Socialists very much, jn ^ the same 
wqy as the Stoic met the arguments of his servant. The servant, 
according to the well-known story, had purloined his master^s goods. 
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and when charged with having committed a heinous /jrime, pleaded 
the stoical principle of necessity as his only excuse. ^*‘1 could not 
help^ doing what I did ; I only followed the irreversible laws of 
Nature/^ “ True/^ replied the Stoic ; “ and I, too, in strict obedience 
to the same law^ find it nccesifery to, give you a^sound thrashing by 
way of punishment and so he beat him within an inch of his life. 
Slightly transposing the characters of the ^story, Socialists would 
probably say : Our masters are what they are by reason of the law 
of social development, but by the same law we, their slaves, follow 
our own destiny in putting an end to their power, if not their exist- 
*ence.” We have not met with this argument in any of the Socialist 
writings, but something of the sort may be gathered from many hints 
and innuendoes contained in them, all of which seem to say : What 
is called modern progress is nothing else’but the rapidity of movement 
in IJllOdCrU society stepping into its own grave^ from which it shall rise 
transmuted and transfigured as a perfect state organized on Socialist 
principles. The opportunist is satisfied in undermining the social 
edifice, the irreconcilable would precipitate events by means of 
dynamite. “ The dynamite of ideas is accompanied in the back- 
ground by the dynamite of material force. These modern explosives 
may easily prove to capitalism what gunpowder was to feudalism."^ 
Outsiders may deride the inconsistency of such tactics by means 
of which Socialists try to give efiect to over-ripe views under 
comparatively unripe conditions of society, as they find it difficult 
to reconcile developmental social theories with anti-social methods of 
agitation. But Possibilists and Intransigents alike reply : — The 
revolution is prepared in the womb of society, it needs but one 
strenuous and organized effort to manifest the new period in legal 
and acknowledged shape to the world." f And if 'peaceable means 
fail, why, then, in the words of the Social Democrat^ force must be 
used against force — and Nitro-glyeerine " becomes '^th,e ultima 

ratio” the last argument J of an oppressed humanity. Such are 
the results of a union between Socialism and Atheism. Its tenden- 
cies are destructive as the Deistic Socialism of men like S. Simon 
was constructive. Religion," said tile latter, should direct 
society towards the grand design of the speedy amelioration of the 
class which is at once the poorest and the mo&t numerous." Social- 
ists, wha* nowadays deride ‘^drafts on eternity," scornfully reject 
all such overtures to >a peaceful solution of this social problem. 
iS^hing can therefore save society from the present danger but the 
restitu^on of genuine religious belief.. The spiritual dynamics of 
faithfnope and love, to counteract "the Torcc of dynamite" and 

* H. M. JB^ndjaan: “Historical Basis of Socialism in England,” p. 443. 

t “A Summary of the Principles of Socialism ; Totten for the Democratic Federa- 
tion.” By H. M. Hyndman ana William Morris, p. Cl. % 

X The Socictl^J)emo/crat for 1883*, No. 17. 
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hate ; the growth of co-operation on truly fraternal principles in the 
place of spoliation in any of the varied forms of Collectivism ; ” 
participation of profit between master and man generalized ^and 
extended until it has become universal, a^ an antidote against com- 
bination for the purposes of industrial warfare ; the free play of 
organic growth, as opposed to agitatorial organization — these are the 
conditions of a graduq^l transformation of society to be effected 
mainly by thp action of ethical forces. Atheistic Socialism must be 
encountered by the highest spiritual forces in the social organism to 
arrest its course, gr divert it into safe channels. 

“ Atheism,” said a Christian Socialist in the course of the Socialist debate in 
tlic German Diet in December, 1882, “ cannot be suppressed by force .... 
it can only be overcome by internal means. This is our common task, to 
bring about a moral and spiritual renewal in the heart of the people. 1 am 
very far from making Social Democrats alone responsible for atheistic 
excesses. The roots of this unhappy state extend to wider circles of tlie 
educated, the learned, the party of the Left. Yes, gentlemen, it is in your 
press, in your literature that they have learned tlieir atheism, and for this 
reason they have cried out against the bourgeoisie : ‘ You have taken from 

U9 heaven, do not wonder if we demand of you the earth.’ Here it behoves 

every party opposed to social disruption to turn over a new leaf, to return 
to a better mind which believes in the Divine foundation of order here 
below .... It is my political conviction that the great conflict which 
marks the period we live in is the acceptjincc or rejection of a Christian view 
of the Universe, and I believe that our political and social disorders cannot 
be remedied unless we adopt the former alternative,” 


M. KAUrAIANN, 



ON THE ORIGIN OF THE HIGHER 
ANIMALS. 


I N tlic studjr of living creatures, wlictlier plants or animals, we 
begin with that which is superficial and familiar, and then, gra- 
ilually pass to the deeper and less known. For one who dissects out 
the structures, there arc hundreds who observe the outward form and 
habits ; and for one who studies the embryological development, there 
arc numbers who dissect and study the structure of the various types 
ill their adult condition. So that, although this biological field is as 
wide as the earth and as broad as the sea, yet there are very few who 
go to the bottom of things, working downwards, until they see the 
origin of a type, and then afterwards coming up to tell tlieir less 
adventurous fellow-workers what facts they have found in those dark 
depths. 

In seeking to trace the origin of organisms in the modern Dar- 
winian manner, it is always easiest and safest to pass from thp familiar 
to the less known, and every now and then to make a stand in the 
w'liys and to see what lies about us on, this side and on that, and then 
to choose which w’ay we will go, what untrodden path we will try 
to thread our way through. Inquirers, chndid and uncandid, those 
who pray that they may know, and those w'ho come fully assured 
beforehand that they' know all about the matter already — both these 
sorts of inquirers ask for impossibilities ; they sdPbk to have the whole 
matter put'* into a nutshell ; they cannot wait for evidence in detail, 
the evidence of these things must come in detail or not at all. 
NoPj^ of those who mockjshall understand ; but patient, and w ise, 
and Jiachable minds shall be able to learn, not adequately, indeed, 
but in a VQry , useful, practical, and pleasant manner. Assuredly, tlic 
best and most laborious of. the biologists ot this generation, and of that 
which has just passed away, hav^ not been living in the region of olA- 
VOL. XLVII. 3 L 
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wifedom, nor^ following cunningly devised fables. Men like Lyell, 
Darwin, and ^Robert Chambers, not to mention other great and 
cherished names, were of a sort not easily to be deceived. To say 
nothing of those in Europe, in America, and in the Isles of the^ Sea 
who arc assured of 'ihe truth o^l^he ttiodern doctrine of development, 
we have here at homo numbers of able men, each looking at the 
subject from a standpoint of his own, who have been convinced of the 
truth of this theory, h^herc is indeed a marvellous consensus, or 
harmony, in the deductions of those who have been trained in these 
researches, and who are spending and being spent in this kind of 
Avork. ‘ 

Those who know what it is to gather this excellent knowledge, 
who busy themselves in harvesting and garnering what Nature, in her 
lusty strength, has grown for <;hcm^ without their sowing and without 
their tilling, arc cheered on by the light and strength this theory 
gives them. These are they who, as botanists and zoologists, gather 
all that comes to hand, thus laying up in store all good things for the 
embryologist. In gathering and classifying and even dissecting the 
full-grown forms, they are only preparing the way, and filling the 
hands of the student of Development ; yet there is nothing in the 
deductions they are able to make, that has received or that ever wdll 
receive anything but corroboration from that slower, but most im- 
jiortant kind of work. Also those who do business in the veins of 
the earth, not merely near its surface, where it has been baked, with 
frost, but deeper down ; these men, who bring up the remains of old, 
extinct types, are ever adding to the weight of evidence in favour of 
this theory. 

The workers of all sorts have well done what they have done, and 
they arc a very useful and united family ; but deep crieth unto deep 
below all that has yet been discovered, and the need for those who 
will go dpwn into the very heart of things is still very great. 

Now, we will suppose the candid inquirer to ask two questions ; 
and then try to answer them acfording to.modcrn lights. * 

1. Did the higher kinds of the vertebrata (that great sub-kingdom 

which is characterized by a jointed spinal column, a brain, and a spinal 
cord) arise suddenly, as by a creative catastrophe ; or by metamor- 
phosis of the loweii kinds ; or slowly, during the ages, by the accretion 
of gentle and easy Aiodifications, caused by the surroundings of the 
creature ? ■ » c * • 

2. Did the lower vertebrata arise suddenly by a creative catastropb@^" 
or by metamorphosis of stiH lower, non^vertebrate types — th(^fbrms 
so metamorphosed subsequently undergoing slow, secular chan^? 
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I. 

Tie first question refers, of course, to tlic origin of reptiles, birds, 
and beasts ; creatures that, fro^p the time of the>r hatching or their 
birth, breathe air, and have no gills* for aquatic respiration during 
any period of their life. These are the higher vertebra ta. Fishes (such 
as tlie lamprey, shark, and perch) and amphilfla (such as salamanders, 
frogs, and toads) all have aquatic resi^iration, either peitaancntly or 
for a time. These form the lower stratum of the vertebrata. 

• , Even in their outer clothing, the three great grohjis of the highoi- 
stratum — reptiles, Wcls, and beasts — have new and strange struc; « 
turcs, such as are not found in the types beneath them. The 
exquisitely folded skin of the serpent, ^ here wrought into parallel 
plaits, and there into diamond-shaped lesser ce ; the plumage of the 
bird, and the hairy covering of the beast are all, in ofic sense, new 
things. They arc adaptations to the new life on the dry land, in 
the open air. But you must have more than a hood if you wish for 
a monk, and the kind of clothing of these three groups is but the 
outside of what we have to deal with in biology. 

The difficulty of supposing that the almost infinite variety of 
living creatures all arose from simpler, and still simpler and more 
generalized typos, by a mere process of slow and gentle modifica- 
tions, taking place during untold periods of time, is as great to the 
biologist as to one xantrained in the science of life. To a certain 
extent, the old adage, nihil per salium — nothing by leaps and starts — 
is true in Nature ; but it is not universally true. Hence no well- 
informed naturalist is an absolute muformitarian ; he is also, more 
or less, a entasirophisL But if — leaving the great difficulty of such 

a problem unsolved for the present — we suppose the existing groups of 
higher animals to have arisen from some common, low, generalized 
stock, then we can easily imagine the huge results that may have taken 
placjj during long, almost unlimited, secular periods. The doubter 
should begin by considering, first, the close relationship of the races 
of one type or species, and then the little, mon-essential things that 
separate or distinguish the various species of one genus. Thus, for 
example, the various races of oxen {Bovidw) »diflcr only in non- 
essential characters, and no one can tell whero a race ends or a 
species begins^ In this family, eve^ the ordinary fest of the fertility 
^jgp-fertility of crosses lails the naturalist altogether. Our common 
^oxen, the bison, the aurochs, the yak, ^nd all the different kinds of 
buffaloe^^/all go together to form one singfe special group, or family, 
in that Order of Ruminants which Moses characterizes in the 
following wdrds^ " Every beast that part«ftth the hoof and cleaveth 
the cleft into two claws, and.chcwcth the cud.*' ^ 

Now there are in this Order certain distinctions easily observed, 

3 l2 
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and at the saftae time very useful in zoology; they are derived 
from the most superficial modifications, from diflferences that are 
merely skin-deep. There are ruminants with hollow horns, ^kh 
solid horns, and witjjout horns. Oxen, sheep, goats, and antelopes 
have a hollow, bony core, covered witfi^a horny sheath ; the core is a 
growth from the bone of the forehead ; its horny sheath is a modifi- 
cation of the outer skin ♦, these horns are permanent, and are generally 
possessed by both sexes. In the deer family, a large branch of solid 
bone grows out of the forehead on each side, carrying with it the skin, 
which is covered 'with soft hair, hence called velvet. When the bone 
ceases to grow, the skin dies and is rubbed ofl* against the trees. 
These horns, called antlers, arc soon shed, and, as a rule, exist only 
on the male. The musk-deer, the chevrotain, the llama, and the 
camel have no horns of any sort. * The two last kinds, the llama, and 
the camel, difler so much from the rest, that they form a special sub- 
division of the Order. They are evidently very ancient types. 

Again, the larger co-ttlc, besides being divided into rnminants and 
non-ruminants, are classified as even-toed and odd-toed beasts. The 
nobler and more modern types of even-toed beasts chew the cud ; 
but there arc some manifestly ancient forms still lingering on the 
planet which do not chew the cud ; as, for instance, the hog, of which 
there are many species, and the hippopotamus. These, as is well 
known, like the more archaic ruminants, do not possess horns. All 
those beasts which have an even number of toes are destitute of the 
first or inner toe, corresponding to our thumb or great toe. In oxen 
the second and fifth toes are also suppressed, only the corresponding 
nails remaining as small hinder hoofs. In deer, notably in the rein- 
deer, these hinder toes are present, but the bones arc small. 

As a rule, the ruminating animals have only one bone in their 
‘ishank* — the so-called cannon-bone; but in the early embryo, this 
ds composed of two equal parts, each of which has a convex surface 
for articulation with the corresponding toe-bone; this accounts 
for the fact that the cannofi-boiie cafries two toes. In the liou- 
oruminating, even-toed aijimals — the hog and hippopotamus — these 
two bones never fuse to form a cannon-bone, but remain distinct; 
and this is seen in thq fore-legs of the African watcr-deer (Hyomoschus 
— a name suggesting an intermediate position between the musk deer 
and the hog). Thfe animal and its small relatives, the chSvrotains of 
Ceylon and Java, belong to an almost extiurfc family of ruminants. ^ 

The hippopotamus is manifestly of an older and more general ^pe 
than even the pig ; he stands almost albne as the living repr4<^ntative 
of a family of gigantic even-toed beasts. Informer days giants of this 
kind were as common as the members of the hog family*^are now. 

^ None of the odd-toed cattle chew the cud; only two families 
still exist— the several species of rKinoceros and the horse group, con- 
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sisting of the horse, ass, zebra, and quagga.* The Rhinoceros has 
three well-developed toes, each ending in a small hoof; but in the 
horSe and his relatives only the middle toe is developed, and the 
bone with which this is artieul^ed is a primarily^single cannon-bone ; 
the corresponding bone of the second and fourth digits being a mere 
splint, pointed belowlf The rhinoceros on the one hand, and the horse 
on the other, are the culminating forms of tJie odd-toed beasts which 
have diverged during time into forms so remarkably unlike. It 
is very curious that these should be all' we have left of the odd- 
* toed herbivora.f • 

And now the carnivorous tribes, the cat family, the dog family, and 
the kindred of the bears and seals, have all to be traced downwarcls* 
to some common stock; to say notlprig of aquatic whales, aerial 
bats, lemurs, monkeys, apes, and men. All these, in their multi- 
tudes, come flocking for the registration of their ancestry ; nor do 
they seal up the sum of this great and varied Class, for the insecti- 
vorous kinds (moles, hedgehogs, and so forth), and the edentate 

tribes (the ant-eaters and pangolins with no teeth at all, and their 
imperfectly toothed relatives, the sloths and armadilloes), these, lowly 
as they arc, also belong to the noble {Eutherian) types of the 
mammalia. 

Down to this point wc need ask for no catastrophe, no metamor- 
phosis, nothing but time and surroundings, and the marvellous 
working of that indwelling force which moulds and fashions each 
type into a form in harmony with its outward life and conditions. 
All these types now mentioned belong to the highest of the three 
platforms § of mammalian life ; all have the common characteristic 
that they carry their young, and do not " cast forfli their sorrows 
until a very considerable though varying ripeness has been attained ; 
for a longer or shorter time they minister to the necessities of 
their progeny of their own substance internally, and Afterwards 
exjernally, by providing them with milk. 

Before I go on to speak of the creatures ou the next lower plat- 
form (the Metatheria), I must remind thq reader that in the groups 
just mentioned all our zoological distinctions fail us. As wc descend 

* Naturalists, as a rule, include the tapirs among tlio*odd-ti)ecl hcasla. In reality 
they are a Tj^uch more archaic group than the rest. They pcescss a well-developed fifth 
digit on them fore-foot ; only iSie first being suppressed. • 

t Thus‘we fee the remark^ible differenJIe in formatum between the foot of a cow and 
of a horse. * 

X Amongst the herbivorous tribes just mentioned no place has been'iound for the huge 
elephantf no place for the little hyjax ((layman, yr coney of the Bible) ; for these lie 
far off trom tne other cattle, and their kindred must be sought among the root stocks 
of old and generalized types, from which sprang the forefathers of the existing rodents 
— the rat, squirrel, beaver, &c. 

§ Euth^ria (litetsMy, “noble beasts"’), Metatheniai Prototheria — the EutJicrut being 
the placental mammals ; the jihtatheria the x>ouched animals, or marsupials ; and the 
Prototheria those existing liuksa whicl\ connect tlie Mammalian groiq) at its lo^er 
extremity with birds and reptiles 
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to the older and still older types, every landmark gets wasted away 
and removed, dnd the familiar terms that serve as distinctions in the 
existing fauna become utterly useless ; the Orders lose all or^lcr ; 
Buminauts, Solipeds, Proboscidians, Carnivores, Rodents — all these 
distirif lions melt awa^ into one ‘CJOmmbn, generalized, archaic group. 
Such a group must have contained the essence of all the present, 
easily distinguished Ordprs — all these in their pregnant causes, 
mixed ^ 

For instance, in' the earlier tertiary periods, we come upon large 
herbivorous lemura or types that cannot well be separated from that ^ 
group of four-handed creatures that lies so close beneath the Primates 
' -^monkeys, apes, and men. The term Proboscidian,” again, is now 
restricted to a group containing only two species, the African and 
the Indian elephant. But that arfeient kind of creature, the tapir, 
has a rudimentary trunk j and in former times many sorts of quad- 

rupeds supplemented their short and stunted features hy a long, two- 

tubed, jointed nose ; nay, there still exist among the lowest noble 
(Eutherian) kinds — the Insectivora — certain American and African 
types that have a perfect proboscis, the cartilage of the snout being 
divided into rings as in the elephant. That 57/a6'i-monse with curious 
snout, the shrew, has a very long, double nose-tube, though the 
cartilage encircling this tube is not segmented into rings ; but in the 
young of a species of U/iynchocyon from Zanzibar — a a’elativc of the 
exquisite little elephant-shrews of Africa, as large as a rat — I have 
made out thirty double rings. 

We may, therefore, safely leave the evolution of all the high 
beasts (the Eutheria) to the working of ordinary influences, and no 
new thing ” need be created ; all that is wanted is merely a re- 
casting and remodelling of old things to new uses ; and even the 
dwarfing of certain types and the gigantic development of others 
may be left, mentally, to the operation of forces that have worked 
hitherto and do still work. ^ 

But here we have to let ourselves down as dangerous a cliff as 
any that he who gathers samphire, dreadful trade,” ever descended. 
Wc must, if true to Darwinian principles, ask for as few interferences 
as possible ; we expect to find no new invention of the Absolute 
Eternal mind ; foi*, known unto God are all His works from the 
beginning of the wqrld.” Therefore, as the Author of dll meets 
with no unexpected difficulties in the evolutioA of His Eiernal 
pose, we may, in the patient labour of hope, expect to find all things 
coming up, each beautiful in his ‘season oj time, the creaturesVf one 
season lieing the natural descendants or children of those of the 
preceding. ^ 

^Time was when the higher mammalia were not j and the highest 
quadrupeds to be found on the earth were, as geology teaches^ of 
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the same low sort as those which we now find in certairv Very restricted 
zoological provinces. I refer, of course, to the Marsupials, or pouched 
anifiials, which are found at the present time in the Western Tropics, 
and to some slight extent in ^Jie nprthern part^ of the New World, 
and which in the East are restricted tq a territory south of 
Wallace’s line” — that is to say, to the Australian region. 

Of these Metathcria, or intermediate be*asts, T must now speak : 
of their lowliness, and of their intimate relationship wfth the higher 
sorts of those creatures that lay eggs — the air-breathing Ovipara, 

► reptiles and birds. If these meaner cattle can IJe connected with 
the nobler kinds, if they can be yoked on to the others with out ^ 
any violence, but gently and naturally, then we shall be able to dis- 
pense with a catastrophe for tl^e nc^t part of our journey down- 
wards. It may be remarked, in passing, that this journey dow'ii- 
warcls is not ixfacAlia flesconsufty but is hard, x^antlng, laborious work ; 

the mental descent and the mental ascent arc equally hard. Never- 
theless, if we gird up the loins of our mind,” fearing nothing but 
our own impatience of imperfect evidence, we shall discover things 
that have been kept secret from the foundation of the world. 

One of the wisest and most judicious of those whose talk is of 
bullocks ” (scientifically, of course, and not as a mere grazier) sug- 
gested recently to the writer that the marsupials are the true 
mammalia ; milk is all in all to their children. And why ? The 
reason of this is partly open and plain, and partly lies deep down 
in the nature of these remarkable creatures : this shall now be 
explained. 

There are various degrees of rijicncss of the young at the time of 
birth; some, like the foal and calf, arc strong-limbed and active, 
with their special senses perfect, while others, like the pup and 
kitten, are blind and helpless. This difference may occur in species 
of the same genus. The new-born rabbit is feeble and tlind ; the 
lereret is wide-awake and active from the first. In the bird class, 
wc have whole groups, like the perching and climbing tribes — 
songsters, woodpeckers, and so forth — wlpsc young are hatched in a 
tender state, and require great parental care ; while in other birds — 
fowls, geese, rails, plovers, and the like — th'i young are strong and 
active as^soon as they are hatched ; and in the gull, they are in an 
intermediate condition. It majt be noticed tlfat, both in the mam- 
and the bird, the highest social conditioiks^arc developed in those 
cases yhcre the young are born i^ a helpless condition. Now, in 
the marsupial animals the young are born, so to speak, prematurely, 
so that the little kangaroo, whose mother is the size of a sheep, is 
not so large *as a new-born Norway rat ; and although the mother 
still ministers to her youugof her own substance, this is not done*in 
the same manner as in the higher tribes, where, for many months, 
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in some cases/, the propjeny and the parent are as much one organism, 
physiologically, as the fruit-tree with its ripening fruit. Here, 
among the marsupials, the germ develops itself by its own indi- 
viduated morphological force, an^ the^n Hastens to assume an inde- 
pendent life — but only^partially independent, for it must now live on 
its mothcr^s charity, and for many months she feeds it on milk sweet 
as charity. 

Yet, there'is no difference in all these various family arrangements 
that cannot be accounted for as resulting from the influence of sur- 
roundings, and the magnetic response of the organism to those < 
sjj^-roundings. 

Here, then, wc are brought to reflect upon the lowness of these 
jiouched animals, which (although ^ven they are not the lowest of all 
mammalia) are almost oviparoits, and upon their relation, to the truly 
oviparous types, monotremes, reptiles, and birds. In reptiles and birds^, 
the developing germ, as is well known, is' wrapped in an exquisite 
drapery of membranes, and has, suspended from its own body, a large 
store of rich food-yolk, an oleo-albuminous emulsion, fit nourishment 
for the tender, unhatched young. The marsupial embryo — opossum 
or kangaroo — has also these fine, gauzy foldings wrapped about it; 
but they are all small, because of its early birth ; and thus the food- 
yolk is soon used up, and there soon arises the necessity for a fresh 
supply of nourishment. In the nobler animals the supply of food- 
yolk is again much smaller than in the marsupials, and the new 
supply is obtained by a re-grafting of the individuated germ on to 
the living inner-walls of the parent, until the fulness of time comes 
for the new creature to take on a separate existence. 

These instances show us that the ordinances of Nature — which are 
wonderful in counsel, and excellent in working — accomplish the 
maturation of the new individual in two very difierent ways, in the 

quadruped on the one hand, and the bird on the other. In the bird 
the food grows from, and is part of, the germ, which merely asks for 
the patient attendance of the nursing mother, for the sake of due 
warmth, until the chick is tready for hatching. In the nobler kinds 
of quadrupeds, where the germ itself is so poor in substance, Nature 
herself broods ovef the* young. But in this ancient and lowly order 
of mammals, the mancupials, there is a condition of embrjornc de- 
velopment which is, tn some respects, below ^ that seen eveu in the 
existing reptiles and '"birds, most of which are evidently ynodeBsp 

types. • V .V 

I3ut if the liutnble marsupial thus runs down, in some of his 
characters, from his mammaliau platform towards the non-mamiualiaa 
vertebrata, bis great relatioifs, the higher mammalia^ stitl c^not cast 
hffia plf. They, some of them, hear, in tljeir bodies, even now, the 
traces of their relationship to him. In that remarkable insectlTore> 
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already spoken of, tlie rhynclioeyon of Zanzibar— himself a low 
Eutlierian — considerable tracts of the base of the skull are so unchanged 
frofn the marsupial type of structure that these parts, in fragments, 
could not be told from *the^ corresponding pjirts in the skull of a 
plialanger or opossum. I have no^doubt that many of the earlier 
tertiary cattle, whose remains are being brought to light daily, and in 
rich profusion, would be found, if they cotfld be thoroughly worked 
out, to have skulls in which the characters of the marsupials are 
inextricably mixed with such as are diagnostic of the nobler forms. 

• Hence, in the study of these ancient types the zoologists find that all 
their neat systems fall to pieces like a house of cards. The mere 
classifier, who only knows the new, high, special types, is put to con- 
fusion, for not only has the ruthless Pi^laiontologist removed the old 
landmarks of the higher territory, but he has also broken the hedge 
that kept the Metathcria from the Eutlieria, the low. cattle from the 
high. 

Again, in this secluded, lowly group of the marsupials the dog is 
typified and foreshadowed in the most wonderful manner ^ the thy- 
lacine, or dog-opossum, has made the most remarkable advances dog- 
ward. The wonder grows when the two types are carefully com- 
pared, so much alike arc they in outward form, and, for the matter 
of that, in internal structure also. Yet the gulf between these two 
types — anatomically, in the whole structure of these beasts through 
and through — is almost incalculably greater than that between a 
dark, human savage and a black, brutal gorilla. 

Not that this remarkable anticij)ation of the nobler mammalia, to 
be seen in the ignoble marsupial group, is at all unique ; it is quite 
similar to the range of forms to be seen in the, tailless amphibia 
(frogs and toads), which get very high up, considering their low 
origin, but still lie a long way down below the true reptiles. Pacts 
of this class arc very numerous ; for when any particular group is 
£4’rcsted at a low level, and yet can go in and out and find pasture, 
so as to be able to increase and * multiply upon the earth, then 
secondary, adaptive modifications are surp to arise. Thus the group 
becomes subdivided into various tribes aud families, some of which in 
their intense specialization must become unlike the general 
ancestral^ forip.^ , 

N6^, having got thus far in gur descent, ivhich is not easy, but is 

dangerous kind of scrambling downwards/i we have received no 
sudde^^ shock — no Cerberus has \fafked at us. But let me not be 
mistitiderstood. I have not been asserting that no lesser sudden 

^ Ooe wsrd aiore about the marsupials. The Australian kinds, varying from the 
heavy, stupid, eavydike wombft, to that most active creature the kangaroo, are all mar- 
vellously uniform in their esseutial structure. Thus no anatomist can bo found 
desires more than one common root-stmik for all these types ; and the American opos- 
sums have very near relatives among the Australian types. 
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changes have taken place. There must have been many such in the 
evolution of a iiigh and noble beast from a low, ignoble, ancient 
marsupial, a creature very much lower than a common rat. But 
any gardener could show you changes, apparently sudden, in ntimbers 
of the commonest cultivated plhnts, quite equal to anything that 
need, from time to time, have taken place in the slow, secular uprise 
of the nobler beasts of thu field. 

After this ]>uiise, we may recommence our descent ; and if we are 
cautious we need not fear. We have got safely down from the 
highest to the second mammalian platform — from the Eutheria to . 
the Metatheria ; we have now to let ourselves down from the second 
"■pllitform to the lowest — from the Metatheria to the Prototheria, 

Down a long way below the marsupial group lies that which is 
termed the Monotremata — hairy. Oviparous creatures, much of whose 
structure is only on a level with that of an ancient kind of bird or rep- 
tile. This faiflily has lost all its members but four or five; and these 

belong to only two generic types. Echidna and Ornithorhynchm. 
The former of these is the so-called spiny ant-eater, of ^vhicli 
there are three or four kinds ; the latter is the duck-billed platypus, 
or great water-mole. These are all shut up in the Australian region 
(Australia and New Guinea), nor have any fossil remains of 
them been found in any other zoological region, nor yet any of 
importance even in the Australian, though Sir Richard' Owen 
has described some remains of a larger kind of echidna than any 
now existing. Fossil mammalia belonging to the highest group 
(Eutheria) are found in large abundance in many regions ; but we 
are much poorer in fossil specimens of the next division — the 
Metatheria or marsupials ; and in the case of the monotremes or 
Prototheria, it is a great disappointment and sorrow to the biologist 
that Nature has so effectually covered her slain. At present, there- 
fore, wc (fan merely study the structure and development of these 
stray living remnants of an old mammalian fauna; wc have io 
work them “out and compare them with other types of vertebrated 
animals, both above and be^pw them, and then to make a cautious 
use of our imagination. , 

The marsupials, when f hey conquered the monotremes and posscssetT 
their cities, little thoTjght that, in a few millions of years, a nation 
greater and mightier than they wOuljl appear, multiply empeqtogly, 
and dispossess them in* their turn. Some o^ these marsupials, 
their far-eastern ^^reserves,^^ grew^ only lately (speaking geologically), 
to a .gigantic size ; most grou])s have donb so when all things have 
gone well with them, when they have had peace in their borders and 
their mouth has been filled «.with all good things : ihfese' gi|[antic 
mai^supiate are all extinct now. 

The ganoid fishes of the old red ‘sandstone thus increased and 
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became mighty in the streams and rivers of an ancient world ; but 
the world that then was perished. 

^fter that time, the old forefathers of the amphibia thus increased 
— there were giants also in those days ; they existed when the lower 
types of plants also became^ gigatftic, in the days of the formution 
of the coal measures. * 

Later on, aquatic reptiles typified or prefigured the modern mam- 
malian whales ; and, still later, terrestrial reptiles grew into monsters, 
such as fancy never feigned nor fear conceived. 

In a yet much later epoch, when, as we ha^e just stated, the 
marsupials had grown into large and monstrous forms, the armadillqe® 
and sloths also — low Eutherian types — grew into ponderous bea^feST^ 
whose remains, in many cases so happily recovered, are jynorig the 
richest treasures of palaeontology."* 

Similar overgrown creatures may have sprung up at one time in 

the family of the monotremes ; but, although the biologist is calling 

aloud for a revelation of them, there is no voice nor any that 
regardeth. The biologist has to wait for evidence, and be patient, 
feeling assured that the earth is rich with hidden treasures of this 
kind, all of which would witness for him could they be brought to 
light. It docs not disturb his composure when an opponent attempts 
to bring mere negative evidence wherewith to combat his theory of 
the earth and its inhabitants ; for at any time, any day or hour, the 
links he is searching for may turn up. 

Meantime, we may learn much from those Sibylline leaves that 
have become so intensified in their value, because of the destruction 
of the rest. 

From these two living witnesses, the duckbill and the echidna, we 
learn what a curious reptilian creature a primary mammalian beast 
may be. These creatures have the great diagnostic, for they have a 
milk-gland, or udder, tliough no teats; they have also the constant 
correlate of these glands — namely, a hairy covering. But deep down 
in their internal construction they are, if compared with the high and 
noble forms of mammalia, a sort of half reptile ; indeed, in some 
respects more than half. The organs tfiat relate to the maturation 
if the ovum (egg), and those that pertain to excretion, are quite 
like those of a bird or reptile. The bones *that* encircle the chest, 
the shotftder-blades, and collar-bones are of aitype far below what 
found in the bird? andi quite archaic as j compared with their 
CQunterparta in the common lizard ; they are curiously and strikingly 
like tl?e bones of the shputder-gir4fe erf the great fish-like lizards of 
the secondary epoch, the ichthyosauri. Their spine> ribs, and breast- 
bone, show a° curious mixture of reptilian and mammalian types of 
structure; their limbs, hlso, have much primitiveuess ip them, ^n 
spite pf their perfect specialization for digging purposes. Like 
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birds and tortoises, they have lost their teeth during the ages 
that have given them so much leisure for special adaptation. The 
echidna needs none; he is an ant-eater, and for a long while evas 
thought to belong to the same group as the South American ant-eaters, 
which, however, are low types of*' the highest group (Eutheria). The 
duckbill, however, has a sort of excuse for teeth, like the right whale 
among the higher mammals, and. like geese, ducks, swans, and flamin- 
goes in the bird class. The skull, jaws, brain, and organs of the 
special senses all bear witness to the mixed character — half reptile, 
half mammal — of^ 'these beasts. 

He who, knowing these facts, does not draw some remarkable 
TlOTiictions from them must have lost some part of his mental 
machinery; he who is not excited by our growing knowledge of 
these ancient types must be as diill as the fat weed that rots on 
Lethe wharf." , 

There is one. thing about which biologists, even now, arc some- 
what doubtful. No low form of vertebrate foreshadows the mammals 
so much and so well as the imago stagb of the higher existing 
amphibia — in plain words, frogs and toads ajter their metamorphosis. 
Yet the duckbill and the echidna strongly resemble the next higher 
group above frogs and toads — namely, reptiles ; not, indeed, such 
as those now existent, lizards, snakes, tortoises, &c., but generalized, 
ancient types. This difficulty has to be looked in the face, 
and the question asked, — Did the lowest mammals arise from, by 
transformation of, some true reptile — an air-breathing creature 
from the time of its birth or hatching ? . I believe not ; the confusion 
and difficulty have arisen from our not having considered that the 

modern transforming types (the ccecilians, salamandrians, and 

batrachians) must be merely waifs and strays from the fauna of a far- 
distant age. These types, generally small, had large relatives in the 
coal period, and even they, the labyrinthodonts, may have been the 
modified descendants of much older transforming fishy creature;^. 
Such supposed types must haVe begun 'life with gills for aquatic 
respiration, and, in their a^ult state, must have possessed lungs for 
aerial respiration also ; they may or may not have lost their gills as 
they became adult.. ^ 

Those who are rfot ^familiar with the metamorphosis of the lower 
forms of vertebrata must trust, not implicitly, to tho^ who are 
familiar with these phenomena from lifelong observation, tie 
is acquainted with such matters feels and knows that the existing 
vertebrata are a sort of united* famfly, aft6r all. The extrem^ types ' 
may call each other brother ; ” the lamprey and the man are not 
very far apart; the head o£, the group cannot say to^th^ foot, 
ha^C’ no relationship with thee/^ When the morphological worker 
has become familiar with those low fishes, the lamprey and its 
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kindred, passing on to the various higher fishy types vdth their more, 
and more perfect skeleton and soft organs — tlien, ih studying the 
structure of the noble air-breathing sorts, reptiles, birds, and 
mammals, he is constantly receiving pleasant surprises. He con- 
stantly comes across old things in‘ .new •shapes'; he finds structures 
which were adapted to low types transformed for new uses in creatures 
that roam over the earth, or take to themsejves wings and, spurning 
the earth, wing their way through the thin air. He is often to be 
found muttering over his work the question put by the old preacher. 
Is there anything of which it may be said — See,, this is new?^^ Yet 
these old things may be so transformed during growth that it requires 
some acuteness to know them under their disguises; also, maity 
things are dropped or, suppressed, and others largely developed, whilst 
some parts remain permanently nn afl arrested condition. All this 
may take place slowly ; but, during incalculably long secular periods, 
very wonderful changes may have been brought about by these slow 
and gentle modifications. Yet changes of this kind, almost insensible, 
though very potent factors in evolution, are certainly not all that 
have taken place, some parts must have modified themselves sud- 
denly ; but partial, per saltum changes, must not be confounded with 
general metamorphosis. 

By metamorphosis we mean such great and sudden lifetime 
changes as we are all familiar with in the insects among non- 
vertebrate creatures, and in the newt and frog among the verte- 
brates. Here is certainly something that takes place suddenly — a 
marvellous leap, so to speak, of an organism into new structural 
stages, which rapidly fit it for a nobler and higher kind of life than 
that with which it started. We may call this a catastrophe if we 
like; we are certainly not prepared with any vfery satisfying solu- 
tion of the problem. It is a great mystery — greatest to those who 
are most initiated. I feel certain that when we have descended to 
where the three great roads meet — the way of the reptile, the way 
of the bird, and the way of the raammal — when we get near the 
great starting-point or place whence these three diverged, we shall 
have to feign to ourselves metamorphicy changes as taking place at 
^that very distant point. 

The passage from a generalized amphibiah into a true reptile docs 
not seCVn to ask for a very great metamorphic] change ; but the bird 
and the iSiaramal, even in theif outer covering of feathers and hair, 
present us with a greater developmental difficulty. The difference 
between the skin, with its appendages, of a frog or salamander on 
the one hand, and that of a bird or mammal on the other, is 
certainly as* great as the difference between the hairy skin of the 
caterpillar and the scaly covering of the butterfly. Such outgrowths 
from the skin as feathers and hair are seen for the first time 
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in the bird and mammal respectively ; there are no structures 
comparable to them in any of the types below. Nay, even below 
the mammals and birds, among the true reptiles, we see modifi(?a- 
tions of the skin which are quite new to us in tlie scale of ascent. And 
these familiar but rdmarkablc critwart changes, seen in the three 
great groups of air-brea?i:hing vertebrata, are correlated with equally 
great internal changes which affect the whole structure of the animal. 
To me it appears that not even the lowest of these three groups — 
reptiles, birds, and mammals — arose, without metamorphosis, by 
gentle, insensible changes from an amphibian type; and 1 see no 
reason to suppose that they all three had pne common metamor- 
plwsing parentage. I should rather be inclined to derive them from 
the same stratum of life — from the same intensely vital root-stock, 
but from independent suckers*. They would then be quite near 
enough akin to^ have very much in common, whilst the special 
diverging development in each case may have been sufficient to initiate 
all those great dilFerences that have appeared during the ages anil 
generations since these air-breathing types arose ; yet each group had, 
possibly, a multi-larval origin. 

The various modes of the development and maturation of the larvai 
(tadpoles) of frogs and toads, and the imperfect, hesitating, and irre- 
gular metamorphosis of several of the salamandrian types help us greatly 
in this dilemma. Nature, working, so to speak, after the counsel of her 
own will, allows a marvellous amount of liberty to her amphibian 
children, letting them settle their family matters in their own way. 
And during the chances and changes of amphibian life, now and in the 
past, there has been a necessity laid upon these lowly tribes to be 
wise in their generation, and prudently to hide themselves and their 
offspring from danger in this manner and in that. 

Take the case of our common frog, whose eggs and larvm are a 
prey to the^eeth of a thousand' greedy enemies. Those that escape 
these dangers have barely time to transform and take on aerial^ 
and terrestrial life before the sti\3ams and ‘the brooks are dried up. 
In some cases, as in the primeval forests of South America, the 
eggs are laid and the tadp?>les are developed in the midst of the 
moist herbage at the roots of the trees. In other cases the tadpole ^ 
never develops more ttfan the merest trace of gills, as in the 
monstrous toad {Pipa) Q|f Surinam. In this type the broad, fl&t back 
of the female is covercdc with a multitude of sihall pockets, each of^ 
which, in spawning time, is filled with a single egg about the size of 
a pea. The egg, being much laegeV than i&* the ordinary kiuds)!^ has 
an unusual amount of food-yplk in it j and the embiyo develops 
into the larvfit, and the larva into the perfect toad, in «the closed 
pocket. By .the time the young escape from the pouches on the 
back of the niother, they are as fEur advanced in development as are 
the young of the common frog and toad six months after the loss of 
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their tail. In other kinds of South American taillcsj amphibia the 
eggs are placed in a large continuous pouch on the back of the 
mother, a cavity very similar to the abdominal pouch of a kangaroo 
or bpossum. 

Again, the tailed amphibia j(sala«[]i^anders and? newts), all of which 
have gills either permanently Or for a time, show great variations in the 
mode of their development. The newt, after hatching, swims about 
as a gill-bearing larva for some two or three months j but the true 
salamanders {Salamandra atra and maculosa) arc viviparous, and 
in the latter species the young arc retained for a whole year in the 
oviduct. IN^evcrthelcss the embryo develops gills freely, and if tlicsc 
embryos are artificially born they breathe by their gills, whieh t>x)y 
subsequently lose. Certain kinds of the tailed ampliibia retain their 
gills throughout life, although the»lungd also arc well developed, as in 
that blind albino the Proteus of the subterranean caves of Carniola, and 
in tlic American Menohranchus. The well-known, large, gill-bearing 
salamander of Mexico — the axolotl — is very apt to undergo transfor- 
mation when young, and the transformed individual lias to be placed 
in the highest group of the tailed amphibia, while those whieh do 
not undergo transformation belong to the lowest. 

Directly below these transforming amphibian types, which, nor- 
mally, have limbs with four or five digits, there is an order of fishes 
which are double breathers {Bipnoi)^ having both lungs and gills, 
permanently, like the lower tailed amphibia ; the limbs of these fishes 
do not divide, like those of the amphibia, into fingers and toes. 
That these forms are very generalized and ancient is quite certain. 
They arc nearly extinct ; only one [Protopterus) being found in 
AVestern Africa, another {Lepidosiren) in Louisiana, and a third 
[Ceratodus) in Australia. The teeth of this last’ kind have been 
found in nearly the lowest secondary rocks of this country ; it was the 
contemporary of the oldest known marsupial animals. ^ 

We are thus led to this important fact — namely, that below those 
remarkable metamorphosing types, thp amphibia, there is a group of 
fishes, evidently very ancient, of so general a structure as to combine, 
in their organization, characters that mako it difficult to say whether 
they are more -related to cartilaginous fishes, to ganoid fishes, or to 
amphibia. Now, generalized types, such as these, double-breathing 
fishes, an^ types that undergo metamorphosis, ai^ most instructive to 
the biologist. o • 

=^..»The development of these remarkable fishes has not yet been 
studied^ it is very probable that th^y jilso undergo metamorphosis.^ 
If this is the case, their larva will be found to represent a much 
simpler and lower kind of vertebrated animal than that of either 
the newt or the frog. 

* Since the above was written, Mr. CAdwell has discovered that the Aastralian kind 
— does undergo metamorphosis. 
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The facts detailed above will, I think, satisfy any reasonable mind 
that, although there is nothing in the development of the types that 
can be called a creative catastrophe, yet remarkable and often sudden 
changes do take place. If these variations are partial, they lead to 
the formation of species, geuerps and families ; but the uprise of 
such groups as reptiles, ^ birds, and mammals from lower gill-bearing 
tribes can only be accounted for on the supposition of a complete 
metamorphosis. 

If we knew as much about those ancient amphibia that we sup- 
pose were parental to the highest forms as we do about the modern 
amphibia, tailed and tailless, it is very probable that we should find 
nothing more to wonder at than we do actually find in the 
metamorphosis of these familiar types. 

It is impossible here to enter into the details of the various stages 

that arc to be found in the embryos of the highest types of the 

vertebrata ; but the embryologist is perfectly satisfied that these arc 
the unused, historical equivalents of stages which were utilized in 
active life in the ancient types from which the present high 
vertebrata have arisen. 

II. 

And now, having thus crept down from rank to rank of the great 
vertebrate hierarchy, we have found no variation which cannot be 
accounted for as having been brought about in one or other of two 
ways — either by slow and gradual modification, as in the case of the 
various divisions of the mammalia, or by metamorphosis, as, probably, 
in the rise of* reptiles, birds, and mammals from low, generalized, 
aquatic types. So far, we have been able to give au answer to the 
first question. We now come to the second question : Did the 
vertebrata themselves arise suddenly by a creative catastrophe, or did 
they spring, by metamorphosis, from lower, non-vertebrate types; 
the forms so metamorphosed subsequently undergoing slow, secular 
changes? o ' 

The attempt to answer this question will be put in as few words as 
possible. The evidence hAre in favour of evolution, more or less 
gradual or sudden, is of precisely the same kind as that with regard 
to the rise of the kighdr vertebrata from the lower. 

There is a misconception in many minds as to the relatkn of the 
Aertebrata to the non;vertebrated tribes; the it wo groups* are looked 
upon as practically the two halves of the animal kingdom. Tiffed 
view is quite erroneous. There we maux groups that are tha proper ^ 
zoological equivalents of the vertebrata. The vertebrata are but the 
highest of the many culminations of the tribes that rjse ^above the 
^otozoa, or first and lowest forms of animal life. Hence, in any 
attempt to answer this second quesd^ion, Vie must keep clear of fdl 
other culminations — the various groups of the highly specialized 
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Arthropods, as insects, spiders, lobsters, &c., and also all the various 
orders of the soft-bodied unjolnted shell-fish {Molluscsf; and, indeed, 
of many more groups which have become modified in this way and 
in that, along cert$|.in ascending lines. 

Now, there is one mysterious little creature, i)he lancelet {Amphi-» 
oxus)i which is neither a vertebrated type, nor U worm, but something 
intermediate between the two ; this type yields the first and best 
light we get upon the difficult subject of the uprise of the vertebrata. 
The next type below this is the sca-squid {Ascidian) ; of this there 
are many kinds, species, genera, and families. The ascidians undergo 
metamorphosis, and are most useful to us in this inquiry while in their 
larval state. I can only give a very meagre account of these tWo 
sorts of creatures — the lancelet and the ascidiau — and of their 
relationship to the vertebrata. ^ 

T’lrat, let it be remembered that these low forms are classified with 

the vertebrata in one general group — the Chordata, They all have 
a cord of cellular tissue running along the axis of their body — 
throughout the whole length of the animal in the lancelet, only 
along the tail in the ascidiau larvae, and from the middle of the 
skull to the end of the tail in all the vertebrata. This tract of 
delicate tissue is enclosed in an elastic sheath. In the lancelet and 
in the vertebrata, the continuous nervous axis lies over this primary 
skeletal cord, which is more primitive even than the muscular 
segments into which in these types the body is divided. 

Just above the lancelet comes the hag-fish {Myxine) with its 
relative, the large Bdellostoma of the Cape region. These also have 
no vertebrae ; they have a strong skull, but their long body, with 
its numerous fleshy segments or rings, is supported, not by cartila- 
ginous arches or vertebrae, but merely by a huge dorsal cord (the 
notochord), with its thick, tough, elastic sheath. The lamprey, 
during its larval life, has the same simple structure, and* so have 
all the vertebrata /or a time. 

The respiratory organs of the fishes just mentioned, and those 
also of the tadpoles of frogs and toads, enable us to understand the 
morphology of the aquatic respiratory org3.ns of the true vertebrated 
types, and to see that they are merely a modification of the huge, 
vascular, perforated throat of such forms as ‘'the -lancelet and the 
ascidiau. ^ In these low forms, the large upper qnd of the digestive 
, tube is "highly vascular, and ha# a great number of clefts in it, so 
tihat water can pass freely through the walls ; and thus fresh and 
fresh currents containing ps&ygen in titolution are perpetually bathing 
the lining of the throat with its fine network of capillary blood- 
vessels. The .accapiratory organs of all jgill-bearing vertebrata are 
but a modification of 'Ais simple apparatus, intensely specialize^ 
certainly, but fiindamentalfy the^same. 

VOL. XLvn. 8 M 
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These are^the most striking harmonies ; but embryology is daily 
bringing to light new evidence of the intimate relationship of the 
vertebrata to those low, non-vertebrate types which agree with the 
high forms in having a perforated pharynx for respiration aifd an 
axial body-cord. ^ t 

There may have been in the earlier epochs — most probably there 
were — innumerable low and soft-bodied creatures which died and 
made no sign " — left no fossil remains. Forms must have existed, 
intermediate, on the one hand, between the sea-squid and the lancc- 
let ; and, on the other hand, between the lancelet and the low 
radical forms of the vertebrated types. The morphological distance 
between a newly hatched frog's tadpole and the adult frog is almost 
as great as that between the adult lancelet and the newly hatched 
larva of the lamprey. • ^ 

Gradually, as biological laboratories and stations increase, and 
as studies ol this kind become more general, so as to make it an 
opprobrium for any educated man to be entirely ignorant of such 
matters, the mists that rest upon these great subjects, and the 

misconceptions that are formed of them, will assuredly disperse. 
The wish of many, of whom better things might have been expected, 
is evidently that the shadow on the dial should be brought back- 
wards, and not be allowed to take its normal course. There is, how- 
ever, no variableness, neither shadow of turning,'^ in the morpho- 
logical force ; it is perpetually clothing itself afresh and afresh with 
the things which are seen'' — itself an emanation from the Great 
Unseen, the Eternal. 

In conclusion, we may rapidly traverse tlic ground already gone 
over. Thus wc» shall sec if there is anything that stands in the way 
of the views here taken as to the origin of the nobler animal forms. 
If the groups made by zoologists — varieties, races, species, genera, 
families, &c, — are merely convenient pens iato which wc may put 
our cattle according to the nearness or, distance of their relatioa to 
each other, then it is evident that there are no absolute distinctions 
between the groups. If, filso, the fossil forms — all, as far as they 'go — 
suggest the gradual divarication of types from each other during 
secular periods,* acccH'ding to fixed laws, and if embryology in the 
revelation of the vurious stages of development of the eipbryo gives 
the same kind oi evidence, thea it is clfar that wft ai;e on 8?ife , 
ground, and may conlidently draw our deductions. 

Now, this is certain, libat whichever ^great group of gill-less verte-»t 
brates we examine — reptiles, birds, or mammals — we may go to the 
bottom or foundation of that group wit^^out ever seeing Ae necessity 
for more than a very limited and partial amount of transformation. 

' There, however, we must use our ipaaginatiou ; but if this be bridled 
and kept well in hand, we shall not be carried away to any region 
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of " science^ falsely so-called/^ Once at the base of these three 
great groups^ we must call in the aid of metamorphosis ; yet this 
need be no greater nor more wonderful than that which we are all 
familiar with in the development of beetles and of butterflies^ of 
newts and of frogs. * , , 

That great change which wft call metamorphosis, a most marvellous 
transformation of an active living creature of a low type into one of 
a much higher grade, is certainly not quite a soluble problem to us 
at present. This change, however, is not a rare, momentary, mirac- 
lous cataclysm, but a perfectly normal mode, in which the morpho- 
*logical force works in the development of a very large proportion 
of existing animal forms. It still takes place in several orders of 
the vertebrata. There is no adult fish, except one or two riianifestly 
degraded types — the hag and the Jamprey — that is at all compar- 
able for lowliness to the tadpole of the common frog or toad. Yet 
this creature, which might have remained in its larval State through- 
out life, becomes in a few months a much more elevated type than 
any fish * 

Once at the bottom of the fish-class, we are in the neighbourhood 
of forms which, as we have seen, arc at an almost immeasurable 
distance below the vertebrata, and yet give promise of that pattern 
of structure which characterizes the vertebrata. 

When modern biology is as old and as strong as modern astronomy, 
then those two great problems — the meaning, nature, and .causes of 
metamorphosis ; and the uprise of the vertebrata from non-vertebrate 
types — will undoubtedly have received much elucidatiou. Meantime, 
there are those who, having "put their hands to this ploqgh, will 
not look back. By them the orderly sequence of organic phenomena 
is never even imagined as taking place without* the introduction 
of the element of time. It has become absolutely impossible for them 
to imagine that the almost infinite complexity of a higlj kind of 
creature — say, an ox, a horse, or a man — did at first arrange itself 
miraculously in an actual rapment of ^ time. According to the old 
notion of creation, atoms must have run into molecules, molecules 
have become protoplasmic cells, cells have become differentiated, 
and transformed themselves into various tissues, these tissues have 
become organs of divers kinds, and these oigans,have been collo- 
cated and^set to work — -with all their harmonious'*correlations and co- 
adaptations-^all this with an uttei* elimination the element of time. 
• This timeless hurly-burly was devoutly attributed to the Eternal. 

• * W. K. Parker. 

* The tadpoles of some frogs are two or three years before they transform, and may 
be made to reinaii^intich longer larval state. I strongly suspect that some indi- 

viduals apaoug the larvia of thejparadoxical frog {PseiXtu) do not transform at all. These 
facts must lead us to see the wide and powerful inliuence of surroundiugs, upon bot^^ 
the manner knd extent of the devllo|)me»t of the individual organism. 

3 M 



CANON LIDDON’S THEORY OF THE 
EPISCOPATE. 


T he sermon which Canon Liddon preached in St. PauFs at 
the consecration of Bishops King and Bickerstcth will no 
doubt mark a distinct stage in the history of Anglo-Catholicisrn. 
Eor some time past Canon Liddon^s sermons have been to a great 
extent outside the range of the internal controversies of Christendom. 
They have been powerful appeals to the practice of the common 
Christian virtues, or elaborate vindications of Christianity against new 
forms of unbelief. In spite of the thin streak of sacerdotalism 
which a keen eye might detect in them, they have drawn and 
held together the vast congregations who have listened to them by 
their breadth of human sympathy and their catholicity of Christian 
doctrine. 

It has been a problem with some persons whether this indicated a 
new departure of Anglo-Catholicism in the direction of liberal or 
evangelical teaching, or whether it masked a further retreat into the 
fastnesses of dogma. At last, and on a fitting occasion, the doubt 
has been resolved. A long passage has been inserted into a sermon 
on the paternal character of the Episcopate, which has no necessary 
connection with what either precedes or follows it, and which, uuder 
the circumstances, nyist be regarded in the light of a manifesto. It 
defines the attitude of the Anglo-Catholic party to Christianity in 
terms which cannot be mistake^n^ The position is taken up that 
organization is part of the essence of a Church ; that a ChriltiSn 
community, unless it hasu a par^ticular class of officers, is ndt^a Churc,h 
at all ; that Episcopacy is of Divine origin, and consequently of 
l^ivine obligation. ^ 

The position is not a new one, and the literature which maintains 
' or combats it is already considerably, Canon Liddon did not attempt 
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to exhaust in a single sermon the arguments by which has been at 
various times defended j nor would it be possible in these pages to 
state ill the arguments which may be advanced against it, or to deal 
with the literary history of any pf tl^pjn. But the limits even of a 
short article are sufficient to state the main assumptions which underlie 
the position, and to direct attention to the main difficulties which 
they present. 

There are ^two preliminary assumptions which underlie not only 
Canon Liddon^s theory, but almost all theories of Christian orgauiza- 
*tfon. The one is the assumption that Jesus Christ founded, whether 
mediately or immediately, a visible society, or group of societies > 
the other is the assumption that He intended that society, of group 
of societies, to have a single form o^ orgoiiization. It is conceivable 
that both assumptions arc true ; it is certain that they both require 
proof. The first of them is difficult to prove in face* of the wide 

promise, Where two or three are gathered together in My name, 
there am I in the midst of them.^^ That promise is the charter of 
all Christian communities, and there is nothing to limit the freedom 
of association which it implies. The second of these assumptions is 
even more difficult to prove than the first, for, in the absence of any 
words, of the .New Testament which directly sanction or require any 
particular form of organization, it can only be maintained by making 
the ancillary assumption that the particular form of organization 
which the Apostles framed or accepted was intended to be permanent. 

It is remarkable that these large assumptions, which form, so to 
speak, the major premisses of any argument on the subject, have 
received so small a share of attention compared with the attention 
which lias been given to the statements of early writers as to facts of 
early Christian history. It is probable that the controversies of the 
future may chiefly differ from those of the past in being concerned 
with these preliminary assumptions. For it is obvious that, until 
they^are either granted or proyed,no discussion as to the proper form 
of Christian organization can properly go on. If Christians have a 
free right of association in the name of Chuist, the claim of any one 
community to be the exclusive inheritor of the Divine blessing falls 
to the ground. If the usage of Apostolic tiones dges not bind all 
times to cqpae, the question whether Episcopacy dr Presbyterianism 
is the moice primitive ha^ a merely antiquarian interest. 

^Bnt supposing that with Canon Liddon and many other writers 
•we take these assumptions, ^ least paovisioifally, as either granted 
or proved, the next step is to inquire what was the form of polity 
which Jesus Christ and His Apostles framed for the society, or societies, 
which they fotinded, and. which, according* to these assumptions, is 
binding, upon ua still. Unfertuni^tely, there is no general agreement 
on the point; nor does the New Testament give us much help 
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in respect to it. The earliest Church History, the Acts of the 
Apostles, mentions the appointment of “ the Seven,^^ to whom it 
gives no special designation, and who may have been only tempo- 
rary olBcers ; it mentions also .apostles, deacons, prophets, evangelists, 
presbyters, bishops, and teachers. The Epistles enumerate tlie same 
classes of officers, with possibly some others. In the Pastoral 
Epistles the qualifications of at least two kinds of officers are 
described with some minuteness. Now, since these various classes 
of officers have not all survived, the first question which arises is. 
On what principle are we to decide which of them were intended 
to be temporary, and which of them were intended to form 
part 6f‘ the permanent organization, or, to follow Canon Liddon^s 
way of putting it, to be vf the esse of a Church? Why, for 
example, should the office of evangelist, which, like that of bishop, 
is mentioned in the Acts, in an epistle of St. Paul, and in the 
Pastoral Epistles, be held to be unessential, and that of bishop 
essential ? For some percous it would be sufficient to account for 
the lapse of the one and the continued existence of the other by 
the principle of the survival of the fittest.^^ But that is no 
answer for an Anglo-Catholic; nor docs Canon Liddoii give any hint 
EvS to what his answer would be. Important as the question is from 
any point of view, and absolutely necessary to be determined from 
his point of view, he does not even mention it. He marches on into 
the enemy’s country with this fortress of an unsolved problem in liis 
rear, which he must one day capture or admit defeat. 

But if we take for granted, as Canon Liddon docs, that some ele- 
ments of the Apostolic organization of the Christian communities 
were destined to lapse, it is necessary to note the two large assump- 
tions which have to be made before any one can begin to prove what 
he wishqs to prove in regard to an element which has survived. The 
first assumption is that the Apostles had authority to appoint suc- 
cessors to their own office ; t|;ie second, is that those successors ^‘ere 
invested with the same powers as the Apostles themselves. In proof 
of the former of these aissumptions. Canon Liddon quotes a well- 
known passage of Clement of Rome ; that passage may be held to 
prove the historical fact, but it does not prove the Divine authority. 
In proof of the latter assumption, he quotes the words of Jcims Christ : 

As the Father hath sent Me, so cend I you.” He interprets these 
words to mean that the Apostles were invested with the fulneili 
ministerial power,’^ and ?ie ^nckides in tjiis ministerial power th^ < 
power to invest other persons with the powers which they possessed 
themselves. This is an enormous inference to build ^u’pon a slender ' 
fouhdation. It is at least ^*a reasonable hypothesis that the office of 
^the Twelve was unique ; and to a certain^extent even Canon Liiddbn 
admits this, for he says, '^In another [sense] the Apostles have no 
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successors ; they alone were privileged to found the Church of Christ, 
and, while founding it, to wield a world-wide jurisdiction.” This 
admission as to certain of their functions is fatal to the inference as 
to other functions. A controversialist is not entitled to give to 
words which he quotes an arbjfrary Ihnitation ; they must be held to 
apply universally, or not at all. * 

It is only by thus building assumption wpon assumption that we 
can at length reach a point at which it becomes possible to deal 
with the theory that modern bishops arc the successors whom ex 
^hypothesi the Apostles appointed, and who, "^^in addition to the ful- 
ness of ministerial capacity, had also the j)Ower of transmitting it.^^ 
The main proof which Canon Liddon brings forward for thig thedi*y 
<for the argument from the angels’" of the Apocalypse is too 
shadowy to call for examination)* is singularly complex. It is, in 
effect, that, since in the >Iew Testament the words bishop and presbyter 
are used intercliangcably of the same officers, the modern bishops are 
not those whom the New Testament calls bishops, but that another 
order of officers, who arc the historical predecessors of modern bishops, 
may be discovered in 'fitus and Timothy, and that the Apostles did 
not bequeath their functions to those who in the succeeding genera- 
tion were called apostles, nor to those who were at the time called 

bishops, but to this order of wliicli Titus aud Timothy are the repre- 
sentatives, to w'hicli no distinctive name is given in the New Testament, 
but by which subsequently the title of bishop was appropriated. This 
argument is a somewhat slender instrument with which to demolish 
all the non- Episcopal Churches of Christendom. It may be observed 
to involve at least two assumptions. The one is that the offices 
which Titus and Timothy held were not temporary, but permanent, 
or, in other words, that their commission from St. Paul was not a com- 
mission to do certain things at a certain place and at a certain time, 
but a delegatio perpetua : of this there is no evidence whatever. The 
Other is that the powers with which they were invested were the 
plenary powers of Apostles,* including (on the assumption that the 
Apostles had such a power) the power of transmitting the same powers 
to their successors for all time to come. * A large inference like this 
requires specific evidence ; the total absence of any such evidence 
raises a j)resumption against the truth of the tlicpry which requires it. 

But evep if Canon Liddon^s inferences from* the position of Titus 
•a^d Timothy were more cogent than they can be said to be, there 
would still be two considerable difficulties in the way of believing 
that modern bishops ard^ in Canon Liddon's sense of the words, 
successors of the Apostles. 

The firtt difficulty in the way is thaj which is presented by the 
Igpatian Epistles. Those Epistles, which, whatever may be their 
precise date, certainly he within the penumbra of the Apostolic 
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age, not only ignore Canon Liddon^s theory, but also state a 
theory which Ha incompatible with it. In the view of the writer of 
those Epistles, the bishop stand; in the place, not of the ‘Apostles, J)ut 
of Jesus Christ; the successors of the Apostles are the presbyters 
{ad Magnes, 6, ad Trail. 2, Philad. 5, ad Smyrn.*S). It is 
inconceivable that, if Canon Liddon^s theory had been the accepted 
theory at the time, the, writer of the Ignatian Epistles would not 
have known it ; it is also inconceivable that, if he had known it, he 
would have silently passed it by, and stated not once only, but in 
four separate epistles, and not as a novelty, but as a commonly 
accepted belief upon which he builds an exhortation, the incompatible 
view that it is presbyters, and not bishops, who stand in the Apostles^ 
places. ‘'Fne absence of all reference to these Epistles in Canon 
Liddon^s sermon is singularly significant. He quotes the one passage 
in the literature of the first two centuries which, when detached 
from its context, appears to support his view ; but he seems to show 
his consciousness of the grave dilficulty which the Ignatian Epistles 
present by omitting to mention them. 

The second difiBculty is that which arises, if Canon Liddon’s pre- 
misses be accepted, from our Lord^s words to St. Peter. Wlmtcver 
His words to the Apostles prove as to the powers of their supposed 
successors in the Episcopate is proved with far greater force by His 
words to St. Peter as to the powers of his supposed SUCCCSSOrS iU tliO 
Papacy. If the powers given to the Apostles were given to them 
not personally, but oflScially, and not to them as representing the 
Church at large, but as representing the long line of their successors, 
it is difficult to see how the contention can be met that the power 
of the keys,^^ and the special power of discipline which is implied in 
the words Be the Sihepherd of My sheep," were also given to St, Peter 
not personally, but officially, and not as the representative of an 
order, but ^as representing the line of his own successors. If once I 
accepted Canon Liddon^s premisses, the force of an irresistible logic 
would drive me from the Churcht of England to the Church of Rome, 
and not to the Church of Rome only, but to the straitest sect of 
Ultramontanism. For I c^not forget that the great writers who, 
within the Church of Rome itself, have from time to time attacked 
what is known as RapaliSm have found it necessary to abandon the 
whole theory of transmitted powers, and to rest their case upon the 
theory which Canon £^ddon repudiates, that all bishops, ^indiuding 
the Pope himself, derive their powers from the community of which 
they are the ministers. • • • • ' , • 

• With these difficulties in the way, and with this succession of 
large assumptions which it is not given to every one to accept with- 
out adequate proof, some, of us who hold the Christian faith not less 
sMngly than Canon Liddon must be forgiven if we do not attach 
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the importance which he attaches either to organization in itself or 
to a particular form of it. To us, no less than to Anglo-Catholics, 
Christ is /^the power of God and the wisdom of God;” but we 
cannot find any command pf Christ which requires us, when we arc 
drawn together into commiHiitic^.by the constraining force of a 
common faith and a mutual love, to have a particular class of officers. 
We believe that if organization had had the importance which many 
persons attach to it, that importance would have been marked in 
the sacred record. The main facts of that record arc clear enough 
for those who in any sense accept it. The cardin^al doctrines of the 
existence of sin and the eflicacy of Christas redemption are put out- 
side the region of precarious inferences from uncertain phrases, ilut 
upon Canon Liddon^s own showing, and even if all his arguments be 
true, we have in the doctrine of» the •necessity of the Episcopate a 
doctrine which depends upon what must at best be called a curious 
jugglery of words, upon the hypothesis that the tflew Testament 
bishops are not now bishops, but presbyters, and that those who are 
now called bishops have succeeded to the functions of those who 
were once called apostles. It is incredible that a doctrine which is 
thus based, if it has a basis at all, upon complex and uncertain 
inferences should be a vital doctrine of Christianity, and that those 
who do not hold it should have no sacraments, no share in the com- 
munion of saints, and no right to bear the Christian name. There 
is not, on the other hand, a single statement of the New Testament, 
or a single fact of Church history, that is not compatible with the 
belief, which is parallel to almost all else that we know of the work- 
ing of God, whether in nature or in grace, that the Christian com- 
munities have a free right of organization, that different forms of 
organization have been developed by the force of circumstances as 
the ages have gone on, and that the forms of organization which 
survive are survivals of the fittest, and thereby part of ithc moral 
government of God. 


Edwin Hatch. 



PEASANT PROPRIETORS IN IRELAND. 


I T seems generally admitted that it would be desirable to facilitate 
the acquisition of their holdings by tenants in Ireland. Before, 
however, any steps are taken, it is necessary to consider whether 
these facilities should be given, with a view of providing a market for 
encumbered estates^ or whether the ' object ought tO bc tO tUIU 
Ireland, for the most part, into a country of jicasant properties. 

A few considerations on the real cause of the Irish agrarian 
difficulty may be welcome to those who take an interest in this 
question. , 

In the first place, it is essential to bear constantly in mind that 
it was only in 160q that the illegality of the native Irish tenures of 
land was affirmed, that tribal rules of succession to landed property 
were abolished, and that the English common law Avas declared to be 
in force in Ireland.* The iuditicrence to existing rights with which 
this measure was carried out has done as much as any other even); 
in Irish history, not excepting repeated confiscations, to bring about 
the agrarian difficulty. Under the tribal system the clan had a 
vested interest in the soil ; when, therefore, it was assumed that the 
land was the absolute property of the chief, the great body of. the 
people were deprivec^ of proprietary rights. Undoubtedly it was 
necessary to reform <the archaic land system then prevmling in 
Ireland ; but care sliouid have been taken to eSect a composilion 
the complicated rights of chiefs and clansmen. No effort of the 
kind was made ; gross injustice was cd^'dsequently done to the 
clansmen, and the seeds were sown of lasting discontent.., This 
reform, moreover, was followed almost immediately hf the planta- 
tion of Ulster, and the era'of intermittent confiscation began, 

♦ Itt Hilaiy Term, 3rd James 1. See John Davies* Reports,*’ p. 40, 
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In consequence of the outlawry of some great TJlster nobles, an 
area of two millions of acres, comprising the six counties of Donegal, 
Itondonderry, Tyrone, Fermanagh, Cavan, and Armagh, escheated to 
the Crown. It was determined ^o plant this territory with English 
and Scotch settlers. But, whatever may have been the guilt of the 
lords, the clansmen had done nothing to forfeit their proprietary 
rights in the soil. Nevertheless, in consequence of the decision of 
1G05, these rights were entirely ignored. The clansmen were driven 
from their old homes. They were, it is true, promised land to be 
selected for them by agents of the Governmcnl; but the laud in 
which they possessed a clear and definite estate was handed over to 
strangers. Although their deepest feelings were hunt,* and their 
most cherished traditions disregardfd, nevertheless they would in 
time have condoned this high-handed action if authority had shown 
them that it would respect the rights of property in* future. Instead 
of doing so it acted iu such a way as to convince the people that the 
settled policy of the State was to deprive the Irish race of all 
property in the land. The promise of compensation to dispossessed 
clansmen was not always fulfilled. In many cases they were 
deprived of their lauds without any means of subsistence being 
assigned to them. This was the manner in which the clansmen were 

treated. Persons called Discoverers then appeared upon the scene, 

who received commissions to inquire into defective titles of landlords. 
In a country where an archaic system of laud tenure had only just 
been abolished, and where tribal wars and other circumstances had 
done much to confuse titles, it was not possible for the landlords 
always to produce overwhelming evidence of title. If, however, the 
slightest technical flaw in this evidence was discovered, the estate 
was adjudged to the Crown, and the owner received it back on 
paying a heavy fine or a high quit-rent, or it was given to some 
favourite of the Government, or some discoverer as a reward for his 
<.«flBcicncy. This policy could onl^ end in one way. The people 
were exasperated beyond endurance. The impoverished lords and 
foreign intriguers excited their wildest^and most angry passions, and 
on the night of the 22nd of October, 164?1, the great Irish rebellion 
broke out. . 

.. Th^ struggle lasted eleven years. Lord Qlare described it in his 
greaf^ speech on the ynion as ajrar of extermination. Sir W. Petty* 
•calculated that, out of a population of ?l, 466, 000, as many as 
616,Q00 perished by ^e swordj. pestSence, and famine. When 
tranquillity was restore, almost all ^he land belonging to the Irish 
in the provinces of Ulster, Leinster, and Munster was confiscated ; 
and the. province of Connaught, which had been almost entirely 
depopulated and laid waste ^in the progress of the rebellion, jiras 
Quoted by Lecky, “ History of England,” vol. ii. p. 172. 
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selected hj Crorawell as the future home of the disinherited 
race.* 

The principles on which the confiscations of Cromwell rested were 
capable of so wide an application that hardly any one could escape. 
In the first place^ all persons who had taken part in tlie rebellion 
before November, 1642, or who had in any way assisted the rebels 
before that date, and also sbme hundred persons belonging to the 
aristocracy of Ireland, were condemned to death, and to the absolute 
loss of their properties. Secondly, all landowners who had at any 
time fought either for the rebels or for the King against the Parlia- 
ment were to lose their estates, but to receive one-third of their 
value in Coar aught land. Lastly, Catholics who had never resisted 
the Parliament, but who had not taken the Parliamentary side, were 
to be deprived of their estates, but to receive two-thirds of the value 
iu Connaught. The disinherited people were ordered to retire to 
Connaught by a certain day, and were forbidden to recross the 
Shannon on pain of death. This sentence was rigidly enforced until 
the Kestoration. With the return of the Royal family, matters 
mended a little, but no serious attempt was made to remedy the 
gross injustice which had been done by the Commonwealth. The 
confiscated land had been given either to the soldiers and officers of 
the Republican army, in satisfaction for arrears of pay, or it was 
held by persons in payment for money which they had advanced with 
the Royal sanction to the Parliament at the beginning of the insur- 
rCCtion. It would, of course, Lave been a gross injustice to have 
disregarded their interests. At the same ttime it is quite impossible 
to defend the Act of Settlement and ExpRinatiou by which it was 
sought to satisfy the .various claims to Irish land. This Act simply 
disturbed the Cromwellian settlement ; it did little or nothing to 
rectify the high-handed wrongs which had been perpetrated under 
the Protector^s rule. Thousands of the old Irish proprietors, who 
had been dispossessed for their attachment to the English Crown, had 
their claims to compensation disallowed, and were excluded for ever 
from their old possessions ; an^ no less than 7,800,000 acres of land 
were set out under this Act to a number of English adventurers^ to 
the total exclusion of the ojd inhabitants of the island.f 

When James II. cam^ to the throne, the Irish hoped to r^egain 
some of theix ancient power, and at^the Revolution they ^a^e a 
desperate effort to recover' it. They were again defeated, and there 
was a fresh confiscation of moJ’e thap a million acres of land, oif an 
annual value of over j£200,000. J “ * This property was sold to defray 
expenses incurred by the Government during the war, and a new set 

* / 

* a description o! Connaught at this tune see Prendergost, CromWeQian Settlo- 

mentr ’ P- 47, etuq- c * 

t Lord Clare, Speech on the Union/* p. 19, $ Ibid, p, 20. 
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of adrenturers were introduced into the country. T^hU was the. last 
of the wholesale confiscations. It was, to say the truth/^ Burke 
wrote, " not a revolution, but a conquest." During the seventeenth 
tentury no inconsiderable portion of the country had been confiscated 
twice and three tinaes over^ Sc^that, as Lqrd Clare remarked, the 
situation of the Irish nation at the acces^on of Anne stands unpa- 
ralleled in the history of the inhabited world. 

During the eighteenth century the penal laws against the Catholics 
intensified still more the agrarian dilFiculty.* Under this system no 
Catholic could buy or inherit land from a Protestant. He could not 
hold a lease for more than thirty-one years^ or any lease under 
which his profits exceeded one-third of his rent. If he bouglvt land 
from a Protestant, the first Protestant who informed^ Against him 
became the proprietor. The^few Catholic landlords whose estates 
had not been confiscated were not permitted to bequeath land ; and, 
with a view of destroying the social position of • the Catholic aris- 
tocracy, the landed estate of a Catholic landlord was divided equally 
among his sons, unless the eldest became a Protestant, in which case 
he took the whole estate. If a grown-up son became a Protestant, 
he could force his father to produce the title deeds of his estate, to 
declare its value upon oath, and the Chancellor had power to confer 
as much of it as he pleased upon the son. Of course, the result of 
all this was to sow discord and insubordination in families, to create 
a motley crew of miscreants who preyed upon property, and to 
iuteusify the antagonism between classes. This antagonism was 

further developed by economic causes. In 1739 a cattle plague 
broke out in Holstein, spread rapidly over Germany and Holland, 
and finally extended to England. The price of cattle rose consider- 
ably, and this circumstance, together with the fact that pasture land 
in Ireland was exempted from tithes, led to the wholesale eviction 
of small tenants, and the consolidation of their holdings into large 
grazing farms. These evictions produced intense exasperation and 
induced the peasantry to^band together in secret combinations, which, 
under the designation of Whiteboys, Ribbonmen, Rockites, Threshers 
and Carders, Terry-Alts, Starlighters, Moonlighters, and other vagrant 
names, have since then from time to time thrown the country into 
a state of turmoil and confusion. • 


• Tht various attempts to deal with the Irish agrarian difficulty 
made dwing the nijietcenth century have beibn remarkable for their 
want of consistency. Within the last five-and-thirty years there 
have been four Iri^ Land ^each passed by a Liberal 

Government, and each was considered at the time it passed to 
be the true remedy for the ills' of Ireland. These were the 

* The list of the priifcipal penal lawi^ against the Catholics will be found in Lecky 
History of England,^' vol. ir p. 286t ^ 
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Encumbered Estates Act, the Act of I860, the Act of 1870, the Act 
of 1881 « It is impossible to pretend that these Istfs were the out- 
come one of the other, or that they can be regarded as expressions of 
a consistent policy. ^ 

The Encumbered Estates Act disregarded in the most ruthless 
manner existing interests^ and settlements. Its effect was to plant a 
new set of adventurers on Irish soil, who ignored all the old customs 
which had done somcthing'to mitigate the exasperation of the people. 
The Act of 1860 went a step further. It endeavoured to destroy the 
last remnant of the old land customs, and to substitute for them a 
law of contrast almost as rigid as that which prevails in France, and 
stricter than the English law. The Act of 1870 was an attempt to 
protect tlfei* children and representatives of the old clansmen by 
hardening into positive law the, practices which still lingered on un- 
sold ancestral estates. The Act of 1881 proceeded further in this 
direction, and endeavoured to solve the agrarian difficulty by restoring 
to the tenantry all over Ireland the old custom which obtained in the 
province of Ulster alone the force of law. Beyond all question, the 
Acts of 1870 and 1881 have placed the tenant-farmers of Ireland in 
a position infinitely better than that occupied by tlic hirer of land in 
any pottion of the civilized world. Nevertheless, farther legislation 
is absolutely necessary in order to bring to a close those intermittent 
agrarian revolutions, first begun by Sir John Davis and his col- 
leagues in 1605, and which have been perpetually recurring for the 
last 280 years. These revolutions have completely unsettled the 
peasant-mind with respect to property in land, and the injustice 
they have wrought, at one time to the landlords and at another 
to the tenants, is kept fresh in the memory of the Irishman by 
many circumstances of his daily life. There has not been a single 
agitation in Ireland of which the propelling power has not been the 
desire of the peasant to become possessed of the land. The struggle 
for Catholic emancipation was no exception. During the height of 
that struggle a very keen observer. Prince Piickler-Muskau, travelled^ 
in Ireland. He associated with all sorts and conditions of men. He 
stayed with the Lord-Lieuteiif^nt, and with some of the great nobility. 
He was the guest of semi- barbarous squireens, of Catholic priests, 
and of fanatical Orangf^men. The circumstance of his being a 
foreigner induced thes€ persons to speak more freely than they Would 
otherwise have done. • He went, among other places, to Berrynane, 
and one day, riding with O'Connell, he expressed his opinion that 
the real enthusiasm for erhancipftion was ^pot so much beqgvse it 
would render Catholic gentlemen eligible for the public service, and 
open to Catholics the prizes of the Bar, as because it was a breach in. 
the citadel of Protestant ascendancy, the outward and visil)ie sign of an 
agrarian settlement, which the people longed to overthrow. O'Connell 
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uawillingly admitted the justice of the observation.=i^ The hope of 
getting the land from an Irish ^Parliament was at the bottom of the 
enthusiasm for the Repeal movement, and of whatever sympathy the 
peasant had with the Young Ireland party. The Phoenix conspiracy 
of 1859, the Fenian conspiracy o£^18G5-7, were so far supported by 
the peasant as they seeracd*more or less likely to obtain for him the 
possession of the soil. Just about 1860 there was a very widespread 
notion among the peasantry in Kerry that war might break out 
between England and France. The wish was fatherHo the thought. 
They all hoped the French might land in Ireland. “ What good 
w^ould that do you ? said Bishop Moriarty one 5ay to a peasant who 
expressed a wish for a French invasion ; they would drive off. your 
cattle, and they would take your hay for their horse«.^ What 
matter, my lord ? ” was the regly, J:hey would give ns the land.'^ 
That the desire of the farmer to become the owner of his holding on 
as cheap terms as he can is the real strength of recent Irish move- 
ments, few, I suppose, now doubt, and nothing better characterizes 
the present state of things than Lord Clarets comparison of the Irish 
gentry to a garrison henimcd in by enemies brooding over their dis- 
contents in sullen indignation. 

If the object of statesmen be to win the peasant from passive or 
active sympathy with revolution, they clearly ought to aim at placing 
him in such a position that he has nothing to hope from revolu- 
tionary change. Now, the first act of an Irish Convention would 
undoubtedly be to declare tho occupiers of the soil the owners. 
Give the Irish tenant the certainty that if he only complies with 
some fixed, and not very onerous obligations, his holding will belong 
absolutely to him, and every year that passes over will leave him less 
disposed to sympathize with sedition, and more end more to realize 
that he has no interest in disorder. 

Before suggesting how this can be accomplished, I^ propose to 
glance rapidly at the legislation of other countries. 

' With the exception of, Norway, ^wh ere the peasant never ceased to 
be the de facto owner of the soil, there has hardly been a State on 
the Continent where laws have not bi^cn made to establish a free 
peasant proprietary. As long ago as the thirteenth century the 
Republics of Bologna, Treviso, and Florence ^ made the peasants 
absolute owners oT the land they occupied, wnder conditions which 
involved® compensation to tho landlords. Ferdinand, the Catholic, 
promulgated an agrarian law conceived in a similar spirit for Aragon 
and Catalonia in 1486^ I cannot bere^refer at any length to these 
examples. But those who may desire to investigate them will find 
them described in Mu2zi, Annali della Citth. de Bologna della sua 
Origine^al 1796 ; Muratori, Antiqirttates Italicie,^^ vol. xii. ; Lastri, 
* Briefa eiues Verstorbenen.” ^ 
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L' Osservatore Fiorentino sugli Edifizi della sua Patria ; and 
^urita, AnaldSi de la Corona de Aif&.gon/^ vol. iv , 

The evils of dual ownership in the soil, and the bitter feelings 
between classes, which a complicated system of land tenure engen- 
ders, intensifies, and develops, is written so largely in the black and 
bloody characters of the French Revolution that he who runs may 
read. Throughout the whole of the eighteenth century every serious 
French writer pointed out the necessity of removing the ill-feeling 
between noble and peasant, which was kept up by their perpetual law- 
suits on the subject of land. Those in high places, however, went on 
living in their fooPs paradise. When Boncerf proposed the adoption 
of a scheme which had for its main object the simplification of tenure, 
he narrowly escaped imprisonment. The excitement caused by the 
publication of his book Les incoveniens des Droits feodaux was 
not without influence in bringing about the dismissal of Turgot, 
and with the fall of that Minister the last hopes of an equitable and 
peaceful settlement disappeared. Thirteen years followed, during 

which various considerable reforms were made ; but, as none of them 

went to the root of the evil, they simply intensified discontent. At 
last in August, 1789, and again in October, 1791, two laws were 
passed by the Constituante and the Legislative, to disentangle 
property in land, and to compensate for acquired rights which had 
to be abolished. But it was too late. Authority had slipped from 
the executive, and reform could not make itself felt during the 
progress of the Revolution. Anarchy ran riot. The ch&teaux of 
the nobility were sacked and burnt, not so much out of personal 
hatred to the owners as for the purpose 6f destroying the muniment- 
rooms and obliterating the documentary evidence which the nobles 
had to rely upon 'in their perpetual litigation with the peasants. 
The Convention appeared upon the scene, and wholesale confis- 
cation beceme the order of the day. After the 18th Brumaire, 
when Bonaparte restored to France the blessings of a civilized 
existence, the old proprietors who acknowledged the de facto 
government had their properties, returned, or were otherwise 
compensated. But the honour of bringing to a close the French 
agrarian struggle was reserved for the Government of Charles X. 
This was accomplished hy M. de Villele when, by his great scheme 
for the Conversion &es Rentes, he found means to compensate 
handsomely all those who had lo§t their properties during the 
Revolution. ^ * 

This financial scheme is not sufficiently rpplicable to the stete of 
things in Ireland to warrant any notice here. The great abiding 
lesson of French history, as far as it relates to land, is the pernicious 
and fatal effect of endeavouring to maintain a dual ownership in the 
soil. If we would get hints as to the^best knd roost equitable, mode 
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of getting rid of such a system, we must turn ou^’ attention to 
countries east of the Rhine. 

3?he princes of the House of Ilohenzollern were the first German 
sovereigns who gave their, attention to land reform. Frederic I., 
under the influence of Luhph v. * ^Vullffcn, l/egan tlie movement, 
and the reigns of Frederic William I., Frederic the Great, and 
even of Frederic William II., were distiaguished by sbme useful 
agrarian laws. But it was under Frederic AVillij^pa III. that 
agrarian reforms, of a great and searching character, were carried 
^ out, and an example set which has since been followed by almost 
every State in Germany, and by the two great empires of Austria 
and Russia. , 

At the time of the accession of this sovereign land in Prussia was 
occupied by three sorts of person^. There was land held by nobles, 
land held by peasants, and land held by burghers. Jlilach of these 
groups might exchange land within its own limits, but not beyond. 
A nohlcniau could not acquire peasant or burgher laud, nor could a 
burgher become possessed of the landed estate of a noble or of the 
holding of a peasant, nor could a peasant buy the landed property 
either of a burgher or a noble. The whole monarchy was organized 
on the model of the old manorial organization, and the peasants were 
bound to render feudal service and pay dues to the lord of the manor. 
The peasants differed considerably in position according to the pro- 
vince in which they lived, and the local customs which regulated 
their relations to their lords. They may, however, be described with 
sufficient accuracy as being divided into two classes. One class held 
by hereditary tenure. When a peasant belonging to this eategory 
died, his eldest son, or where a custom similar to ^borough Fnglish 
prevailed, his youngest, took possession of the farm and became 
responsible to the lord of the manor for his claims. These consisted 
of certain dues in kind or money, and the right to the labotir of the 
ovjper of the farm for two or three days in the week. The lord had, 
moreover, the right to send ’his cattlc^to graze on the holding of the 
peasant. On the other hand, he was obliged to support the peasant 
in misfortune, to supply him with fuel, and to keep his house and 
farm-buildings in repair. The hereditary occuj)ier had also a certain 
limited right to graze his cattle on defined porticfhs of the lord^s 
estate^ * # 

. Jhe second class of peasants stood ^ery much in the same general 
relations to their lords as the above-namod category, but they did 
•not hol3 by hereditary right. They Kved, for the most part, in 
Prussia proper, Pomerania, Upper Silesia, and the Mark, and held, 
generally awaking, under lease which thg lord might renew, or not, 
at its expiration. He ^co^ld not, however^ take the land into his^ 
own hands, or incorporate it in* his domain. He was obliged by 

VOXi. XLTIl. 3 N 
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law to let it ujider conditions to a peasant. It was peasant land, 
and could only be held by a member of the peasant class. 

This was the aj^rarian system of the country when the Peace of 
Tilsit was signed, and when, in the darkest hour in the history of the 
Prussian monarchy, Freiherr v.'**Steiit was called from his home 
in Nassau to the foi^emost place in the councils of Frederic 
William III. He was /assisted by colleagues, more than one of 
whom was of exceptional genius, and all of whom worked with 
untiring energy, in their various departments, to restore the 
broken fortunes ot the State. Agriculture had suffered most 
severely during the war, and Stein was anxious that those whose 
fields h^d been wasted, and whose farm-buildings were destroyed, 
should receive 'some assistance. Subsidies, subventions, and the like 
were thought of, but it was e^ldenf?'that some more effectual remedy 
was required. Among the colleagues of Stein ttcre was a man wlio 
had been a pupil of Kant at Kbnigsberg, and a disciple also of 
Kraus, the well-known commentator on the Wealth of Nations.^' 
This was Theodor v. Schbn. It is hardly necessary to say that, 
under the influence of such training, he urged most strongly that it 
was in the real interest of all that forced labour should be abolished, 
free trade in land established, and all restrictions on its easy transfer 
removed. These views found favour with the King and the other 
Ministers, all of whom had been much influenced by the teaching of 
Adam Smith, and they were embodied in the memorable edict of 
1807. Shortly afterwards Stein was driven into exile by Napoleon, 
but he was replaced by Hardenberg, and agrarian reform went on. 
In March, 1811, a decree was issued, permitting all peasants vi^ho lived 
on the Royal domains to redeem their dues and services by paying 
down in money twenty-five times their annual value. This edict was 
followed by another in September, which enacted that all dues and 
services hitherto paid by the peasants to their lords should cease on 
certain conditions. These were, that the peasant should renounce all 
rights to graze his cattle on the lord’s •domain, all claims on the 
lord for fuel, for assistance in misfortune, for the erection and repair 
of farm-buildings. Moreovfir, if he held by hereditary tenure, he was 
to surrender one-third of his land or its value, if for a fixed period, 
one-half of his land or 'its value, for the absolute use and benefit of 
the lord. The latter^had a right to demand his compensatioitf in land, 
but only in case the’ holding* would still rfimain of fifty tferes 5r 
upwards in extent. Thi^ edict was followed by another in islo, 
giving some further compensatton to the^landlords of an Indirect 
kipdi lastly, by a law promulgated in 1821, which enacted that 
all dues in kind and feudal services should bo. ComRtilsprily<cominuted 
into paoney, then they should be redeetnable by the payment of a 
l&iim amounting to twenty-five years^ purchase. If the xx^ej rwm 
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not paid, the holding was subject to a yearly rent of^per cent, on a 
capital amounting to twenty-five years’ purchase of the dues. But 
i\}jp rent could at any time be got rid of by paying down the capital 
sum. This law may be said to close the era of what is called the 
Stein- Hardenberg legislation.* Up*to this tinic there was no question 
of direct State help to enable the peasants to redeem their charges, 
and in many provinces they were so poor^^nd so sunk in debt, that 
during the forty years following the legislation of lhQ7 not one per 
cent, out of more than eight millions of persons engaged in agricul- 
ture becaTne proprietors.^ A new departure was taken in 1850, and 
in this year all rent-charges were made compulsorily rcdeenn^ble, 
cither by an immediate payment of a capital sum* fjqual to 
eighteen years^ piindiasc, or by the payment of 4‘i per cent, 
for fifty-six years and one liionthj or 0 pCl* CCUt* fUf fOltV- 
one years and one month, on a capital sum amouiitiug to twenty 
ycars^ purchase of the rent-charge. The Prussian statesmen, hoAv- 
cver, did not stop here. They determined to provide an efiective 
machinery to ensure the swift and easy working of the law, and, 
following the example which had already been sot by the Kingdom of 
Saxony and the (Jrand Duchy of Hesse, they resolved to establish 
land banks. A bank was established in each province, and was 
carried on by a manager and necessary staff under Government 
supervision. The bank advanced to the receiver of the commutation 
fund debentures representing a capital sum equal to twenty years^ 
purchase of tlie rent-charge. These debentures bear interest at 4 per 
cent., guaranteed by the StaJ:e, and are payable half-yearly. The 
method by wdiich the annuity due by the occupier of the soil is paid is 
described with admirable clearness by Sir Bober t Morier in his essay 
on the land tenures of Prussia. The peasant along with his rates 
and ta.xes pays the district collector every month one-twelfth part of 
the rent, calculated at 5 or per cent., according as he elected to 
free his property in forty-one or fifty-six years. The effect of this 
legislation was instantaneous. During the fifteen years following 
the introduction of the banks, purchase-money to the amount of 
some two millions sterling had been paid down. Debentures amount- 
ing to considerably over twelve millions sterling had been issued, of 
which nearly one- sixth had already been liquidated. In 18G5 the 
bants wete receiving f bout three-quarters of a million on account of 
and that year very nearly a quarter of a ftiillion had been paid 
down to free rent-charge, redeemable at si# mouths^ notice.f 
. • • • 

* D^nriigea, “ pie Lamiea-Knltur Gesotzgcbiir.g Creueseiis,” vol. iii. See also 
“Sugenheim Anfliebung der Leibeigenacbafc,^* p. 474. 

1 8ee Lettelnd feotine, “ Landes- ftultur GcaetKgel^ung des IVeussischen Staata ; " Mr. 
Henry Pix JAtton’apainpblef* “pnwaiaTi Land Tenure Reforms,” and Sir Robert 
Morier^s essay on The Agrarian fjegislatioa in rriissia during the Present Century,” 
publilabed by the Cobden Club. 
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The agrariarr development of tlie^other German States, with the 
exception of Mecklenburg, where the old state of things still con- 
tinues, has been so similar to that of Prussia that I need not descrtf)c 
it in detail. It may be well, how^ver,^to*say a word about Bavaria, 
because of its importance as being, aftei^ Prussia, the most important 
and powerful of the confederate States of the new German Empire. 

Previous to 1818 the Bavarian peasant held his land under one of 
four kinds of tenure. These were called Erbrecht^ Leibrecht, 
Freiatiftj and Neusiift. If he held under Erbrecht, his heir suc- 
ceeded on paying a fine to the lord of the soil ; if by Leibrecht, the 
tenancy was determined on his death. In the case of Neusiifi, the 
farmer fr3rfcited his occupation-right when the manor changed hands. 
Those who held by Freistift wgre tenants at will, but they could not 
be deprived of their holdings without full compensation for improve- 
ments and receiving back the fine which all tenants had to pay on 
coming into possession. All these peasants had to render services 
and pay dues to the lord of the soil. Generally speaking, they were 
quite secure in their holdings, and many farms in Bavaria ha\e bc( 3 U 
occupied by the same family for several centuries. A short time, 
however, previous to 1848, some lords began to refuse renewal as the 
holdings fell in, and this circumstance, together with the friction 
produced by the whole system, produced very serious agrarian trouble. 
To meet the exigencies of the case, the State stepped in and offered 
any lord who wished to surrender .his estate to take it oflF his hands. 
His dues were commuted into money, and to this was added an 
amount equal to treble the fine which he could claim on farms held 
under Erbrecht and Freistift, and double- the fine he would be en- 
titled to in cases <k>f farms held under Leibrecht and Neusiift. The 
State then gave the lord twenty times this total sum in special 
securities bearing interest at 4 per cent., guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, but redeemable at par. An illustration will show how this 
worked. Suppose a lord had an estate consisting of four farms, eaoh 
held by one of the four kinds of tenure, paying him dues to the 
amount of £100 a-year ^ach, and each subject to a fine of £30 
when* possession had to be renewed. The lord would receive £60 as 
the value of the fines, on the two farms held under Erbrecht and 
leibrecht, and £10 as the value of the fines the other twp. ^ So 
that the total value 6f the fines on* his estate ^would be qptimated at 
£2(X). That £300 was therefore added to his yearly rent oT £400,, 
and' he then received delfenturqp equal to^a capital sum of^ twenty 
times the total amount — -that is to $ay, ' £l 3,000. To meet the 
interest, and to provide a fund to extinguish the debentures, a reiit- 
charge was imposed on the dioldings, and a certain nur&bie/of deben- 
<tures are paid off every year. The whole business will be wound up 
in about seventy-two years from 1848., 
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The Austrian agrarian legislation is very similar^ and^ iequires hardly 
any special remark. There is, Ifowever, this differeudfe, which may be 
noted. It made the province partly responsible for the claims of 
the landlords. When the, value of their rights was determined, the 
State undertook to pay onc-half tlie sum in 5 per cent, bonds ; the 
remaining half is assessed as a sur-tax on the local taxation of each 
province. ^ • 

The abolition of serfage in Russia is the last great event in the 
agrarian history of Europe. This institution in Russia did not, as 
in other countries, originate in conquest ,* it arose frgm the direct action 
of the sovereigns. It was first legalized by Boris Godunow at the 
end of the sixteenth centurv, and it did not exist in Little Russia or 
Lithuania till the reign of Catherine II. So that when it was abol- 
ished in 1861, there were men alive who could remember its intro- 
duction into some parts of the country. Three kinds of estates 
existed in Russia in 1861. There were those whiefi the proprietftr 
cultivated himself, by means of the forced labour of his serfs. Then 
there were estates on which there were more serfs than the owner 
could employ. Under these circumstances, he allowed them to go 
and work where they pleased, on condition of their paying a fixed 

yearly sum. Lastly, there were estates which the proprietor did not 
cultivate himself. In this case he arranged with the commune to 
farm his land, and he treated all his serfs like the supernumeraries 
on the second class of estates. In 1861 the serfs were declared 
personally free, and it was also d5nsidcred necessary for high reasons 
of jmblic policy that they should receive a certain quantity of land. 
This land w as taken from th*e proprietors, but a yearly sum had to be 
paid for it, for which the commune was made responsible. The State, 
however, on its side, agreed to assist the commune. It was arranged 
that the purchase-money might be capitalized at 6 per cent., and that 
the State should hand over id the landlord four-fifths of the purchase- 
money, and the commune the other one- fifth. If the commune 
refused to enter into this agreement, then the proprietor might 
demand what was called obligatory redemption. This consisted in his 
agreeing to accept the four-fifths advanfjed by the State as payment 
in full ; then the matter was arranged, whether the peasants liked it 
or not, and they have to pay the Government e sufficient sum to 
m6et th« interest aiA extinguish the capital irf fifty years.* 

question now Arises, Whfct lessons may be derived from this 
foreign legislation in dealing with the Iris];^ problem ? Many persons, 
withoift, perhaps, suffid^nt consideratmn, urge the formation of a 
bank on the model of. the German land banks. The attraction of 

* See W(aU^, “Russia;** Leroy^ Beaulieu, “L'Empire des Tzars;" Bernbardi, 
“Geschiebto Russlands;** and a very suggestife work l)y the lastruamcd writer, 
“ Versuch ein^i* Kritik der (^'iiudo die fiir grosses und kleines Grundeigetithu|u 
SAgefahrt werden.’* * 
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this plan is tho^: it seems to provide at the same time an effective 
machinery for the creation of a peasant proprietary, and an inter- 
mediary between the State and the peasantry. But the value of 
bank as aii intermediary may be easily overrated. In the first place, 
it is really idle to hope that an'^ Irish land bank can carry on any 
operations worth talking of without a State guarantee. The success 
of the German banka rested on the fact that all their obligations were 
guaranteed by the State. But if the State gives a guarantee, or 
advances money to any extent, it surely must have efficient control 
over the operations of the bank. Indeed, it will be driven practi- 
cally to take over the management. To imagine, therefore, that a 
bank of the kind which it is proposed to establish would be an inde- 
pendent bofly, acting as an intermediary between the Government and 
the people, is a grave delusion.* ' 

Neither would the establishment of a bank by itself provide an 

effective machinery for the creation of a peasant proprietary. This 
will be evident if the nature of the difficulties which now affect the 
transfer of land be considered. As long as an efficient system of 
registration of title is not introduced into Ireland, there can be no 
dealings in small quantities of laud on any considerable scale. There 
are incidents connected with our present system of land tenure which 
practically prohibit transfer. It frequently happens that the apparent 
owner of the land has very little ititerest in the property. He may 
be a trustee, administering it for the benefit of others, or he may be, 
and on large estates he generally is^ a tenant for life. A few years 
ago a tenant for life, or limited owner, as he was called, had no power 
to sell. Now he has, and I will suppose he has got over difficulties 
and sold his land to his tenants. Tiie question arises, What is to be 
done with the purchase-money ? The limited owner has only the 
right to the use of it for life. All the encumbrancers must be 
satisfied, axid the interests of children secured, before the estate can 
be transferred to the tenants. The money would have to be paid 
into court, and it might take yoars to wind up the transaction. In 
the meantime every application for payment of interest or principal 
would involve expense. Crfunsel would have to be employed, titles 
investigated, affidavits sworn, and various payments made. The 
expense of this judicial proceeding would prevent any conversion of 
settled estates into p^sant properties. The esHblishment <Jf a land 
bank would have no effect whatever *ia mitigattng this expenfje, and^ 
thereby removing the diffic^ilty. 

The easiest and simplest plan Vould be »*£o appoint a Comhiission < 
for the purpose of converting large tracts of Irish land into peasant 
properties. The Commission should have power to divide Ireland 
into districts for the purposes of registration of title, anrf to decide 
By what assistant registrar, officers, and smwants the registration in 
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each diatriet should be conducted. They should also hj|fe power to buy 
the estate of any landlord who offered to sell it to them, and to pay 
f(y it in debentures bearing interest at 4 per cent, and amounting 
to twenty-two years^ purchase of the judicial rent. 

On the sale being effected, thc^hoiding of Vhe tenant should vest 
ipso facto with a parliamentary title in the tenant, and the purchase- 
money should be distributed administratively by the Laltid Purchase 
Commission. This could be done by the Commfesipn much more 
cheaply than by a Court. A Court would have to satisfy itself as to 
the absolute truth of every fact before it could *take any step, A 
Commission acting administratively would avoid a large amount of 
expense necessarily incurred to obtain evidence suflllcicjjLt.to satisfy 
a Court. 

Prom the moment the holding was* vested in the tenant, he might 

be fairly asked to piij au auuuity for tlic period of fifty-six years 

of such an amount as would be equal to per cent, on twenty-two 
years' purchase of the judicial rent. An illustration will show how 
this arrangement would work. Suppose A. has a farm which B. 
occupies, paying for it a judicial rent of .ClOO a-year. A. sells that 
farm to the Commission, and receives for it .t2,200 in debentures, 
the interest of which amounts to £88 a-year. When the sale was 
made, B. would become the absolute owner of the farm subject to a 
rent annuity of £99, or 1 per cent, less than his judicial rent, Avhich 
would expire in fifty-six years. 

Supposing that in all cases the rent annuity were punctually paid, 
there would be no dilficul^ in meeting the interest on the laud 
debentures. But although the universal experience on the Continent 
entitles us to hope there would be no ultimate loss, still a contingent 
loss must be provided for and provision made to meet it. How is 
this to be done ? There is a tax now paid by England from which 
Ireland is exempted. This is the inhabited-house tax. It was paid 
J)y Ireland up to the year 1825, and it seems not unreasonable to 
suggest that it should bd re-impo%ed for a special Irish purpose. 
Considering, however, the small number of Irish houses of the better 
class, and that good houses arc the firs? signs of the upward move- 
ment from barbarism to civilization, it would hardly be politic to 
impose a tax wlych might hinder the improvSment of dwelling- 
houses.® This remlrk does not, however, ap 4 )ly to messuages and 
t^iicmbnts. The annual value of nfessuages •and tenements assessed 
for income-tax in Ireland is £3,263,490. A very small tax — 
so small as to bo "hardship *to*no one — put on their value 
wotild produce the nucleus of a guarantee fund. This fund 
should he lasted in trustees, and , ' if it were not required for 
certain strictly defined purposes connected with the extinction 
of debentures or meeting idterest due upon them, it should ’ fee 
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employed for *5ie purpose of founding agricultural schools through- 
out the country. ' 

Of course various inducements could be given the tenant to fine 
down the annuity, and even to extinguish it. Regulations might 
also be made with a view of moving the existing banks to assist him 
in so doing, and thereby becoming themselves directly interested in' 
the agrarian* settlement of<,the country. 

The return of confidence in Ireland would, it is to be hoped, be 
followed by the investment of peasant money in land debentures. 
The experience of the Continent shows that everywhere this kind of 
security has a peculiar attraction for the peasant; and I cannot but 
think that this would also be the case in Ireland, where a great 
quantity of peasant money is now idle or bringing in only 1 per 
cent. The great body of the people would thereby become at once 
interested on the side of order, and in the payment of the rent 
ahnuity. As fofr the farmer, he u^ould know very well that every 
year increased the value of his property, and he would be anything 
but disposed to risk its loss by not meeting his obligations. If he 
did default, the rent annuity should be recoverable by a simple 
proceeding analogous to action in bankruptcy. This would be of 
itself a most useful reform. 

With regard to the collection of the rent annuity, the wisest thing 
^ould be to allow the Commission to collect it as might seem 
•desirable according to local circumstances, 

It will be observed that I do not recommend any attempt to get a 
local guarantee for the payment of rent annuities, I feel certain it 
would be a mistake. The precedents of Russia and of Austria do 
mot apply. In the former case there is a strong executive which can 
bring an amount of pressure on local authorities unknown to us. 
With regard to Austria, the great nobility arc all-powerful in the 
q)rovincial Diets, and there never was in Austria anything of that 
bitterness between classes which exists in Ireland. Any attempt to 
get collateral security for the payment of the rent annuities from the 
Irish Boards of Guardians, or other local bodies, would lead to end- 
less discussion, increase friction, and, as everybody who knows 
the country is well aware, would be really worthless as a guarantee. 

It is a matter oi prirtie necessity for the pacification of Ireland to 
reduce the friction in the working of laws wMch is caused by the 
antagonism of classes, c. Men otfe Idyal in proportion asHhey enter 
into the spirit of the political system under which they live. They 
never will do this if laws arc hot simple,’ and do not work with 
smoothness and ease. Complex legislation produces uncertainty, 
doubt, and discontent. If it be objected to my scheme that a rate 
on messuages and tenements would fall unduly on one clhss in the 
Community, the answer is that* the ^paciffcation of the country is 
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of the most vital and pressing interest to all connected with ifby 
property of any kind. It woulS be scandalous, and, indeed, impos- 
si^jle, to compel the landlords alone to make further sacrifices. But 
the Irish propertied classes, as a whole, might be fairly called upon 
to contribute something for^*the .]ftirposo of bringing to a close the 
era of disorder. Civil war is the greatest material calamity that can 
befall a nation. It is painful to think what a position Iiwland might 
now occupy in the British empire and among the natiops of the earth 
if her national movements had not always been paralyzed by civil 
discord, betrayed by self-seeking politicians, distonted and disgraced 
by demagogues and criminals. 

lieu ! fjiiantum potiiit ti*rrn qnft ])ar.'iri 

Hoc quern civiles hauseruiu sanguine dextne ! ” 

« 

Rowland Blennekiiassett. 



CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


WorlcVs Exposition at New Orleans has very naturally turned 
the eyes of Americans as well as the eyes of not a few Europeans 
towards that vast region of the United States which we call the South. 
Embracing all the territory stretching away from the sunny side of 
Washington to the (jiilf of Mexico, it consists of no less than about 

38?, 4SU' square miles, an expanse nearly equal in extent to the whole 

of Europe lying west of Russia. The population of this vast region, 
according to the census of 18S0, numbered only 17,425,575; it follows, 
consequently, that if tliree times the present number of all the people 
in the United States were to be added to the population of the South, 
the region would still not be so closely crowded as are the leading 
countries of Europe. These impressive facts are enough to show that 
the South is at least a region of enormous possibilities. They also 
show that before LSSO the growth of the South had been comparatively 
slow. 

The reasons for this tardy development, when once mentioned, are 
too obvious to need explanation. The advantages of superior soil and 
climate were, until the war, far more than counterbalanced by tho 
presence of an institution which made frfce labour disreputable, and 
which therefore presented no attractions to the European emigrant. 
Virginia and the Carolinas Were what were called old States when the 
first settlers began to establish homes in the region of the Great 
Lakes; but the entire valuation of those two States in 1880 was less 
than what had been ,the increment to the value of the two States, of 
Illinois and Michiganiduring the yeays between^l870 and 18^0. Still 
more noteworthy is tile fact ttfat, while the entire valuation*' of t]ie , 
sixteen Southern States, asi^revealed by the last census, was only 3,470 
millions of dollars, the merCvinferease in rfne valuation of the ten 
North-western States was no less than 2,503 millions. In other words, 
the increment in twenty years of the value of the North-western 
States was more than two-tkirds of the total value of ml t&e sixteen 
i^tates of the South. ^ 

This comparative poverty of ttie region south of Washington is of 
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course largely the direct result of the war. The emaiieipation of the 
slaves impoverished the slaveowners by about 800 millions, and the 
freedmen as yet have accumulated very little that can fairly be set over 
agHinst this enormous debit. Then, too, the devastations of moving 
armies were, with a very trifling q^cepLion, entirely confined to the 
same unfortunate region : the manufacture^, of the country were 
almost exclusively in the North. AVhile, therefore, on the one side the 
industries flourished through the extra denrands made updn them and 
the high prices that prevailed; on the other the armies of North and 
South alike were gratuitously appropriating to their own uses what- 
ever could be made to subserve either their necessities or their 
convenience. * 

But there was still anotlier cause, and one of much greater sig^iifi- 
canec. Society in the South was disorganized in far nioi:e»than the 
ordinary semse of that term. At the outbreak of the war all its 
institutions, while having a demt)cratfc form, were as strictly aris- 
tocratic in fact as those to be found in any country of Europe. The 
control of all tlic activities of organized society was ifl the hands of ^ 
rich patrician class, well educated, proud as mediaeval barons, given to 
a charming hospitality, and devoted to the management of social and 
political aflairs. The war like a cyclone swept off the whole upper 
story of Southern society. Many a slaveowner who had safely left 
the care of liis vast estates in lands and slaves to his agents found 
himself reduced to the necessity of beginning anew at the common 

level ; and many a proud matron, who had been as dependent on her 
slaves as were tlic Cornelias and the Livias at Rome, was obliged to 
cast about for the means of earning her own subsistence. And what 
was there in the place of that which had been swept away? In the 
first place, there were five millions of freedmen, without property, for 
the most part without knowledge, the easy prey of all the vices, with 
the loose moral fibre that was the result partly of tlieir primitive 
barbarism and partly of their subsequent bondage]^ and with a religion 
that was largely if not chiefly a pagan superstition. These people 
were raised by the fiat of war to the obligations of full citizenship, 
including not only the duties of legislation, but also a share in 
the administering of the various oflices of honour and trusl. And by 
tJic side qf. these was another class knowq as ^^thc poor whites, the 
counterpart of the Roman proletariat. Attention has often been 
called to the fact tliat the saddest result of liuman slavery is its depress- 
ing cj0Pcct on the humbler classes of the fjH^e. from a political, though 
probably not from a humanitarian point of view,'such was certainly 
the case in antiquity. Still more emphatically waij such the result in 
thp United States. •Probably the relation of ma^pter and slave was not 
so bad it has often been painted. After all is said that can truth- 
^ f^Ily Ue aeclared in ^regard to*the •separatidh of families and the 
occasional cruelty of masters and slavedri^ers, it remains nevertheless 
true tlZat the condition the negro yi American slavery was better 
than his condition had been in Africa, This is equivalent to saying 
that in America he has undergone a gradual process of elevation, and 
that the i^gro of to-day is in a less abject condition of ignorance and 
degradation than were hij ancestors who were stolen from Africa ouf 
or two hundred years ago, Bift while the condition of the negro has 
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been tending. v;radnally upward, the condition of the poor white has 
been tending in the opposite dire6tion. This ought to create no 
surprise whatever ; for such has been the inevitable result of slavery 
always and everywhere. The workings of the evil have been insidious, 
and therefore have not always attracted attention. But after a long 
period of silent operation they at 'fen gt 11 , show the terrible energy with 
which the poison pusfics itself into all parts of the social system. 
Here is a picture, given by the Rev. Dr. Mayo, who for some years has 
been working in the South, and all of whose labours have been inspired 
with a hearty admiration of the efforts that are being put forth by the 
people of the South themselves to improve their condition. These are 
his words, chiefly Significant because they are designed to describe a 
class : — 

I stotfd uno day in a village of Northern Alabama, and looked at a typi- 
cal group, a family of these poor white mountain-folk journeying toward some 
new home ; a wretched scarecrow of a beast dragging a shaky waggon loaded 
with the miserable effects of the household, and a woc-begoue, aguish man, 
sprawled in front} driving the team. Behind came the wife, bareheaded and 
barefooted, her skirts in strings below her knees, leading the lean and sickly- 
looking family cow. Then tramped the children, two or three wild-looking 
boys, romping with the inevitable crowd of dogs that is the annex to every 
poor Southern family ; two pairs oE girls, with hair in snarls and bare feet 
heavy with the red mud of the roads, and such strange looks in their faces, 
with arms thrown over each other’s shoulders, slouching in the rear. There 
may be a larger number of sucli folk in these sixteen States than there were 
people in the United States of America when Washington became oiir first 
President, and not immigrants, all of thorn home-made, descended from origi- 
nal English, Scotch, Protestant Irish, or good Continental stock.” 

Such were the three classes of which the Southern States were made 
up. Before the war they were separated by impassable walls of parti- 
tion, but those walls were thrown down by the general cataclysm, 
and the classes arc now, if not indeed intermingled, at least politically 
very much on the same level. It is not singular that society did not 
readily adjust itself to its new conditions. It would have been mira- 
culous indeed if the old planters and their families had yielded 
gracefully to the necessities of the new situation. One might as well 
have expected the barons of the Middle Ages to submit their affairs 
willingly to the decision of universal sufirage. 

But the inevitable turbulence growing out of the inherent elements 
of the situation was aggrav^ied by certain extraneous considerations. 
At the close of the war the Federal Government of course kept its 
hand ijpon the region that had been in rebellion. This was done through 
an army of federal officers scattered over the South. They were the 
representatives of a cqjiquering and a hated power, and, apart^from all 
the characteristics of their rule,* were' looked upbn by the jteople much 
as were the fifteen hundred Norman barons distributed over Engle'nd 
to keep the Saxons in subjection. But this was not all. These<modern 
Norman representatives were accompanied or followed by an army of 
adventurers. Doubtless a considerable number of them were moved 
by the best of motives. Bu^it is beyond question that thousands went 
simply as beasts of prey. The more or less general desolation^ the 
confiscated lands, the existence of undversal suffrage, the inclination 
of the negro to put his trust in those who had set him free, were 
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elements which held out powerful attractions to the unscrupulous and 
the adventurous. What is popularly known as the erh of the '^car- 
pet-bagger’^ extended for somewhat more than ten years, or until the 
" stalwart ” rule of President Grant was succeeded by the less energetic 
reijime of President Hayes. As Kpderal interference, or perhaps I 
ought to say Federal control/- became less cngrgetic and less general, 
the rule of the carpet-bagger and the negro was obliged to give way, 
It was one of the acute observations of JolurStuart Mill, tlitit “ govern- 
ment is always either in the hands, or passing into the hjinds, of what- 
ever is the strongest power in society.^’ The law embodied in the 
saying had a good illustration in the South. In the course of the four 
years after Mr. Hayes’ administration, the Federal power was prac- 
tically withdrawn. The control of affairs then gradually lapsed 
back into the hands of the more intelligent, and for thisrf’oeson the 
ruling, class. But in the meantime the process of ruin had been going 
on. The struggle between the vifrious* political and social elements 
was so general and so intense, that almost notliing was done to repair 
the darnages wrought by the war. All the energies o(^ society were s5 
generally devoted to the work of getting control, that no advance 
whatever was made in the agricultural and industrial development of 
the country. This is strikingly shown by the fact that the census of 
1880 reveals a lower valuation in the South than that of the ten years 
before. 

But there is now incontestable and most gratifying evidence that the 
crisis is past, and that the South is entering upon a new career. There 
arc orcourse not a few in the South, as well as in the North, who arc 
trying to keep alive the passions engendered by the war ; but they 
are having very little success. J'lie people are turning away Avith 
irresistible determination from the old issues, and are directing their 
uttcritioii to the present and the future needs of the country. The 
old planters, the survivors of the awful wreck, arc the ones who 
perhaps take the least cheerful view of the situation. But even in 
their case there is evidence of patience and a spirit rtf returning friend- 
liness. Their children, Avho not unnaturally have found it hard to 
adjust themselves to the new environment, are goinvg to the cities, and 
plunging into the activities of commercial and professional fife. Here 
tjiey are thrown into the great currents of national affairs, and the 
uniform result is a softening of prejudices and animosities, a readiness 
to welcome new ideas, and something even like an enthusiasm for the 
development of the material resources oftthe country. A generation 
ago the planter’s son settled upon his paternal acres with no other 
desire than to be a local magnate, and to enlace liis influence through 
political and social •means ; but now he is rccog/iizing the necessities 
of the sifuation, and is coming rapidly to adopt ihe methods that have 
• successful in the North. • 

This tendency is revealed in many waysi^ Ten years ago the South 
, seemed determined to out all* ir^truders, but now they are not 
only welcoming emigrants ?rom. the North and from Europe, but are 
talking active measures to induce them to come. For this purpose a 
Southern ^migration Society has been foirmed, and an office established 
in New York is actively disseminating information in regard to thf 
agricultural and industrial capafbilities in the South. This society is 
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skilfully direoliiig the attention of immigrants to the inviting climate, 
the fertile soilj.'hnd the plentiful rainfall, as well as to the boundless 
opportunities for the development of mineral and industrial wealth ; it 
is also taking measures to open direct communication by steam between 
the cities of the South and the ports of* Europe ; and the promises 
held out by the somewhat fervid •rhetof^ of the immigration agent 
seem to be fairly justified by the awakening enterprise of the Southern 
people themselves. The Expositions at Louisville and Atlanta resulted 
in a rapid influx of capital and population from the North and from 
Europe ; and the ensuing industrial revival led in turn to the more 
extensive project of the World's Exposition at New Orleans. The result 
of this greater movement it is easy to foresee. It will prove to have 
been a revelation to the world at large of enormous possibilities. 
It will doubtless show to thousands of indiscriminating people simply 
the crudities of a dwarfed and one-sided civilization, that in many ways 
is but little removed from the -semi-, barbarism of the Orient. But to 
the more thoughtful observers it will reveal a new and immense region, 
with a soil and^a climate capable of producing in exuberance all the 
grains and fruits of the temperate zone, with forests containing 
millions of acres of the best known qualities of timber, with mineral 
resources that are perhaps unsurpassed in the would, and with a 
people that are at least ready to welcome all those who are willing to 
join them in the work of developing these agricultural and industrial 
possibilities. 

But there is anotlier point of view, and one that is far more im- 
portant than that which confronts the material side of the question 
only. There can be no adequate understanding of the real verities of 

the situation without looking at what may as well be called the moral 
and intellectual phases of the subject. And when one begins to con- 
template the South from this point of view, there looms up the stupen- 
dous and overshadowing fact of universal sufl’rage, accompanied with 
an inability on the part of a full half of the voters to read the ballot 
they are expected to cast. This fact is not only more important than 
any other, but it so far preponderates in importance that it may be 
said to render all others insignificant. He who forms his judgment of 
the South, and acts upon it from a contemplation of the material facts 
alone, simply invites that rovina with which the great Italian threat- 
ened those who lose sight of the, things that are in the study of those 
which ought to be. 

This evil, like most others, ^.has its roots running far back into the 
past. Those at all familiar with the history of America during the 
Colonial period need not be informed that the subject of education 
received the thoughtful kttention of the English colonists. But the 
eflbrts put forth iu thfe North were very different from those pwt forth 
in the South. Indeed,'' it may basaid“that while-in the coloiiies^of the 
North education became a public interest, iu those of the South it w&s 
left to the Church and to individual familiesi* In New England the 
schools of all grades were the ' care of the State. Before there were 
two thousand families in Massachusetts, Harvard College was founded 
by vote and an appropriation of money by the Colonial Legislature, . 
and only a little later provision was made, also at public expense^ for 
the several grades of elementary And mterriiediate instruction. The 
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result was, not only that education became general in iTew England, 
but also that what may be called Ae New Englandi polioy was extended 
throughout the North and North-west. The fundamental law known 
as the Ordinance of 1787, providing that throughout the North-west 

schools and the means of education shall for ever be encouraged,^^ 
was little else than the provision of the Constitifition of Massachusetts 
on the same subject. But in the South what may be called the laissez- 
faire policy was adopted. Virginia was .the most forward of the 
Southern colonies; indeed, in all material ways the most forward of all 
the colonies, either North or South. At the end of thfe first century 
she had a quarter of the inhabitants of all the twelve colonies on the 
Atlantic coast. But the spirit of the colony was strongly autocratic. 
An early governor had publicly thanked God that Virginia had neither 
a free press nor a free school. A natural but deplorab]|jg"'j;esult*fol- 
lowed. There is extant an account of Virginia, written about 16‘dC, 
in which it is said that the colony cctitained neither printing-press, 
public school, nor college. The writer then goes, on to say of the 
region: As it came out of the hands of God, it was-certainly one of 

the best countries in the world ; but as respects well-educated children 
and an industrious and thriving people, it is certainly one of the 
poorest, miserablcst, and worst countries in all America that is in- 
habited by Christians.” And probably this is not an unfair statement 
of the impression that would have been made upon any impartial 
observer of life in the several colonies. Certainly it is true that quite 
down to the Revolution there was a very considerable prevalence 
in the- Southern colonies of the characteristics noted at the end of the 
focvcntccnth century. 

It would, however, he unjust to leave the impression that this con- 
dition was not recognized and depl^l’ed by some of the Southern people. 
So far was this from being the case that what on the whole was pro- 
bably the most admirable educational plan devised in America was the 
work of that representative statesman of the South — Thomas Jefferson. 
There was no one thing on which Jefferson thoughts more carefully, or 
to which he more fondly devoted his energies, than the elevation of 
Virginia by securing the adoption of a broad and a comprehensive 
system of public education. Not many thoughtful persons* can even 
now look over the plan, as preserved in his w^ork, without a thrill of 
aSmiratiou, if not indeed of- enthusiavn. But although he laboured 
earnestly for fifty years to secure the adoption of his scheme, he was 
not successful. His noble effort was alipost as bad as a failure ; for 
although he succeeded in founding the University of Virginia, he was 
not able to secure any provision for primary and intermediate schools, 
and consequently the result was simply an effort to build a pyramid 
by planting its apex on the ground. Nor ought^he failure to awaken 
any surprisR, for it waff the naturlll preduct of what were at that time 
^he fundamental characteristics of Southern civilization. That civili- 
zation did not rest for its«sapport upo^ the broad basis of an intelligent 
and educated middle class> still less upon any intelligence of the masses ; 
it had its dominant characteristic in the higher education and the pre- 
pondei^tiilg iflfluence of the Brahmin dass of planters. This class 
could sen3 its sons to the North for an education ; it could even send 
them to Europe; it had ifo interest tin providing a system the first* 
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influence of which would be to threaten its own predominance. And 
so it came abotft that even down to tfce outbreak of the Civil War there 
were almost absolutely no good schools in the South ; indeed, it may 
be doubted whether in all that vast region there was a single puWic 
preparatory school in which it would be possible for a boy to get what 
would be regarded as; a good pfelimiftpry outfit for any one of the 
better Northern colleges! When the war swept this Brahmin class, as 
such, out dL existence, society was thrown into that chaotic, that 
almost barbaric, confusion which naturally resulted from a shifting of 
all the politidal responsibilities of the State from the hands of an 
educated oligarchy accustomed to govern, to the hands of an ignorant 
democracy accustomed to be ruled over. 

Of course this confusion could not last. At the end of ten years, in 
acc6rdan9e with the law so well stated by Mill, society was seen to be 
gravitating back into the control of the all-ruling class. But in the 
meantime, while the North had been going forward with prodigious 
strides, the South had been really going backward. In nearly every 
one of the sixteen Southern States the assessed valuation in 1880 was 
less than it had been in 1870, much less of course than it had been . 
in 1860, In Alabama the assessment rolls showed a depreciation in 
twenty years from million dollars to 1 2 millions; in Louisiana, 
from 433 millions to 160 millions ; in Mississippi, from 300 millions 
to 110 millions; and in South Carolina, from 480 millions to 133 
millions. But while this steady process of impoverishment has been 
going on, the population, on the contrary, has been as steadily increas- 
ing. In the twenty years just indicated the population of Alabama 
increased 31 per cent.; that of Louisiana, 33 per cent.; that of Mis- 
sissippi, J 3 per cent. 5 and that of South Caroliiiiij 41 per cent. And 

the same opposing tendencies were observable throughout the whole 
South. During what is commonly called the period of reconstruction, 
but what was really the period of aiiarV3hy, the white man and the 
negro were growing poorer together. Meanwhile they did not forget 
the injunction to multiply ; and the negro obeyed the injunction more 
faithfully than the white man. In such a state of aflairs, naturally 
enough, no advancement was made in educational matters. The pro- 
portion of illiteracy remained with but slight variation at one-half of 
the entire population above ten years of age. Of tlic negroes the pro- 
portion that can neither read 1101;. write is about seventy per cent. 

Not very much had been done to relieve this alarming condition of 
the South before about 18Sp, But since that time a very manifest 
change has been taking place for the better. The period of turbulence 
may fairly be said to have come to au end. It is by no means true 
that anarchy has biften followed by the universal pijevalence of justice. 
On the contrary, therfe are some who hold that the prevailing^quiet* is 
only the success of somnthing like an •irresistible* tyranny, *‘Bu4; how- 
ever that may be, general good order has been restored, and at last it ' 
must be admitted that the 5outh,^if not carrying out GeucraL Lee^s 
advice and cultivating its virtues,^' is at least striving in many com- 
mendabte ways to improve its condition. And by far the most 
impotent of these ways is in, the efibrt that is making 'in behalf of 
education. Perhaps it would be too much to say that the* South is 
thoroughly aroused oii the subject ; tand ^et the phrase would be 
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scarcely an cxag^^eration. There are unmistakable syrjiptoms that in 
almost every part of that vast and illiterate region the ndtion is taking 
strong hold of all classes that there is no ground for hoping for any 
tru'h prosperity except in the renovating and elevating influence of 
better education. * ^ 

The most impressive evidence of this changed and improved spirit 
is found in the general establishment in the several Southern States of 
systems of common schools. Notwithstanding that prcvailtng poverty 
of Avhich I have spoken, the people of the South are now^taxing them- 
selves to the amount of about fifteen millions of dollars a year for 
elementary education. Of this amount about five millions are for the 
education of the negroes. These figures in themselves are enough to 
indicate that the people are thoroughly alive to the irnportanefl^of the 
subject. But specific instances still more significant miglit be given. 
The school-tax of Charleston, for example, is a mill on a dollar more 
tlian that of Boston. Jii the opinion 6f those best acquainted with 
the condition of the people in the South, as well as with their educa- 
tional needs, nothing more can reasonably be expected than what 
now doing. This at least is the opinion of Dr. Mayo, whom I have 
already quoted, and whose intelligent interest in education in the 
South entitles his judgment to the highest respect, lie uses these 
carefully guarded words : We may say, ideally and abstractly, that 
the Southern people can give more than tlicy do for education; but 
j)ractically, looking at them as we look at every people in the world, 
I believe the limit is rcached.^^ And testimony of this kind comes 
to us from every quarter. In a word, we are forced to believe, not 
only that remarkable progress has been made in the last few years, 

but also that the common school is fast becoming as dear to the people 

of the South as to the i)eople of other parts of the country. 

But ellbrts for the improving of the schools of the South have by 
no means been limited to the Southern peop*^le themselves. Not only 
have numerous associations in the North been formed for assisting in 
this laudable purpose, but several special funds haVe been created by 
private benevolence with a view to the same end. In this way colleges 
and training schools in considerable number have been established, 
more especially for the education of teachers, and for giving to the 
i 4 ?groes educational privileges from which they have heretofore been 
excluded. But all of these efforts corAbined, worthy and important as 
they are, seem a mere pittance when compared with the magnitude of 
the work to be performed. j 

That the nation at large appreciates the gravity of the situation is 
shown by what is known as the Blair Bill,^^ pow awaiting the action 
of the House of Representatives. The Senate,, af^ter a long debate, 
passed a ineasure which proposes to expend for popular education in 
^the next five years no ftss than seventh-seven nrlUions of dollars ; and 
*almough no allusion to the South is directly made in the Bill, yet, as 
the distHbution is to be ihade on the bpsis of present illiteracy, it is 
obvious that nearly the whole of the amount, if the Bill becomes a law, 
will be expended in the Southern States. Even the nature of the 
opposition*^ .to *the Bill reveals the strength of popular conviction. 
There are" grave reasons /or doubting the constitutionality of the 
measure. As one looks over the debates in the Senate on this ques- 
tion, one looks in vain for anything that may bo called conclusive 
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justification. -One phase of the subject was indeed very ably discussed 
by Senator Gariand, now Attorney-Obneral under President Cleveland. 
But his argument was .directed simply to justifying the oft-exercised 
right to appropriate public lands for educational purposes. In 
an enormous amount of the publjc domain was given to the several 
States for this purpose, Tlie amount s6eappropriated in the aggreg^^te 
is no less than 150^000,1)00 acres. And the question is asked: Why 
may not tire country give money if it may give lands ? The answer 
is, that the Constitution expressly confers the right in one case while 
it does not confer it in the other. Among the enumerated powers of 
Congress we find : Congress shall have the power to dispose of and 
make all needful rliles and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States.^^ Here is a plain grant of 
power to.u§e the public lands for purposes of education ; and all the 
authorities cited by Senator Garland arc simply decisions as to the 
privileges of Congress under this Clause. But there is an unquestion- 
able difference between the appropriation of money in the Ih'easury, 
the proceeds of taxation, and the appropriation of public lands and 
other property One is obliged, therefore, to look elsewhere for 
constitutional authority, but one looks in vain, except, possibly, in 
what was neatly called by Senator Vest the “ blanket clause/’ as 
though it were intended, like a blanket mortgage,'’ to cover every- 
thing. One of the sections of the Constitution declares that “ Con- 
gress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defence and 
WGlJ^(//rC of the United States This general welfare clause 
at first sight would seem to afford due authorization ; but the ablest 
writers on the Constitution, such as Hamilton, Madison, Kent, Story, 
Coaley, and Wharton, have uniformly held that this clause should be 
limited in its operations to those objects that arc expressly or impliedly 
included in the Constitution itself. The meaning, under this inter- 
pretation, is that if the Constitution gave power to Congress to pro- 
vide for the education of the people of the States, it would also, under 
this clause, give power to raise and expend money for that purpose. 
But no such authorization is to be found. Should the Bill, or another 
of similar import, become a law, it is quite within the range of possi- 
bility that its constitutionality will be brought to a test before the 
Supreme Court. There is theisefore a chance at least that through 
an adverse decision of the Court the whole subject will fall to the 
ground, even if the action o( Congress should be favourable. 

But an objection to the Bill that has even more popular force is that 
of expediency. The belief has uniformly been held that public educa- 
tion depends for ife efficiency on the action and interest of the com- 
munities in which the^educational eflForts are exerted. It is th(?essential 
doctrine of self-government that dducationab methods, %nd indeed 
educational means, are best provided for by the people most afiected^y 
them. It is the traditional doctrine of the country that the local com* 
mupity provides and pays for "the common schools. This may seem 
to be a contradiction of what has been said above, but a single 
example will show how it is 7 >ot. The general law of Mhssaehusetts in 
164£ required that the towns shovZd tax themselves for the^ education 
bf their children. The custom established ' by this precedent is still 
universally maintained. It is true that this provision has been supple- 
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mented by land grants from Congress and by a tax leyied by thfe 
State. But this supplemental assisutance is not of a Hatt!;re to weaken 
the sense of local responsibility. The land in all cases has been 
granted to the States in trust for educational purposes, and the result- 
ing fund has been large or - small according as the trust has been 
wisely or unwisely administered.^ Tht? tax levied by the State for pur- 
poses of education is levied as a school -tax, alid is not separated in 
popular imagination from the local tax for tl^c same purpose. More- 
over, the State tax is never paid over to the local authorities until a 
local tax, perhaps three or four times greater, has beeii raised and 
expended. The eonseqjiencc is, that the taxpayer is constantly made 
aware of the burden resting upon him for educational* purposes. The 
value of things in popular estimation is largely determined by their 
cost. What we desire and pay for we do not very readily submit \o 
sec wasted or squandered. K:>elf-government to an AmericS-n* means 
self-help, and its maxims are, han(l§ oif,.. fair-play, and an open field. 
It must be confessed that to these maxims the Blair Bill gives a very 
considerable sliock. In just so far as it will serve to ^persede local ^ 
effort it will strike the most damaging blow possible to education 
wlierever its iiillueiicc is felt. It therefore is a question of serious 
moment whether, in case of its passage, its effect, notwithstanding all 
the guards that may be thrown around it, may not in some considerable 
measure paralyze that spirit of self-reliance that, in America at least, 
is deemed essential to the highest educational success. The people 
are more than willing that the money should he devoted to the purpose 
designed, if they can bo convineofl that it will prove a benefit instead 

of an injury. If tlio measure falls to become a law, it will be from no 
unwillingness to grant the money, but from a belief that the influence 
of such assistance would be harmful rather than helpful. 

But whatever the fortune of the project for national aid, it is as 
certain as the shining of the suii and the blowing of soft breezes in 
that fair land that tlie future of the South depends upon what is done 
in behalf of education. The question is as niomentgus as it was in 
Germany after the days of Jciia and Tilsit. As Fichte in the lieden 
an die deiUschen Xaiion, with an eloquence that aroused and thrilled 
all thinking Germans, declared that there was no saving of Germany 
except in a remodelled and thorough- going system of education, so a 
similar doctrine ought to be preached on every rostrum, and in every 
newspafier, and in every college, and even in every pulpit of the South. 
It is plain that whatever else is done, the happy end of present troubles 
will nt)t be reached till after the schoolhouse door is thrown open to 
every child, and, to use Mr. Huxley^s phrase, the ladder is made con- 
tinuous from the common school to the university. !Kvery thoughtful 
observer h#s occasion to repeat the saying of *Bagehot in 1872: 

I am eyceodifigly afraid of the* ignorant multitude of the new 
cons4ituencies.” 

^ The rei^^ark of Mr. Heisl)ert Spencer that^ attracted most attention 
i^hen he was in America was^that whicli nslated to the indisposition of 
Americans to complain of petty grievances. It seemed to be his 
opinion thatvAmericans do not grumble enough. Of a kindred nature 
was the observation of dDr. Dale, who a* year or two before was 
much impressed by what seetned the ge;^tleness of Americans as com- 
pared with Britons. If these acute observers have really hit upon a 
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national chai^actcristic of the Americans, they would seem to be on- 
titled to the credit of having made a veritable discovery. And yet 
they are perhaps correct ; certainly, if there is any person whom the 
typical American hates more cordially than any other, that persqfi is 
the typical grumbler. And the reason is not very hard to find. People 
generally grumble only about thvJse things which they cannot help. 
But the notion prevailfe'very widely in America, that wherever there 
is an evil there is a legitipiate and an effective remedy. If there is 
not a remedy, there is no advantage in making anybody uncomfortable 
about it ; if there is a remedy, it is in the hands of the people, and the 
people have only to be convinced that the evil exists in order to do 
their best to remove it. Popular opinion therefore demands of every 
man with a grievance that he shall either cease to complain, or that he * 
shall proceed in a rational manner to point out the grounds of his 
grievance,* It says, If you succeed in justifying your complaint, wc 
will remove the evil ; if you df) not^so succeed, thou let us have pcacc.^^ 

The consequence of this somewhat philosoxdiical method of roason- 
,;ing IS Joubtles? in some respects a tleploraUe one. Tt tends to an 
enormous superfluity of legislation. Every man with a pet grievance 
seems to think that if he can get a Bill passed against it, that will be 
the end of it. The country member, on coining to tlic Legislature, 
therefore has his pockets stuffed with new mieasurcs by means of 
which he intends to reform the world. These arc brought before the 
honourable legislative body, arc sifted, arc scrutinized, and in due 
time at least nine-tentlis of them are condemned to the sleep of death. 
But it is worthy of note that this is one of the ways public opinion is 
made. The Congress, wliich to the satisfaction of so many expired 
on the 4th of March, had before it in the course of two years more 
than eight thousand Bills. Of these much less than one thousand ever 
received any serious consideration or even attention ; biu each of the 
seven thousand that were smothered ki the coramittce-rooms repre- 
sented a grievance that under another form of government would end 
simply in a few private scolds, and perhaps a letter to the Times. 

But if any particular interest is one of importance, it docs not end 
with the defeat of a legislative measure. Whatever tlie disadvantages 
of this method, it is certainly effective in bringing about legislation as 
soon as the public is convinced. The truth of this assertion finds 
good illustration in the progresg of civil gcrvice reform. . The spoils 
system, planted by Aaron Burr and watered by politicians of the 
Jackson type, had thrust its roots into every corner of pur political 
life. Even this sweeping statement does not include the whole of the 
evil, nor a very large part of it. It went beyond what may fairly be 
called the political oSiiies, and in some of the States swept into its 
corrupting influence all the positions filled either by flection or 
appointment. In sdwe of the«Statcs it even included th^se jn charge 
of scientific surveys, as well as superintendents of hospitals cind 
asylums, professors in universUies, and i^ven librarians gf public 
libraries. An instance of this Icind is related. In one of. the large ' 
cities of the interior an efiicient librarian of the State library was 
remoyed for political reasons. The qualifications of the successor 
wei^e simply the fact that he had been a successful workt^^r ” and was 
urged by a knot of friends whgm th^ party newly coming intp power 
did not desire, to disoblige. The result of the new appointment was 
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a little more revolutionary than had been anticipated, ^'the discovery 
was made by the new librarian thJt a number of changes were needed. 
One of the most striking was in the catalogue of the library. The 
nc# incumbent found that h*is predecessor had committed the error 
of cataloguing the works of Sir Scott, Bart., under the S^s 

instead of under the B’s. 0& bourse the harne^iiad^to be changed to 
the proper place, and catalogued in alphabetical order as Bart., Sir 
Walter Scott, The Works of.^' * • 

Similar results of change manifested themselves elsewhere. Within 
a few days after President Jackson^s inauguration more than a thousand 
removals took place, for purely political reasons. The effect of this 
policy is indicated by a single fact. During the administration of his 
predecessor the cost of collecting the revenue at the New York Custpm- 
house had been 1} per cent, of the receipts ; after the n(;w^appoint- 
ments were made the cost was 5| per cent. But the evil went on 
unchecked. Take as a further illustration the management of the New 
York Cu&tom-Uou&o through a succession of years. Mr. Sclicll, ap- 
pointed collector fill JSo^, removed o 80 out of 600 persons employee^ 
Mr. Barney, his successor, removed 525 out of 702; Mr. Draper, 830 
out of 003; and Mr. Grinnell, 510 out of 8‘.12. Anoilicr example is 
afforded by the New York Post-office. Before Mr. James entered upon 
his work of renovation in 1873, the administration of that office was 
perhaps the best illustration that could be found of the deplorable 
effects of the system then in vogue. A Committee of Investigation 
afterwards reported that officers were still in service there who had 
seen half the sorters at a large table too drunk to discharge their 
duties. They rerncnilj^red a carrier who, under the iniluenco of drink,, 
wandered miles out of his way and lost his mail, which only reached 
New York again after it had gone to tlie General Office in AVashington. 
Yet this drunken carrier, because he was an efficient local worker, was 
not dismissed. The report referred to deefared that when Mr. James 
assumed the office in J873, hundreds of long-ncgleeted bags of mails 
were found scattered or piled in various parts of the post-office.'^ The 
work of removing ineflieient clerks was at once begun by Mr. James, 
and a competitive examination Avas substituted for the old methods of 
appointment. The result was, that in five years the lorcc iA the office 
vv^as reduced by one-third, the people in the city were given seven 
daily deliveries instead of five, and nineteen daily collections were made 
instead of ten. While the efficiency of the office was thus improved, 
the expense of administering it was reduced by about $20,000 a year. 
These details are enough, perhaps, to show the magnitude and the 
importance of the subject in American political life. 

As the real state of the service came to be *known, the necessity of 
reform b(§came apparent to all those who, as ;^r. Arnold Avould say, 
see clear &nd think sfraight.'* The PendlctoilBill was the first fruit 
*ofThe agitation that, ensued. This measure, which may be roughly 
Sescribod as providing for a competitive^ examination for all the subor- 
* dinate appointments in odices employing more than fifty persons, 
became law on the 16th of January, 1883, and consequently has been 
a little mefre tSan two years in operation. , The second Annual Iteport 
of the Commission has’ recently appeared, and has made it obvious 
that the workings of the law are everywhere meeting the most sanguine* 
expectations of its friends. Not only is the service greatly improved, 
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but the coiAaminating influence of the old system of appointments 
seems likely m the end to be swept entirely away. Another result of 
the agitation has been the adoption of a similar law in several of the 
States. New York took the lead, but ttie Empire State was soorf’fol- 
lowed by Massachusetts. In bo^h of these States the Commissioners 
have received very comprehensive aiJthority, and the testimony is 
uniform that the new system is everywhere received, not only with 
general satisfaction, but even with not a little enthusiasm. One 
report says that the effect of the new law in New York is akin to the 
feelings of a community at last relieved of the plague. The first 
annual message of the Mayor of Brooklyn after the law came into 
force reported that the city had saved “ in a single bureau double the 
cost of the new system for a year/^ Not to go into details, it is enough 
perhaps tp say that the success of the law in the State and municipal 
service was so conspicuous during the first year of its operation, that 
in 1884 the scope of its appHcatioii was greatly extended, and it was 
made compulsory on all the cities of tlie State. More than five 
•thousand live' hundred places, that in the city of New York were 
formerly given to “ strikers " and favourites as the result of political 
service of the most disreputable kind, are now awarded as the result 
of successful competition ; and (as foreigners will not be averse to 
being told) there is abundant evidence that the change is destined to 
revolutionize the city govcrrinicnt. This prospect shows itself in the 
weakening of the greatest sources of evil. I’he bane of New York 
politics lias been the existence of certain societies or halls/^ of which 
Tammany is the chief, and wliich have had no means of existence 
except assessments on office-holders and officc-»eekers. Only two years 
ago an investigation made by the New York Legislature showed tliat 
the county clerk, the recorder, ‘and the sheriff were paying from 
$30,000 to $50,000 a year to each of these patent engines of evil. 
But the adoption of the ‘‘improved system has deprived the 'Mialls^^ of 
their means of support, and their downfall is clearly impending. Best 
of all, the good results of the reform are making themselves appreciated 
not only in the States immediately benefited, but also far beyond their 
borders. In Maryland, in Missouri, in California, and perhaps else- 
where, tHe subject is receiving earnest and especial consideration. 

The course of President Cleveland during the few weeks since Jxis 
inauguration has more than jv.stified the hopes of those who may be 
said to have turned the scale in his favour. Notwithstanding the fact 
that his party sneered attcivil service reform in its Convention, the 
President has shown since his accession to office that his views on the 
subject amount to something more than a sentimental sympathy — that 
they amount, in Yact, to a principle of action. It is therefore safe to 
expect, not only tha^he will heartily aid the Commissioners fu carrying 
out the provisions of t&e Pendltton Bill, but alfo that he will be in favour 
of extending the reform vito branches of the s^.rvice not yet reached. 

The reform, however, can nex{sr be made Complete till the Tenure of 
, Office Bill of 1820 is repealed. This .^ct fixes the tenure at four 
years ; and consequently at every presidential election more than a 
hundred thousand officers end clerks are incapacitated foi;^heir le^ti- 
mate work by their feverish anxiety concerning the result. Here is a 
* picture of what occurred in the Government offices at the time of the 
election last Novemper : — 
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“ In all but those rooms where current work is obliged ijp be done there 
was no pretence of doing anything^# .... The women irf^ the departments 
were evidently less able to stand the strain than the men. They were pale 
a^d nervous, and many were really made ill by the strain. On Wednesday, 
in one of the rooms of the Treasury, as they talked over the bad news, and 
speculated on the chances of lleoubIic.wis keeping their places, a usually staid 
and placid woman burst into a j^assion of tears. IrxFts!ntly the contagion spread. 
The pent-up hearts gave way, and every woman began to sob. In another 
•department a despatch was read on Thursday claiming Blaine’^ election. A 
woman sprang on a chair and called for three cheers for Blaine. When they 
were given she kept on screaming, and could not stop. She went olF into a 
perfect storm of hysterics. At the Pension Ollice the excitement was more 
intense even th.an in the other buildings. So thoroughly unnerved were the 
clerks on Wednesday that they were informally dismissed at noon, and again 
on Thiu'sday very few were to be found at work.” 

Tlie basis of this excitement was the apprehension that, in case of 
Mr. Cleveland's election, every Republican, and every person 
appointed by a Kepublican, would be dismissed. Even those who 
thought it probable that efficient officers and 'litlerks would ^e 

retained till their terms of service expired, had every reason to 

suppose that at that time Republicans would be succeeded by Demo- 
crats. The crowd of oflice-scekers who have thronged the avenues of 
Washington since the election are enough to show that these appre- 
hensions were not altogether ill-founded. A man of less firmness than 
President Clovcland would be likely to yield to so enormous a pressure. 
There can be no assurance that in the future men of a yielding tem- 
perament will not find tlieir way into the presidential chair ; and con- 
sequently there cati be no safety for the service till the tenure of office 
is made exclusively dependent on efficiency and good behaviour. And 
that can only bo done by repealing the Act of 1820, and restoring the 
service to the condition it was in during the first thirty years of our 
national history. 

Nor is there any valid argument in favour of retaining that per- 
nicious Act. Within five years after it was passed a Select Committee 
of the Senate reported that it defeated its own professed object. 
Webster struck at the root of the evil when he said that “ lie who 
controls another maiPs means of living controls his wilf.^' Jefferson 
-• declared that the law introduces a principle of intrigue and corrup- 
tion, which will soon cover the mass, not only of senators, but of 
oitizens.^^ He predicted still further that it would keep in constant 
excitement all hungry cormorants for# office, render them, as well as 
those in place, sycophants to their senators, engage them in eternal 
intrigue to put out one andput in another, to^makc them, what all execu- 
tive directories become, mere sinks of corruption and factions/^ This 
fitrikiifg ^prediction has been literally fulfilleil j and it is far within 
Ihe hounds of truth and moderatiod to say •that the Act referred to 
nas been the cause lof more political corruption than any other Act in 
the history of the Govirijment. Therefore, although much has already 
been accomplished for which every lover of good government has reason 
to be thankjul, there remains tnuch yet to be done before our adminis- 
trative 'Service can be regarded as in a^atisfactory condition. 

« 

• « Chaxles Kendall Adamsa 
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I.— NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. 

A ll thougl/tful readers will welcome a new commentary from the 
pen of the llcv. Joseph Agar Beet.* Having already dealt with 
St. Paul’s Epistles Ito the Romans and the Corinthians, he proceeds in 
this volume to explain the Epistle to the Galatians. Mr. Bcet^s tirst 
volume, tljaJ on the Epistle to the Romans, at once gave him high 
rank among contemporary expositors. It received the favourable 
notice of the best Bildical scholars both at home and abroad. His 
peculiar merits arc thoroughness, iudepcndcncc, and impartiality. 
Mr. Beet has undertaken the onerous atid deeply responsible task of 
commenting on all St. PanPs Epistles, and the success which he has 

hitherto achieved gives promise that the complete work will bo one of 

high value. Mr. Bert follows the example set by the liisliops of 
Gloucester and Durham in tlieir well-known editions of various 
Epistles. His views of the functions of an expositor arc thoroughly 
sound. He begins in every case with a careful grammatical study of 
the New Testament Greek, which lie examines not only with the aid 
of the best classical and Hellenistic grammars, but also by himiliar 
intercourse with tlie writings of Aristotle, Plato, and Lucian, and 
above all with the Septnagint. He also thoroughly examines the 
phraseology, availing himself of the labours of Grimm, Bruder, Creraer, 
and other lexicographers. He gives careful and consecutive attention 
to the more important part^ of the Old T6stament ; consults the best 
commentaries, such as those of Chrysostom among the Fathers, Calvin 
and Luther among^thc Reformers, Bengcl in the Post-Reformation 
period, Estius among the Roman Catholics ; and among the moderns 
Meyer, Fritschc, Jowett, Godet, and many others. We respect Mr, 
Beet all tlie'morc for his not being ashamed to tell us that ho has 
been the better able to understand St. Paul by the constant endeavour^ 
to apply his teaching to his own practical and spiritual benefit, hold- 
ing that all Revealed Truth is designed for our good, and that only 
by using it can we acquire the powder of looking more deeply into 
God^s great purpose of mercy. So whole-hearted have been Mr. Beet^s 
endeavours, that he. has even looked for illustrations of theological 
truth in social life alfid in*thc material creation, believing that what- 
ever is human casts lig^it on whatever else is real and human.'^* 

But Mr. Beeps most ciistiuctiv<f merits are his Severe logical ailalysip 
of the arguments of St. Paul,. according to the unqlianging laws of the 
human mind, and his careful examination 6f dogmatic th^logy. 
Having, like the great majority of the ablest modern exegetes, aban- 
doned the theory of verbal and mechanical dictation, he traces the 

* “ A Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatiang,” By Joseph Agar Beet. 
Hpdder & Stoughton. 1885. _ ^ » 
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Old F.islinnied Gold .'}(!/- 

. £11 

5 ... 

£22 0 . 

. X13 

0.... 

.. £81.... 

9 M.A. 


£11 

5 .. 

£22 0 ... 

..£-13 

0.... 

.. £84 .. 

10 B.M.A. 

M.'iiiziinill.i, l.iglit 3(1/- . 

.XU 

5.... 

X22 0... 

£13 

0... 

,. £81.... 

1 1 M.in/.iu Ila 1 

Fine Old Dry 12/- 

...£13 

ft.... 

£27) 10 . 

£50 

0 .. 

.. £98 . 

12 I’ennnsiiia 

„ „ Golden 42/- . 

...613 

5 ... 

X25 10... 

..£50 

0.... 

.. £98.... 

T3 Albion 

„ ,, Blown 42/-.., 

... £13 

5.... 

£25 10 .... 

..£50 

0.... 

.. £98 ... 

14 Emerald 

Maiiz-indlu ....R 42/-.., 

... X13 

5 

£23 10.... 

..£50 

0.... 

.. £98.... 

15 Maiiz.imll.i 2 

Montillii 42/- , 

... X13 

5 . . 

X25 !♦.... 

..£50 

0.... 

.. £'J8.... 

16 Muni ill, i 1 

Fine Old Natural (reconmiended for 








Iiivalid.s) 42/-... 

,...X13 

5.... 

X25 10.... 

..£50 

0... 

.. £98.... 

17 Old Natural 

Superior Old Amontillado (Club) ... 48/-.., 

,...X15 

0.... 

£29 0.... 

..X57 

0.... 

..£U2.... 

18 Ainonldlado 1 

„ Pale Dry 48/-.., 

....X15 

0.... 

£29 0.... 

..£57 

0.... 

..£112... 

19 B.D.S. 

„ Fast India, Golden 


• 






(Shipped round the 





• 



^ ‘ ■ World) ... 48/-.:. 

...X15 

0.... 

..X29 0..,. 

..X57 

0..., 

..£112.... 

,. 20 Blanche 

„ Brown .T 48/-... 

...X15 

0 

..X29 0 

. .£57 

0..,. 

.,£112 

.. 21 Palmerston 

,,, Montilluv 48/-,.. 

...X15 

0.... 

..£b 0.*.. 

..X57 

o.».. 

. £112 

22 Montilla 2 

„ Man2#nhla 48/-... 

...X15 

0 

..X29 0.„. 

..£57 

0 

..£112 

.. 23 Manzanilla 3 

Choice Indicate Amontillado 54/-,.. 

..•.XV 

10 

..X32 0.... 

..XCT 

0.,.. 

..£124 

.. 24 Amontillado 2 

„ De(?p,Golden ...,T 54/-.., 

...xn 

10 

,.X32 «...,, 

..X66 

0 

..£124 

,. 25 Lansdiiwne 

Very Superior Amontillado 60/-,.. 

...XI 8 15 

.X36 10 

,.X69 

0 

,.£136 

,. 26 Ainoiitilbido 3 

„ Old Pale 60/.... 

...X18 

15 

.X36 10 

,.X69 

0 

.£136 

,. 27 S.O.P. 

„ Old Brown , • 60/-.,. 

...X18 15 

.X36 10 

.X69 

0 

.£136 

. 28 Rambler 

„ Montilla ^ 60/-.,. 

...X,18 

15 

.X36 10 

.C69 

0 

.£136 

. 29 Montilla 3 

• „ Manzanilla 60/-... 

.. X18 15 

.X36 10 

,.X69 

0 

,.£136 

. 30 Manzanilla 4 

p Extra Superior Old Amontillado 


9 

t • 




\ 

Pino (as supplied to H.M. the 








Kingof Spain) 72/-.,. 

...X22 

10 

.X44 0 

,.X85 

0 

..£168 

,. 31 Rex Fino 


Sinylt Bottles of the above Winfs supplied. For Wines and Spirits in Bond see Special Export Lid 


Cheques Crossed : Bank or England. • 

[continued over. 




HEDGES * BUTLER’S I’RIGE LIST. 


SHERRY. I 

Extra vSupfrior Old Brown East 
India Dessert (Sliipped round 
theWorld,ex“Starof Albion”) 
Extra Superior Oloroso 


PirOctare, Pi'rQr.-CasL IW ffhd., Pir Putt, 


Mark- and Praud. 



; }) 0 Z. 9 Batts, 

13i IDP. 

27 Doz. 

54 Doz. 


72/- 

...£22 10 .. 

..£44 0 .. 

.£85 

0.. 

.. £168 

32 ex Star of Albion ” 

72/-. 

....£22 10... 

..£14 0... 

..£l?5 

0.. 

.. £168 

. 33 Oloroso « 

72/- 

. .£22 10 ... 

...£41 0... 

. £85 

0 . 

..£168 

. 34 Araoro.so 

84/-.. 

£26 0.... 

..£6q,, 0... 

..£96 

0.. 

...£190 

. 35 Choicest Old Golden 

81/-., 


..£50 0... 

^£96 

0.. 

...£190 

. 36 ,, Amontil! 


„ Amontillado. , . 

„ Old Botdod Ainoioso 

„ Oloroso... 

Old Fashioned Golden *... 120/-. 

Fifty-years Old, I’ale 144/-. 

„ Golden "144/-. 

„ Brown 144/- -- - — — 

Very Choice Old East India 144/- — -- - - — 

Pedro .linienoz (a lu.seions Dessert 

Wine), iiuiiiy years in bottle ... S4/- — — — — 

Paxerctte ? Mj- — — .... — — 

Malaga CO/- - — — -- 

Choicest Old Bottled ditto X4/- - . . — . . - .... — 

Kota Tent (for Sacramental use) ... 42/- — , — ^ - — ... . 

Old Bott'ied ditto 48/-.. .. -- ... — — ... , 

PORT (Fromtho Wood). M),k. „ -^3 .3. 3- ' 

Young, f nil body 

0 ^ 

Dry Tawny (rpcommended for 


37 
. 38 

39 

40 

41 

42 
, 43 

. 44 
. 46 
. 4C 
. 47 
. 48 
. 49 


Fruity 

Old Fruity 


Very Old Tawny . 

Vintage 1878, for laving don n ... 
„ 1881 (will be equal to 1 831) 


24/-.. 

... £7 10... 

...£14 10 . 

...£28 

0.. 

... £55 

. 1 

30/- . 

... £9 10 ... 

...£18 10... 

..£36 

0... 

.. £70,... 

. 2 Graham 

36/-.. 

...£11 5 , 

..£•22 0 

£13 

0 . 

.. £81 .. 

. !i 0 \Zl‘ll(> 

'H • 

..£11 5... 

...£22 0... 

..£13 

0... 


. 4 

42/- 

...£13 5 . 

£26 10.. 

...£,50 

0... 

.. £98.... 

. 5 

48/.. 

..£15 0 

£29 0 .. 

...£57 

0... 

..£112.... 

. 6 

60/- 

... £18 15... 

.. .£36 10... 

...£69 

0... 

..£136.... 

. 7 

18/-. 

..£15 0 .. 

.. £29 9 . 

...£57 

0... 

.£112.... 

. 8 1878 Vi 

48/-. 

. ..£15 0... 

.. £29 0 . 

. £57 

0... 

..£112. . 

. 9 1881 


OLD 

BOTTLED PORT. 


/Vr Prrlhi. 
Do:, Ilf’liottg. 


Mark and Brand. 


Very Superior Old Crusted 42/-. ..23/-. ..10 ex “Ann” 
01der,mbottk*48/-...2G/-...ll “ J.uie" 

,, ,, .64/- . 29/-...12 ,, “Engfisliman'’ 

,, ,, CO/- ,.32/-. ..13 ,, “Beeswing” 

„ ,, 72/- ..38/-...14 „ “Tngus” 

,, 84/-. .. 45/-. .. fS „ “Lisbon” 

Twenty yenis in bottle 96/-.,, — ...1C — 

Vintage 1868 120/- 17 18.68 

„ 1834 144/....— .18 1834 

Ventuzelo (very dry), 1 
“ Tin- AmoiitiLLido of > 9C/- — 19ViO 

the Denro” j 


SPARKLING RED BURGUNDY. Pn- Nhd., 

^Ptr l}t>z. 2‘S Doz.y 


RED BURGUNDY. 1 

Beaiijolais 

Older in bottle .... 

Macon 

Beaune 

,, 1878 

St. Gcoigo 


1 Sparkling lied Biuguiidy 

2 

3 

4 


48 /- 
CO/- , 

Gurton 72;- , 

Clos-de-Vougeol 8 1,'- , 


Per Do:, JlJ.Jiottg. PtcMiiiff 
'' ^ JiattUny. 


St -■ 

.38/- ....t. — 

4i;. — 


SPARKLING WHITE BURGUNDY, 


Monti ftvhet 


St. P<fray and Sparkling St. 

, CO/. 

Sparkling White Burgundy... C0/-72/“84/- 


21/- .. 

• 1^/- 

...'£24 

30/- .. 

... 17/- . 

... £30 

36/- .. 

... 20/. . 

... £36 

42/. .. 

1. 

... -O, .. 

.. £42 

48/- .. 

, . 26|. .. 

... .£48 

6U/- ... 

... 32/. .. 

... £60 


32/- 


Poinmard . 
KoiusiJlon ■ 


Very Old Kousillon, 1(J years 

in bottle 

Volnay (highly recommended) 

,, Older iu bottle 

Chambertin 


Vr Dor. 

20/- 

21/ 

30/ 

36/ 

42/ 

42/ 

18/ 

36/ 

42/ 

30/ 

36/ 

All 


Per llkd,, 
Ptr Doz. 23 />os., 
Uf.-Bolt^, Jitc/whng 


Goto 1 1 otic ....f 


Colton 

„ ...f. 

Nuit-s 


Roinande ........ 

Kiebebourg* 

f 

Clos-de-Vougc6t 


Heimitage. 


48/ 
48/ 
60/ 
60/ 
72/- 
84f. 

81 
ml 
72/ 
64/ 

mj 
mi 
?>2l 
72,1 
81 
84 



1868 Vintage 120/ 

60/ 

'2/ 

84, 


12 / 

23/ 

23/ 

26/ 

20 / 

23/ 

17 ./ 

20 / 

23/ 


Buttling, 

.£20 

£24 

£30 

£36 

£42 

£12 

.£48 

£36 

£42 

£30 

£36 

£12 


. 26/ 
. 32/ 
. 32/ 

. 38/ 
.'44/ 

. .32/ 

. 58/ 

’ H 

, 32/ 
. 38/ 
. 29/ 
. 32/ 
,. 32/ 
,. 38/ 
.. 38/ 
.. 44/ 
.. 44/ 
,. 50/ 


38/. 

44/. 


.. £48- 
.. £60 
.. £60 
.. £72 
.. £84 
.• £60 
£7^2 
./£84 
.. £60 
.. £72 
.. £54 
.. £60 
.. £60 
.. £72 
.. £72 
.. £84 
.. £84 
.. £96 


Cheques Crossed: Bank* of E.vgi..\nd. 



HEDGES A imTLEll’S FllK.'E LIST. 


CLARET. 


Per Poz. 


Ptr IJhil, 
Per Jhr.. 23 fhz.. 
HL-UnUx. Jncfuitiiig 

IMllwij. 


Bordeaux 

.. 11/- . 

. 9/- ...■ 

. £14 

Mddoc 

... !«/- .. 

... !!/-•. 

£18 

„ Older in bottle 

... 20/. 

.. 12/- .. 

. £20 

St. Jiilien 

... 24/. .. 

... 14/'- .... 


St. r,!(,t<iphc 

.. 24/- . 

.. 11/-,* . 

. m 

St, Kimlion 

... 30/- .. 

... 17/- . 

. .£30 

St. .JuliVii 

.. 30/. .. 

17/- .. 

. £.30 

Superior St. .Tulini 

... 30/- .. 

. . 20/- . . 

£30 


St. Esti'phe 3(1/- 


20 /. 


Pontet Oiinct 42/- 23/- 


Larose 42/- 

Cliatoau Citi nn 42/- , 

12 /- , 

liOoYiik' 48/- , 

Larorti^ 48/- , 

Cliati'uu iMoynpy 48/- , 

Uovjlk' kt/. 

Latour 51/- , 


Mart^aux 

Mon Ion . 

Pontct Caiu't 

Chutciin Liins'oa 

Ohatoau Kauzaii 

y-oville J.a.scas('h 

Clmtean Marian x 

Chitc.iu Jy.ititi' 

Cliatoau MoutoTi 

Chatpau Patmir .. 

Cliatoaii llaut-UrioTi 

Chtltc-au fA'ovillc 

Cliatoau Pichon-Loiip:ufvi]|i‘.. 
Chateau L('(ivil]L‘-l{:irt<»n 


no/- . 
no/- . 
«()/- . 
72/. . 
72/- 
72/- . 


23/- 
2.J/- 
23/- 
2 (>/- 
2 .,/- 
20 /- 
20 /. 
20 /- 
32/- 
32/- 
. 32/- 
. 38/- 
. 38/- 
. 38/- 


. .. an 
. . £12 
. C42 
.... £12 
. C12 
.. £18 
a 8 

C18 
... C.')4 

.. £54 

. ioo 
. £00 
. £00 
. £72 
... £72 
. £72 


81 / , 00 /-. 120 /-, 200 /-. 
Vintages 1808, 1800, 1870, 
1873. 1874. 


Chateau J/ifite, 1881 (for ]a}iiig down) 


Prllhd. 
r Poz. 23 Poz. 
-4:72 


*Ptr I Hal., 

WHITE BORDEAUX. Pn' Poz. Per Poz. 23 Po.: , 
Ilf.- Bolts. inclu<hn,j 
JMfJtng 

Vin (le Giavo 24/- .... 11/- £21 

Older in bottle 30/ 17/- . .. £30 

„ 30/- 2(»/- .... £30 

Sautniif -PJ/- .... 23/- .... £1*2 

Older in Pottle 48/- 20/- .... £18 

., • 00/- . . , 32/- ... . £00 

HautSautcrne 72/- 38/- .£72 • 

., 81/- ... . 14/- .. .£81 

vv f 00/-. ..108/-. ..120/-. .,200/- 


HOCK. . ^ 

Per Doz. 

Ho]tk r • 

... ■Ml-..* 30/.\ 

Nin.steiJI Aflatteiilieim 

30/-... 30/-... 42/- 

Gfisciiheim 

... 64/- .r (iO/- 

HocUtiiymer ?!.... 

CO/-... f2/-. 

J.iebframnilcli 

... 00/-... 72/- 

Mareobrunner 

60/-... 72/-... 84/- 

KiideHlieim ^ 

* ... 64/-... 60/- 

Rudiislieimer Berg 

... 72/-... 84/. 

Scliarlacliborg 

.54/-... 00/-... 72/. 

rohannosberg & Steinberg 

... 72/-... 84f 

Jtcinberg Cabinet 

120/- 

rohannesberg Castle ... 
bsmannshauBcn , a clioice 

...144/....200/- 

red Hock 

48/-... 60/i... 72/- 

lileutlialer 

... 48/-... 60/- 

Iteinwoin in Boxbeutel 

... 48/-... 60/- 

parking Hock 

48/-... 60/-... 72/./ 


Per Anin, 
15 doz,, 
3/- per doz. 
R\-,3. ’ 


CHAMPAGNE. 

1 Sp.irkling 


Miiliiaiiu OnJei lor 15 1 


3 Clown 

4 Tri’s-see (Mess -and Pall 

4\ me) 

\ Crown 11. & P. “ liieli” 

0 Dr^kiihry 

7 Kieli Sill(‘i-y Creaming 

8 il.A P.,Fine.stQiialit)» 
0 Extr.i Dry (ouveo de 

Uetifrve) ,, . 

10 KxtraCrcaining(cuv^e 

de Ue.scrve) 

11 Cintni cxce^itionnelle 

"Pnit” 


R r I)o: 
30 /- 
42/- 
48/- 


00 /- 

00 /- 

721- 

78/- 

81/- . 

81/- 

00 /- 


I'cr Do: 

Hf.-lUs. Per Doz 
.. 20/- ... 34/- 
.. 23/- ... 40/- 
.. 2(;/- ... 40/- 


32/- 
. 32/- 
. 38/- , 
. 38/- , 
. 42/- 


58/-' 
.58/- , 
70/- 
70- 
<0/. 


i4T ZJ 
llf.-L 
.. 19, 
.. 22 , 
.. 25) 

... 31) 
. 31/ 
..•37/ 
.. .37 
.. 10/ 


,. 45/. ... 82/- ... 13/ 
.. .52/- ... 94/- . 49/ 


Agents for 

r ^ 

MELNOTTE & FILS 

CHAMrAQNES. 

OUV^E DE RESERVE, 

VINTAGE, 1880. 

Extra Sec, Sec, or Brut, 84s. per Dozen bottles, 
45s. per dozen half-bottles. 

1880* Cli.amp.igne specially reeommciuled. .niid will be equ.il to 
1874 Vintage. 


MOSELLE. 


Pir Doz. 


24/-. 

30/ 

12/- 

. 48/ 

48/.. 

. 00/ 

00/-.. 

. 72/ 

72/-.. 

. 84/ 

oo;... 

■ 72/ 


Still Mo.selle 

Zeitiiigeii,. .... 30/ 
Praunebergv'lCruiiliausen 

iljise.Uei 

Seliaizberji' 

Sjmrkimg Muscdle 4.8/- 

Sparkliii^ Dry Moselle 
(l{eser^ 0 Cuvue), e.xtra 
dry . .. .f 


VARIOUS. 

.MADEIRA 30/- 

Kast Iiidi.i Madeira 

Malmsey Madeira (in ^-bottles) 

Pucellas 

Kk-li and Dry Li.sbon 

RICH, or DRY MARSAIA ... 20/- 

Mountain and Malaga 

Vidonia,'J'cneriire & Calcavella 

llungari;m.. 

V'ciinutli 

Lachrym£cC]iri.stieandMa]va8i , , 

TARRAGONA & CATALAN ...Uf 

Sack, Malmsey, Frontignan, Constantia. Land, 
de-Rivcsalles, Rota Tent, Italian, and other Winc.s.^ 


Per Aura, 
15 doz., 
.3,'- per doz. 
less. 


Per Poz. 

4,8/. 

.84/- 


... 72/ 
... 120 / 
... 72/ 
... 42 
... 42/ 
... 30/ 

^ 

... 36/ 

... 48/ 

.. 84 

.. 24/. 

Mu.scat 
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HEDGES & BUTLER’S PRICE LIST? 


SPIRITS. .Ar Doz. 

F 

PALE COGNAC BRANDY...18/-...5-J/-«.CJ/-...7(:/-...88/- 

Chainpagiio Brandy hs/. 

Liqueur Bran Jy (3 0 y cars old) 1 2 4 /- 

Brown Cognac ^ 

Wliite Brandy ..8.S/- 

OLD SCOTCH WHISKEY, 

GLENLIVAT & HIGH- * • ‘ 

LAND 46/-.. .52/... 5s/- 

OLD IRISH WHISKEY^.. .46/-.. .52/-.. 56/- 

OLD SCOTCH AND IRISH frlilSKEY IN SMALL 
CASKS. 

Amwicau B<»urbon Wliiijkey ..5H/- 

Jamaica Kiiiii 4(i/-...o2/*...5^/- 

Wliite Ruin 04/- 


SWEET & UNSWEETENED 

GIN 34/-. ..40/- 

Schic^m Hollands 40/< 

Apricot Brandy 8^*/- 

Orange „ 76/- 

Oinger „ • 64/- 

Dant/iic Cherry Brandy 76/-. ..88/- 

CoMnhagen Cheny Brandy... 76/- 
Spnits of \tine 70/- 


LIQUEURS. 


Maraschino di Zara. 
Kuminel. 

Ainstcrdaiti Oiirii(,'ao, 
White Curucao. 
Kirsclicnwasisei. 
Trappistine. 

AhMTithe Suisse. 

Elixir de Spa, 

Chartreuse, Yellow. 

Ditto Gieeii. 

Anisefte de Borde.aux. 
Amsti-rdiiinsche Ani.setlc. 

B.'-luMirtilio. 

Hftilmlnton Cop. 

Cherry R.itutia. Half cn 
Half. 


Eau-di-Vio de Dantxlc. 

Aqua d’Oro and Aqua d’Argento. 
Creme de Noyau (i-ocl and white), 
,, Vanille. 

„ Thd. , '• 

Captain Jaques Punch. 

Old Milk Punch. 

Old Turtle Punch (as supplied to 
H.K.H. the Prince of Wale.s). 
Old Tokay. 

Apricot, Orange & Ginger Brandy* 
Santa Mari.i de Jamaica. 

Aiif^osttir.i, Orange^ and Dutch 

I Ritters. 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 

c 

SPAIN: LONDON: BRIGHTON: 

SHIPPING CELLARS AT CHIEF OFFICE AND CELLARS. CELLARS. 

JEREZ-DE-LA-FRONTEEA. 155, REGENT -STREET; 30. KING’S ROAD. 


BONDED STORES, ORESCENT VAULT, LONDON DOCKS, “E. 


Registered Telographio J^dress : HEDGES BUTLER. 
Telephone No. 3809. 


FOfl;;WlN^S AND SPIRITS IN BOND SEE SPECIAL EXPORT LIST. 




CONTEMPORARY RECORDS. 89? 

evolution of the Apostle’s thoughts as moulded by his Natural disposi- 
tion, his history, and his circumitancea ; and he takeS special pains to 
discovei*'/' thd great first principles which , St. Paul assumes without 
aiving proof, and from whifch he deduces the details of his teaching/’ 
He finds that these were few in number, and the fact that, amid minor 
diversities, they, or truths e^ivallf^t to ‘themj^^re assumed by all the 
New Testament writers, lead him to the (Scthcluaion that they were 
derived from the One Teacher at whose fqpt all the AposUes sat. 

In his edition of the Homans, Mr. Beet had pointed out that the 
Epistle is the development of five great doetrmes — namely : 1. Justi- 
fication through faith; 2. Justification through Chiist’s death; 3. 
Sanctification in Christ; 4. Sanctification through ^uith ; and 5. Sanc- 
tification through the Holy Spirit. He finds, in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, a view of justification by faith seen from another stanefpoint 
and in a different perspective. In Romans, it is “ the massiv! foundation- 
stone of a compact theological strychirc^^^ in Galatians, 'Gt stands alone, 
a lofty monument in solitary grandeur/^ In Romans it is expounded 
in cjuict thuolugicul thouglit) ill Gfiktians in living contact with 
actual and deadly error. Of tlic valuable dissertations which conclude 
the volume, the sixth, which is on “ Justification by Faith,” is the best. 
There is nothing in it which is wholly new to theologians, but the 
results arc, on one hand, expressed with admirable terseness and clear- 
ness, and, on the other, have been thought out with the honest and 
severe labour which marks all Mr. RccFs work. It is difficult to con- 
dense an essay which is already condensed into the smallest compass, 
and closely reasoned step by step. Mr. Beet points out that there are 
tuv justifications, the preliminary and the final — the one obtained by 
believing the words of Jesus, the other by obeying the commands of 
God—whioli are most closely related to each other. The manner in 
which, with this clue to guide him, Mr. Beet harmonizes the different 
types of teaching which art found in the various New Testament 
writers, is very able. He shows how it enables us to retain in their 
fullest sense the aspects of salvatipn presented alik,e by St. ATatthew, 
St. Luke, St. James, St. John, and St. Paul. lie concludes his essay 
with an excellent and very fair comparison of the views of Luther and 
the Tridcntine Fathers. His main conclusions are that justification is 
obtained simply by faith, before faith has attested itscU by any good 
Tvorks, or has produced cvep hope ; that it will be lost unless followed 
by obedience; and that we do not rely for God’s favour on our obedi- 
ence, but simply on His word, which promises, through the death of 
Christ, life to all who believe. * 

We have no space to entej’ into the details of Mr, Beet’s expositions, 
but we are sure that readers will be struck by* the strength and 
sobriety^f his concfusioiis. Rejecting all parade of learning, all multipli- 
cation pf authorities, and all discussion of varying opinions, he gives 

• hit conclusions as the direct result of close Reasoning and examination. 
Any o^^e'who will cSnsult his notes on disputed passages, such as 

• Gal. iii. 16, or Gal. iii. 20, or the* ofte passage in which St. Paul 
borrows a passing illustration from the Philonian method of allegory 
(Gal. iv. 21-3^), will appreciate the. value of the method which gives 
them the ‘final inferences of sound thought while it spares them the 
interminable fancies of oflt%geti(;8npe^ficiality^ We heartily thank Mr.* 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVmfr. 

Beet for his fwork, and we congratulate the Missionary College at 
Richmond^ whibh has secured his sunrices as Professor of Systematic 
Theology. * 

There seems to be no limit to the demakd for commentaries on the 
Epistles of St. Paul The last ten years have produced them in great 
multitudes, and so loii^g as they ^e serious and useful, we can only 
rejoice that so many students seek for guidance in understanding the 
thoughts of the great Apo^stle. Principal Edwards gives us a thick 
volume on the First Epistle to the Corinthians.* We cannot rank it 
so high as the work of *Mr. Beet, but we can still give it a meed of 
sincere praise. It is the result of several years of prolonged and 
solitary study, devoted to an endeavour to find out the real meaning 
and central principle of St. Paul, of whose words the author quotes the 
judgment of Wiclif, that they passen othere writingis in two thingis 
— thei ben pure, sutil, and plcnteuous to preche the people.^^ Mr. 
Edwards found the principle fpr which he was in search in St. Paul's 
doctrine of Christ ; of the vitality and power of which doctrine, its 
sufficiency, and , its peculiar fitness to rekindle our dying faith, he 
became more and more convinced. ^'To me,^^ he says, ‘'its power was 
the evidence of its truth. It seemed not merely to answer the anxious 
questions of the age, but also to raise the entire spiritual life into a 
higher sphere, in which doubt is put away with the things of tliO child; 
and faith in the supernatural made human, becomes a promise of 
strength, and a pledge of victory Wc do not find much that is new 
in the hermeneutic matter, but the rest of the introduction is valuable. 
Mr, Edwards points out that during the four or five years of silence 
which followed the Epistles to the Thessalonians, St. Paul, who had 
passed a large part of this time with Apollos at Ephesus, seems to have 
added new elements to his theology — elements due, perhaps, in part to 
the influence of Alexandria, or to closer acquaintance with Greek ideas. 
This new point of view rests mainly on *thc conception of a mystical 
union between Christ and the believer. St. Paul had never wavered in his 
belief of the supernatural facts of Christianity, but now he had found 
a clue to their inner meaning, transforming into spirituality his hopes 
of Christ's advent, and rendering love to Christ not a short-lived 
affection, cr feeling of gratitude, but a holy well-spring of zeal and con- 
secration. This core of his theology is first clearly found in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. It ig not tentative or inductive, but it is 
idealistic. St. Paul does not prove it, he ai')peals to it, and bases upon 
it the superstructurejof all his other teaching. It becomes to him an 
objective unifying principle) a real cosmical factor," and he regards 
it as the result of an outward revelation of essential facts, and an 
inward revelation of the principle involved in them. Thus, in St. 
Paul's use of the word, “ Faith is both the cry of the terro%8tricken 
sinner for pity, and tll^ eye of the spiritual mara that can loot a* the 
sun without blinking ; and, it is the one and the other, because it unites 
the soul to Christ, who is at once the Saviour and the Example " Mr. 
Edwards proceeds to show that St. Paul solves every question and 
decides every controversy with which the Epistle deals, by direct 
reference to this doctrine of ^mystic union with Christ. Factions, are 

* Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians.'* By Thomas Oharleo 
Edwards, M. A., Principal of the Univeruity College of Wales. Hamuton, Adams & Co. 
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inconsistent witli it ; impurity is destructive of it ; mairiage acquires a 
spiritual and mystic nature in virtue of the sanctificaftion of the family 
life in Christ*; eating meat offered to idols, brings the mau into sacra- 
jnental union with the antagonists of Christ ; the Lord's Supper is the 
emblem of union. Finally, the headship of Christ over a restored 
humanity, based on his unien with hunaanity. implies a. subordination 
in the Church that demands order even in H:he assemblies, and brings 
about in the end a subjection of all cheated things Christ that 
assures us of victory over death/’ 

We have no space to follow Mr.' Edwards through the rest of his 
introduction or the excellent sketch which he gives of the merits of 
previous interpreters. But we regard this introduction as the most 
valuable part of the book. The commentary itself is founded on 
grammatical and exegetical notes read to various theological cla’feses in 
Wales. It is conscientious and learned, and not witltbdt a certain 
freshness of occasional illustration. ^ I cannot agree with some of 
Mr. Edwards’ conclusions, but no one can consult his notes without 
finding them thoughtful and suggestive. ^ ^ 

We need do little more than refer to the translation of the seventh 
volume of Ewald’s History of Israel.”* This is one of the few books 
of the century to which we may fairly apply the epithet of epoch- 

making/' Ewald was at once a prophet and a critic. He stood 
haughtily alone on a peculiar eminence, and combining in an unusual 
degree the gifts of learning, originality and eloquence, he flung over 
every part of Scripture the meteoric gleam of his stormy genius. Of 
all his writings, the History of Israel” will probably be the most 
permanent memorial of his lifelong toil. It has already exercised a 
profound influence over English theology, and it gave one of its chief 
impulses to the picturesque sensibility” of the late Dean Stanley. 
The reader may dissent again and again from the conclusions of his 
imperious teacher, and ma}! entirely refuse to endorse the dictatorial 
decisions with which Ewald in many cases sweeps aside the current 
opinions ; but he will feci himself to be in contact with a mind at 
once lofty and intense, and it is impossible that he should study 
Ewald’s writings without being sensible of their influence and charm. 
The present volume is equal to any of its predecessors im interest and 
variety. It traces the history of a period as important as any in the 
whole world’s history — qaraely, that which witnesses tho spread of 
Christianity and the growth of Christian institutions. We have here 
the picture of the eflect produced on the minds of the Apostles by 
the appearance of the risen Christ ; Clie narrative of Pentecost ; the 
formation and dissolution .of the Church in its primitive form ; and a 
vivid outline of the marvellous life and labours *«f St. Paul. Inter- 
woven^with these* we find a most brilliant sketeh of the philosophy of 
Philq; the eventful fomance of*the life of Agi^ppa and his strange con- 
vection with the reigns of Caius and Clg.udius, and a detailed picture 
of '' tjiie end of the ^ge»' in the siege and conquest of Jerusalem, with its 
total overthrow of the Jewish nati5nality. All who are familiar with 
the previous volumes of this .great work will be able to anticipate the 
pleasure whfich they cannot but derive from the treatment of such 

* The flisiory of Israel.’*^ Jy Heinrich Ewald. Vol. VII. : The Apoetolio Age. Trans- 
lated by J. Frederick Smith! Longamns, • ' * 
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episodes of history by a master-hand ; and no one will read this volume 
without a desire Ho read and to re-re&id those to which it furnishes so 
powerful and tragic a conclusion. 

F. W, Farrar. « 


f- , ' ‘ • 

II.— s(3cial philosophy. 

ENGiiAND has, during the past season, been less productive than usual 
in the field of Wial anfl economic science. Two of its most impor- 
tant contributions, however, are made to a branch of the subject 
in which our literitture has hitherto been unaccountably defective — 
the Ijranch of taxation. We are not, indeed, so poor as Professor 
Walker, tb.e^ Amcricnii economist, represented us when he declared, 
not long ago, that Mr. Gladstone's ‘^Financial Statements'^ was the 
only work wc possessed on the fubjeotj but it is true that we have no 
systematic works like those of Parieu or Wagner, and that up till now 
we have had no gcod historical works on English taxation. This want 
is at last considerably supplied by the appearance of a general history 
of taxes in England, by Mr. Dowell, of the Inland Kevenue,* and a 
more speeial and minute history of the Custom Hcvciiue, by Mr. 
Hubert Hall, of the liccord Ofiicc.t Mr. DowelPs book has its faults, 
mainly of omission and arrangement, but it is much superior to any 
previous work on the subjccr. Sir John Sinclair’s History of the 
Eevenue ends with last century, and, besides, gives us far more dis- 

quisition than fact. This Mr, Dowell avoids — perhaps too much — 
contenting himself with a simple narration of the movement of taxa- 
tion. Local taxation is not touched on at all, and for the earlier period 
the record of imperial taxation is rather meagre. In so wide a field 
absolute freedom from error is impossible, but the author has mani- 
festly been at great pains ter- be accurate, tod his work is at once im- 
portant and readable. Mr. IlalPs exhaustive treatise is compiled ex- 
clusively from original authorities, and throws considerable light on 
many obscure points in connection with the Customs, hitherto the least 
understood of the early sources of the Revenue. 

Another important work of ahistorical kind comes to us from America, 
^^A History of Money,” by Mr. Del Mar, formerly Director of the Bureau ^ 
of Statisticsof the U nited States, an(j already favourably known in Europe 
by his History of the Precious Metals.'^! Reserving the history of 
money in modern countries fqr a future volume, Mr. Del Mar confines 
himself in the present one to ancient countries, such as China, Japan> 
India, Egypt, Greece, Rome, and gives evidence throughout of careful 
research and solid ^dgmfint. The most important, part of the work 
is tlic elaborate and instructive examination of the successive monetary 
systems of ancient Rome, regarding which the author subjects accepted 
impressions to searching criticism, and, among ot^er things, overturif)^ 

* ** A History of Taxation and Taxes Jn !SDgland, fropi the Earliest Times to^be Pre- 
sent Hy SStcpheu Dowell, Assistant Solicitor of Imond Revenue. 4 vols. London ; 

Longmans, Green ik, Co. 

t ** A History of the Custom Revenue in England, from the Earliest Tanes to the Year 
1827." By Hubert Hall, of H.M. Public Record Office. 2 vols. London ; Elliot Stwk. 

J ‘'A History of Money in Ancient Countries, from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
Sint.” By Alexander Del Mar, C.E., Ac. t Loiick>n : George Bell & Sons. 
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the account of the currency of t^e period of the Comutionwealth which 
has been imq^estioningly received from Pliny by modern historians, 
and according to which a dojible standard, of silver and copper, prevailed 
ftom 269 to 207 b.c., and a treble standard, of gold, silver, and copper, 
from the latter date down *to the tj|nc of the Empire. It is impossible 
to give any notion of Mr. D®1 Slaves argum^qO here; but he comes to 
tlie conclusion that “ the Roman monetary system was a numcrary 
one, and that the numismatic relics which liave been so Ibng regarded 
by the learned as copper coins were essentially irredeemable notes 
stamped (for lack of paper) on copper, and cfifthsed and designed to 
pass on the exchanges for a much greater value than that of the mate- 
rial of which they were composed.^^ The silver Jeriarii were also, in 
his opinion, over-valued in the same way, and Were originally irredeem- 
able notes passing for other irredeemable notes, just as ii^ recent years 
a United States Treasury draft might have been drawn for a given sum 
of irredeemable “greenbacks.”* Mr? Del Mar draws many useful 
lessons from the experience of the ancients, who, ho declares, understood 
tlie nature of money better than we do, and were hot so apt to En- 
tertain impracticable ideas on the subject. This is certainly true as 
far as America is concerned, as we may see from an excellent and in- 
teresting little liistory, the best yet written, of the curious experiences 
and experiments of the United States in monetary legislation, which 
has just come from the pen of Mr. Upton, late Assistant-Secretary to 
the United States Treasury.* 

la the present unsettled state of opinion as to the character and 

prospects of political economy, it is a pleasure to observe the firm grasp 
of the situation taken by Professor Marshall in his recent inaugural 
lecture at Cambridge on “ The Present Position of Economics.^^f 
Rejecting the pretensions of the historical and sociological schools, 
he thinks political economy must still travel on its old English lines, 
with certain minor, though not unimpbrtant, re-adjustments. II is 
account of the English school is very true and discriminating. They 
never claimed for their doctrinesi'thc universality and necessity they arc 
charged with claiming, but they failed to realize that the economic 
theory they were building up could never be a body ^ of universal 
economic truth, but only an engine of universal application in the 
discovery of economic truth — “ a machinery to aid us in reasoning 
about those motives of •human action which are measurable by 
money. Nor will Mr. Marshall admit that they disregarded 
history and statistics, as is alleged;# on tlie contrary, they did 
a great deal for both; but they made too little account of the 
variability of human nature and circumstaijces. Jl'his of course was 
so far only the natural fittitude of science ; it^ interest is in the 
resemWances, and, when its view of the varimons becomes more ex- 
tensive, ft is still the"* resemblances ifbder thefe variations that science 
Tooks for. This, tgp, Mr. Marshall recognizes, for while it is common 
to speiik as if ages of custom and a^s of competition must be absolutely 
unlike, Mr. Marshall acutely poin& out that custom is in many 

cases, and will be found in many more to be, in reality a veiled 

• ^ 

* “MoEey ia Folitica.'* By J. K. Upton,* With Preface by Edward AUinBon. 
Boston : D. Xathrop k Co. • • ^ 

f London: Macmillan & Co. , 
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competition; to sest on a balance of^ forces; and to change with any 
dislocation of that balance. « 

Mr. W. Cunningham’s Politics and Economics''* bears some 
marks of the indecision spoken of. While hesitating absolutely td 
renounce the theoretical school; or Jp es^use the historical method 
for better for worse, ^ ho yet declares^^n favour of the purely 
practical nature of economics, and describes it — rather unsatis- 
factorily — as a reasoned tVeatment of the fittest means of obtain- 
ing wealth." ^lis book^ however, is more concerned with a theory 
of politics than a theory of economics. It consists partly of inquiries 
into the conditions that rule, and in different ages have ruled, the 
economic policy of States, and partly of a review of recent economic 
and social legislation in’ England (since 1874) in the light of the 
principles ascertained in the previous portion of the work. This criticism 
is very careful and acute, and, whether we agree with it or not, will well 
repay perusal. Ills general principle is that the sole and proper 

business of the State is to enforce morality in the widest sense of the 
term, under one lirfitation,that the morality to be enforced is first recog- 
nized by public opinion. The State must see that every man performs 
that minimum of duty which public opinion demands of every citizen. ’ 
This covers such interferences as compelling parents to pay for their 
children’s education, and manufacturers to provide healthy workshops 
for their hands. J3ut besides its function as enforcer of morality — or 
perhaps as a particular example of it, for Mr. Cunningham leaves it 
doubtful how he regards it — the State has another office that justifies 
economic intervention : it is the steward of the national resource*?, 
including the physical vigour of posterity, and of this principle Mr. 
Cunningham makes much use. Straqgcly enough, he condemns the 
Irish land legislation throughout, although provisions against rack- 
renting and other oppressive conduct of the strong over the weak 
fall clearly, like slave emancipation, under the original and purely 
political duty of the State to promote justice between man and man. 
The educative theory of the State’s office, which Mr. Cunningham to 
some extent represents, is more definitely propounded in a thoughtful 
and uncommonly well-written essay by Mr. E. C. Montague, on '' The 
Limits of Individual Liberty ,’'t which, if it settles little conclusively, 
turns over the whole ground in a suggestive and stimulating way. His . 
view is exactly that known in Germany as the' “ Cultur-Staat.” Indivi- 
duality, in his opinion, is promoted, not hindered, by State superintend- 
ence ; the individual may be the best judge of what makes for his own 
opulence, but not of what is best for his happiness or his perfection ; 
he must therefore, for thfse purposes, be i^hpplied by the State with 
right intellectual ai^ moral standards, and. with adequate incentives 
and means of realizing t^m, for the function of t);ie State is edifeation 
in the largest sense.” And this shnse is large enough, for it^inctudes 
not merely gratuitous nationaS education, primary nnd secondary, but 
the concurrent endowment of all ^churches, tlje subsidy of the th^tre, 
many aorts of provisions for fine arts, and direct promotion of a better 
distribution of wealth by means of a cautiously graduated ^income-tax 
and other expedients. o I 

^ still more thoroughgoing advocacy of positive social reforms in 
* London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. f Loddon,: Eivingtona. 
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a ^te-socialistic direction has iust been unflertals^n by Professor 
Schaeffle.^ Eleven years ago the Professor published' a little book 
called The Quintessence of^ocialism/^ which was t^keu up, translated, 
afld widely circulated by the Socialists with much rejoicing over one 
Professor of Economics who r^^ente^ but their rejoicing was premature. 
Thej^had only seen an uififilRshed work,* whioti Dr. Schaeffle now at 
last completes by a more positive part, in* which he first shows 
with great force and acuteness, under ten several headsr, how Social 
Democracy is utterly incapable of fulfilling the promises it holds' 
out to the working-class ; and then unfolds fiis own views of social 
reform, which are entitled to every consideration which Schaefflers 
authority as an important economist and a formefSustrian Minister 
can confer. He condemns Liberalism because it is individuplist, 
and he condemns Socialism (of the Alarx type) because^ i4 is more 
individualist still, making the material happ inesa of individuals the 
S0l6 611(1 aild aittl of society, and failing fco recognize a social organism of 
. which individuals are but temporary members. For individualism in 
cither of these forms he would substitute a Social Pc^itivisin, a woric 
of comprehensive positive reform promoted partly by the Church, and 
other agencies, but mainly by the State. This work should include a 
national system of compulsory insurance against disease, want oi’ employ- 
ment, and old age ; a scheme of State credit for agriculture, systematic 
emigration and colonization; nationalization of railways, banks, gas, coal- 
mines, electric works, and fire insurance enterprises; bi-metallism; a fair 
trade union between Germany, Austria, and Russia against English 
and American competition ; and, while he rejects the graduated incopae- 
tax, he would instead impose heavy taxes on luxuries of the rich, like 
dress, furniture, pictures, houses. This is a good specimen of the kind of 
headlong State Socialism which is growing in Germany under the favour 
of Bismarck, and which Dr. Moriz Stroll has just tried to show to be 
merely a resumption of the old hereditary pdlicy of the Prussian State. 
The evidence he is able to produce in support of this view is much 
weaker than we expected to find it, and amounts te no more than a 
quotation from the old Prussian statutes acknowledging the right to 
assistance on the part of the weak and the right to employment on 
the part of the able-bodied, and a reference to the Steiu-iTardenberg 
legislation. StrdlFs work, though interesting, fails in its intention, 
and really proves that the State Socialism of the present day, so far 
from being a continuous development of Ihe Social Monarchy of 
the Hohcnzollerns, is a fruit of Lassallo’s ^gitatiodA, and of nothing else. 
On the subject of Socialism, we have to^elcome an excellent English 
translatio^j of M. de Lavelej^'s well-known and authoritative work by 
Mr. G. H.^pen, who contybutes to it personallv a\ery good account 
of the v£ftrious Socialistic movements at present^ working in England, j: 
From America there comes a readable and independent exposition of 
tUfe Socialism of the Jdarx school, from the pen of Mr. L, Gronlund, 
who deduces his 8yste& from the principles of the arch««ncmy of 

* ** Die AueaicHtaloBigkeit der Demokratie : Drei Brief e an emem Staatsman. ’’ 

Von Dr. All^ert L. Fr. Sekaeffla. Tubingen : H. l^vpp. . 

f **Die •Staaftsocialiatisdie Bewegun^ in Deutschland: ein liiatoriscb^kritisch 
Darfttelluugs* Von Dr. Moriz Stroll. . Leipzig : D^nokar & Humblot. 

Socialiam of- To-dajL^* Emile de Laveleye. Tiwialated into English bv 
Goddard H. Orpen, Banwr^at^w. tTogetker with an Account of Socialism hiEu^ 
land, by the TransUkte^. ' Condon : Field a Tuer. 
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Socialism, Mr.' Herbert Spencer, laying great stress, as Socialists so in- 
consistently arc wont to do, on the supposed necessary evolution of 
Capitalism into Socialism * ^ 

The object of M. Alfred Fouillee in his new work, " La Propriefe 
sociale ct la Democratie/^t is e^jposc error of absolute doctrines 
of property, whether individualist or sociftist. By social property he 
understands much more than the public domain and the common rights 
of the forest, which some •writers lament the loss of so much. As 
for that kind of property, he thinks the poor have a much better social 
patrimony now in the general bcnelits of collective wealth and civili- 
zation, in the gratuitous education of some countries, and in the 
political franchise.'^’His doctrine cuts deeper than that. Of the three 
elcm^ts of which the value of property is made up— the original con- 
tribution of I^ature, the undesigned contribution of growing society, 
and the positive contribution of individual labour — the last, being an 
individual creation, may reasonably enough be the subject of absolute 
appropriation, but the first and second never can be. Over them the 
first-comer canncft acquire such a right of possession as shall exclude 
the claim of the last-comer, any more than the first-born children of a 
family can against the last-born. Now this essential right of the new- 
comer to the social elements in all property It is the duty of the State, 
as a matter of simple justice, to seC realized, by clearing up to the new- 
eomer the way to the acquisition of property and by rc-opening it to 
him when he has lost it. Orphans arc the State's children, and so arc 
the aged and iiilirm, and the able-bodied out of employ, and they have 
a children’s claim upon the social property which is the family inherit- 
ance. In this whole department the work of the State is not a work 
of charity, but of what Fouillee calls reparative justice — that is, of 
re-establishing the normal conditions of human association. Fouillee 
enters here on an argument against the evolutionists in favour of the 

legitimacy of such philanthi*opic and repatative labours, and introduces 
an ingenious, but inconclusive, defence of obligatory insurance against 
the charge of State«Socialism, on thc*ground of the economy and justice 
of preventing the evils of improvidence from falling on anybody but 
the improvident themselves. He always thinks and writes clearly, 
and, as usual, his book is very instructive and stimulating to thought. 

The modern co-operative movement being now exactly fifty years^ 
old — having originated, under cBuchez's* guidance, in the Paris 
Jewellers' Association in 1834 — the time has come when it is at 
once possible and iwedful 'to write its history, and this has just 
been done in a sympathetic, yet critical spirit by M. Hubert- 
Valleroux.t The bulk of his nook is naturally devoted to the move- 
ment in France, wliere its fortunes have bepn ^athei; spasm<y(lic, and he 
divides his narrative ilito three parts^ according^ to the successive out- 
bursts of co-operative activity in that country in 1848, ISCSj'and 1880. 
The productive society is sti/1 the only kind of cc^operative associati&n 
that has found much favour in !^rance, and Sven it has mad^ muqh 

* Co-operative Commonwealth in its Oatlines: an Exposition of Modem 

Socialism.**' By Lawrence Gronlund. Boston : Lee & Shepherd London : The 
Modern Prsttu ^ ' 

t ** La Fxo|KEidt^ sociale ct la’ Democratic.** Par Alfred FouilUe. Parib: Hachetie 
Cie. , r J 

t “ Les Assodatioxw cooperatives en France et h TEtranier.'* Par P. Huhert-Val- 
leroux/ Paris : Guillaumm. . 
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rfore progress since 1880 than, at any previons period. Of such 
^societies theje are now fifty or^ sixty in Paris and thirty or forty in 
Lyons alone, and these do not include the serai-co-operative industrial 
partnerships, such as tiie Jlaison Leclaire, which have been so successful 
in France, but which M. Valleroux, rightly or wrongly, excludes from 
the scope of his work. Inj883 ilie Paris productive societies executed 
tjipnty-one Contracts for the City Corporation, varying from £i4i0 to 
.f*14,000, and seventeen of these wA'c obtained hy competition in the 
ordinary way. The au thorns investigations have on the whole led him 
to the conclusion that co-operation is not ddstined to* supersede wage 
labour entirely, or to beneht any but the limited class w'ho are willing 
and able tC undertake the labour of helping thcmfJPWes by means of it 
Another important contribution to the social question is M. LawoHee^s 
elaborate and minute investigation into the condition of the working- 
classes in the different countries of Europe,* as ascertfiifhd from the 
latest official documents, from personal researches on the spot, and 
from private sources of information. The author does not include 
England, France, or the United States in his survey, because informa- 
tion on the state of the working-classes of those countries is already 
accessible (is it so ?), but in regard to other countries his book is a most 
valuable repertory of varied, full, and carefully sifted information on 
both the moral and the material condition of the labouring orders. 

Professor Neumann-Spallart has struck out the new and excellent 
idea of furnishing, from time to time, a statistical register of the gene- 
ral welfare of nations.t He proposes much more than a statistical 
annual such as the useful and well-known Annuairc of M. liloch,! of 
which we have received the forty-first annual issue, llis aim is not 
merely to givens a eareiul and accurate compilation of figures, but out 
of those figures to construct for us a complete account of the economic 

state of the world and of thc^chaugcg wliicli it maiiifests ycaf year. 

i^or the purpose of gauging* the econorniir situation, he has devised a 
tolerably complete scheme of symptoms and indications, which he ad- 
mits will be susceptible of improvement from future experience, but 
whose general validity he thinks already sufficiently established. He 
distinguishes symptoms of three distinct grades ; (1) primary symptoms 
— the amount of production, the amount of consumption, flie extent of 
foreign commerce, the extent of domestic trade; (4) secondary syrap- 
•toms — prices and wages, rate of interest, number of new industrial or 
mercantile undertakings, prices of stock, bankruptcies ; (3) reflex symp- 
toms — strikes and lock-outs, emigration aid immigration. Ha ventures 
even to forecast the economic future, y 1878 he predicted the return 
of prosperity, and he now s^cs nothiiw^orc in tlie present depression 
than ling^ng effects of the influence m the c^mmer^al distrust created 
in 18 ^'onfidence uevef returned except i«i^ne or two industries. 
The depression of 1873-78 1(the«most widespread and serious the 
wrld has^yet seetfj^nd the French crisis of 188^ are described and 
analyzed with admireblf^ clearness and grasp in the new edition of Max 
Wirth*& history of commefcial crises, great part of which is an entirely 

♦ “Leg OlasBe^Ouvri^res en Earope,” Par R. LavolUe. Paris ; (^nillaumm. 

f ** Uebsrsiobteii der Weltworthacliaft.” Voii»Dr. F. X. voa Neamann-Spallart. 
Stattgart : Julios Maier. a • • ^ 

Z ** Aunuairs de l’£coaVni$ politique,” Far Maurice Blooh. Paris : GuillaumliL 

VOL. XLVn. 3 p 
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new book.* He does not attribute the depression to the dcmonctfi- 
zation of silver irf itself, as is sometintfcs done, but considers that it was 
largely caused by the suddcntiebs with which the monetai^ change was 
carried out. Instead of issuing the new coCnage gradually in room og 
the old, £2,000,000 of gold coin obtained from the French indemnity 
were thrust into circulation by the ‘Gerrajyi Government all at once, 
and along with the old cmWacy. The effect of this great and sudeji^m 
increase of tjbe currency w^s the extreme inflation oi prices wlnCh 
made Berlin in 1872-Z3 the dearest city in the world. This was not 
the only part the French indemnity played in producing the crisis. 
Most of the indemnity was used to pay off the debts of individual 
States — in itself nriiau unwise measure; Hut the consequenee of doing 
so all at once was the simultaneous release of a large amount of capital 
lookin% for other investments, and this capital, Wirth says, was almost 
entirely invested in the Austrian and American railway schemes, wliicli 
were at the moment being pushed forward beyond all sound limits* 
These were the beginnings of the long and perplexing depression, 
whpse effects we^ are still feeling. — The agricultural side of the 
depression, so far at least as concerns France and England, is 
examined with much thoroughness in a work, entitled, '‘Agrarischo 

Zustande in Fraiikreicli and JKiigland," by Freiherr von Beitzensteiii 

and Professor Erwin Nassc.t In one respect tlicy And both these 
countries more happily situated than their own, their proprietors are 
less indebted and weather a crisis better, and this is the result of 
opposite causes — of equal division among children in France, and of 
primogeniture and family settlements in England. jNassc regrets, in 
the interest of agriculture, the tendency to abolish these settlements, 
hut he has too high an estimate of the amount of capital devoted by 
English landlords to agricultural improvements, as compared with the 
amount devoted by English tenants. 

„ , John 11 m:. 


* t 

III.— GENEEAL LITEEATUEE. 

Biography. — Alexander Csoma de Kdrds was one of the heroes of 
scholarship; a poor Hungarian, who resorted to the East, as his 
famous countryman Vfimbery did , forty-two, years later, with hardly a 
penny in his pocket, and ms^e his way through Central Asia, almost 
by the ^nie route Vamlbery, and through like privations and 
dangers, till he reached Tibc\tf, where he compiled a dictionary and 
grammar of the language of tlxH country* Dr. Duka has done well 
in writing a perrairnent record 5f such aflife;^ though it^is to be 
regretted that, in con^.e4iuence of tj^e ret\cence of the modest but 
brave-hearted Orientalist himself he found only scanty ^nva^ierials 
for making the narrative as attractive as it ought ioiavc been. Stilt, 

* “ Oescbiclite dcr Handclskriscn.'* Vi‘>ii Max Wi^'h. Fsankfui't-am-Mai£ : J. D. 
SauerUnder. 

+ Leipzig V. Duncker und Humblot. 

t “Life and Works of Alexander Csoma de Koriis : a Biography. Compiled chiedy 
from hitherto Unpublished Data. VSfch n Brief Notice of each of his PublisCicd Works 
and Essays, as well as of his still Extant M muscriiits.*\ By Theodore Duka, M.D., &c. 
'xiondon : Trubner Si Co. . < L 
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•witli the materials at his command the autlior has written a manly 
and straightforward account of charactet and career well worth 
knowing. The portrait prefixed to the book*ia rather coarsely engraved 
to do justice to the striking face. 

TiiAVEL. — ^^Work and Adventure in New Guinea, 1877 to 1885/^ 
by the missionaries Chalmers andteill, gives, a^very entertaining and 
instinctive aceount of that little-known island and its population. 
^Among other fhings, they came ii]|!on •a famej^ Ams^ons^ land, 
inhabited only by women, and they confess they never saw so many 
women together before ; but afterwards found dut that Ifhe reason was 
that the men migrate, as so njany in Russia and the ^Scotch Highlands 
do, for months together in pursuit of food, and leafWIll their belong- 
ings and work at home to be looked after by the women, ^ 

MiscBiiLANKOus. — Of vcrsc and prose Mr. Thomas Cooper has written 
a large quantity, and his present volume, Thoughts at IPo^rscore,^'*^ 
keeps wonderfully up to the level,»of wqrk done in his stronger years. 
If his eyes are dim with venerable ago, intellectual strength has not 
much abated. The treatment of burning political questions, in the 
light of a life of much and varied experience, especially among the 
working-classes, shows vigorous appreciation of fact. That wars during 
thG present century may be credited with the decline of trade all over 
the world is too ready au explanation of the mystery which so troubles 
the industrial mind. But on this and such questions as suffrage, strikes, 
reform, horse-racing, and evolution he has things to say that are both 
shrewd and useful. His wise exhortations of a moral and religious 
character to young working-men and others ought not to be the least 
valuable portion of a book which has so much of the advice of a 
literary veteran proud of belonging to the people. — In his History 
of the Bengal European RegimciiV^ t Lieut.-Colonel Innes goes over 
most of the events of the English occupation of India, He haj per- 
sonal reasons for illustrating with effect tlq^ services of this portion of 
our armies, and he writes with so exact and soldierly a spirit that it is 
not unendurable that he deals largqjy with the sectioiis of Indian history 
which Macaulay so brilliantly treated. His treatment of later periods, 
^specially that of the Sepoy or Sepahi mutiny, has the fulness and value 
" which personal knowledge gives. Though essentially a, soldier's book, 
it has considerable liistoric importance, and those not very deeply versed 
In Anglo-Indian affairs need not be Referred from its perusaU It can- 
not claim much for its literary form, bu| as to faithfulness to facts 
and generosity of spirit it is superior to much iqgrc ambitioqs efforts** 
— In '^Eor Good Consideration Mr. Mward Butler takes a iiuniber 
of legal maxims for texts to preac^on, and, in the old-fashioned 
spiritualiajpg way, points jnany a^oderq raorad in good read- 
able EngfiSh. Tlic litlo bffok is very tastefully got up, paper, print, 
and biqdin^ being alik^pleasingfl-^^Oouni^Moltkji^s*' Poland” § certainly 
• gsies far toSupport^e idea that the greatXioileral might have become 

* Tl^^ughtB at Fours^re,V,nd Earlier : a Modloy.” By Thomas Cooper, Author of 
^‘*The Purgatory of Suicides,” ‘^hc Paradfte (if Martyrs,” “The Bridge of History 
. over the Gulf of Time,” “ Plain Pulpit Talk,” &c. Ac. With Portrait. London : Hodder 
& Stoughton. * 

1 * “ The History of the Bengal European Regiment, now the Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
and How if Helped ^ Win India.” By Lieut. -Cdlonel P. R, Innes, late of the 1st 
Ben^ European Remmeft.* With llluatraticiLS. London ; Simpkin, Marshall k Co. ^ 

J London: Elliot Stocks^ . * § London: Chapman & Hall. 
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ft-|!rMt '#nter ii^d lie dSbs^. singularly clear, thorough, *an^ 

aUaWsis atf»'po]hlih history aud nationality,«-and is written 
^Vigour and precision. Yet it was written more than fifty 
ag0> wb0ti iEe renowned strategist was only a young lieuteusQit 
m$^eH in survjepng and lerollmg some of Prussian Poland, and 
«iniwn]g htls leisure by jbis study of the Poles.— Colonel Olcott has col- 
leetedl'hii ‘^Asiatic Lectures and Addresses upon Theosophical 
jests” into jovoluni;^ for the^EngKsh public,* because ne believes with 
hts countryman, Mr/ConWay, that London is the place to which every 
new idea xnuit come ‘*to be tested aud receive its mint-mark.^^ The 
ditBoutty one bas in the present case is to find what the new idea 
precisely is j soTTaPas one may judge, the Colonel is a good deal of an 
amiable mystic, and the Theosophy he preaches one of the least 
interesting and least intellectual of spiritual quackeries. — " Quest 
is a series ^ofquaint and suggestive essays, written, as the title is meant 
to indicate, under the rulin^idea ibat^' m speculation there may be 
search, but no absolute finding/^ The author, Mr. Thomas Sinclair, 
who is already known as a clever and versatile writer, is, \^c aie 
not unprepaied to find, an admirer of the Impressionists in art, for 
be is himself something of an Impressionist in literature, and in 
the present volume he flits over almost every subject of any 
interest to reflecting and cultivated minds, and ns fresh, 

rapid, thoughtful, sometimes mystical, impressions of them ail. 
E^act and complete knowledge, he thinks, can be got in mathematics 
'and poetry alone. — Mr. C. P. Ilbert having been unable, from the earcs 
of his official duties m India, to complete the volume on ** Justice aud 
Police” for the Citizen Series, the work has been entrusted to Mr. F. 
W. Maitlapd4 And the choice has been wise; for Mr. Maitland^s hand- 
book ifi one Ot the beet in the whole sones; giving an admuably cleai^ 
condensed, and well-arranged account o^ the judicial and police insti- 
tutions and procedure in P.ngUnd. — To canotlier series of handbooks, 
called ‘"^Thc Specialist’s Series,” and intended for students and practical 
engineers, Mr. G.<May contributes a short, but instructive and inter- 
esting, sketch of the history and principles of ballooning.^ Mr. May 
gives a clear idea of all the experiments, and improvements in aero 
navigatiqu from its beginnings, and the various useful purposes to which 
it has been applied. ^ ^ 

♦ **TheoBOpby, Eeligion, igid jOcyult S&ence.*’ By Henry President of the 

Tlwawphlcid^cwaety. IjondoniS^orge Red way. 

ByShoma.^e»aclia4 jM.A London : Tidbner & Co 

I '’wustioe and Police.” *By Maitland. London : Macmillan Sc Co. 

I "BaUooring.*’ By G. Msy. Ii«S^\on : Symons A Co. 
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